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The  one  and  the  whole  truth  of  education  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  concept — morality. 


The  ever  new  life  should  ever  create  the  school 
anew.  

Humanity  educates  itself  continuously  by  the 
circle  of  thoughts  which  it  begets. 


Nature  has  much  tn  aid  us,  and  humanity  has 
gathered  much  on  the  road  she  has  already 
traversed  ;  it  is  our  task  to  join  them  together. 


Periods  which  no  master  has  described,  whose 
spirit  no  poet  breathes,  are  of  little  value  for  edu- 
cation.   

It  is  the  duty  of  education  to  disclose  completely 
what  the  pupil  does  not,  and  yet  must  see,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  live  as  a  human  being. 

Those  only  wield  the  power  of  education  who 
know  how  to  cultivate  in  the  youthful  soul  a  large 
circle  of  thought  closely  cemented  in  all  its  parts. 


The  aim  of  all  those  who  educate  and  demand 
education  is  determined  by  the  range  of  thought 
they  bring  to  the  subject. 


The  whole  power  of  what  humanity  has  felt, 
experienced  and  thought,  is  the  true  and  right 
education,  to  which  the  boy  is  entitled,  and  the 
teacher  is  given  him  merely  that  he  may  help  him 
by  intelligent  interpretation  and  elevating  compan- 
ionship. Thus  to  present  the  whole  treasure  of 
accumulated  research  in  a  concentrated  form  to 
the  youthful  generation,  is  the  highest  service 
which  mankind  at  any  period  of  its  existence  can 
render  to  its  successors. 


How  defective  would  be  the  revelation  of  the 
world,  how  little  would  the  actual  and  the  given 
find  a  place  therein,  how  shadowy  would  they  float 
in  the  airy  realms  of  thought  if  we  shut  out  nature  ! 
And  how  badly  would  that  revelation  harmonize 
with  the  spirit  of  a  life  formed  on  reason  !     Do 
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you  think  you  can  teach  how  to  act  solely  through 
the  moral  ideas  ?  Man  stands  in  the  midst  of  na- 
ture, himself  a  part  of  her,  her  power  streaming 
through  his  innermost  self,  he  answering  external 
force  with  /its  own  according  to  /tis  nature,  first 
thinking,  then  willing,  then  working.  Through 
his  will  goes  the  chain  of  nature.  But  there  is  one 
definite  place  for  each  definite  will. 


now  TO  5ECURE  5CI1Q0L  LIBRARIES. 

Every  public  bcIiouI  in  Xoith  CmioHu;!  should  have  a  library.  Jluch  that  a  child  should  kuovr  is  not  found  in  text- 
books. More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
of  the  world  from  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  recreation:  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspire  him  w  ith  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  country  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  e.\cept  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thi-ead  of  the  story  and  throw 
down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  vihich  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Third:  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  ''padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proved  so  tiresome  to  young  readers,  but 
to  leave  a  (•(iin)iliU'  sloni  hi  llu-  ixm-t  hiiiiinnin-  nf  (he  iinHior,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term;  (2)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

STANDARD    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

In  United  Slates  History:  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.)  The  Deerslayer;  The  Pilot;  Last  of  the 
Mohicans:  The  Water- U'itch,  by  Cooper;  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy:  The  Yemasse»,  by  William  Gilmore 
Simms;  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  30c. ) 

In  English  History :  Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  (paper  124c.,  cloth  20c.);  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c.,  cloth  30c.)  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20o.,  cloth  30c.). 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  12.k.,  cloth  20c.):  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  by  Dana,  (paper  2i\-.,  cloth  30c.);  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Scott,  (paper  124c.,  cloth  20c.) 

For  Higher  English:  Enoch  Ardeu  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  Chillou  and  Other  Poems,  Byron, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.):  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving,  8  selections;  Evangeline,  by  Longfellow 
"Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by  Irving;  (paper  124c.,  cloth  20c.)  and  "  Poems  oF  Knightly  Adventure,"  (paper2i'c.,  cloth 
30c.).  (This  includes  4  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.:  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Sohirab  and  Rustum,"  Macaulay's  "Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal." 

For   Elementary   Classesj      Christmas   Stories   and  Paul  Dombey,   by   Dickens;   Gulliver's  Travels,    by  Swift;     A 

Wonder  Book,  (4  selections);  Twice  Told  Tales,  ( 10 selections);  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  (7  selections)  by  Hawthorne;  Lit 

tie   Nell,  by  Dickens;  Robinson  Crusoe  (8   illustrations.)     Pilgrims  Progress,  by  Bunyan,  (each,  paper "l21c.,   cloth  20c.) 

Black  Beauty,  Sewell,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  300.)  o,j  j,\  ,  f  f  -,  ; 

The  series  now  includes  33  numbers:  eleven  numbers  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy  N.  Y.  University,  has  edited  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  (Halle)  has  edited  the  numbers  under  "  Higher  English  "  (except  Byron)  and 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress. " 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  piices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  i;2.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  ?r4.00. 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS— Contain  choice  litciature  forchildren,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  ^vriters,  and  graded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  l-'ourth  Readers  \s  ith  reading  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter.    Illustrated.     These  aie  the  titles : 

I.     Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.     Songs  and  Stones 96  pages,  Lt  cents. 

TV      n"?P>        r^V 138  pages,  20  cents. 

n.     Ballads  .and  Tales 160  pages,  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York- 

(Please  mention  this  Journal  and  send  for  new  24  pp.  circular  on  the  Standard  Literature  Series.) 
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Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

Sweet  is  the  love  which  nature  brings; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things. 

We  murder  and  dissect  — 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art ; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves  ; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 

—  IVordswor/h. 


In  the  advertisement  of  Lii'es  of  Distinguished 
North  Caroliiiians  in  the  July  [OURNAL,  page  33, 
for  "Archibald  D.  Murray"  read  Arcliibald  D. 
Murphy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Washington 
Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, was  again  placed  on  the  committee  of  Phys- 
ical Geography,  on  which  he  had  served  the  past 
year,  helping  to  prepare  the  report  n  hich  vva3  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 


Forty-seven  rural  schools  in  one  county  in  Iowa 
have  school  libraries.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
and  our  country  schools  might  well  follow  the 
example  of  the  schools  of  Iowa  and  other  states 
of  the  North  and  West. 


We  call  attention  to  the  special  offer  contained 
in  the  advertisement  of  the  North  Carolina  Pub- 
lishing Society  in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 
Every  North  Carolina  subscriber  to  tiiis  Journal 
should  immediately  take  advantage  of  this  offer  to 
secure  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  Lives  of  Distinguished  Nortli  Caro- 
linians is  one  of  the  most  important  publications 
yet  issued  in  North  Carolina.  It  contains  a  well- 
written  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  thirteen 
North  Carolinians  who  have  helped  make  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  w  ith  choice  extracts  from  their 
writings. 

There  is  no  book  from  which  the  teacher  can  gain 
more  readily  that  knowledge  of  our  own  great  men 
which  ever}'  teacher  should  have,  but  which  so 
few  possess.  The  book  is  well  printed,  on  good 
paper,  handsom.ely  illustrated  and  substantially 
bound. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Davidson  College 
has  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  water-works  for  the  college,  sufficient  to 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  drink- 
ing and  sanitary  purposes  for  the  college,  and  all 
the  college  boarding  houses.  The  college  will  be 
equipped  with  modern  bath-room  conveniences. 
A  number  of  small  wells  are  being  driven  for  im- 
mediate use. 


One  sees  what  one  looks  for. — Herbart. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, both  public  and  private,  are  all  opening  with 
increased  numbers  The  crops  are  good,  business 
of  all  kinds  has  revived,  and,  more  important  than 
all,  the  educational  spirit  has  increased.  Parents 
are,  at  last,  beginning  to  believe  they  can  do  noth- 
ing better  for  their  children  than  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  more  thorough  education  and  bet- 
ter training.  A  school  population  of6oo,ooo  ought 
to  furnish  a  daily  attendance  of  400,000  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  for  eight  months,  at  least,  and 
50,000  in  the  high  schools,  colleges  and  technical 
schools;  and  we  must  not  be  satisfied  until  this  is 
done. 
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The  Chart  Agent. 


It  is  again  about  that  .season  of  the  year  when 
the  publishers  of  charts  bc^'iii  to  make  war,  and 
their  agents  to  invade  the  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts of  our  Southern  .States  seeking  what  school 
funds  they  may  devour.  They  usually  have  a  set 
of  charts  from  which  e\'cr)thiiig  can  be  learned 
with  little  labor  and  in  less  time.  In  a  few  days 
they  can  be  so  mastered  by  an  incompetent  teacher 
that  he  will  do  better  work  with  the  charts  than 
the  most  scholarly  trained  teacher  can  do  without 
them.  They  take  the  place  of  brains,  learning  and 
experience.  The}-,  render  unnecessary  all  te.Kt 
books,  and  all  other  apparatus.  They  will  revolu- 
tionize the  school.  Houses  and  length  of  term  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  them.  If  the  school  has 
a  fund  of  $75  for  a  session  of  twelve  weeks,  it  is 
plainly  the  best  possible  economy  to  spend  $37  50 
of  it  for  one  or  two  of  these  charts.  Si.K  weeks 
with  a  chart  will  be  worth  far  more  than  twelve 
weeks  without  the  chart  ;  and,  then,  its  beautiful 
oak  case  will  preserve  the  chart  for  many  years. 

The  chart  is  printed  on  a  manilla  paper  worth 
five  cents  a  sheet — there  are  twenty  sheets.  The 
case  is  of  the  "  best  and  most  solid  oak,"  highly 
polished  and  very  new.  It  cost  $300.  The  stand 
on  which  the  chart  is  displayed  cost  fifty  cents.  The 
combination  sells  for  $37  50,  more  or  less.  The 
agent  knows  much  about  it,  and  can  talk  like  "  a 
streak  of  greased  lightning  "  for  thirty-five  min- 
utes, showing  the  committeeman  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  the  color  of  the 
liealth)'  stomach  and  of  the  hobnail  liver,  the  rela- 
tions of  angles  and  lines,  and  many  other  things 
most  wonderful.  At  the  end  there  is  a  blank  con- 
tract all  ready  for  the  signature,  and  the  agent 
goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  chart  comes,  is 
played  with  a  few  days  and  put  aside.  The  school 
closes  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  the  story  is  ended. 
Ne.xt  year  the  case  of  the  chart  serves  as  a  board 
on  which  to  set  the  water-bucket,  and  the  agent  is 
working  the  same  game  in  another  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory. 

A  few  days  ago  a  supervisor  in  a  North  Carolina 
county  showed  us  ten  of  these  charts  for  which 
$375  "^f  ''"^  school  fuiul  was  paid  a  few  yCars  ago. 
They  are  still  in  good  condition — never  liaving 
been  taken  from  the  supervisor's  cffice  in  the  court- 
house.    He  offered  to  give  us  one.     The  schools  of 


that  county  will   not   be  longer  than  eight  weeks 
this  year. 

A  few  years  ago  a  cheap  chart  without  a  case 
was  sold  in  North  Carolina  at  $16.50.  About  $50,000 
of  the  school  funds  went  to  pay  for  them.  Bun- 
combe count}' alone  paid  $1,150,  the  agents  sell- 
ing to  a  local  broker  their  order  on  the  treasury 
for  $Sgo  in  cash.  In  an  adjoining  state  a  costly 
globe  was  sold  in  large  numbers  for  use  in  small 
schools  taught  for  twelve  weeks  in  school  houses 
costing  little  inore  than  the  globes.  But  after  the 
agent  had  gone  and  the  globes  were  shipped  the 
committees  and  teachers  lost  interest  in  themand 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  county  superinten- 
dents. Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied, 
but  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  teacher  knows  best  what  helps  are  needed 
in  the  school-room,  and  should  know  best  how  to 
spend  the  small  sum  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  children.  No  committee  should  bu}'  anything 
for  use  in  the  schools  e.Kcept  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  teacher  or  superintendent.  What- 
ever may  be  needed  can  be  had  much  more  cheaply 
from  an  established  supply  house  than  from  a  trav- 
eling agent. 

See  the  committeemen  of  your  district  or  town- 
ship and  ask  them  to  buy  no  supplies  from  travel- 
ing agents. 

Strength  Lies  in  the  flassef. 


These  three  things  are  really  worth  something  to 
ha\'e  discovered  :  It  is  worth  a  great  deal,  not  only 
to  Europe  but  to  the  Orient,  to  know  that  povert}' 
is  weakness  and  wealth  is  strength  ;'  that  strength 
does  not  consist  in  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a 
kaiser,  but  in  the  patriotic  impulse  and  character- 
ful deterniination  of  well-fed  citizens.  This  also  is 
worth  something  to  our  own  country.  Our  mil- 
lionaires and  employers  have  not  sufficiently  real- 
ized that  their  safety  and  ultimate  prosperity  de- 
pend on  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  our  people.  In 
fact,  as  a  lesson  of  this  war,  every  American  mil- 
lionaire, every  employer,  great  or  small,  ought  to 
learn  that  not  only  his  personal  safety  and  the  safet}' 
of  his  property,  but  the  safet}'  of  the  nation,  the 
respect  of  the  Republic,  the  honor  of  our  institu- 
tions, depend  not  on  his  wealth,  but  on  the  social 
status  and  industrial  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  laborers. — Guutoii  s  Magazine. 


What  comes  from  life  leads  to  life. — Herbart. 
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State  Superintendent  C.  H.  Mebane  has  done  the 
the  cause  of  public  education  a  great  service  in 
refusing  to  enter  the  pohtical  campaign,  and  he  is 
right  in  holding  that  the  office  should  be  as  far 
removed  from  partisan  politics  as  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  There  are  some  things  too 
sacred  for  the  touch  of  partisanship.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  people  there  is  only 
one  tenable  position.  In  this  position  all  parties 
must  unite.  General  intelligence  and  virtue  are 
fundamental  requisites  for  the  existence  of  a  free 
state  ;  only  the  anarchist  and  the  traitor  can 
oppose  the  fullest  operation  of  the  best  known 
means  for  securing  them.  School  officers  in  city, 
township,  county  and  state  should  be  men  pos- 
sessed of  a  real  and  intelligent  interest  in  educa- 
tion, and  with  some  skill  in  the  proper  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  educational  affairs.  There 
is  no  need  that  they  should  be  partisan  politicians 
of  whatever  name.  Superintendent  P/Iebane's 
action  is  to  be  -ommended  and  should  be  emu- 
lated by  all  school  officers. 


Local  Tax  in  Jackson  County. 


Comfort  and  Appearance  of  School-Houses. 


Before  beginning  your  school  be  sure  your 
school-house  is  in  good  condition — well  swept, 
windows,  walls  and  roof  repaired,  the  grounds 
made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  the  water  and 
sanitation  carefully  looked  after.  Hang  a  few 
good  pictures  on  the  wall  and  put  a  tasty  cover 
on  your  table.  Many  of  our  school-houses  are 
not  fit  for  children  to  live  in  one  day.  The)' 
should  be  at  least  comfortable  and  healthful  homes 
for  the  children  who  attend,  and  they  should  not 
be  repulsive  in  appearance.  With  a  dozen  of  the 
older  pupils,  boj's  and  girls,  the  teacher  can  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  house  and 
grounds  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  as  important  as 
hearing  lessons. 


The  foundations  of  religious  interest  must  be 
laid  deep  and  in  early  life — so  deep  that  in  later 
years  the  mind  rests  untroubled  in  its  religion, 
while  speculation  follows  its  own  course.  Philoso- 
phy, as  such,  is  neither  orthodox  or  heterodox,  and 
faith  is,  of  course,  not  philosophy. — Hcrbart. 


An  illuminated  spot  for  the  whole  of  posterity 
is  found  by  the  classical  representations  of  an  ideal 
boyhood  in  the  Homeric  poems. — Herbart. 


In  no  county  have  we  found  more  general  inter- 
est in  better  public  schools  than  in  Jackson.  Last 
fall  Hamburg  township  voted  a  local  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  worth  of  ta.xable 
property  and  thirty  cents  on  each  poll.  This, 
with  the  money  received  from  the  State  enabled 
the  committee  to  continue  the  schools  five  months 
instead  of  three  months,  and  the  people  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  increasing  the  ta.x  to 
twenty-five  and  seventy-five  cents,  securing  an 
eight-months  school.  They  will,  doubtless,  do 
this  at  the  election  next  August.  Other  townships 
which  narrowly  failed  to  vote  the  tax  raised  money 
by  subscription,  and  some  schools  were  continued 
ten  months.  The  people  are  well  pleased  with  the 
result,  and  will  do  more  this  year.  Men  who 
voted  against  the  local  tax  last  year,  now  say  they 
did  wrong  and  will  vote  for  it  next  August.  We 
failed  to  find  a  man  who  would  express  himself 
against  the  tax  and  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
Those  who  know  the  count)-  claim  that  eleven  of 
the  remaining  fourteen  townships  will  vote  the  ta.x 
next  August. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  did  wisely  in 
honoring  Hamburg  township  by  holding  the  county 
institute  at  Glenville,  though  it  is  more  than  twenty 
miles  frem  the  court-house.  The.citizens  of  Glen- 
ville boarded  the  teachers  at  a  ver)'  low  rate. 


The  State  managers  for  the  N.  E.  A.  in  the  sev- 
eral Southern  States  for  iS68-'9  are  given  below. 
Write  to  the  manager  for  your  State  for  any  infor- 
mation you  may  want  about  the  Association,  and 
especially  about  the  ne.xt  meeting. 

Maryland,  John  D.  Worthington  ;  District  of  Columbia, 
W.  B  Powell ;  Virginia,  William  F.  Fox ;  West  Virginia, 
J.  N.  Deahle ;  North  Carolina,  G  A.  Grimsley;  South  Car- 
olina, J.  F.  Brown ;  Florida,  L.  W.  Buchholz ;  Kentucky, 
W.  H.  Bartholomew;  Tennessee,  W.  R.  Payne;  Georgia, 
W.  F.  Slaton  ;  Alabama,  John  T.  Gregory  ;  Mississippi,  E. 
E.  Bass;  Louisiana,  Warren  Easton;  Texas,  O.  H.  Cooper; 
Oklahoma,  D.  R.  Boyd;   Arkansas,  J.  L.  Holloway. 


It  is  reported  that  every  soldier  in  the  three 
Kansas  volunteer  regiments  signed  his  own  naine 
to  the  muster  roll,  as  did  every  man  but  one  in  the 
three  Wisconsin  regiments.     Few  illiterates   here. 


The  boy  plays  in  real   life,  and  it  is  by  play  that 
he  realizes  in  himself  his  imaginings. — Herbart. 
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It  is  the  disgrace  of  disgraces  that  here  in  demo- 
cratic America,  where  ideal  civihzation  is  the 
highest  in  the  world — theoretically  the  highest 
conceivable — any  citizen,  male  or  female,  should 
pass  through  life  without  being  able  (.o  realize  that 
spiritual  development,  that  unfolding  of  insight, 
affection  and  will  which  are  the  sole  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  life,  and  which  alone  give  it  significance. 
Nor  will  this  disgrace — far  blacker  than  that  of 
negro  slavery,  as  extending  to  a  far  greater  multi- 
tude, and  implying  a  worse  slavery,  the  spiritual 
slavery  of  ignorence,  unsympath)-,  and  weakness — 
be  removed  from  us,  until  some  great  patriot  of 
the  type  of  Garrison  and  Phillips  shall  come  for- 
ward and,  with  a  persistent  voice  that  shall  compel 
a  hearing,  say:  "Fellow  citizens,  men  and  women 
of  education,  let  us  be  truly  patriotic,  true  to  the 
ideal  of  America  and  of  democracy.  Let  us  con- 
sign to  the  second  place  our  merely  personal 
interests,  our  devotion  to  wealth,  comfort,  show 
and  position;  and  let  us  raise  to  the  first  place  the 
public  interest,  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  true,  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  our  fellow  citizens,  all  and 
each,  male  and  female.  Let  us  think  more  lightly 
t)f  fine  houses,  fine  clothes,  fine  carriages,  fine 
horses,  broad  acres,  and  all  the  other  worldly  and 
material  things  that  minister  to  a  mere  animal 
satisfaction,  and  let  us  seek  to  surround  ourselves 
with  fine  men  and  fine  women,  broad-minded, 
deeiJ-hearted,  strong-willed  beings  who,  to  all 
eternity*  may,  through  their  wisdom,  love,  and 
energy,  be  a  joy  to  themselves  and  to  us." — Titos. 
Davidson,  in  the  Forum. 


Comenius'  Educational  Principles. 

The  following  summary  of  Comenius'  educational 
principles,  given  by  Professor  Painter  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Fduc  tion",*  will  have  interest  and  value 
for  those  who  have  not  read  the  book. 

Ktlucation  is  a  development  of  the  whole  man. 

Educational  methods  should  follow  the  order  of  nature. 

Roth  sexes  should  receive  eiiual  instruction,  since  the  end  of 
education  is  individual  development. 

Learning  should  be  made  agreeable. 

If  the  superstructure  is  not  to  totter,  the  foundation  must  be 
laid   well. 

Many  studies  arc  to  be  avoided,  as  dissip.iting  the  mental 
strength. 

There  should  be  an  easy  gradation  of  studies,  the  one  lead- 
ing naturally  to  the  other. 

•  ".X  History  111  KihHiitiun  •,  li.v  I"  V.  X.  I'uinttr:  I)  .Ajii.K.tdn  \  To 
New  Vcirk. 


Things  naturally  connected  in  themselves  should  be  joined 
together  in  teaching. 

Nothing  should  be  taught  that  is  not  of  solid  utility. 

Studies  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil 

Nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  heart  that  is  not  first  thoroughly 
understood. 

Let  nothing  that  admits  of  sensible  or  rational  demonstra- 
tion be  taught  by  authority. 

Let  no  task  be  assigned  till  the  method  of  doing  it  has  been 
e.\plained. 

In  the  sciences  the  student  should  have  the  objects  studied 
before  him. 

In  languages  the  mother-tongue  is  to  come  first,  next  the 
languages  of  neighboring  nations,  then  Latin  as  the  language 
of  the  learned  world.      [This  was  250  years  ago.] 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  by  practice  rather  than  by 
rule.    Rules  should  follow  and  confirm  practice. 

Words  should  be  learned  in  connection  with  things. 

The  concrete  should  precede  the  abstract;  the  simple,  the 
complex;   the  nearer,  the  more  remote. 

Things  to  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them. 

Religion  is  of  supreme  importance;  and,  in  addition  to 
religious  instruction,  the  young  should  be  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  Christian  virtues,  such  as  temperance,  justice, 
compassion  and  patience. 

Discipline  should  aim  at  improving  character. 

The  teacher  should  be  an  example,  in  person  and  conduct, 
of  what  he  requires  of  his  pupils. 


Himself  and  his  powers  and  the  powers  around 
him  which  can  aid  him  the  man  must  know,  and 
acknowledge  their  limitations,  if  their  power  is  to 
be  serviceable  to  him  according  to  their  measure. 

— Hcrbrat. 


Education  is  a  vast  whole  of  ceaseless  labor, 
which  exacts  true  proportion  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  merely  to  avoid  a  few  errors  is  of  no  avail. — 
Hcrhart. 


That  book  alone  has  a  claim  to  be  read  which 
interests  now,  and  can  prepare  the  way  for  fresh 
interest  in  the  future. — Herbart. 


To  point  out,  name,  and  give  permission  to 
move  things  takes  precedence  of  everything  else" 
This  process  is  applied,  first,  to  the  whole,  then  by 
degrees  to  its  parts,  and,  finally,  again  to  the  com- 
ponents of  those  parts. — Herbart. 


In  natural  history,  geography  and  history  the 
memory  should  be  spared  many  names,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  world  and  humanity  may- 
appear  in  liMTiinous  outline. — Herbart. 
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The  Culture  Value  of  Higher  Mathematics. 


WILLIAM    BENJAMIN   SMITH,  PH.D.   (GOETTINGEN), 

PROFESSOR   OF   MATHEMATICS, 

TULANE    UNI\ERSITY,    NEW    ORLEANS. 

Old'   lioti  tlinatos  egoo  kai  cphavtcros ;  alT  hot  an 
astroun 
viastenoo  pukinas  ampJiidromous  Iielikas, 
oukef  epipsauoo  gaiees  posin,  alia  par  autooi 
Zee'ii  theotrcpheos  pimplaviai  ambrosiees 

— Ptolemy. 

The  terms  of  the  subject  in  hand  absolve  one 
from  any  attempt  to  answer  the  query,  "What  is 
the  final  worth  of  Higher  Mathematics.'"  Ade- 
quate treatment  of  this  question  would  land  us  at 
once  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Values — of  the  ulti- 
mately Good— and  we  should  have  to  range  our- 
selves in  the  camp  either  of  Hedonists  or  of  Ener- 
gists,  if  indeed  there  be  no  middle  ground.  Even 
then  the  case  would  not  be  desperate.  Even  if 
pleasure  be  the  one  self-vindicating  fact  of  the 
world,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  justify  the  high- 
est mathematical  discipline,  pure  and  applied,  as  a 
pleasure-bringing  agency  of  great  significance; 
still  more,  if  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life  lie  not 
in  pleasure  but  in  activity,  in  self-realization,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Idea,  whether  of  individual  or 
of  species,  whereupon  pleasure  follows  (says  Aris- 
totle) as  a  secondary  unintended  effect,  it  would 
seem  easy  to  make  good  the  loftiest  claims  for 
Mathematics  as  an  especially  high  type,  if  not  the 
very  highest  type,  of  human-mental  activities,  a 
form  of  spirit-energy,  in  fact,  which  not  only  dif- 
ferences man  from  lower  animals,  but  marks  off  the 
higher  from  the  lower  races  of  men;  nay,  more, 
which  marks  off  the  very  highest  even  from  the  very 
high.  For  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  nobler 
varieties  of  men — the  Caucasian — have  nearly  all 
distinguished  themselves  in  several  modes  or  ele- 
ments of  civilization — as  art,  law,  social  institutions 
literature,  religion,  philosophy,  conquest,  discov- 
ery, commerce  or  others — and  while  even  the  infe- 
rior Mongolian  has  achieved  many  notable  things 
in  some  of  these,  yet  mathematical  success  has 
been  reserved  for  only  three  especial  bloods,  the 
triple  crown  of  humanity,  the  Hindus,  the  Greeks, 
the  Teutons.  The  indication,  then,  is  unequivocal 
that  mathematical  activity  belongs,  and  even  pecu- 
liarly belongs,  to  the  very  highest  form  of  energy 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable;  so  that,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  Energism,  if  the  goal  of  History, 


at  least  our  history,  be  the  perfect  and  complete 
flowering  of  Humanity,  if  the  sini/iuion  boniiin  both 
for  the  individual  and  the  nation  and  the  race  be  the 
full-rounded  development,  the  harmonious  unfold- 
ing, of  the  utmost  possibilities  of  our  nature,  then 
the  place  of  Mathematics  in  the  topmost  order, 
both  of  the  arms  and  of  the  frCiits  of  the  Spirit,  is 
indisputably  assured. 

Howevej-,  the  subject  for  discussion  imposes  a 
more  modest  task.  It  does  not  inquire,  "What,  if 
any,  final  value  have  Education  and  Culture,  math- 
ematical or  other  .''" — -a  question,  indeed,  that  may 
be  rationally  put;  on  the  contrary,  it  assumes  that 
education  and  culture  have  uncontested  worth,  and 
it  asks,  of  what  value  to  them  i  higher  Mathesis .' 
Herewith  at  once  the  further  query  arises,  of  value 
to  whose  culture.''  to  that  of  the  student  himself.' 
or  of  others  that  perchance  learn  from  him  .'  or  to 
the  whole  body  of  our  culture  in'  general .'  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  yes,  to  each  particular. 
We  must  take  culture  in  the  widest  sense,  as  regards 
its  nature  and  its  application. 

And,  first,  I  would  remark,  resuming  the  thought 
this  moment  dropped,  that  even  if  it  were  impossible 
to  make  clear  what  is  the  culture  value  of  Higher 
Mathematics,  we  might  still  be  unshakabl)-  sure 
that  such  a  value  really  exists,  and  in  the  largest 
measure;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  impulse  to  pure 
mathematical  speculation  has  always  shown  itself 
especially  strong  among  the  great  civilization- 
makers  of  the  earth,  and  always  at  or  immediate!}' 
after  the  crisis  of  fullest  bloom  of  the  culture  spirit, 
and  never,  unless  sporadically,  among  any  other 
people  or  at  any  other  epoch.  Who  would  think 
of  looking  for  high  mathematical  achievement 
among  an  inferior  people,  or  a  decadent  race,  or  in 
an  era  of  languishing  intellectual  life.'  Consider 
the  Arabs,  not  an  inferior,  yet  not  the  most  supe- 
rior, race.  How  distinctlj-  their  abilities  and  their 
limitations  are  indicated  in  their  attitude  toward 
Greek  and  Hindu  mathematics — both  what  they 
could  and  what  they  could  not  do.  At  the  moment 
of  perfect  efflorescence  of  the  national  mind  thej' 
seized  upon  this  discipline  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
but  they  were  never  quite  able  to  bend  the  bow  of 
of  the  mightier  Aryan  spirit.  Cast  your  eyes  over 
the  world  of  to-day.  Where,  and  only  where  are 
the  triumphs  of  analysis  celebrated.'  At  the  foci 
of  civilization,  in  the  fever-heat  of  the  elect  blood 
of  the  planet,  where  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  towards 
creative  activity  drives  it  with  cestrual  ardor  along 
the  path  of  discover)'.     Despite  our  own  immense 
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advances  in  wealth  and  all  the  material  elements 
of  civilization,  for  two  (generations  we  lagged  behind 
in  nearly  every  intellectual  rogard,  and  it  was  to 
the  men  of  F^urope  decisive  proof  of  the  arrest  of  our 
higher  spiritual  life,  the  fact  which  they  urged, 
"You  produce  no  great  mathematicians."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  everywhere  accepted  as  a  sure  sign 
of  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  in  America,  as  the  prom- 
ise and  potcnc)-  of  the  highest  achievements  in  the 
realms  of  mini],  that  within  the  last  score  of  years 
the  keenest  mathematical  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  us,  that  mathematical  instruction  has  been 
improved  and  extended  almost  incredibly,  and  that 
original  work  of  excellent  quality  is  prosecuted 
from  Maine  to  Californi  i. 

Passing  now  hurriedly  from  nations  tojndividuals, 
we  observe  that  creative  mathematical  power 
almost  always  implies  general  intellectual  abilities 
of  the  first  rank.  Teachers  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  testify  that  while  many  students  notably 
deficient  in  mathematics  may  show  remarkable  and 
even  extraordinary  ability  in  some  other  studies, 
yet  students  notably  excellent  in  Higher  Mathe- 
matics are  seldom  deficient  in  any  other  subject: 
mathematical  ability  is  not  necessarily  implied  in 
any  other  purely  intellectual  ability,  but  it  nearly 
always  implies  these  others,  at  least  in  respectable 
degree.  Quite  in  accord  with  this  fact  is  another, 
that  great  mathematicians  have  been  almost  uni- 
formly men  of  transcendent  power  in  other  direc- 
tions. Time  fails  me  save  to  mention  the  names 
of  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fermat,  Leibnitz,  Newton, 
Wallis,  Euler,  Laplace,  Bolzano,  Gauss,  Hamilton, 
Boole,  Cayley,  Sylvester,  Clifford,  Tait,  Thomp- 
son, Maxwell.  Helmholtz,  and  there  is  a  host  of 
others.  There  is  no  prejudice  absurder  than  the 
popular  one  that  the  great  Geometer  or  Analyst  is 
a  man  of  straitened  intellect,  versed  in  subtleties 
and  keen-sensed  for  figures,  but  devoid  of  imagi- 
nation and  dead  to  the  stirrings  of  the  larger  life 
of  the  soul.  This  charge  may  hold  of  the  circle- 
squarer.the  angle-trisector,  the  lightning-calcula- 
tor, but  not  for  an  instant  of  the  genuine  master  of 
numbers.  When  the  first  of  living  mathematicians, 
Sophus  Lie,  was  asked  to  name  the  characteristics 
of  the  mathematician,  he  replied  in  four  words: 
Phantasie,  Energic,  Sdhstvertraueti,  Selhstkritik. 
We  can  hardly  accept  this  enumeration  as  com- 
plete, but  it  is  at  least  so  far  forth  authoritative  as 
it  assigns  imagination  as  the  supreme  quality  of  the 
mathematical  mind.  History  teems  with  examples 
that  illustrate  this  truth.     Euler  declared  his  Addi- 


tion-theorem of  Elliptic  Integrals  was  obtained  not 
by  straightforward  reasoning,  but  rather  by  experi- 
ment or  divination  (potius  tcntando  vcl  divinnndo); 
■the  like  may  be  said  of  most  discoveries,  and  the 
creator  of "  Alice  in  Wonderland"  has  taught  us 
how  well  mathematical  pursuits  may  consist  with 
the  lightest  play  of  the  airiest  fancy.  The  fact  is 
that  great  mathematical  powers  conquer  all  domains 
of  thought  with  almost  equal  ease,  and  reign  "o'er 
all  the  realms  of  knowledge  absolute."  Thus 
Grassmann,  when  his  wonderful  but  premature  cre- 
ations failed  to  catch  the  eye.  of  Europe,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  fifty,  laid  aside  his  Aiisdclinungslchrc7\.\M\ 
closed  hi.'5  life  brilliantly  in  classical  and  compara- 
tive philology.  We  may  say,  then,  confidently  of 
the  greatest  Geometers  and  Analysts  that  the)- 
would  have  been  almost  equally  great  in  any  other 
field  of  pure  intellectual  effort;  they  were  fascinated 
by  Mathesis  even  as  a  chess-player  is  fascinated 
by  a  problem  of  extreme  difficulty  but  perfect  defi- 
nition; and  if  they  have  sometimes  lost  themselves 
in  too  exclusive  devotion  to  their  mistress,  it  was 
not  that  they  were  incapable  of  other  affections, 
but  because  her  charms  were  fadeless,  incompara- 
ble, and  infinitely  varied. 

What  is  now  the  logiael  bearing  of  this  array  ot 
facts,  hinted  rather  than  cited  .'  If  Higher  Mathe- 
matics be  a  flower,  not  of  the  human  spirit  in 
general,  but  only  of  the  choicest  national  spirit; 
nay,  more,  of  the  very  elect  of  the  elect,  if  it  is  a 
fruit  of  the  highest  culture  among  the  highest  cul- 
tured of  the  cultured  races,  its.  significance  as  a 
culture  product  is  beyond  question.  Even  if  we 
could  not  perceive  its  culture  value,  its  worth  as  an  . 
index  of  culture  would  be  indisputable.  For  where 
it  flourishes  there  we  inay  be  sure  the  highest 
intellectuality  is  attained;  and  where  it  does  not 
flourish  there  the  highest  intellectuality,  though  it 
may  be  potentially,  is  not  yet  actually,  present. 
Even  so  much  would  fully  justify  the  cultivation  of 
mathematics.  This  is  not  all,  however.  It  can 
not  be  that  higher  Mathesis  is  a  mere  concomitant 
of  culture,  the  barren  daughter  of  a  fruitful  mother. 
For,  abstracting  at  present  from  the  applications 
of  higher  mathematics  and  their  inestimable  con- 
tributions to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  our  life, 
and  fastening  our  eyes  solely  upon  the  reaction  of 
mathematical  study  upon  the  individual  and  the 
general  mind,  regarding  higher  analysis  and  geom- 
etry as  merely  a  Titanic  sport  of  the  intellect, -we 
can  not  but  believe  them  especially  adapted  to 
train,  conserve,  and  develop  the  powers  that  find 
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in  them  their  deh'ght.  This  holds  especially  of 
pure  mathematics,  because  it  is  especially  a  free 
and  natural  activity  of  the  intellect.  No  outer 
consideration  of  any  kind  spurs  on  to  such  study; 
it  is  not  work,  it  is  essentially  play.  The  mind 
does  it,  because  the  mind  wants  to  do  it.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  so  truly  of  applied  mathematics. 
There  some  object  is  to  be  attained  beyond  the 
mere  mathematical  result,  the  mind  works  not 
perfectly  freely,  but  under  a  certain  foreign  stim- 
ulus; it  toils  at  a  task  not  self-imposed.  Now  this 
task  may  be  extremely  important,  but  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  labor  it  demands  is  the  normal 
and  therefore  the  best  gymnastic  for  the  mind  itself. 
It  may  be  e.xceedingly  important  for  a  child  to  pick 
cotton,  or  follow  the  plough,  or  even  work  in  the 
factory,  but  we  cannot  believe  such  enforced  exer- 
cise the  best  for  its  physical  growth,  which,  indeed, 
is  often  checked  thereby  and  misdirected.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  doubts  that  the  natural  spon- 
taneous activities  of  the  child  or  of  any  other 
organism  must  be  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  organism  itself.  Herein 
lies  the  eternal  superiority,  as  culture  agencies,  of 
liberal  or  speculative,  as  over  against  practical 
studies.  The  former  are  essentially  free,  made  by 
freemen  and  for  freemen,  they  are  the  noble  play 
of  the  spirit,  its  self-expression,  its  delight,  its 
supremely  worthy,  intrinsically  just  and  proper 
goal.  The  latter  are  essentially  servile,  made  for 
servants  and  by  servants;  they  are  inherently  work, 
often,  in  fact  generally,  e.xtremely  useful  and  even 
indispensable  work,  but  nevertheless  work,  and 
hence,  at  the  very  best,  a  means  only  and  not  an 
end,  forever  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
a  goal.  The  free  speculative  activities  are  related 
to  the  enforced  practical  ones  as  the  fine  arts  to  the 
useful  or  industrial,  as  painting  to  printing, as  sculp- 
turing statues  to  paving  streets,  as  playing  the  vio- 
lin in  a  concert  hall  to  beating  a  dinner  gong  at  a 
a  railway  station.  Hence,  too,  the  universally 
observed  fact  that  the  most  profitable,  in  fact,  for 
culture  purposes  the  only  highly  profitable,  study 
is  that  in  which  one  is  interested ;  nothing  is  done 
well  that  is  not  done  con  ainorc.  Now,  the  study 
that  interests  is  no  longer  work,  it  has  become  play, 
not  what  we  have  to  do  but  what  we  want  to  do,  an 
unforced  and  unimpeded  outflow  of  energy. 

If  this  be  true,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
its  truth,  however  exposed  to  misconstruction  and 
perversion,  it  becomes  clear  that  Higher  Mathe- 
matics must  have  especial  significance  for  culture, 


for  it  is  preeminently  a  free  product  of  the  spirit, 
an  untrameled  sport  of  the  intellect,  a  voluntary 
choice  of  the  pure  reason.  To  say  that  the  forms 
of  activity  which  the  mind  spontaneously  devises 
for  itself,  in  its  highest  moments,  are  not  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  mind  itself, 
would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  any  reasoned  theory  of 
life,  particularly  the  prevailing  evolution  theory, 
and  would  be  like  saying  that  the  natural  sports 
and  mock-battles  of  tiger-cubs  and  children  are 
ill-suited  to  make  them  strong  and  supple. 

We  now  advance  more  confidently  from  such 
general  considerations,  and  inquire  minutely  what 
there  is  in  Higher  Mathematics  that  especially 
makes  for  culture.  First,  then,  mathematics  is  pecu- 
liarly the  discipline  in  which  exact  thought  is  pos- 
sible. The  merely  formal  process  of  comparing 
and  compounding  judgements,  as  by  syllogism,  is 
not  all  nor  most  of  logical  thinking.  It  is  true,  notor- 
iously true,  that  even  herein  mathematics  affords 
an  invaluable  and  almost  indispensable  discipline. 
This  truth  is  indeed  too  familiar  to  dwell  on;  but 
such  is  not  the  main  matter.  The  essence  of  think- 
ing is  found  in  Bri^riffhildung,  the  formation  of  Con 
cepts.  As  the  cell  is  the  morphologic  unit  in  the 
world  of  life,  so  the  Concept  is  the  logical  unit  in 
the  world  of  thought.  As  the  growth  of  the  physi- 
cal organism  consists  in  the  continual  formation  of 
new  cells  and  their  combination  and  re-combina- 
tion with  modifications  or  special  adaptations  into 
still  complexer  aggregates  or  organs,  so  the  devel- 
opment of  any  system  of  thought,  yea,  the  growth 
of  the  mind  itself,  consists  in  the  continual  gener- 
ation of  new  concepts  and  their  synthesis  into  more 
and  more  complicated  unities.  Now  the  primal 
condition  of  such  organic  constitution  of  simple 
elements  is  their  e.xact  delimitation.  This  latter 
is  accomplished  in  the  world  of  life  by  the  cell- 
wall;  it  is  at  least  attempted  in  the  world  of  thought 
by  precise  logical  definition.  As  no  stable  or  com- 
ple.x  organism  could  be  built  up  out  of  non-cellu- 
lar undifferentiated  Bioplasm  or  life-stuff — it  would 
speedily  collapse  in  a  heap — so,  too,  no  system  of 
thought,  no  consistent  consciousness  can  be  built 
up  of  unformed  mind-stuff,  not  sharply  bounded 
off  in  concepts.  It  is  just  because  of  this  lack  of 
precise  definition  in  our  notions,  that  incoherence 
finds  such  place  both  in  our  lives  and  in  our  doc- 
trines. If  our  notions  were  clearly  and  precisely 
defined,  if  we  knew  e.xactly  what  we  were  talking 
about,  the  Laureate  could  not  complain  : 


lO 
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"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

Our  philosophies  would  not  then  perish  of  inner 
contradiction,  fading  like  the  flower  of  spring-tide, 
but  would  grow  and  flourish  through  the  undis- 
tinguished lapse  of  ages  more  like  the  "  Starker 
Baum  "  of  which  Riickert  sings  : 

"  Der  ein  Sommertausend  lebt, 
Nach  vertrauemten  Winterstraum 
Neue  Lenzgedichte  webt." 

Now  Higher  Mathematics  presents  the  one  region 
in  which  the  formation  of  such  exact  notions  is 
thus  far  possible,  or  at  least  actual.  Here  the 
process  proceeds  apace  with  accelerated  velocity 
to  astonishing  creations.  Time  fails  me  to  discuss, 
ar.d  it  would  be  useless  merely  to  name,  even  the 
most  important  of  these  wonderful  ideas,  which, 
like  solid  masses  of  marble,  the  Phidian  genius  of 
Gauss  and  Abel  and  Jacobi  and  Riemann  and 
Ca}  le\'  and  Sylvester  and  Hamilton  and  Weier- 
strass  and  Sophus  Lie,  those  mighty  master-build- 
ers, and  their  peers,  have  shaped  and  piled  up  into 
colossal  temples,  not  made  with  hands,  and  ever- 
lasting. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  mathematician  and  his  own 
habitat  to  which  such  considerations  apply.  Even 
as  a  magnet  or  an  electric  current  determines  all 
space  around  as  its  field  and  penetrates  the  uni- 
verse with  its  lines  offeree,  so  Mathesis  inbreathes 
every  out- lying  science  with  its  own  spirit.  The 
term  in  fact  means  Learning,  and  might  not  improp- 
erl>'  be  defined  as  the  Universum  of  Exact  Thought. 
The  resistless  tendency  of  thinking,  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  precise,  is  to  become  more  and 
more  m.athematical.  Biology,  as  it  becomes  scien- 
tific, resolves  itself  into  Chemistry;  Chemistrj-  sim- 
ilarly resolves  into  Physics;  Physics  likewise  re- 
solves into  Mechanics;  and  Mechanics  finally 
resolves  into  Mathematics.  Scarcel}-  less  note- 
worth}'  than  this  mathematization  of  natural  sciences 
is  the  mathematization  of  moral  sciences,  as  Politi- 
cal liconomy,  Logic,  Metaphysics.  All  of  these 
have  felt  and  are  feeling  and  will  feel  in  augment- 
ing measure  the  subtle  contagion  of  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry.  Very  recently  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  write  a  Calculus  for  the  especial  use 
of  students  of  social,  political,  and  financial  phe- 
nomena. Boole's  mathematical  treatise  on  the 
Laws  of  Thought  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  subject  since  the  days  of  Aris- 


totle, and  Logic  has  now  become  almost  a  branch 
of  subjective  Mathematics.  Philosophy  too  must 
render  account  of  Space  and  Time,  and  in  her 
treatment  must  take  the  cue  from  Mathesis.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Kant's  Kritik,  no  other  single 
thought  has  wrought  so  deeply  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  metaph3'sics  as  that  developed  in  Riemann's 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  Ueber  die  Hypothesen  ivclclie 
der  Geonietrie  su  Grutide  !iege>i,  wherein  our  space 
appears  as  only  one  very  special  example  of  the 
great  class  of  n-fold  Aggregates.  Consider  too 
the  revolutionary  significance  for  Kantism  itself  of 
the  analytical  researches  of  Helmholtz,  so  inde- 
pendent and  yet  so  confirmatory  of  Riemann's,  as 
well  as  Poincare's  application  of  the  notion  of 
Group  to  account  for  the  tridimensionality  of  our 
empirical  space.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Philosopher  of  the  future  must  of  necessity 
be  a  mathematician,  not,  to  be  sure,  a  professional 
analyst,  but  well-instructed  in  the  methods,  fami- 
liar with  the  results,  and  informed  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  mathematical  speculation.  Over  the 
door  of  the  temple  of  Philosophy,  as  of  the  school 
of  Plato,  must  henceforth  be  written, 

"  Meedeis  ageoonietreetos  ee anaritlnneetikos  eisitoo.'" 

How  deeply  the  mathematical  spirit  has  pene- 
trated metaphysics  must  be  evident  to  whoever 
reads  Lotze  or  Herbart  or  Wundt  or  Royce  or 
Peirce  or  Howison,  and  how  serious  a  matter  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  mathematical  culture  must  impress 
whoever  studies  attentively  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  of  the  Gonditionud.  If  any  one  ha's 
mastered  the  elements  of  the  modern  Theory  of 
Numbers,  based  upon  the  process  of  counting,  is  it 
likely  that  he  will  go  back  to  De.s.cartes  and  New- 
ton, and  try  to  develop  the  psychology  of  number 
as  a  ratio  and  the  outcome  of  measuring  .''  The 
Beneke  Stiftung  has  recently  proposed  as  a  prize 
problem  the  Philosophy  of  Continuit)' in  its  broad- 
est aspect- ;  does  any  one  suppose  that  a  discussion 
not  grounded  upon  deep  mathematical  knowledge 
will  be  considered  b_\'  the  judges.'  Lastly,  what 
are  the  psychological,  or  rather  neurological,  lab- 
oratories, now  rapidly  multiplying  in  every  civilized 
land,  but  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  exact  methods 
of  mathematics  and  physics  into  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind.'  ■  It  must,  then,  be  abundantly 
evident  that  mathematics  is  fast  infecting  every 
branch  of  science  with  its  methods  and  still  more 
with  its  spirit. 
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And  this  holds  true  in  a  still  larger,  yet  unmen- 
tioned,  sense.  One  of  the  most  notable  tendencies 
of  higher  mathematical  study  is  to  enliven  the 
sense  of  possibility,  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
prejudice,  to  expand  the  horizon  of  hypothesis,  to 
widen  the  realm  of  May-be.  The  natural  inertia  of 
our  minds  disposes  them  to  rest  securely  on  axioms, 
so-called  self-evident  truths,  which  are  too  often 
not  true,  much  less  self-evident,  and  to  put  their 
trust  ill  maxims  which  are  often  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  This  tendency 
tinges  our  whole  life,  it  colors  our  thoughts  and 
ou  actions.  It  issues  in  narrowness,  one-sidedness, 
monotony,  rigidity,  and  a  dead  formalism.  Now 
there  is  no  other  form  of  culture  that  so  effectively 
opposes  this  Chinese  stagnation  as  the  Higher 
Mathematics.  "Why,"  it  was  said  of  Gauss's  Dis- 
quisitiones  Ayitluneticce,  "the  young  man  leaves  us 
no  ground  at  all  to  stand  on."  While  consequen- 
ces flow  from  assumptions  with  inexorable  neces- 
sity, yet  in  assuming  there  is  allowed  the  largest 
liberty;  in  fact  all  things  are  possible.  Panta  mot 
exestin  is  the  watchword  of  the  mathematician.  He 
acknowledges  no  authority  but  Reason,  neither 
creed,  nor  person,  nor  tradition.  Forhim  theEucli- 
dian  Geometry  is  only  one  of  at  least  four  possible 
geometries,  of  equal  logical  rights.  For  him  the  rays 
of  the  sun  may  very  wellreturn  upon  thesun, or  con- 
verge upon  theanti-sun.  Forhimitisanopenques- 
tion  whether  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  plane  tri- 
angle be  equal  to  a  straight  angle,  or  greater,  or  less. 
In  his  realm  of  numbers,  imaginaries  and  ideals 
mingle  on  equal  terms  with  reals.  He  admits  all 
manner  of  singularity,  he  wears  the  conscious  yoke 
of  infinitely  varying  supposition.  For  him  all  the 
conceivable  is  as  good  as  actual;  yea,  when  the 
wings  of  his  imagination  droop  and  fail,  the  wings 
of  his  reason  bear  him  steady  and  untiring  on.  So 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  notion  of  space  of  four 
or  even  n  dimensions,  but  he  investigates  its  pro- 
perties and  calmly  inquires  whether  the  intuition 
of  it  might  not  be  possible  to  our  organism  under 
conceivable  conditions  of  experience.  This  bold- 
ness, this  intrepidity,  this  broad-eyed,  calm-browed, 
deep-piercing  intellectual  vision  is  an  especial  fruit 
and  a  special  mark  of  the  highest  mathematical  train- 
ing. In  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle,  we  may 
say  the  mathematical  "Spirit  explores  all  things, 
even  the  depths  divine." 

This  daring  adventurous  mood,  that  made  Lo- 
bachevSky,  the  Columbus  of  Geometry,  lone 
voyager   through  unimagined   spaces^this    mood 


propagates  itself  to  every  province  of  thought  and 
nerves  the  soul  everywhere  to  romantic  endeavor. 
Self-confidence  not  only  heralds  but  follows  close 
in  the  wake  of  great  mathematical  achievement, 
and  spreads  itself  like  an  awakening  dawn  over  all 
the  faculties.  The  pride  of  intellect,  thus  nobly 
born,  itself  engenders  high  ambitions  and  inspires 
to  vigorous  effort  in  every  province  of  activity,  nor 
can  any  man  name  or  reckon  the  triumphs  in  dis- 
tant fields  to  which  such  self-esteem  and  height- 
ened sense  of  manhood  has  stimulated  and  impelled. 
Every  student  knows  the  glow  of  conscious  worth, 
the  just  self-exaltation,  the  uplift  of  the  soul  that 
treads  on  the  heels  of  distinct  and  assured  mathe- 
matical victory.  But  no  false  elation  and  self-con- 
ceit need  be  feared.  For  nowhere  else  does  detec- 
tion follow  error  so  swiftly  and  surely.  Plausibility 
is  of  no  avail,  fame  and  eminence  are  idle,  eloquence 
and  ingenuity  are  vain  and  impotent.  No  one  can 
err  without  almost  instant  discovery,  and  no  error 
is  reparable.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most  rigid  criti- 
cism is  imperatively  demanded,  and  no  other  form 
of  culture  begets  habits  of  such  infinite  pains-taking 
or  more  absolute  conscientiousness. 

But,  while  analysis  has  immensely  expanded  in 
many  directions  the  horizon  of  the  possible,  in 
others  it  has  defined  and  drawn  that  horizon  with 
astonishing  clearness  and  precision.  Gauss  showed 
not  only  what  regular  polygons  are,  but  also  what 
are  not,  geometrically  inscriptible  in  the  circle. 
Abel  put  an  end  forever  to  the  century-long  efforts 
to  solve  algebraically  the  general  equations  of  fifth 
and  higher  degrees.  Weierstrass  and  Frobenius 
have  shown  exactly  how  wide  the  realm  of  num- 
bers may  be  extended  with  conservation  of  the 
ground  principles  of  counting.  Lindemann  has 
proved  that  the  wrestlings  of  circle-squarers  have 
not  merely  been  fruitless  thus  far,  but  that  they 
must  forever  remain  so.  Their  problem  is  intrin- 
sically insoluble,  a  superior  angelic  intelligence 
would  not  see  how  to  solve  it,  but  only  perfectly 
clearly  that  it  could  not  be  solved.  It  seems  at  first 
a  presumptuous  sin  of  Mathesis  to  say,  "thus  far 
and  no  further"  to  Universal  Reason;  but  the  jus- 
tification is  complete,  and  it  is  a  weird  and  wonder- 
ful vision,  striking  the  soul  through  with  religious 
awe,  this  of  the  pure  Intellect,  like  Dante's  Minos, 
tracing  round  itself  with  the  wand  of  analysis  the 
circle  of  its  own  possibilities. 

Closely  related  hereto  is  the  poise  of  the  mathe- 
matical temper,  the  vision  of  things  as  they  are. 
Nowhere  else  is  it  so  true,  the  word  of  Hesiod,  that 
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the  gods  have  placed   labor  before  all  excellence,  necessarily  imply  those  minor  graces  of  the  spirit 

Patience,  industry,  energy  are  indispensable  to  sue-  that  embellish  and  ennoble  the  life  of  man.     We 

cess,  and  their  reward  is  ample  and  unfailing.  Never-  need  not  be  surprised  at  anytime  to  see  all  the  ten- 

thelcss,  they  are  not  sufficient.     They  can  no  more  dencies,  however  strong,  of  any  training,  distorted 

make  a  great  mathematician  than  a  great  poet.  The  or  reversed  by  the  overmastering  force  of  inherited 

direct  gift  of  Heaven   is  in   both  cases  necessary;  impulse:   neither  does  it  break  the  strength  of  our 

Hence  it  is  that  mathematical  culture  teac-hes  every  contention,  the  fact  that  the  wisdom  of  the  mathe- 

instant  the  lesson  of  modesty,  by  continually  reveal-  matician    may   often   show  itself  to   be  "not   from 

iniT  to  us  our  limitations,  by  disclosing  heights  that  above,  but  earthly,  sensual,  devilish".     Only  the 

we  can  reach  only  by  long  and  steep  ascent,  but  to  probability  and  frequency  of  such  discords  are  less- 

which  the  sons  of  genius  have  been  upborne  as  on  ened. 

wings  of  eagle.   Moreover,  this  ethereal  region   is  To  return  from  this  digression,  it   must  next  be 

free  from  the  clouds  that  elsewhere  disturb  the  sight,  observed  that  Higher   Mathematics   not   less,  per- 

The  mathematician  is  but  human ;  he  is  not  exempt  haps  even  more,  than  any  other  science  brings  the 

from  the  rivalries  and  jealousies,  the  petty  vanities  student  into  close   and  vitalizing   contact  with  the 

and  other   unworthy  feelings,   that  vex   the   emo-  Infinite  and  the  Illimitable.     It  would  seem  at  first 

tional  and  cross  the  intellectual  life  of  his  fellows,  that  these  notions  are  too  vague  and  nebulous  ever 

Nevertheless,    his    atmosphere    is    comparatively  to  become  subjects  of  exact  thought,  but  it  is  well 

serene.     We   cannot  think  of  his  studies  as  con-  known  that  this  natural  prejudice  is  quite  erroneous, 

ducted  in  any  partisan  spirit  or  for  personal  ends.  The  ordinary  notions  of  the  Infinite  and  of  the  Infi- 

However  ambitious  he   may  be,  it  is  onl}'  honest,  nitesimal,  that  is,  of  magnitudes  great  at  will  and 

earnest,   successful  endeavor  that  can  gratify   his  small  at  will,  in  whose  essence  inheres  the  property 

ambition.     No  pulls  of  any  kind — social,  political,  of  transcending   by   perfectl)'  regular  process  any 

or  religious — avail  in   Algebra  or  Geometry.     No  previously  assigned  degrees  of  magnitude   ot  par- 

p.ntents  are  issued  on  methods  of  Contact-Trans-  vitude,  these  notions   are   capable  of  the  exactest 

formation;   no  trusts  will  be  formed  for  exploiting  definition  and  allow  among  themselves  an  endless 

Groups  or  supplying  Integrating  Factors;  no  money  arraj'  of  perfectly  precise  characterizations  and  dis- 

can  be  made  out  of  Invariants  or   Riemann   Sur-  tinctions.     What   is  far   more,  however,    the  deep 

faces.    Such  reflections  apply  happily  in  large  mea-  delving  of  Cantor  in  the  Doctrine  of  Manifolds  has 

sure  to  all   pure  science,  but  especially  to  mathe-  grounded  solidly  the  logical  existence  of  the  truly 

matics,  the  purest  of  the  pure.     The  mathematical  Infinite,  lying  always  over  and  beyond  the  Finite, 

mind  sits  solitary;  like  Bellerophon  of  old  it  mounts  not  merely  surpassing  it  at  every  stage  of  its  vari- 

alofts   and  launches  its   shafts   out   from  the  chill  ation.     All    sorts   of  orders   and  relations  among 

bosom  of  the  desert  air,  "beyond  the  arrows,  shouts,  these  Transfinites  may  be  treated  with  all  the  log- 

and    views    of  men."     It  is   quite   impossible   that  ical  rigor  that  pertains  to  the  treatment  of  finites. 

such   elevated  and  impersonal   pursuits  should  not  This  disclosure  of  worlds  of  worlds,  of  ascents  and 

uplift  and  refine  our  nature,  so  far  at  least  as  any  descents  unending,  is  at  once  stimulating  and  a\\;e- 

thrd  of  ours  can  affect  it.     And  here  let  me  remark  inspiring.    It  is  like  the  vision  by  the  brook  Chebar, 

that  1   do  not  forget  at  any  stage  of  this  argument  of  the  living  wheels  within   wheels,  or  rather   like 

that  the  best  and  the  most  we  can  say  of  any  study  the  revelations  of  telescope   and   microscope   and 

or  calling  or   discipline   is   that   it  tends  this  way  spectroscope,  all  in  one.     If  the  aspect  of  the  starry 

rather  than  that.      Human  nature,   however,   is   a  heavens  could  bow  the  proud  soid  of  Kant  in  rever- 

bundle  of  apparent  contradictions,  of  currents  and  ence,  surely  the  intellectual   view   of  the   Transfi- 

countercurrents.     Many  characters  seem  built,  like  nites  of  analysis  and  geometry,  where  inviolable 

ships,  in    compartments,   between    which  there  is  order  reigns  as  in  a  divine    Hierarchy,  must  strike 

no  communication.    The  reason  may  be  sound,  but  the  beholder  through    with   religious  sense  of  sub- 

the  will  hopelessly  diseased.     The  name  of  a  man  limity  and  vastness,  while  expanding  and  extollin"- 

pure  and  beloved  in  private  life  may  be  the  S3'non)'m  the  self-consciousness  with   the  feeling   of  mastery 

of  public  corruption;  or,  inflexibly  upright  in  office,  over  the  immeasurable.     It   is,  of  course,   possible 

he  may  be  notoriously  lax  at  home.     So,  too,  the  to  parse  and  scan  ever)- line  of  Homer  without  ever 

most  perfect  intellectual  integrity,  the  most  unsel-  hearing  his  music  or  being  seized   by   his   rapture, 

fish  consecration  to  impersonal  ideal  ends,  does  not  as  a  man  may  travel  through  meadows  and  forests 
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and  valleys  and   mountains  without  seeing  flower 
or  tree  or  cloud   or  torrent,  and  along  the  ocean 
beach  nor  "hear  the  mighty  billows   rolling  ever- 
more".    So,  too,  a  teacher  may  undoubtedly  guide 
a  class  skillfully  through  the  calculus  without  ever 
awakening    any    consciousness    of  the   enchanted 
realm    of  open   mystery  through   which   they  are 
moving;  and  there  may  be   eyes  and  ears  that  are 
by  nature  closed  to   such  sights  and   sounds;  non 
ciiivis    hoinini  contingit    adire    Corintliiiin;   but   in 
general  under  proper  tutelage  even  the  non-math- 
ematical mind  will  gaze  upon  the  scene  in  fascina- 
tion, with  wonder  and  admiration.     Propose  to  the 
class  such  a  simple  problem  as  to  evaluate  -~-  for 
X   increasing    without    limit.       They    may    derive 
mechanically  numerator  and  denominator,  and  find 
the  limit  of  the  quotient  for  the   critical  value,  and 
so  make  an  end  of  it;  but  let  the  teacher  pause  and 
develop  the  significance  of  the  answer,  0,  showing 
as  it  does  the  infinitely  low  order  of  the  infinity  of 
the  logarithm;  let  him  point  out  how  the  logarithm 
does  indeed  follow  its  argument  on  towards  infinity, 
but  at  an   ever-slackening   snail's-pace,    dragging 
itsilf  forwar  1   more   slowly  than   at   any   namable 
rate,  and  yet  infinitely  faster  than  the  logarithm  of 
the  logarithm  itself;  let  him  illustrate  and  empha- 
size this  elementary  fact,  and   mark   whether   the 
fancy  of  the  most  Philistine  is  not  touched,  whether 
interest  is  not  aroused,  as   at   some   strange   spec- 
tacle, the  eye  enkindled  and   the   pulse  quickened 
at  this  unveiling  of  the   unimagined   and    uncon- 
ceived.       Students    of  no    mathematical    turn,    of 
marked  linguistic  leaning,  have   testified   and   will 
testify  that  the  Calculus  and  even  Analytic  Geom- 
etry in  college  have   stimulated    them  as  no  other 
studies,  have  opened  up  illimitable  vistas  of  thought, 
and  have  engendered  undying  thirst  for  the  trans- 
cendent and  supersensual.     Does  not  a  great  light 
arise  upon  the  mind  that  perceives  for  the  first  time 
the  simple  yet  subtle  Riemannian  distinction  be- 
tween boundless  and  infinite?  We  speak  of  the  Om- 
nipresence of  God,  and  with  Goethe  we  call  Him 
the  All-enfolder,   the  All-upholder,  yet  rarely  do 
we  attach  any  real  significance  to  these  lofty  terms ; 
our  imaginations  persist  in   locating   Him  afar  off 
in  the  recesses  of  space,  whence    His   all-piercing 
eye  subtends   the  universe  under  an  acute   angle 
and  takes  instant  cognizance  of  the  minutest  hap- 
penings; the  sublimest  Pantheism  finds  Him  every- 
where, only  by  finding  Him  nowhere.     The  effect, 
then,  is  startling  when  Metageometry  assures  us  of 
the  perfect  possibility  of  God's   literal   and   spatial 


Omnipresence  and  All-enclaspment.  We  have 
only  to  conceive  of  Him  as  a  four-fold  or  n-fold 
extended  Being,  so  that  our  empirical  space  would 
be  at  most  a  cross-section  of  Deity,  an  evanescent 
phase  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  would  enfold 
and  touch  it  as  a  mere  border-land  at  every  point, 
as  truly  and  precisely  as  the  bubble  blown  by  the 
child  is  enveloped  and  upborne  at  every  point  by 
the  surrounding  air.  It  is  not  here  contended  that 
such  is  really  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe; 
it  is  intended  only  to  show  by  a  single  example 
how  the  Higher  Mathematics  expandsand  illumines 
our  conceptions  and  fits  on  new  wings  to  our  imagin- 
ations. 

Lastly,    it   is  in    Mathematics,  beyond   all  other 
sciences,  that  the  spirit  of  man  holds  converse  with 
the  Immutable  and  Eternal.     The  spectacle  of  un- 
ceasing change  in  the  process  of  nature  has  in  all 
ages  fascinated   the  inquiring  mind  and  sown  the 
seeds  of  philosophy  in  the  meditative  soul.    Panta 
hrei,  panta   choorci,  said   Heraclitus  :    all  in   flux, 
all  in  motion.     No  man  can  put  his  foot  twice  into  the 
same  stream.     The  individual  life  is  swept  along  like 
atransienteddy  in  theoceanoftheLifeUniversai  ;  or 
it  glows  for  a  time  like  an  inconstant  flame,  and  beats 
off  the  night  from  aboutit,  and  is  quicklyswallowed 
up  again  into  the  maw  of  darkness.     Modern  inves- 
tigation has  deepened  and  intensified  the  ancient 
conception.     It  sees   swift  and    pauseless   change 
where  the  Greek  might  reasonably  have  seen  rest 
and  perpetuity.     In  the  marble  repose  of  the  statue, 
the  modern  beholds  only   a   molecular  whirlwind; 
for  him  the  stars  are  drifting,  the  constellations  are 
falling  forever  asunder,  and  the  atoms  themselves 
look   like   passing   vortices   in  a  curdling  sub-fric- 
tional  ether.     The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  a  sub- 
lime reaction  from  the  doctrine  of  Impermanence! 
It  yielded  earth  and  air  to  Heraclitus,  but  pitched 
on  high,   in  the  realm   of  Ideas,   the  tents  of  the 
Eternal  and  Unchangeable.     Modern  Science  may 
be  defined  as  the  Quest   of  the   Intellect  for  Con- 
stants, but  these  Constants  too  often  bear  the  brand 
of  the  provisional,  the  inexact,  the  contingent,  the 
arbitrary.       So  true  is  this  that  able  savants  have 
seriously  questioned  the  Newtonian  law  of  Gravi- 
tation, as  being  too  ideally  exact  and  simple,  too 
smooth  and  unconditional,  unlike  other  laws  that 
have   so  many  ragged   edges.     In   fact,   in  seems 
gravely  doubtful  whether  the  totality  of  the   facts 
of  nature  conform    to  any  law  or    laws,   whether 
such  as  admit  of  more  or  less  exact  description  in 
laws  be  not  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole.     Be 
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this  as  it  may,  it  is  in  mathematsic  alone  that  this 
Quest  for  Constants  finds  its  surest  and  noblest 
quarry.  Whatever  doubts  we  may  admit  or  cher- 
ish concerning  the  actual  constitution  of  our  empi- 
rical space,  the  eternal  correctness  of  the  Euclidian 
Geometry  is  in  no  wise  impugned.  It  stands  like 
a  living  ever-growing  temple,  not  merely  imper- 
ishable and  ageless,  but  changeless,  save  by 
growth,  and  timeless.  If  the  flight  of  ages  should 
sweep  us  into  a  region  of  space  with  finite  curva- 
ture, though  the  theorems  of  Euclid  would  have  no 
application  to  such  a  space,  they  would  still  hold 
with  unimpaired  validity  of  the  homaloidal  space  for 
which  they  were  enounced.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  the  equally  rigorous  geometries  of  Lobachev- 
sky  and  of  Riemann  The)'  stand  complete  and 
perfect  and  indefectible,  above  and  beyond  time, 
not  merely  everlasting,  but  eternal.  Not  less,  but 
if  possible  even  more,  immovable  and  immutable, 
are  the  theorems  of  Analysis.  But  it  is  not  merely 
or  mainly  in  the  discovery  and  establishment  of 
always  valid  propositions  as  ordinarily  understood, 
about  triangles  and  circles,  roots  and  equations, that 
mathematics  finds  its  true  concern  with  the  un- 
changeable. Modern  Geometry  and  Analysis  are 
busied  particularly  with  geometric  properties  and 
algebraic  expressions  of  a  still  higher  nature,  which 
remain  unaffected  when  the  geometric  or  analytic 
form  is  submitted  to  a  closed  series  of  transforma- 
tions, and  these  profounder  permanences  constitute 
the  subject-matter  of  the  doctrine  of  Invariants, 
these  immutabilities  in  the  midst  of  mutation.  And 
here  it  is  that  Art  clasps  hands  with  Mathematics, 
though  lying  apparently  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
mentality.  For  Mathematics  is  a  search  for  the 
invariable  amid  variation,  a  contemplatioti  of  the 
Universe  under  the  aspect  of  Eternity;  while  Art 
no  less  strives  always  towards  the  same  goal — of 
course,  from  another  bound  and  under  another 
impulse,  not  to  discover  but  to  create,  yet  with  eyes 
set  ever  on  the  Unalterable,  the  abiding  types  of 
immortal  Beauty,  the  universal  amid  endless  par- 
ticulars, the  changeless  amid  the  ceaselessly  chang- 

As  all  Nature's  thousand  changes 
But  one  changeless  God  proclaim, 

So  in  Art's  wide  kingdom  ranges 
•  One  sole  meaning  still  the  same: 

This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 

Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress, 

And  serene  through  time  and  season 
Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness. 

Here    then    we    apprehend    a    deep    underlying 


essential  unity  in  these  two  complementary  aspects 
of  our  nature,  the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific.  They 
are  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  coin.  The 
plastic  and  mathetic  instincts  both  root  in  the  same 
play-instinct,  the  same  resistless  impulse  to  self- 
realization  through  activity,  and  both  drive  on  the 
spirit  through  the  transient  and  temporal  towards 
the  permanent  and  eternal.  Now  if  any  one  doubts 
that  this  immediate  presence  of  the  Immutable 
does  quicken,  e.xalt,  and  stimulate  the  soul  of  the 
student,  let  him  make  a  simple  experiment.  Let 
him  present  vividlj'  to  a  class  in  co-ordinate  geom- 
etr\'  the  most  elementary  invariant  properties  of  a 
conic,  let  him  unfold  clearly  the  notion  of  cross- 
ratio,  or  in  other  way  bring  the  pupil's  mind  into 
conscious  relation,  not  with  an)'  empirical  con- 
stants, but  with  the  rational  Constances  of  either 
algebra  or  geometry;  and  then  let  him  mark  whether 
the  mind  does  not  seize  eagerly  upon  these  fixed 
pillars  of  trust,  whether  interest  is  not  straightway 
aroused,  the  fatigue  of  attention  dissolved,  and  the 
countenance  lit  up  v.'ith  the  glow  of  intelligence. 
It  is  cheap  and  easy  enough  to  pooh-pooh  idealism 
of  every  kind,  to  cry  "  Extravaganza!  "  and  to  shrug 
the  shoulders  at  experiences  one's  self  has  not  met 
with;  but  the  zealous  teacher,  not  to  mention  the 
creative  thinker,  will  confidently  challenge  com- 
parison of  his  contentions  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
will  calmly  answer,  "Come  and  see." 

In  conclusion,  this  doctrine  is  no  new  doctrine. 
The  ennobling,  elevating,  inspiring  power  of  higher 
mathematical  studies,  in  other  words,  their  culture 
value  as  herein  set  forth,  has  been  recognized  in 
every  age  of  large  enlightenment,  but  never  more 
truly  or  splendidly  expressed  than  in  the  famous 
quatrain  of  Ptolemy,  which  \'ou  will  allow  me  thus 
to  translate: 

Though  mortal,  doomed  to  live  a  day, 
When  I  the  planet-paths  survey, 

This  dust  my  feet  despise; 
Up  to  the  throne  of  God  I  mount 
And  cjuaff  from  nectar-flowing  fount 

The  nurture  of  the  skies. 


In  the  center  of  our  civilization  is  a  little  child. 
Take  wise  and  loving  care  or  that  child,  and  all 
human  interests  are  secure  ;  neglect  it  and  they 
are  in  jeopardy. — Emerson  E.  While. 


The  Kindergartens  were  made  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  year. 
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Democracy  and  Education. 


President  Charles  D.  McIver,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


[Condensed  from  speech  delivered  before  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  Washington,  D.  C] 

Without  faith  and  generosity  it  is  impossible  to 
be  a  democrat.  On  the  contrary,  a  superficial 
view  of  one's  environment,  a  h'ttle  pride  and  self- 
ishness, a  little  deification  of  tradition  under  the 
soothing  name  of  conservatism,  proclaiming  as  a 
religion  the  doctrine  that  '  Whatever  is  is  right,' 
are  the  chief  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  a 
thoroughbred  aristocrat. 

That  the  wisdom  of  all  the  people  is  greater  than 
the  wisdom  of  a  part  of  the  people  sounds  mathe- 
matical and  a.xiomatic,  yet  the  practical  adoption 
of  this  principle  by  individuals  or  governments  re- 
quires faith  of  the  mountain-moving  variety.  The 
average  man,  even  among  intense  democrats,  fre- 
quently betrays  the  weakness  of  his  faith  in  the 
people  by  showing  that  he  has  more  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  a  small  committee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  than  he  has  in  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
people  combined. 

Because  of  this  weakness  of  our  faith  we  are 
inclined  often  to  give  more  attention  to  preparing 
men  to  serve  on  sinall  committees  of  life  so  that 
the)'  ma\'  manage  the  people's  affairs  than  we  give 
to  educating  the  people  so  that  they  may  direct 
their  own  affairs  and  so  that  their  voice,  which  in 
theory  is  supreme,  may  be  supreme  in  fact. 

Thomas  Jefferson  stood  alone  among  the  fathers 
of  this  republic  in  his  advocacy  of  absolute  democ- 
racy and  universal  education.  His  first  important 
act.^s  a  public  man  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
in  the  legislature  of  his  state  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  his  second  was  for  the  establishment 
of  a  thorough  public  school  S)'stem.  He  wanted 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  bondage  in  a  dem- 
ocratic government,  and  while  he  never  saw  his 
ideas  adopted  in  cither  direction,  and  while  he 
himself  died  a  slave  owner,  yet  his  implicit  faith  in 
the  people  and  his  unswerving  advocacy  of  their 
education  will  mark  him  forever  as  one  of  the 
patron  saints  of  democrats  and  educators.  It  was 
while  advocating  his  favorite  doctrine  of  universal 
education  that  Aaron  Burr  exclaimed  querulously 
at  him,  "  What  do  you  want  to  educate  them  for.'' 
They  are  hard  enough  to  manage  now." 

And  there  are  men  to-day  who,  driven  from 
Aaron  Burr's  position  by  the  omnipotence  of  truth 


and  time,  are  retreating  as  slowly  as  possible,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  generosity  and  patronizing 
friendship,  are  saying,  I  am  willing  to  give  them 
the  three  r's,  or,  I  am  willing  to  give  them  a  four- 
months' school  term,  or  so  many  years  of  school 
work,  etc. 

In  this  republic,  who  gives  the  people  anj'thing,' 
Are  they  not  the  government  themselves  ?  God- 
speed the  day  when  the  public  school  shall  have 
done  its  work  and  the  people  shall  have  come  into 
their  own  inheritance. 

The  subject,  "  Democracy  and  Education  "'sug- 
gests to  me  that  we  must  have  democracy  in  edu- 
cation.    This  means  : 

First.  We  must  have  teachers  who  believe  in 
genuine  democracy. 

Second.  The  sources  of  revenue  must  be  demo- 
cratic. 

Third.  The  administration  and  application  of 
the  funds  must  be  democratic. 

First.  Teachers  should  be  men  and  women  who 
believe  and  have  the  courage  and  tact  to  teach 
that  every  person  has  an  inalienable  birthright  to 
a  fair  chance  in  life,  and  that  no  healthy  man  or 
woman  can  escape  labor  of  some  kind  without 
shirking  duty;  that  idleness  is  a  moral  crime, 
whether  the  idler  be  a  tramp  or  a  millionaire;  that 
many  of  the  greatest  sins  and  greatest  blunders  of 
government  and  society  can  be  traced  to  the  idle- 
ness of  the  rich  and  the  ignorance  of  the  poor; 
that  every  attempt  at  an  aristocracy  on  any  other 
basis  than  the  golden  rule  laid  down  b)'  the  Great 
Teacher  is  a  sham  combination  of  selfishness  and 
hypocrisy,  and  that  an  aristocracy  founded  on  the 
golden  rule  is  ideal  democracy. 

Second.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in 
what  I  shall  say  about  the  sources  of  educational 
revenue.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  doing  honor  to 
those  who  have  given  of  their  means  to  endow  edu- 
cational institutions,  but,  if  the  people  desire  to 
have  the  scholarship  of  these  United  States  in 
grateful  sympathy  with  their  own  interests,  I  think 
that  their  safest  policy  will  be  to  provide  sufficient 
means  to  give  to  every  man  and  woman  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  culture  in  institutions  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation.  I  want  my  children  to 
respect  and  honor  the  great  educational  philan- 
thropists of  the  world,  but  I  prefer  that  they  should 
owe  their  education  and  their  preparation  for  the 
battle  of  life  to  all  the  people,  and  together  with 
this  debt  have  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  repay  all 
the  people  by  using   their    powers   so  as  to  bless 
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the  world  rather  than  that  they  should  owe  this 
same  debt  and  obligation  to  the  best  philanthropist 
that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  If  the  people 
are  wise  they  will  continue  to  secure  the  grateful 
obligation  of  citizens  with  trained  intellects,  who 
direct  thought  in  any  civilization. 

Third.  There  have  been  two  very  undemocratic 
methods  of  applying  the  public  school  funds  of  this 
country.  The  lower  public  school  has  for  many 
years  been  open  to  all  children,  and  a  child  with 
no  education  at  all  could  enter  it  ;  but  for  many 
years  only  those  people  could  enter  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state  who  had  been  able,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  secure  the  necessary  prep- 
aration in  secondary  schools,  unaided  by  the  stat-^ 
or  any  other  agency.  A  university  open  to  all  the 
people,  but  with  no  schools  within  their  reach  to 
prepare  them  for  the  university,  is  a  sort  of  mock- 
ery, from  the  standpoint  of  democracy. 

But,  the  most  serious  blunder,  and  the  most 
remarkable  one,  is  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
we  levied  taxes  and  appropriated  money  for  the 
support  of  educational  institutions,  where  only 
men  could  enter,  and  said  to  women  that  they 
must  get  their  liberal  education  in  their  own  way; 
that  the  state  had  no  concern  about  it.  This  blun- 
der had  its  origin  in  the  undemocratic  idea  of  edu- 
cation to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning — 
namely,  that  education  was  to  prepare  leaders. 
The  church  educated  churchmen  as  leaders  and 
the  state  educated  statesmen  as  leadeis.  As  it 
was  impossible  under  our  conditions  of  thought 
and  policy  for  a  woman  to  become  either  a' states- 
man or  a  churchman,  we  naturally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  liberal  culture  was  not  for  her.  Of 
course  many  sections  of  the  country  have  grown 
out  of  this  idea,  and  the  best  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  opening  their  doors  to  men 
and  women  alike,  while  states  and  sectioYis  are 
making  annual  appropriations  to  institutions  for 
women  and  are  raising  endowments  for  their  col- 
leges. Rut  it  is  strange  that  we  were  so  slow  to 
move  in  this  direction. 

Our  theory  is  that  we  no  longer  educate  men 
merely  for  leadership,  but  for  greater  productive- 
ness and  better  citizenship.  The  rrioney  invested 
in  the  training  of  a  man  returns  in  increased  pro- 
ductiveness as  a  laborer.  In  other  words,  the 
dividend  on  the  investment  is  material.  The 
investment  in  the  education  of  a  woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  pays  its  dividend  in  kind  and  results 
in  the  education  of  her  own  children  or  tl>e  child- 


ren of  others.  In  other  words,  the  education  of 
women  propagates  itself.  The  education  of  men 
generall}'  does  not.  You  cannot  improve  the  civi- 
lization of  any  people  except  through  their  homes 
and  their  primary  schools.  Homes  and  primary 
schools  are  made  by  women  and  not  by  men. 

The  great  problem  in  the  education  of  the  race 
to-day  is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  white  girls  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  United  States.  And 
let  us  remember  that  over  half — largely  more  than 
half — of  the  native  American  citizenship  is  still  in 
the  country. 

Whenever  the  United  States  government  decides 
to  make  another  appropriation  from  the  land  funds, 
it  should  be  directed  exclusinely  to  the  better 
training  of  all  classes  of  women  for  the  industrial 
warfare  in  which  they  are  required  to  play  so  im- 
portant a  part. 

If  we  want  real  as  well  as  theoretical  democ- 
rac}-,  then  our  chief  educational  institutions  must 
be  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  and  for  all 
the  people. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Will. 


(Third  paper  following  the  presentation  of  Herbartian 
principles.) 


THOS.  T.   CANDLER,  PRINCIPAL  CALDWELL  INSTITUTE. 


The  will,  whether  developed  or  original,  whether 
free  or  controlled  in  its  action,  is  certainly  a  princi- 
pal element  in  the  mental  whole  of  the  adult  mind. 
Differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  its  beginning, 
however,  greatly  divide  our  best  psychologists. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Herbartian  educational  doc- 
trine is  well  established,  but  there  are  still  some 
great  educational  philosophers  who  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  Even  our  own  Dr.  Harsis,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  educational  philosoper  in  Amer- 
ica, because  of  his  objections  to  Herbart's  will-the- 
or}-,  is  hostile  to  his  whole  s}'stem.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  educator  who  creates, 
molds,  or,  at  least  controls,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
will  of  the  developing  mind,  know  something  of 
what  he  is  about. 

Then  as  to  the  origin  of  the  will  in  the  individual, 
there  are  two  theories.     Stated  broadly,  they  are: 

First.  Will  is  one  of  three  original,  interdepen- 
dent, and  inseparable  parts  or  activities  of  mind  or 
consciousness.  This  iis  known  as  the  transcen- 
dental theor}-. 

Second.    Will   is   not   original,  but  is  developed 
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through   an   earlier   activity,   knowledge.     This  is 
the  developed-will  theory. 

The  two  theories  will  be  presented  as  briefly  and 
concisely  as  possible,  and  conclusions  ofwhat  seems, 
from  the  discussion,  to  be  correct  will  be  drawn. 

Hofifding  is  chosen  as  a  fair  representative  and 
as  giving  a  good  analysis  of  the  transcendental  the- 
ory. Starting  with  the  simplest  forms  of  animal 
life,  he  tracesthis  self-activity  through  successively 
higher  stages  to  the  highest  form  of  conscious  voli- 
tion. He  distinguishes  the  following  stages:  i. 
Spontaneity.  The  simplest  organisms  possess  the 
power  of  setting  up  movements  independently  of 
external  stimulus.  This  movement,  he  says,  is 
brought  about  by  the  discharge  of  acatniulatcd 
energy ,  the  perpetual  movement  pf  amcebae  being 
cited  as  an  example  of  spontaneity. 

2.  Reflex  Action.  In  organisms  endowed 
with  a  central  nervous  system,  this  spontaneous 
activity  persists.  This  is  evidenced  in  certain  em- 
bryonic movements  which  are  due  to  external 
stimulus.  But  the  independence  of  sense  impres- 
sions,which  these  spontaneous  movements  indicate, 
cannot  be  absolute;  equally  important  with  spon- 
taneity is  the  power  of  accommodation  to  external 
relations.  This  ante-conscious  accommodation  and 
determination  is  found  in  refle.x  action.  Says  Hoff- 
ding:  "  Reflex  movement  is  just  as  involuntary  as 
spontaneous  movement." 

3.  Instinct.  The  next  phase  of  volitional 
activity  is  instinct.  In  instinctive  movements  we 
seem  to  have  a  combined  system  of  means  directed 
to  an  end  that  lies  outside  the  present  field  of  the 
individual's  consciousness.  Instead  of  the  momen- 
tary discharge  which  we  have  in  spontaneity  and 
reflex  movement,  there  is  -the  direction  of  various 
powers  to  a  more  or  less  distant  end.  Stimulus  is 
required  to  set  instinct  to  work,  but  the  action  is 
determined  far  more  by  the  motor-tendencies  im- 
planted in  the  individual  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus.  Instinct  has  no  conscious  end,  but  rather 
imitates  movements  which  lead  to  an  unconscious 
end. 

Here  now  comes  a  distinct  transition.  What  has 
gone  before  is  marked  by  unconsciousness  of  the 
end  of  action;  what  follows  is  characterized  by 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  end.  Says  Hofifding: 
"Volition  proper  is  characterized  psychologically 
by  the  ideas  of  the  end  of  the  action  and  the  means 
to  its  realization,  and  by  a  lively  feeling  of  the 
worth  of  that  end."      The  transition  from  uncon- 


scious to  conscious  volition  is  made  through  atten- 
tion. 

No  excitation  occurs  without  arresting  the  atten- 
tion and  calling  forth  more  or  less  activity.  Change 
among  sensations  affords  an  opening  for  a  some- 
what higgler  form  of  volitional  activity.  When  a  new 
sensation  emerges,  it  is  more  or  less  welcome 
ascording  to  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  preced- 
ing sensations,  whether  exciting  discomfort  or 
relief  These  movements  of  attention  lead  to  an 
involuntary  selection,  an  elementary  choice  among 
the  emerging  .sensations.  The  transition  from 
involuntary  to  voluntary  attention  and  choice  is 
effected  gradully  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  memory  and  the  free  idea.  The  choice 
among  emerging  sensations  can,  then,  be  determined 
by  earlier  experiences.  Voluntary  attention  makes 
its  appearance  as  an  impulse,  being  guided  of  that 
which  it  desires  to  perceive;  it  is  capable  of  devel- 
opment into  clearly  conscious,  choosing  will. 

The  distinguished  phases  of  the  higher  form  of 
volition  are  impulse,  icish,  purpose  and  resolve. 

The  impulse  is  essentially  determined  by  an  idea; 
it  is  a  striving  after  the  content  of  this  idea. 

If  the  life  of  ideas  is  somewhat  further  developed, 
there  may  arise  thoughts  of  ends,  whose  attain- 
ment would  afford  pleasure,  but  which  do  not  set 
the  impulse  in  motion.  This  is  what  distinguishes 
the  wish  from  impulse. 

But  the  same  higher  development  that  makes 
the  wish  possible  will  also  produce  the  conscious- 
ness of  how  important  it  is  that  action  should  not 
follow  immediately  upon  the  impulse,  but  that  there 
should  be  an  interval  between  the  thought  and  its 
execution ;  so  that  ideas  and  feelings  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  the  thought  of  the  end  may  come  to  the 
fore  and  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  action.  The 
association  0/ ideas  and  the  feelings  excited  thereby 
may  interpose  and  inhibit  the  impulse  or  the  wish 
of  the  movement.  But,  if  the  object  of  desire, 
impulse,  or  wish  is  adhered  to,  its  attainment  is 
made  an  aim,  and  the  aim  further  brings  with  it  the 
purpose  to  undertake  such  activities  as  may  con- 
tribute to  its  realization. 

The  more  memory  and  the  dominant  feelings 
determined  by  memory  obtain  a  hearing,  the  more 
does  a  man's  nature  as  a  whole  obtain  influence 
upon  the  action.  A  maris  true  self  has  its  expres- 
sio7i  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which,  in  the 
co2irse  of  his  life,  have  taken  deepest  root  in  him. 
A  nd  only  when  the  action  is  determined  by  this  per- 
manent core,  can  a  man  be  said  to  have  willed  his 
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action.  If  the  action  to  wiiich  the  purpose  is 
directed  is  to  be  a  complete  expression  of  self,  then 
the  idea  of  it  must  be  brought  into  interaction  with 
every  important  side  of  the  self,  that  it  may  be 
made  the  object  of  a  universal  debate  in  conscious- 
ness. In  such  debate,  which  may  take  the  character 
of  a  powerful  inner  struggle,  consists  deliberation, 
by  which  mere  purpose  becomes  resolve,  since  a 
choice  is  made  among  the  posibilities  offered.  The 
difference  between  purpose  and  resolve  is  one  of 
degree.  The  resolve  is  the  highest  form  of  the  will. 
This,  then,  finishes  the  elaboration  of  the  tran- 
scendental theory.  Now  let  us  look  again  at  the 
other  theory,  as  set  forth  in  Herbart's  ps}  chology 
According  to  this  psychology,  the  mind  or  soul 
is  not  composed  of  separate  faculties,  but  is  a  sin- 
gle, simple  whole  or  unit,  whose  sole  function  is  the 
production  of /(/ivr.?.  Hence  the  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  production,  reproduction,  fusion,  arrest  and 
general  interaction  of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  apper- 
ception. 

Herbart,  it  is  true,  recognized  that  there  is,  from 
the  first,  a  volitional  activity,  calling  it  a  sort  of 
impetuosity,  an  impulse,  but  he  neglected  this  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  fnie 
ivill.  He  deduced,  as  has  been  shown,  a  progres- 
sive sequence,  through  ideas,  feelings,  and  desires, 
to  volition.  Keeping  in  mind  his  general  princi- 
ples, as  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  paper,  con- 
sider again  this  sequence. 

A  feeling  is  the  consciousness  of  a  furthering  or 
an  arrest  of  the  movement  of  ideas;  when  a  fur- 
thering, a  feeling  of  pleasure,  when  an  arrest  a  feel- 
ing of  pain. 

See  now,  under  Hoffding,  the  italicized  words, 
"  The  association  of  ideas  and  the  feeling  produced 
thereby."  Other  passages  containing  ideas  very 
similar  to  some  of  Herbart's  have  been  italicized. 
Desire  is,  in  general,  a  state  of  mind  which  strives 
to  bring  about  some  other  state  of  mind  not  now 
present,  and  is  always  directed  toward  some  par- 
ticular object  or  end. 

Hiiffding  says:  "  If  the  life  of  ideas  is  somewhat 
further  developed,  there  may  arise  thoughts  of 
ends,  whose  attainment  would  afford  pleasure,  but 
which  do  not  set  the  impulse  in  motion.  This  is 
what  distinguishes  the  ivisli  from  impulse." 

Herbart,  proceeding  from  the  above  definition  of 
desire,  saj's:  Impulse  strives,  therefore,  to  shake 
off  the  undesirable  state  of  arrest  from  the  idea  of 
the  desired  end,  and  to  exchange  this  state  for  that 
of  freedom  from  arrest,    in   order   to   be   complete 


master  of  the  object,  so  far  as  may^  be,  through  the 
medium  of  ideas.  But  desire,  in  accordance  with 
this  idea,  seeks  satisfaction.  If  this  appears  impos- 
sible, the  impulse  remains  mere  wish  and  has  no 
further  significance;  but  if  to  the  desire  is  added  a 
belief  in  the  attainability  of  the  desired  end  or 
object,  the  desire  passes  into  will  and  reveals  itself 
in  action. 

Says  Hoffding:  "But  if  the  object  of  the  impulse 
or  wish  is  adhered  to,  its  attainment  is  made  an 
aim,  and  the  aim  further  brings  with  it  the  purpose 
to  undertake  such  activities  as  may  contribute  to 
its  realization." 

Now,  from  the  study  of  these  two  theories,  what 
is  to  be  the  conclusion.'  Starting  at  the  point  of 
the  beginning  of  conscious  volition  in  Hoffding's 
presentation,  the'terms  used  and  the  analysis  itself 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Herbart,  as  is 
shoivn  by  the  foregoing  comparisons;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  and  definitions  of  both  is 
remarkably  nearly  the  same. 

According  to  Herbart's  view,  our  will  activities 
are  the  natural  accompaniments  and  logical  con- 
clusions of  our  thinking;  that  is,  they  result  from 
the  content  and  relations  of  our  ideas.  In  Hoff- 
ding's analysis,  the  discrimination  between  con- 
scious and  unconscious  will  is  clear.  The  uncon- 
scious phases,  spontaneity,  reflex  action  and  instinct, 
according  to  their  definitions,  undeniably  transcend 
ideas,  and  hence,  are  original.  Herbart,  although 
looking  at  this  activity  from  an  a  posteriori  point 
of  view,  with  the  desire  of  proving  that  will-edu- 
cation is  character-building,  was  forced  to  recog- 
nize this  unconscious  determination  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mind. 

But  is  not  conscious  volition,  as  Herbart  saj's,  the 
product  of  ideas.'  Many  psychologists  maintain 
that  it  is,  and  I  believe  that  in  can  be  seen  in  Hoff- 
ding's theory,  although  he  ranks  with  the  other 
school.  Preyer,  who,  perhaps,  has  made  the  most 
thorough  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  earlier 
activities  of  the  developing  mind,  says  with  regard 
to  the  will:  "  Activity  of  will  is  possible  only  after 
perceptions  have  been  had.  What  is  desirable 
must  necessarily  have  been  set  off  from  what  is  to 
be  repelled,  through  repeated  comparison  of  sen- 
sations, before  willing  can  show  itself  For  who- 
ever wills,  knows  what  he  wills  and  what  he  does 
not  will;  has  previously  ascertained  what  to  him  is 
desirable  and  what  is  repulsive.  The  new-born 
child  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  hence,  has,  as  yet, 
no  will."     Yet,   Preyer's  analysis  and  definition  of 
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pre-conscious  self-activity  is  identical  with  that  of 
Hoffding,  except  that  he  calls  Holding's  spoi/ia/ie- 
o!is  movement  iinpitlsivc  movement.  But  he  calls 
these  movements  absolutely  will-less. 

To  harmonize  the  differences  between  theories 
that  are  so  well  supported  and  which  have  so  much 
fact  in  experience  at  their  bases,  I  will  attempt  to 
make  a  distinction  which  seems  clear  enough,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  duly  recognized. 
Volition  is  one  of  the  natural,  inherent,  original 
powers  of  mind;  this  is  evidenced  in  the  pre-con- 
scious activities  of  the  individual;  and  it  is  this 
same  tendency  that  persists  into  the  period  of  cog- 
nition or  stage  of  conscious  volition.  But,  volition 
passes  under  the  control  and  determination  of  the 
mental  content. 

Is  it  presumption  thus  to  combine  the  ideas  of  the 
masters,  who,  in  life,  are  each  too  hostile  to  see 
the  truth  in  the  other's  theory  and  its  relation  to 
his  own.'  I  think  not.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  many  of  the  world's  great  controversies 
both  sides  were  partly  right. 

The  psychologists  of  the  developed-will  theory 
have  failed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  to  self-determination  is  original;  but 
by  their  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  developed,  they 
have  shown  that  conscious  will  is  governed  by 
ideas  and  feelings.  Herbart's  psychology  was 
developed  a  posteriori  to  fit  his  educational  theories. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  while  he  was  not  so 
correct  in  his  pre-suppositions  as  to  the  original 
constitution  of  mind,  he  has  produced  some  close, 
accurate  theory,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  control  and 
not  to  the  development  of  the  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  other  psycholo- 
gists, studying  mind  a  priori,  recognizing  its  three- 
fold character,  but  having  no  educational  theory 
to  give  further  direction  to  their  investigations, 
should  neglect  to  see  how  volition  passes  under  the 
domination  of  knowledge. 

The  above  given  distinction  removes  a  great 
pointof  difference  among  psychologists,  gives  room 
for  the  effect  of  education,  and  explains  the  cause 
of  the  irregular,  vicious  will-actions  of  the  improp- 
erly educated. 

The  investigations  of  such  men  as  Herbart  and 
Preyer  dispose  summarily,  then,  of  the  much 
mooted  theologico-educational  question  of  free 
will.  Let  me  quote  Herbart  and  Herbert  Spencer 
on  this  point.  Said  Herbart:  "Transcendental, 
or  original  and  absolute  freedom  of  will  is  mcon- 
sistent  with  the   idea   of  moral   education;  a  will 


which  is  independent  of  experience,  except  in 
capacity  to  control  e.xperience  cannot  be  educated. " 
Said  Spencer,  with  his  irresistable  logic:  "When, 
after  a  certain  composite  mass  of  emotion  and 
thought  has  arisen  in  him,  a  man  performs  an 
action,  he  commonly  asserts  that  he  determined 
to  perform  the  action  ;  and  speaks  as  though 
there  were  a  mental  self  present  to  his  conscious- 
ness, yet  not  included  in  this  composite  mass  of 
emotion  and  thought  which  determines  the  action. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  he  deter- 
mined the  action,  it  is  also  true  that  the  aggregate 
of  his  feelings  and  ideas  determined  it,  since,  dur- 
ing its  existence,  this  aggregate  constituted  his 
mental  self  But  to  say  that  the  performance  of 
the  action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will, 
is  to  say  that  he  determines  the  cohesions  of  the 
psychical  states  which  arouse  the  action;  and  as 
these  psychical  states  constitute  himself  at  that 
moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these  psychical  states 
determine  their  own  cohesions,   which  is  absurd." 

If  this  discussion  is  understood  by  the  reader,  it 
needs  no  attempt  at  application.  The  nature  of  the 
will  once  understood,  it  is  clear  what  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  teacher.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
of  the  two,  considered  as  psychologists  purely,  Hoff- 
ding is  the  better  psychologist;  but  Herbart's  psy- 
chology, while  faulty  in  its  assumptions,  is  correct 
in  its  application  to  the  end  intendeded;  viz.,  edu- 
cation. His  doctrine  of  apperception  is  the  broad- 
est principle  in  the  educational  theory  of  to-day. 

Need  it  be  said,  now,  that  the  methods  of  Her- 
bartians  are  adapted  to  attain  this  end.' 


The  Historical  Period. 


WILLIAM   H.   .MACE,   SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 


In  a  preceding  article  the  process  of  interpreta- 
tion was  defined  and  illustrated.  The  last  act  of 
interpretation  in  history  is  the  organization  of  its 
material  into  a  whole  or  period.  This  act  is  a 
synthetic  one  and  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  a 
fundamental  resemblance  in  the  content  of  events 
grouped. 

Let  us  suppose  the  class  has  finished  the  Amer- 
ican Reuolation  except  this  final  act.  There  yet 
remains  the  problem  or  the  discovery  of  its  organ- 
izing principle — the  fundamental  movement  com- 
mon to  all  its  events.  The  vjontent  of  each  great 
event  has  been  analyzed  and  tlie  particular  signifi- 
cance of  each   discovered.      The  teacher  assigns 
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as  the  problem  the  discovery  of  the  common 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  facts  already  studied 
and  the  selection  from  among  these  of  the  one 
which  is  most  fundamental  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  present  in  each  event.  Of  course  the  teacher 
has  seen  the  problem  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
each  step  has  so  directed  the  interpretation  of  each 
event  that  it  has  been  an  unconscious  preparation 
for  the  solution  of  this  last  problem.  Before  the 
French  and  Indian  war  closed,  the  pupil  discovered 
a  strong  tendency  to  co-operation  between  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  and  no  doubt  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  frequent  conventions  to  bring  about  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  war.  Even  the  smuggling  trade 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  rising  common  interests.  Certainly  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  old  revolutionary  organizations  which 
followed  called  particular  attention  to  the  tendency 
of  the  colonies  to  unite,  and  so  on  with  all  the  events 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  war.  While  the  student 
now  has  his  attention  called  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  character  of  the  events,  yet  he  will  also  notice, 
by  the  aid  of  stimulating  questions,  that  the  move- 
ment for  union  goes  steadily  forward.  If  he  does 
not  see  this  in  the  great  campaigns  at  first,  he  cer- 
tainly will  discover  it  in  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  efforts  to  establish  the 
Confederation.  After  the  treaty  with  England, 
the  events  connected  with  the  decline  of  this  Con- 
federation revealed  to  him  the  weakness  of  the 
Articles  as  a  system  of  union  and  that  these  same 
events  tended  more  and  more  to  stimulate  efforts 
toward  a  more  perfect  union.  The  culmination  of 
this  latter  movement  he  may  have  already  discov- 
ered in  the  Constitutional  conventions  and  the 
various  state  ratifying  conventions. 

If  the  class  is  strong,  the  re-e.vamination  and 
comparison  to  find  the  fundamental  organizing  idea 
will  not  require  an  extraordinarj'  amount  of  time  or 
energy.  In  fact,  a  strong  class  will  have  been 
looking  out  for  such  ideas  long  before  the  end  of  the 
period  has  been  reached.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
process  must  be  worked  out  not  only  on  account  of 
the  pedagogical,  but  also  on  account  of  the  histori- 
cal value.  The  result  not  only  unifies  the  events  of 
the  revolution,  but  makes  permanent  the  knowl- 
edge acquired.  The  deeper  view  of  the  idea  of 
union  as  a  force  permeating  and  producing  all  the 
events  of  the  period,  and  as  being  reacted  upon  by 
them  not  only  adds  to  one's  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  but  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
basis  for  association. 


From  now  on  the  Revolution  will  not  be  to  the 
pupil  or  student  simply  a  time  or  space  whole. 
Hereafter  the  American  Revolution  will  stand  for 
something  besides  a  series  of  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing events,  which  followed  each  other  as  "cause  and 
effect."  It  will  stand  as  a  movement — a  process 
— going  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  gradually  tended  to  bring  them 
into  united  co-operation,  not  only  against  Eng- 
land, but  also  among  themselves  after  danger  from 
England  was  removed.  Every  individual  event 
will  represent  a  contribution  to  the  mighty  move- 
ment. The  speech  of  James  Otis  in  1761  over  the 
legality  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance  will  be  seen 
again  and  again  in  all  the  state  documents  and  in 
the  controversial  writings  from  1761  to  1775.  The 
Stamp  Act  will  now  stand  for  deep  e.xcitement  and 
bitter  opposition,  but  will  also  be  seen  as  contrib- 
uting a  permanent  result  to  the  movement  toward 
union. 

If  the  class  is  strong  enough  and  time  permits, 
the  teacher  ought  by  all  means  to  require  a  dis- 
covery of  the  great  phases  through  which  the  idea 
and  sentiment  of  union  passed.  The  result  of  a 
discovery  of  differences  in  the  fundamental  move- 
ment of  a  period  gives  the  only  logical  basis  for 
the  sub-division  of  a  period.  In  this  case  such  an 
analysis  will  reveal  two  great  phases  or  sub- 
periods — union  against  England  from  1760  to  1783 
and  union  of  Domestic  Questions  from  about  1775 
to  1789.  The  former  will  sub-divide  into  union  for 
the  Rights  of  Englishmen,  from  1760  to  1775,  and 
union  for  the  Rights  of  Men,  from  1775  to  1783. 
The  latter  shows  two  phases,  also:  union,  on  the 
basis  of  the  sovereignity  of  the  state,  from  1775  to 
1785,  and  union  on  the  basis  of  the  sovereignity  of 
the  nation,  from  1785-1789.  Each  of  these  phase* 
is  a  phase  by  virtue  of  its  great  interpreting  and 
unifying  idea,  which  must  be  discovered  and  applied 
in  the  same  way  as  was  illustrated  by  the  greater 
movement  toward  union. 


It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  build  a  beautiful  human 
creature  than  a  beautiful  dome  or  steeple,  and  more 
delightful  to  look  up  reverently  to  a  creature  far 
above  us  than  to  a  wall  ;  only  the  beautiful  human 
creature  will  have  some  duties  to  do  in  return — 
duties  of  living  belfry  and  rampart. — Jolm  Riiskin. 


There  is  only  one  cure  for  public  distress,  and 
that  is  public  education,  directed  to  make  men 
thoughtful,  merciful  and  just. — John  Ri/skin. 
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Notes  from  the  Meeting  of  the  N.  E,  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July  7=12. 


OPENING  MEETING,    THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY   /TH. 


The  first  meeting  was  held  in  ConventiDn  Hall, 
Thursday  evening,  July  7,  five  thousand  people 
being  present.  President  McKinley  was  expected, 
but  was  kept  away  by  the  pressure  of  official  busi- 
ness. He  sent  a  letter  expressing  his  regrets  and 
assuring  the  teachers  of  his  interest  in  their  work. 
The  addresses  of  welcome  were  eloquent  and  ap- 
propriate. 

District  Commissioner,  John  W.  Ross,  spoke  of 
Washington's  pride  in  her  public  schools,  and  of 
their  wise  management  and  successful  work.  He 
showed  that  for  the  44,000  children  enrolled  there 
are  1,143  teachers,  elected  and  promoted  on  the 
basis  of  merit  alone.  He  spoke  of  the  success  of 
manual  training  in  the  schools,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  recently  authorized  the  erection  of 
a  building  to  cost  $125,000  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  claimed  that  the  valor  and  heroism  by 
which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  recently  won 
such  remarkable  victories  are  due  to  the  training 
and  discipline  received  as  American  freemen  in  our 
American  schools.  Our  widening  destiny  tends 
only  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  teachers,  who  must  train  a 
generation  for  more  perfect  citizenship  under  more 
complex  relations  and  more  difficult  problems  of 
government. 

The  second  address  of  welcome  by  President  B. 
L.  Whitman  of  the  Columbian  University  was  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful.  In  referring  to  the  war  he 
said  it  is  a  war  not  so  much  against  Spain  as  against 
"ignorance  and  cruelty  and  defiance  of  human 
rights,"  a  war  for  "liberty  for  body  and  soul,  for 
truth  and  hopes,  for  the  down-trodden  heart  of  man." 
We  quote  portions  of  his  address  referring  to  the 
teacher  and  to  true  patriotism: 

"In  a  republic  the  influence  represented  by  the  teacher  is 
to  the  last  degree  important.  Here  personality  supersedes 
authority.  More  than  we  think  the  personal  touch  is  shaping 
the  life  of  our  nation.  The  more  a  nation  controls  by  intelli- 
gence and  moral  weight  the  more  important  are  its  schools. 
It  is  a  lesson  we  have  been  slow  to  learn,  but  we  are  learning 
it  rapidly  in  these  days,  that  a  nation's  greatness  lies  not  in 
things,  but  in  men. 

"If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  greatest  opportunity  teachers  ever  had.  The  world 
has  discovered  that  its  riches  lie  not  in  material  resource  but 
in  life.     Material  good  is  good  only  as  it  contributes  to  life. 


To  souni  this  note  until  the  whole  range  of  human  experi- 
ence answers  back  to  it  is  our  first  task.  It  is  all  important 
that  we  get  the  conception  clearly  ourselves.  We  are  forever 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  educa- 
tional progress  consists  solely  or  mainly  in  the  perfecting  of 
material  appliances.  It  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  improve- 
ment of  teacher  and  teaching  power.  This  will  particularly 
appear  in  larger  knowledge  of  life  and  acquaintance  with  its 
laws,  sympathy,  insight,  skill,  tact,  adaptability.  Our  second 
task  is  the  privilege  of  securing  to  common  life  its  heritage. 

"Our  country  needs  just  now  emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  patriotism  is  not  confined  to  carrying  a  sword.  'Peace 
hath  her  victories  not  less  renowned  than  those  of  war.'  The 
peaceful  walks  of  life  need  to  be  trod  patriotically.  There  is 
a  patriotism  of  the  counting-house,  the  factory,  the  farm,  the 
church,  the  fireside.  To  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  sound 
government;  to  be  faithful  to  the  deminds  of  citizenship  ;  to  be 
honest  in  the  discharge  of  social  obligations,  to  be  clean  and 
pure  and  true — that  is  patriotism .  Teach  that  to  every  scholar 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  school  of  philosophy. 

"Out  from  the  schoolroom  it  will  find  its  way  up  and  down 
the  land.  The  millionaire  will  learn  it,  and  will  administer 
his  wealth  as  a  patriot.  The  statesman  will  learn  it,  and  will 
discharge  his  office  as  a  patriot.  The  plow  boy  will  learn  it, 
and  will  turn  his  furrow  as  a  patriot.  Fatherhood  will  learn 
it,  and  will  count  it  joy  to  be  proved  worthy  of  so  holy  a  task. 
Motherhood  will  learn  it,  and  will  teach  the  lips  that  lisp  their 
evening  prayer  to  frame  the  name  of  their  country,  making 
of  their  country  and  themselves  a  daily  offering  to  God.  So 
the  boyhood  and  girlhood  of  to-day  which  your  faithful  work 
is  preparing  for  the  larger  tasks  of  to-morrow  will  offer  to  the 
world  the  manhood  and  womanhood  that  makes  the  strength 
of  nations  and  furnishes  the  largest  guarantee  that  our  faith 
in  our  institutions  is  not  misplaced." 

Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  emphasized  the  great 
need  of  a  more  general,  a  broader  and  more  thor- 
ough higher  education  in  vievvof  our  greater  national 
life  and  our  new  relations  in  the  family  of  nations. 
There  must  be  more  specializing  in  history,  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  life  of  other  peoples  and 
their  methods  of  organizing  industries,  a  mastery 
of  foreign  literatures,  to  discover  tlie  fundamental 
aspirations  of  the  people.  This  new  burden  will 
fall  on  the  school  systems  of  the  several  states, 
and  especially  upon  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  demand  for  post-graduate  students  in  inter- 
national law  and  the  philosophy  of  history  will 
greatly  increase. 

"This  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  although  it  has  not  been 
consciously  realized.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  enroll- 
ment in  higher  education.  In  college  work  alone,  has  increased 
from  590  to  1,215  '"  'he  million;  it  has  more  than  doubled  in 
each  million  of  people.  The  post-graduate  work  of  training 
experts  or  specialists  has  been  multiplied  by  twenty-five;  for 
it  has  increa'Sed  from  a  total  of  200  to  a  total  of  5,000  in  the 
nation.     The  education  of  the  elementarv  school  fits  the  citi- 
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zen  for  most  of  his  routine  work  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  mining.  But  the  deeper  problems  of  uniting 
our  nation  with  the  other  great  nations,  and  harmonizing  our 
unit  offeree  with  that  greater  unit,  must  be  solved  by  higher 
education,  for  it  alone  can  make  the  wide  combinations  that 
are  necessary.  Shallow  elementary  studies  give  us  the 
e.\planation  of  that  which  lies  near  us.  They  help  us  to 
understand  our  immediate  environment,  but  for  the  under- 
standing of  deep  national  differences  and  for  the  management 
of  all  that  is  alien  to  our  part  of  the  world,  deeper  studies  are 
required.  The  student  must  penetrate  the  underlying  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  world's  history  in  order  to  see  how 
such  different  fruits  have  grown  on  thesame  tree  of  humanity. 
"There  have  been  great  emergencies  and  great  careers 
have  opened  to  American  teachers  in  our  former  history,  but 
you  stand  to-day  on  the  vestibule  of  a  still  more  important 
age,  the  age  of  the  union  of  the  new  world  with  the  old 
world." 

President  James  M.  Greenwood  spoke  of  the 
present  unsettled  condition  of  educational  theory 
and  practice  and  the  unstable  administration  of 
educational  affairs.  Out  of  the  present  ferment  and 
unrest  good  will  come,  if  the  settling  and  purifying 
process  is  carried  on  scientifically.  Our  tendency 
in  the  past  has  been  toward  a  general  distribution 
of  practical  knowledge  rather  than  to  a  very  high 
grade  of  scholarship  in  those  who  would  be  leaders 
in  advanced  intellectual  research.  This  general 
diffusions  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  people 
has  given  a  broad  intelligence  and  a  sturdy  inde- 
pendence to  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  and  has 
been  a  wise  course;  but  it  has  not  made  the  great 
specialist  or  the  deep  scholar.  The  present  ten- 
dency is  toward  fostering  a  higher  grade  of  schol- 
arship and  more  profound  investigation. 

Not  all  education  produces  power  and  strength; 
it  may  produce  weakness  and  degeneration.  Not 
all  change  is  beneficial.  "The  simple  test  is 
whether  it  had  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
themselves  or  was  itimposed  by  an  outside  agency." 
Strength  and  culture  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  peo- 
ple from  without,  from  a  foreign  source;  it  must  be 
a  growth  from  within.  Civic  education  must 
receive  attention  in  our  schools.  There  is  a  great 
awakening  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fine  and  industrial  art  education.  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  national  progress  and  permanent 
prosperity.  Its  full  development  will  make  the 
lives  of  our  people  richer  and  more  enjoyable.  It 
may  also  help  in  settling  equitably  the  disturbed 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  need  to  study  the  past  so  much  as  we  need 
to  study  the  present  with   reference  to  the  future. 


The  present  century  is  the  richest  and  fullest  and 
most  instructive  of  all,  and  we  should  study  it 
accordingly.  All  the  great  agencies  of  modern 
civilization  are  of  recent  origin. 

To  face  resolutely  the  future  and  its  possibilities,  and  to 
stand  unfaltering  by  our  country  and  sustain  her  honor,  sta- 
bility, and  prosperity,  is  the  duty  of  every  educator. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Webster 
Davis  declared  that  it  is  upon  the  education  of  the 
masses,  rather  than  upon  the  special  scholarship 
of  the  few,  that  this  country  must  depend  for  its 
still  greater  progress  in  the  future,  and  he  plead  for 
sound,  hearty  English  education  for  the  .children 
of  the  people  in  the  public  schools.  Here  the  pur- 
pose should  be  to  develop  human  power  and  to 
make  complete,  thoroughly  finished  men  and 
women ;  to  make  the  intellect  the  best  inspirer  of  the 
heart  and  the  servant  of  the  will  in  all  noble  work. 
A  nation's  wealth  consists  in  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  its  citizens;  its  nobility  are  the  men  of 
sober  thoughts  and  righteous  deeds.  These  must 
come  from  the  public  schools,  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  the  opportunity  of  the  poor,  the  ark  of  safety 
to  the  farmer  and  laborer.  Parsimony  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  means  death  to  all  the  grand  hopes  of 
free  labor;  death  to  all  the  wonderful  possibilities 
in  store  for  the  children  of  those  who  toil.  Liberty 
is  not  the  child  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  bar- 
barism, but  the  child  of  intelligence  and  of  educa- 
tion. , 

REGULAR  SESSIONS. 

Prof  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Pedagogy,  in  discussing  the  essentials  of  Eng- 
lish composition  decried  the  mere  formal  method 
of  teaching  this  subject,  as  a  great  error  ofthe  past 

"The  fundamental  requisite,  then,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
teaching  of  English  composition  in  the  elementary  school,  is 
abundant  and  continued  expression  ofthe  pupil's  thought  and 
feeling  growing  out  of  some  activity.  Some  experience,  some 
observation,  some  intercourse,  some  imaginative  construction 
on  the  part  ofthe  pupil." 

Dr.  Shaw  advocated  a  more  systematic  teaching 
of  spelling  in  the  elementary  school,  saying  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  taught  incidentally  al.one. 

Prof  C.  C.  Thach,  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  read  a  paper  on  English  composition  in 
the  secondary  school,  in  the  same  vein,  from  the 
standpoint  of  content  rather  than  from  that  of  mere 
form. 

"Children  should  he  led  by  easy  stages  to  write  of  what 
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they  know  absolutely  and  are  interested  in.  No  one  can 
write  well  unless  he  writes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
thought.  One  must  have  something  to  say  and  say  it.  To 
get  the  best  results  the  pupils  should  never  be  assigned 
abstract  subjects,  but  rather  should  be  assigned  the  subject  in 
regard  to  which  he  knows  the  most  and  feels  the  keenest 
interest." 

Prof.  H.  Surley,  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  history  in  the 
grammar  schools  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  a  real  teacher  of  history. 

The  mistake  of  modern  educational  effort  is  to  seek 
reform  and  reconstruction  through  organization,  detailed 
plans,  and  intelligent,  critical  supervision,  where,  after  all,  no 
reasonable  nor  satisfactory  results  are  obtainable  except 
through  scholarship,  skill,  training,  ability,  and  spirit  in  the 
teacher  who  stands  before  the  class  and  does  the  actual  work. 

State  Superintendent  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine, 
in  an  address  on  "The  Educational  Outlook,"  said 
we  have  been  passing  through  a  time  of  fitful,  ill- 
considered  experiments,  widely  drifted  from  right 
principles  and  sober,  conservative  practice. 

"  There  have  been  too  many  centers  around  which  the 
work  of  the  school  has  been  grouped.  We  have  too  long 
misconceived  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  common  school. 
We  are  evidently  close  to  a  day  when  we  are  to  sober  off, 
recover  our  s.^nity,  and  realize  that  children  are  injured 
by  being  rushed  through  things  and  rushed  from  one  thing  to 
another.  We  have  also  been  making  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  the  average  child  can  profit  by  the  intricacies  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy,  and  the  transcendental  mysteries  of  the 
Herbartian  pedagogy,  during  the  grammar  school  course." 

Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn  read  a  paper  on  "  Causes  of 
Abnormalties  in  the  Minds  of  Children."  Mental 
development  in  children  is  by  stages,  and  naturally 
the  course  of  studies  should  be  arranged  accord- 
ingly. Instead  of  doing  as  is  done  in  schools  where 
the  same  studies  are  prescribed  for  all  children,  the 
child  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  studies  best 
adapted  to  his  natural  inclinations.  The  whole 
child  should  be  educated,  and  only  when  this  is 
done  will  the  pupil  attain  the  highest  success. 

More  depends  upon  the  order  of  the  studies  than  upon 
the  studies  themselves.  If  the  course  of  study  is  adapted  to 
fit  the  child's  mind  it  will  make  his  knowledge  more  clear 
and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  more  pleasant,  with  a 
•consequent  increase  of  the  store  of  information. 

"  Another  cause  for  abnormalties  in  children  could  be  found 
in  abnormal  psychology.  These  abnormalties  first  attack  the 
finest  faculties  of  the  mind.  For  this  reason  all  teachers 
should  be  constantly  watching  for  the  appearance  of  fatigue 
and  nervous  overstrain  in  their  pupils.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
such  a  condition  is  to   have  the   heaviest  work  performed  at 


that  portion  of  the  day  when  the  child's  mind  is  most  active. 
Then  the  brain  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  force  which  is 
brought  to  weigh  upon  it,  and  is  able  to  properly  distribute 
the  knowledge  it  gains.  If  this  is  not  done  the  child  suc- 
cumbs to  the  strain  and  everything  that  was  labored  for  is  lost. " 
All  parts  of  the  brain  do  not  send  forth  the  same  sensa- 
tions, andthis  was  pointed  out  as  another  reason  for  all-round 
education,  particularly  among  young  children.  Many  chil- 
dren take  pride  in  devoting  a  large  amount  of  time  to  home 
studies,  but  in  his  opinion  this  after-school-hour  slavery  is 
irrational  and  unnecessary.  As  the  buisness  man  leaves  his 
office  so  should  the  scholar  leave  his  school,  feeling  that  when 
the  classroom  door  closes  upon  him  his  work  for  the  day  is 
over  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  recuperate  his  mental  faculties  and 
place  himself  in  a  proper  condition  to  resume  his  studies  when 
the  time  comes  around  again  for  his  appearance  at  his  desk 
in  school. 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  on  American  Universi- 
ties, said  the  educational  institutions  of  a  people 
measure  their  progress.  The  lines  of  history  con- 
verge in  them  and  they  contain  the  elements  which 
will  determine  destiny.  Recalled  attention  to  the 
great  increase  in  State  Universities,  which  "  will 
prove  the  great  hope  of  the  future." 

Prof  Jacques  VV.  Redway,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Geographic 
Influences  in  the  Development  of  the  United  States." 
In  discussing  the  influences  of  natural  environment 
on  the  development  of  society,  he  said: 

Man  may  rise  superior  to  his  environment,  but  the  environ- 
ment modifies  the  man.  When  Froude  for  the  first  time 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Norway  he  exclaimed,  'The  whole 
history  of  the  Norse  people  is  now  before  me.'  The  deep 
fjords,  with  their  sinuous  passages,  the  rugged  islands  with 
their  inhosoitable  climate— all  these  standing  out  in  pano- 
ramic array  before  the  student  of  history  formed  a  most  mag- 
nificent object  lesson  The  surroundings  had  made  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  The  features  of  the  landscape  were  all 
on  the  most  stupendous  scale.  The  towering  crags  and  the 
pinnacled  islets  were  washed  by  swift,  treacherous  currents 
and  beaten  into  shape  by  gigantic  storm  waves.  Environ- 
ment had  made  the  Norse  people  just  what  history  has  de- 
scribed them.  The  surroundings  were  not  such  as  encourage 
di  letante  pursuits.  It  was  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  what 
a  race  of  giants  was  born  from  such  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  was  with  the  National  Geographic  Society 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Cabin  John,  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  spot  a  few  miles  from  Washington  City. 
There  were  talks  on  the  work  of  various  agencies 
in  geographic  development  and  on  object-teaching 
in  geography.  The  gorge  of  Cabin  John  brook, 
the  canyon  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  well  illustrated  the  lectures. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  spoke  of  some  lessons  from  our 
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educational  history.  The  American  common  school 
is  the  most  original  and  characteristic  development 
of  American  civilization.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of 
a  united  people  to  educate  itself  for  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  society.  The  American 
common  school  has  adapted  and  assimilated  some 
valuable  elements  from  abroad,  but  has  adopted 
nothing  that  conflicts  with  its  own  fundamental 
ideas. 

The  American  common  school  has  solved  the  religious 
question  in  popular  education  by  demonstrating  that  the 
American  version  of  the  new  education  is  the  most  complete 
organization  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  absolute  religion 
proclaimed  and  lived  by  the  world's  gieat  Teacher,  for  the 
training  of  a  whole  people  for  a  genuine  republican  civiliiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  in  an  address  of  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  made  a  powerful  plea  for  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  the  higher  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people: 

The  people  are  back  of  the  American  high  schools  and 
they  need  defence  by  no  orator  or  writer.  The  three  great 
aristocracies — capital,  caste,  and  culture— are  all  in  tears,  in 
most  paternal  solicitude  about  what  they  regard  the  over-edu- 
cation in  our  working  classes.  They  say  it  makes  the  child  dis- 
contented and  fills  it  with  vain  ambition.  But  in  the  last  half 
century  the  popular  opinion  on  universal  education  has  chaaged 
to  national  policy,  on  a  very  broad,  a  very  grand  scale,  and  -I 
propose  to  bring  the  nations  into  court  to-night  to  give  testi- 
mony. 

Why  should  the  state  enter  upon  the  grand  work  of  giv- 
ing its  youth  the  very  best  education?  First,  I  say,  education 
is  needed  so  as  to  make  a  nation  strong  for  war,  for  defensive 
war,  and  also  for  offensive  war  when  the  rights  of  humanity 
demand  it.  Take  the  case  of  Prussia.  After  Napoleon  had 
defeated  Prussia  in  1806  and  dictated  his  infamous  peace, 
Frederick  William  III.  shut  himself  up  for  si.x  months  to  study 
the  means  of  raising  his  people  to  renewed  power.  When  he 
appeared  in  public  again  he  had  his  plan.  "We  must  regain 
by  intellectual  force,"  said  he,  "what  we  have  lost  by  physical 
power." 

A  few  months  later  came  the  great  edict  of  compulsory 
education  and  William  von  Humboldt  was  made  prime  min- 
ister of  education.  Prussia  passed  away  as  a  military  power. 
We  heard  of  German  books,  German  schools  and  universi- 
ties. People  crossed  tha  ocean  to  study  its  elementary  schools. 
Two  generations  of  Prussian  children  passed  by.  Then,  in 
1866,  came  another  proclamation  of  war — this  time  from  Aus- 
tria. King  William  called  out  from  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties an  army  of  300,000  men,  threw  them  across  the  border, 
whence  they  defeated  the  Austrians  almost  in  sight  of  her 
capital. 

The  American  newspapers  said  it  was  the  needle  gun  that 
conquered  Austria,  but  it  was  the  magnificent  German  school 
system  that  brought  the  result.  Austria  knew  it,  for  since  1866 
they  have  copied  the  German  school  system.     France  knew 


it,  for  since  Sedan  she,  too,  has  strengthened  and  strength- 
ened again  her  now  magnificent  school  system. 

Secondly,  the  state  should  educate  as  a  means  of  indus- 
trial progress — that  its  people  may  be  rich ;  for  education 
promotes  industry  and  it  lessens,  it  does  not  promote,  idle- 
ness. Education  awakens  desiies  for  further  advancement, 
and  the  world  teems  with  multiplied  forms  of  human  skill. 
What  a  great  proof  of  this  have  been  the  expositions  of  the 
world — bringing  together  the  product  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  world. 

Education  is  the  .supreme  duty  of  the  state.  The  school 
must  be  placed  within. easy  reach  of  every  child  born  to  Amer- 
can  citizenship.  The  teacher  must  place  his  hands  in  bless- 
ing on  the  head  of  every  child  born  under  our  flag.  What 
the  state  demands  is  not  intelligence  alone,  but  intelligence 
and  virtue. 

At  the  closing  session,  in  Convention  Hal!,  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  teachers  made  short  addresses  on 
subjects  of  practical  importance — a  kind  of  educa- 
tion review. 

JV.  L.  D.  Harvey  reminded  teachers  that  success, 
depends  on  skill  in  doing  the  commonplace  things 
of  the  school.  Speaking  of  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, he  said: 

In  our  professional  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  a 
very  large  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  given  to  the  consider- 
ation of  methods  of  teaching.  We  are  concerning  ourselves 
too  much-with  the  'how'  instead  of  with  the  'what'  of  the 
subject.  I  am  concerned  with  what  particular  idea  shall  be 
suggested  to  what  particular  pupil  in  a  particular  instance. 
There  should  be  specific  aims  in  each  recitation,  and  then  it 
is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  know  precisely  the  things 
which  must  be  known  and  done  by  the  pupil  in  order  that  he 
may  reach  that  specific  aim. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  spoke  of 
the  two  basic  elements  that  enter  into  any  just  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  education — the  individ- 
ual and  the  sociaJ.  There  must  be  the  acquisition 
of  a  stock  of  powers  and  capabilities,  and  these 
must  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
proper  social  function.     Neither  can  be  omitted. 

The  doctrine,  '  everyone  for  himself,'  has  never  been  with- 
out advocates,  hence  has  come  the  development  of  individu  - 
alism  in  education  with  the  social  side  correspondingly  depre- 
ciated. Gradually  we  are  coming  to  know  that  some  of  the 
forces  of  society,  like  the  forces  of  nature,  may  be  estimated,, 
their  causes  and  effects  measured  and  in  part  controlled.  We 
are  coming  to  know  that  education  means  something  more 
than  a  development  in  the  individual — his  development  for  a. 
purpose.  Conduct  and  aims  go  hand  in  hand  in  education. 
To  the  degree  to  which  the  school  accomplishes  its  benignant 
purposes,  it  must  illustrate  the  aim  of  an  ideal  community 
life. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  New  England 
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Journal  of  Education,  urged  that  we  be  not  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  attained.  Progress  and 
improvement  must  te  the  watchword. 

I  urge  upon  you  that  the  school  of  to-day  must  to-morrow 
be  the  school  of  yesterday.  There  must  be  constant  improve- 
ment. We  must  not  only  have  the  best  navy  in  the  world, 
but  the  best  university  in  the  world,  the  best  artists,  the  best 
musicians,  the  best  men  in  every  line  of  mental  activity.  To 
possess  Hawaii,  to  possess  the  Phillipines,  is  but  little.  But 
it  is  the  whole  world  which  we  must  conquer  with  ideas  that 
are  American,  and  it  is  the  American  school  that  must  accom- 
plish this. 

The  last  speaker  was  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  spoke  on  the 
relation  of  the  university  to  popular  education. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  days  a  strange  phenomenon.  The 
universities  have  become  popular.  Little  by  little  they  are 
••leaking  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  never 
before  have  the  happenings  within  college  walls  elicited  so 
much  popular  attention.  Our  American  universities  sustain 
a  peculiarly  close  relation  to  American  life. 

This  is  the  university  era.  It  indicates  that  an  American 
institution  has  the  opportunity  to  do  a  great  work.  The  future 
belongs  to  that  university  which  can  make  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  part  with  itself  in  that  larger  university  idea 
wherein  dwells  liberty.  The  problem  of  the  unification  of 
the  schools  is  as  difficult,  as  delicate  as  it  is  vital.  The  lower 
and  the  higher  education  must  be  found  in  one,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  neither  shall  be  hampered  in  its  freedom  by  the 
other. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  "Amer- 
ica." 

DEPARTMENTS — BUSINESS   EDUCATION. 

In  the  Department  of  Business  Education,  Sec- 
retary Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, made  a  strong  plea  for  a  full  and  thorough 
business  education.  Such  as  will  assure  a  greater 
degree  of  success  in  honorable  and  legitimate 
business.  He  claimed  that  a  proper  training  for 
business  life  Is  no  less  educative  than  practical. 

A  business  education  opens  tbe  mind  to  a  comprehension 
of  that  distributive  system  of  commerce  by  which  the  division 
of  labor  is  made  possible.  It  shows  the  student  the  interde- 
pendence between  agriculture  and  transportation,  between 
manufacturing  and  insurance.  It  reveals  to  him  the  princi- 
ples and  details  of  the  banking  system,  the  great  and  useful 
mediator  in  all  industry  and  commerce.  He  learns  the 
piwer  and  usefulness  of  credit,  by  whose  aid  things  are  pro- 
duced, transformed,  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  He 
becomes  familiar  with  the  various  instruments  of  the  world's 
exchanges,  such  as  books  of  account,  promissory  notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  ships,  and  railroads.  He  learns,  or  ought  to 
learn,  the  legal  sanctities  which  have  been  thrown  around 
all  evidences  of  claims  and  titles.  If  a  diligent  student  in  a 
proper  business  school,  he  will  acquire  a  mental  grasp  of  the 


simp'er  principles  of  pilitical  economy,  for  there  are  axiom- 
atic truths  here  as  there  are  in  mechanics  and  mithematics. 
The  prizes  of  life  do  not  always  coma  to  the  mist  deserving. 
Many  things  must  co-operate  to  bring  in  great  results.  Innate 
ability,  which  schools  cannot  furnish,  must  find  conjunction 
witk  conditions,  circumstances,  opportunities,  which  lie  out 
of  individual  control.  To  be  prepared,  to  be  ready  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  time,  place  and  opportunity —this  it  is  to 
have  really  achieved,  whether  the  large  place,  the  large 
opportunity,  comes  or  not.  With  business  education  more 
general  we  may  expect  a  better  order  of  business  inen  in  all 
places,  both  great  and  small.  We  may  expect  less  waste, 
fewer  insolvencies.  The  world's  work  is  to  be  better  done, 
the  individual  life  dignified  and  exalted  by  higher  ideals,  and 
purer  ethics.  It  will  tend,  then,  more  and  more  to  reach  that 
high  plane,  which  we  may  well  believe  it  to  be  the  purpose 
of  God  that  we  all  attain. 

Prof  Emory  R.  Johnson  said  the  high  schools 
are  at  fault  in  providing  only  classical  and  scientific 
courses.  They  should  provide  a  business  course 
as  well,  and  they  would  then  be  able  to  keep  many 
boys  and  girls  much  longer  than  they  now  do. 

The  high  school  at  present  is  not  appealing  to  the  boy's 
business  ambitions  as  strongly  as  it  ought.  In  order  that  the 
high  school  may  attain  that  measure  of  development  which 
will  enable  it  to  fullfil  the  educational  functions  which  it 
ought  to  exercise  it  must  include  within  its  instruction  those 
studies  which  are  needed  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
entering  the  business  callings. 

The  core  of  instruction  should  consist  of  the  social  sciences 
— economics,  industrial  and  commercial  history,  and  political 
science.  The  work  in  English  and  in  accounting  should  be 
comprehensive  and  practical. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Mr.  Job  Barnard  in  a  paper  on  the  purpose  and 
value  of  manual  training  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  without  this  training  in  the  schools,  the 
city  boy  has  less  chance  for  success  in  life  than 
the  country  boy,  who  gets  a  valuable  training  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  country  life. 

It  is  of  value  in  many  ways  ;  it  inspires  cenfidence  ;  teaches 
self-reliance  ;  enables  the  pupil  to  properly  determine  a  voca- 
tion ;  removes  prejudice,  and  gives  respect  for  the  mechanic, 
and  elevates  labor  in  public  esteem ;  it  lessens  crime;  it 
makes  men  and  women  more  careful  observers,  and  thereby 
enables  them  to  be  accurate,  truthful  and  trustworthy,  and  it 
discourages  the  education  of  children  beyorkd  their  capacity. 

In  the  absence  of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  the 
cojntry  boy,  raised  on  the  farm,  has  a  better  chance  for 
success  in  the  world  than  the  city  boy. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

In  the  department  of  Secondary  Education  Prof 
John  C.  Hanna,  of  the  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
read  a  paper  on  "  English,  the  Core  of  a  Secondary 
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Course."  He  plead  for  more  freedom  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  should  be  fewer  subjects 
and  more  freedom  in  selection  of  studies. 

Prof.  Thurber.  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  of  Bos- 
ton, emphasized  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  enlarge 
the  student's  command  of  language  must  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that  language  is  acquired  only 
with  ideas  and  the  power  to  think. 

Miss  Dye,  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Indian- 
apolis, assumed  that  the  secondary  school  exists 
primarily  to  prepare  }'oung  men  and  women  for 
life,  and  advocated  a  liberal  amount  of  American 
literature  for  the  education  of  youth  who  are  to  live 
in  and  perpetuate  a  growing  and  developing  democ- 
rac\". 

MUSIC. 

In  the  department  of  rnusic  Supervisor  E.  W. 
Pearson,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  music  as  a  stim- 
ulant in  child-life,  pointing  out  the  great  value  of 
music  in  softening  the  feelings  of  children,  refining 
their  sentiments,  and  stimulating  and  leading  them 
to  higher  and  better  things.  Miss  Hoffer  said  that 
music  for  children  should  be  simple  and  pure.  In 
learning  music,  practice;  should  precede  theory. 
C.  H.  Congdon,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Paul,  laid  stress  on  the  imitative  powers  of 
children,  especially  in  singing,  and  said  that  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  singing  in  this  natural  way. 

NATIOXAL    HEREART    SOCIETY. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Herbart  societ\- there  were 
many  interestinc,-  and  valuable  discussions.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  on  the  social 
function  of  geography.  Prof.  Spencer  K.  Trotter, 
of  Swathmore  College.  Pa.,  read  the  leading  paper 
on  this  subject.  He  said  en)phasis  should  be  put 
on  the  human  side  rather  than  the  physical  or 
political.  The  teacher  should  trj'  to  gi\e  the  stu- 
dent a  human  interest  in  the  great  busy  world  about 
him.  Such  a  treatment  of  geography  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  in  the  betterment  of  society. 

ART    EDUCATIO.V. 

In  the  department  of  Art  Education  the  presi- 
dent, Miss  Magee.  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  American  optimism  in  all  our  best  American 
art.  and  of  the  valuable  work  of  great  art  organiza- 
tions, whose  work  has  reached  the  common  people 
and  the  public  school. 

F.  H.  Daniels,  Supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  Buf- 


falo schools  said  the  supervisor  of  drawing  should 
be  a  teacher  as  well,  with  a  knowledge  of  children 
gained  from  sympathetic  study  of  them.  Children 
should  be  permitted  to  draw  from  life  the  things  in 
which  they  are  most  interested,  and  should  not  be 
confined  to  tj-pe  forms  alone. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  Univers'.t)- of  Wiscon- 
sin, showed  how  the  teaching  of  drawing  must  fol- 
low certain  well-defined  principles  of  teaching  com- 
mon to  all  subjects.  Like  language,  drawing  has 
a  formal  and  mechanical  side  as  well  as  a  side  of 
content  and  spirit. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  should  have  a  formal  arrange- 
ment of  topics.  Beginning  with  the  most  simple  structur- 
ally, as  the  drawing  of  lines  or  reproducing  ilat  copy,  is  not 
the  best  method  of  procedure  :  that  which  is  nearest  to  the 
child  should  constitute  the  point  of  departure. 

The  particular  difficulty  which  the  child  has  in  dra«-ing  is 
due  to  his  inability  to  see  for  purposes  of  representation.  He 
has  employed  his  sight  so  long  in  getting  taste  knowledge  of 
objects  and  touch  knowledge,  and  other  knowledge:-,  that  when 
he  enters  school  he  is  unable  to  get  sight  knowledge  in  and  for 
itself,  which  is  the  primary  requisite  in  drawing.  Teaching 
the  child  to  see  fiat  copy  is  of  little  value,,  since  form  divorced 
from  concrete  objects  is  simply  a  separate  and  distinct  form. 
No  matter  how  skillfully  he  could  represent  flat  copy,  he  would 
not  be  aided  thereby  in  seeing  the  actual  object  when  it  was 
before  him.  The  use  of  type  forms  is  far  more  valuable;  but 
drawing  directly  from  nature  under  the  guidance  of  skillful 
teaching  is  the  most  profitable  way  in  which  to  learn  to  draw. 

In  acquiring  the  manual  part  in  expression,  too,  greatest 
success  may  be  obtained  while  actually  representing  objects 
in  the  environment.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
child  is  principally  interested  in  this  work,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  principlesgoverningthe  teaching  of  drawing  may  be  really 
summarized  into  this  one:  First  give  the  child  rich  thoughts 
to  express  in  drawing;  then  aid  him  in  acquiring  the  means 
of  expression,  always,  however,  keeping  the  context  and  form 
together,  the  latter  dependent  upon  the  former. 

THE    BIBLE    IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  some  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  and  one  showing  the  recent  tendency  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  was  one  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 
The  addresses  were  largely  in  favor  of  giving  the 
study  ot  the  Bible  in  some  form  an  important  place 
in  the  schools. 


Man  is  indigenous,  and  education  is  his  unfold- 
ing. The  aid  we  have  from  others  is  mechanical, 
compared  with  the  discoveries  of  nature  in  us. 
What  is  thus  learned  is  delightful  in  the  doing,  and 
the  effect  remains. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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The  Imaginative  Factor  in  Education. 


T.    C.   KARNS,    PROFESSOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY   AND   PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,   KNOXvlLLE,  TEXN. 


Few  teachers  seem  to  place  the  proper  estimate 
upon  imagination  as  a  factor  in  education.  The 
training  of  the  memory  has  occupied  all  their  time. 
This,  coupled  with  a  dead  formalism,  has  wrought 
disastrous  results.  Rote  teaching  in  all  its  forms 
is  its  usual  manifestation. 

And  yet  the  imagination  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  life.  It  is  the  mother 
of  art  and  of  all  ideal  conceptions  of  both  material 
and  immaterial  things.  Our  geographical  con- 
cepts are  all  dependent  upon  the  constructive 
imagination.  In  no  other  way  can  we  properly 
obtain,  or  at  least  retain,  an  idea  of  the  lands, 
waters,  and  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  the  imagi- 
nation working  through  stories  that  sets  before  the 
child  its  ideals  of  conduct  and  character.  Through 
it  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  soul  are  aroused  and 
the  symmetry  of  perfect  life  is  developed. 

Of  all  the  mind's  functions,  the  imagination  seems 
the  most  blessed.  It  is  the  fairy  queen  of  child- 
hood whose  wand  calls  forth  all  that  world  of 
enchantment  in  which  we,  as  children,  so  delighted 
to  revel.  Then  there  was  no  need  to  discriminate 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  Santa  Claus  was 
just  as  real  as  "grandpa."  We  never  doubted 
him.  Ohl  the  beauty,  the  joy,  of  childhood's  sim- 
ple faith.  Everything  was  ordered  for  our  own 
delectation.  The  earth  and  sky  vvere  peopled  with 
good  fairies  and  guardian  angels  who  cared  for  us 
and  filled  our  future  with  joy  and  hope.  Without 
€ven  the  touching  of  a  button  or  the  rubbing  of  a 
lamp,  we  called  into  being  stately  mansions  and 
peopled  them  with  our  friends  and  ministering 
spirits.  We  made  and  received  calls.  Our  future 
lives  la)^  open  before  us.  We  became  famous  and 
held  receptions  at  which  the  great  of  earth  were 
present  to  do  us  honor.  We  had  families  and  dear 
friends,  with  whom  we  held  long  conversations. 
To  these  shadows  we  gave  names  and  habitation. 
We  clothed  them  with  personal  attributes  and 
bestowed  upon  them  a  distinct  existence  from  which 
the  exponent  of  reality  can  even  now  with  diffi- 
culty be  separated. 

As  we  grew  older  our  imaginations  carried  us 
into  foreign  lands,  and,  in  spite  of  bad  teachers, 
we  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  all  countries 
under  the  sun.     With  RoUo  we  wandered  through 


cloistered  abbe)s  and  read  the  history  of  nations 
on  the  tombs  of  their  dead.  We  stood  with  uncov- 
ered heads  in  the  aisles  of  Westminster.  We  sat 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  and  lost  ourselves 
in  the  wonderfal  mystery  of  a  past  civilization.  In 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  we  saw  the  common  end 
of  all  worldly  ambition. 

Who  does  not  remember  that  good  auntie  who 
gathered  us  around  her  knee  for  a  story.'  With 
eager  expectation  we  hung  on  every  word,  while 
the  fairyland  was  opened  to  our  view.  For  one  to 
have  made  the  least  "speck"  of  noise  would  have 
been  unpardonable.  Even  Rover,  as  he  sat  medi- 
tatively near,  knew  better  than  to  bark,  or  even  to 
growl. 

,  The  pleasure  and  the  fruition  of  the  imagination 
can  be  monopolized  by  no  class,  condition,  or  local- 
it}'.  The  child  in  the  country  has  "visions  and 
dreams"  as  well  as  the  child  in  the  town.  I  knew 
a  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  lonely  valley  far  from 
the  city.  With  his  little  sister  he  cut  highways 
through  the  wilderness  of  tall  rag-weeds  that  grew 
near  their  home.  These  roads  led  to  other  make- 
believe  homes  in  the  dense  jungles  of  vegetation. 
Their  parents  did  no  believe  in  stories  for  children, 
and  there  was  no  Kindergarten  or  wise  teacher  to 
develop  their  souls  with  accounts  of  the  beautiful 
of  life.  Yet,  at  the  magic  touch  of  their  own  imag- 
inations, common-place  sticks  were  transformed 
into  beautifull}'  caparisoned  horses.  They  rode 
and  they  drove  along  the  weed-lined  avenues. 
They  filled  the  weed-lot  with  a  teeming  popula- 
tion. There  were  families  and  heads  of  families. 
A1.1  were  named  and  assigned  to  specific  duties 
and  business.  There  was  even  neighborhood  gos- 
sip and  talks  about  the  new  arrivals  and  visitors  at 
the  different  homes.  The  boy  and  the  girl  that 
originated  all  this  are  now  growing  old.  but  they 
still  speak  of  their  life  in  the  weed-lot  and  delight 
in  recounting  its  experiences. 

And  3'et  there  are  parents  and  teachers  who 
seem  to  think  there  is  something  wicked  in  this 
love  which  the  chi  d  has  for  the  ideal.  They  think 
it  is  to  be  crushed  out  of  the  child's  life.  What  a 
depth  of  pity  we  must  feel  for  those  poor  children 
who  passed  their  childhood  with  such  parents  and 
such  teachers.  No  wonder  that  they  wandered 
about  with  sad  countenances  and  finally  grew  up 
to  be  pessimists  and  misanthropes.  Think  of  the 
child  \who  never  experienced  the  joyful  conscious- 
ness of  Santa  Claus,  or  never  heard  of  a  fairy  story  1 
never  had  awakened  in  its  soul  that  wealth  of  sym- 
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pathy    with    which    every  child   responds   to   the 
account  of  good  deeds  and  noble  actions. 

Teachers,  do  you  possess  a  full  consciousness  of 
your  responsibility  .'  Do  you  realize  how  the  chil- 
dren under  your  charge  hunger  for  soul  develop- 
ment.'  Do  you  know  that  a  conception  of  "the 
good,  the  true,  the  beautiful  "  is  as  necessary  to  the 
child  as  the  spelling  lesson  ?  When  these  children 
have  asked  you  for  bread,  have  you  given  them  a 
stone  .'  Have  you  given  them  the  husks  of  formal 
knowledge  when  you  might  have  developed  char- 
acter that  possessed  the  attributes  of  divinity  ? 


Letter  Writing. 


JENNIE  B.  GRAY,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Fellow  workers,  toward  what  are  we  aiming  in 
our  teaching  of  penmanship,  spelling,  and  English 
— is  there  a  goal  that  is  kept  well  in  view  ?  How 
many  of  our  pupils  can  apply  their  knowledge  to 
the  practical  demands  of  life  .'  Are  there  many 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  often  and  thirteen- 
who  when  asked  to  write  an  order,  a  lett'^r,  or  note 
can  respond  to  the  request  without  an  e.xpression 
of  reluctance,  or  the  often  heard  assertion,  "  I  don't 
know  how  .'" 

Have  we  many  pupils  who  can  seat  themselves 
at  a  desk,  and  with  ease,  correctly  write  a  letter  or 
a  note;  properly  fold  it;  properly  insert  it  in  its  case; 
and  properly  address  that  case  or  envelope  .'  Can 
our  boys  and  girls  write  an  order  on  a  butcher,  or  a 
grocer,  without  calling  on  every  one  within  hearing 
to  helpthem  over  the  hard  words;  while  the  business 
form  and  proper  punctuation  are  left,  as  an  enigma, 
to  be  solved  by  the  traders  in  tenderloins  and  aspar- 
agus ? 

For  what  are  we  so  carefully  training  children  in 
penmanship,  in  spelling,  in  English,  if  not  that  they 
ma)'  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  various  forms  of 
letter- writing .'  These  three  studies  are  but  by-  paths 
leading  to  a  main  road.  Certain  routes  lead  to  Rome, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  highwaj's  does 
not  mean  even  an  acquaintance  with  the  "home  of 
the  Citsars."  Just  so  with  letter-writing.  The  trio 
of  studies  named  lead  to  it;  but  the  subject  in  itself 
must  be  taught — the  different  forms,  the  style  of 
each  form,  and  the  proper  punctuations.  The  sub- 
ject must  not  be  dropped  until  the  pupils  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  a  well-written  letter. 


Who  of  us  are  not  inspired  and  cheered  after 
reading  a  beautifully  written  letter.'  Watch  the 
expectant  taces  of  strangers  and  tourists  as  the 
postman's  whistle  is  heard;  notice  the  eager  grasp 
of  the  small  packet,  and  then  say  that  skill  in  this 
department  is  not  one  of  the  leading  necessities  of 
the  day.  To  many  of  us  letters  have  come  from 
charming  people  with  whom  we  have  become 
acquainted,  and  we  have  been  shocked  at  their 
clumsy  sentences,  their  lack  of  style  and  improper 
business  form. 

In  the  days  of  stage  coaches  and  pony  posts  let- 
ters were  treasures,  and  the  gentry  of  our  land 
prided  themselves  on  the  florid  and  dignified  style 
of  their  epistles;  the  result  of  ease  and  the  fashion 
of  the  period.  But  those  days  are  past.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  where  the 
bulky  letters  of  our  forefathers  would  be  a  burden. 
Men  and  women  of  to-day  expect  of  their  corre- 
spondents something  brief,  newsy,  interestting, 
cheering — all  set  down  in  good  form  and  up-to-date 
in  style  and  appearance. 

Teachers  must  be  held  more  or  less  responsible 
for  this  acquirement,  or  the  lack  of  it.  Hence,  we 
trainers  of  useful  citizens  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  mastery  of  the  spelling-book,  the  understand- 
ing of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  the  writing  of  a 
/t'zu  letters;  but  there  must  be  a  systematic  course, 
embracing  every  form  of  note,  both  social  and 
business.  There  must  be  faithful  drilling  along 
this  line,  and  much  earnest  planning  to  make  the 
work  attractive  and  practical.  "Knowledge  is 
good,  power  is  better,  but  skill  is  best, "and  this  only 
comes  with  practice. 

Much  of  this  drilling  is  left  to  parents,  and,  as  a 
result,  only  children  from  intelligent  homes  acquire 
earl}-  the  habit  of  correct  form,  while  the  children 
of  the  poor,  who  will  most  need  it  to  aid  them  in 
securing  positions,  enter  manhood  and  womanhood 
but  partially  trained  in  this  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary attributes  of  an  educated  man  or  woman. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  the  letter  bags  of  a  nation 
contain  the  day's  history  of  that  nation .-"  Could 
X-ra)'s  be  focused  upon  the  mail  matter  of  a  gov- 
ernment, how  interesting  would  be  the  revelation.' 
V/ere  it  possible,  each  year,  to  make  an  exposition 
of  one  day's  mail,  no  truer  conception  of  the  prog- 
ress or  decadence  of  civilization  could  be  had.  In 
this  light  can  we  refuse  to  help  the  girls  and  boys 
of  our  land  to  a  skilled  comprehension  of  this  most 
needful  accomplishment.'' 

The  subject  may  be  presented  in  the  following 
manner:  i.  Orders.  2.  Letters.  3.  Notes.  In  the 
next  issue  of  The  Journal  I  shall  endeavor  t& 
give  a  few  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  in  the 
writing  of  Orders. 
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How  May  We  Keep  the  People  in  the  Country. 


superintendent  lawton  b.  evans,  augusta,  ga., 
[in  southern  school.] 


It  is  in  the  nature  of  people  to  collect  in  commu- 
nities. Man  is  the  most  gregarious  of  animals,  this 
social  instincts  and  capacities  impel  him  to  build 
cities  and  enjoy  living  in  them.  This  explains  the 
ambition  of  the  American  youth  to  live  in  a  big 
town. 

Our  American  idea  has  been  to  make  our  cities 
so  great,  so  beautiful,  so  attractive  and  so  full  of 
opportunity  that  everybody  will  desert  the  fields 
and  farms  and  move  right  in. 

The  educational  thought  of  our  age  has  been 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  city  school 
systems.  So  we  hear  of  the  great  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia 
and  a  score  of  other  places,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
a  single  county  or  township  of  rural  population,  the 
excellence  of  whose  schools  entitle  them  to  national 
repute.  The  emphasis  of  our  thought  has  been 
placed  long  and  devotedly  on  city  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  true  that  cities  are  the  centres  of  highest 
civilization.  Our  human  nature  has  made  them  so. 
Architecture,  art,  literature,  schools,  fashion  reach 
their  highest  forms  when  people  strive  with  each 
other  for  display.  The  very  contact  of  people  civ- 
ilizes them. 

Cities  are  also  the  centres  of  greatest  iniquity. 
The  worthless,  the  idle,  the  contentious,  the  wicked 
gravitate  toward  large  centres.  Extremes  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  meet.  The  force  of  cities  is  centri- 
petal and  attracts  every  thing  good  and  bad  alike. 
But  cities  do  not  develop  individuality.  There 
is  a  leveling  influence  about  them  that  merges  indi- 
viduals into  masses,  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  a  volcanic  genius  will  break  through  the  hard 
crust  and  rise  up  out  of  the  level  of  great  city 
life.  The  highest  types  of  individuality — the  strong 
and  independent  men  of  our  nation — have  been  born 
and  bred  in  village  or  rural  homes,  away  from  the 
turmoil  of  city  life,  in  quiet  and  serious  commun- 
ion with  Nature  in  her  grand  and  ennobling  forms. 
Now,  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  our 
population  lives  outiide  of  cities.  It  is  the  people 
of  the  villages  and  farms,  who  produce  the  food, 
and  raise  the  cotton,  and  fell  the  timber,  that  form 
the  basis  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures.    The 


rural  population  must  always  be  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  any  country. 

We  need  skilled  labor  in  the  fields  as  well  as  in 
the  city.  We  need  intelligent  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  a  farm  as  well  as  of  a  great  factory. 
We  need  business  methods  here  as  well  as  in  the 
great  commercial  houses  of  the  city.  We  need 
economy  of  effort,  and  conservation  of  force,  and 
adaptation  of  invention  and  discovery  here  if  we 
need  it  anywhere.  And  we  need  culture  and  refine- 
ment among  the  country  people.  Music,  paintino-, 
books  and  all  the  evidences  of  a  higher  kind  of  life 
are  as  proper  on  the  farms  as  in  the  cities.  The 
more  highly  educated  the  people  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  the  more  capable  they  will  be  of  takino- 
advantage  of  the  improvements  in  machinery,  of 
economizing  time  and  labor  in  producing  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  more  time  they  will  have  to  devote  to 
culture  and  the  higher  arts  of  civilization.  They 
will  reach  the  same  results  as  now  in  less  time,  and 
will  live  more  comfortably  and  more  happily. 

That  farm  life  is  behind  city  life  in  developments 
is  due  in  some  part  to  the  isolation  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation. Men  live  too  far  apart  and  see  each  other 
too  seldom  to  exert  a  refining  inlluence  over  each 
other.  In  other  part  it  is  due  to  the  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  educating  the  people  of  the  city. 
It  is  quite  time  that  we  change  the  emphasis  of 
our  study  and  turn  aside  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  excellencies  of  our  city  schools  and  consider 
the  necessities  of  our  rural  schools. 

The  wisest  policy  is  to  frame  some  educational 
scheme  that  will  keep  the  people  in  the  country; 
that  will  stop  the  exodus  from  the  farms;  that  will 
make  the  rural  population  content;  that  will  make 
them  enlightened  and  prosperous. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  tlie  cuunty  or  toivnship 
is  the  proper  unit  of  educational  organisation.  If 
one  system  of  schools  can  be  made  to  extend  over 
a  whole  county,  including  the  city  and  villages,  the 
organization  will  be  upon  the  basis  of  territory. 
By  this  means  the  entire  country  can,  after  awhile, 
be  brought  under  uniform  organization.  So  long 
as  the  organization  is  by  cities,  we  merely  organize 
by  locality,  which  can  never  be  uniform  nor  entire. 
It  will  always  remain  a  one-sided  development. 

A  proper  policy  is  to  induce  the  people  hereafter 
to  organize  by  area  rather  than  by  spots.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  give  to  the  rural  child  the  same 
school  advantages  as  to  the  city  child,  and  there  is 
every  reason  in  equity  and  good  sense  why  these 
advantages  should  be  the  same. 
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Arithmetic. 

1.  Give  the  "  Rule  "  for  the  division 
and  addition  of  Decimal  Fractions  and 
give  the  reason  for  the  "  Rule  "  in  each 
case. 

2.  A  pole  60  feet  hight  broke  into  two 
pieces,  such  that  two  fifths  of  one  piece 
equalled  two-sevenths  of  the  other. 
"What  was  the  length  of  each  piece  V 

3.  Three  men  bought  a  factory.  A 
gave  .?20,000,  B  gave  two  fifths  more 
than  A,  and  C  gave  25  per  cent,  less  than 
the  total  amount  paid  by  both  the  oth- 
ers. If  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  is  declared 
on  the  capital  stock,  how  much  money 
should  C  receive  'i 

4.  A  man's  property  is  assessed  at 
86,741.  His  state  tax  is  41i  cents  on  a 
hundred  dollars,  his  county  tax  is  22i 
cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  and  his  poll 
tax  is  S2.     What  is  his  whole  tax  V 

5.  At  what  per  cent,  above  cost  must 
I  mark  goods  so  as  to  fall  10  per  cent, 
below  the  marked  price  and  still  make 
12i  per  cent  V 

6.  What  are  the  proceeds  of  a  note 
for  S968,  due  in  90  days  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent.,  and  discounted  at  a  bank  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest  V 

7.  A  note  dated  January  4th,  1?95.  for 
89,874.69,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
had  the  following  indorsements  : 

July  Ist,  lb95,  received  ^.S79.28. 

February  18th,  1896,  received  .■?458,74. 
AVhat  was  due  on  the  note  Januaiy  1st, 
1898  y 

8.  Two  men  start  from  the  same 
point.  One  tr-avels  t'O  miles  due  north 
and  the  other  travels  40  miles  due  west 
in  the  same  time,  and  then  they  both 
turn  and  travel  towards  each  other  at 
their  former  rates  of  speed.  When  they 
meet  how  far  will  each  have  traveled 
from  the  common  starting  point  V 

9.  A  man  bought  hats  for  ?1. 25  each. 
He  sold  half  of  them  at  a  profit  of  Z%\ 
per  cent.  The  remainder  he  sold  at  a 
loss  of  S-'O,  and  then  found  that  he  had 
lost  8i  per  cent  on  the  whole  transaction. 
How  many  hate  did  he  buy  V 

10.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  wall  2 
feet  thick  and  6  feet  high,  built  about  a 
rectangular  cellar  whose  interior  dimen- 
sions, when  the  wall  is  completed,  shall 
be  20  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide  V 

English  Grammar. 

1.  "The  whole  cavalcade  paused 
simultaneously  when  Jerusalem  ap- 
peared in  view  ;  the  greater  number  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  laid  their  fore- 


heads in  the  dust,  whilst  a  profound 
silence,  more  impressive  than  the  loudest 
exclamations,  prevailed  over  all  ;  even 
the  Moslem?  gazed  reverently  on  what 
was  to  them  a  holy  city,  and  recalled  to 
mind  the  pathetic  appeal  of  their  fore- 
fathers. '  Hast  thou  not  a  blessing  for 
me,  also,  O  my  father':"" 

2.  "  Having  reached  the  house  I 
found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged, 
and  in  serene  possession  of  himself,  be- 
side a  file." 

Questions  1 — -5  refer  to  the  first  sec- 
tion, and  No.  6  to  the  second. 

1.  Give  all  the  dependent  clauses  and 
state  how  each  one  is  used. 

2.  What  are  the  modifiers  of  jiauiiid, 
silofCf  and  Ojipenl .' 

a.  (a)  Write  in  separate  columns  the 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs      (b) 


Write  in  separate  columns  the  regulai 
and  irregular  verbs,  (c)  Give  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  '(//  of  the  irregular  and  one 
of  the  regular  verbs. 

4.  State  the  voice  of  any  two  of  the 
transitive  verbs,  and  change  the  clauses 
in  which  they  are  used  so  that  the  verbs 
will  be  in  the  other  voice. 

.5.  (a)  Give  the  rules  for  the  capital 
letters  in  this  selection,  (b)  What  part 
of  speech  is  irlait,  and  how  is  it  used  in 
this  selection  ':* 

6  (a)  Analyze  the  second  selection, 
(.b)  Give  the  case  of  each  noun  and  pro 
noun,  and  your  reason  for  thinking  so. 

7.  Correct  the  following,  if  needful' 
giving  reason  for  each  correction,  (a) 
Who  can  this  telegram  be  fromV  (b)  My 
head  feels  badly  this  morning,  (c)  She 
is  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old.      (d)  It  is  I 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS: 

1.  You  get  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

2.  We  have  what  )0u  want.  We  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  state  to 
select  from. 

3.  You  get  your  orders  filled  by  return  train.  We  are  centrally  located. 
We  h.ive  a  full  line  of  school  supplies  at  very  low  prices.  "White's  Eloinonts 
of  Podsigofjy  at  !*lI.OO  po!>>tpaid. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALFRED  WIMIAM.S  A  CO. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The   following  Books   have  just  been  adopted   by  the    State    of 

Virginia  : 

ROLFE'S  STUDE^TS•  SEKIES. 

Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe.      ii\ols    each.     75  cents.     To  teachers 
S3  cents,  wiV. 

THE  KIYEKSIDE  LITEIUTIRE  8EKIE8. 

139  nunibeis  alrcad\  issued      Each  single  numbir,  paper,  15  els.  «tV. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  I'liitod  States  lor  Schools. 

Cr.  Svo  ,  $1.00.  rif/. 

JOHN  FISKE'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Cr.  8vo.,  :t'l.C'0,  111-/. 

Warren  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

i6nio.  35  cents,  tu/.     Adopted  kr  usee's  ilie  exclusive   n.ental   arith- 
metic. 1 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  books  mentioned  above  will  be  sent  on  application,    i 
Correspondence  solicited. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &c  CO., 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.         II  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y.        37S-3SS  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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that  you  fear     (e)  This  has  been  a  real 
cold  day. 

8.  Write  the  plural  of  Jish,  cuurti/ard, 
German,  Eiiglhliimin,  son-in-taiu,  deer, 
spoonful,  loolli-pick,  dnigi/,  gulf,  nlwrif. 

9.  (a)  Write  the  possessive  form, 
singular  number,  of  ./aiiicK,  inotlu'r-in-lnii; 
Jiix.     (b)   The  possessi^ve,  both  singular 

and  plural  of  choir,  child,  chiiiincy.  who 
ally. 

10.  Write  sentences  containing,  (a) 
A  participle  used  as  a  noun.  ( b)  A  par- 
ticiple used  as  an  adjective,  (c)  An  in- 
finitive phrase  used  adverbially,  (d)  An 
inilnitive  phrase  used  as  an  adjective. 
(e)  A  relative  clause,  (f)  An  adverbial 
clause,     (g)  A  noun  clause. 


Algebra. 

—  2 

1     If  — 9  is  an  example  in  subtraction, 

why  do  you  change  the  sign  of  the  sub- 
trahend and  add  it  to  the  minuend? 

2.  Factor  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
a" — b",  a^-f-b'^-l-'^^  —  2ab — 2ac-l-2bc, 
<:'-y\  x^-fx^y^  +  y*. 

I  151  I  17 

X  y  6     2x         3y         36 

Find  value  of  x  and  y. 

4.   Find   greatest   common   devisor  of 
2--\"-\-2\- — 4a,    3a*-|-6a^ — 9a-,    4a° — 
20a '■-j-  16a''. 

II  '  I  3 
5-   +    -=i,    -+-   =   - 

a  b  b  c  2 

I  I 


6.  If  I  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a 
fraction  its  value  is  }i,  if  i  be  added  to 
the  denominator  its  value  is  %.  Find 
the  fraction. 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of  4X'' — 4x''  — 
3x=  +  2x-l-l, 

8  Separate  29  into  two  parts,  such 
that  the  larger  divided  by  the  smaller  will 
give  3  ns  a  quotient  and  i  as  a  remainder. 

4a —b        a  +  b 

9.  Solve =  I. 

2a — b         a  —  b 

10.  Reduce  to  simplest  form 

a^4-b=         a^-b'^ 


a=— b  = 

a+b 

a-b 


a'-l-b'^ 


Allen's  Forty  Lessons  in  Double- 
E.MTRY  Book-keeping,  George  Allen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Price  $1.00.  Set  of 
blanks  40  cents. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  has  been 
before  the  public  several  years  and  has 
gone  through  five  editions.  It  has  gained 
many  friends,  and  is  widely  used  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  system  taught 
is  easily  mastered  and  the  presenta- 
tion is  clear  and  simple.  Those  who  have 
used  the  book  endorse  it  heartily,  and 
assures  us  that  it  is  easy,  practical  and 
well  adapted  to  school  use.  It  is 
intended  for  a  complete  ten-weeks  course. 


sands  of  children  who  have  learned  to 
love  the  children's  poet.  The  book  is 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  hand- 
somely bound. 


American  Bonk  Company,  New  York. 
Elementary  English,    by  E.    Oram 
Lyte,  Ph.  D.,   Principal  First  Pennsyl- 
vania  State   Normal    School,    Millers- 
ville.  Pa.     35  cents. 


a— b 
a  +  b 


Charlts  Scribner's  Suns,  New  York. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book.  Verses,  stories 
and  letters  for  school  reading.  Edited 
by  Mary  E  Buit  and  Mary  B.  Coble; 
with  introduction  by  George  W.  Cable. 
This  is  a  charming  collections  of  the 
most  delightful  of  Field's  writings  for 
children,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  thou- 


Elements  of  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, by  the  same  author.  50  cts. 
The  books  cover  a  complete  graded 
course  in  language  lessons,  grammarand 
composition  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades.  The  natural  method  is  em- 
ployed, requiring  pupils  to  formulate 
their  Oivn  conclusions  rather  than  to  learn 
definitions  and  rules,  which  they  fre- 
quently do  not  understand.  The  first 
book  is  carefully  illustrated, and  both  pro- 
vide abundant  exercises. 


SPECIAL  OFFBR 

To  Teachers  who  take  the  Journal  of  Education. 


Liives  of  DiMiii;;iiisiie<l  IVorili  Caroliiiin;i!Si,  a  book  of  650  pages 
with  portraits  of  all  its  subjects,  is  offered  to  any  teacher  in  North  Carolina  who  is  a 
subscriber  for  the  Journal  of  Education  at  10  per  cent,  discount  on  tne  regular 
prices,  provided  the  order  is  sent  in  before  the  20th  of  September,  1898. 

Below  will  be  found  the  blank  on  which  this  order  must  be  made,  after  being 
cut  out  of  the  paper.  For  further  description  of  the  book  see  advertisement  in  July 
Journal. 

To  THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   PUBLISHING    SOCIETY, 

p.  O.  Box  75.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

ORDER  FOR  THE 

"LIVES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  NORTH  CAROLINIANS," 

A  book  published  by  said  Society,  sold  onl.v  to  subscribers,  at  prices  set  forth  below,  and  bound 
in  five  styles  of  binding,  as  follows  ; 

First  style  (Half  Persian  Calf),       $3  00  Second  style  (Half  Russia  Leather,)    $2.~!> 

Third  style  (Half  Morocco),  2.50  Fourth  style  (Cloth,  Embossed),  2.26 

Fifth  style  (Plain  Cloth),       $2.00 

To  be  ready  for  delivery  in  September,  A.  D.  1898.    Express  charges  or  postage  prepaid 
Subscriber  will  remit  price  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  book. 

subscribes  for  one  copy  of  the 

"Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians,"  bound  in  the style  of  bind- 
ing, as  indicated  and  left  uncancelled  in  the  above  table,  to  be  delivered  on  or  about  the 

day  of  ,  A.  D.  1898,  by  said  Society,  at  .    

In  the  county  of and  state  of 

189.... 


Subscriber- 
Teacher  and  subscriber  to  the  Journal  of  EonCATiON. 
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Type  Studies  in  Geography. 


3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


13. 

14. 
15. 


The  following  list  of  Geographical 
Types,  aiTanged  by  Dr.  McMurray  for 
schools  in  the  middle  section  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope  region,  is  valuable  as  a  basis 
of  division  for  those  teachers  who  desire 
to  follow  this  method  of  teaching  Geog- 
raphy: 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  INTERMEDIATE  GRADE 

1.  Review  of  home — town  or  country. 

2.  The  Beny  and  Fruit  Crop— connec- 

tion with  railroads. 

The  Rice  fields. 

Pineries  and  ship  supplies. 

The  Cotton  fields  and  Cotton  gin. 

A  Tobacco  centre. 

A  Commercial  centre. 

Eastern  Carolina  Fisheries 

Mt.  Mitchell. 

The  James  River. 

Oyster  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake. 
13.  The  city  cf  Washington.     The  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Anthracite  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Hudson  river. 

A  Cotton  Mill  at  Lowell. 

16.  Boston,  the  city  of  schools  and  mon- 

uments. 

17.  The  White  Mountains.     Mt.  Wade. 

18.  Lumbering  in  Maine. 

19.  Cod  fisheries  of  New  England. 

20.  New  York  as  a  trade  centre. 

21.  Florida  as  a  fruit  region  and  health 

resort. 

SECO^'D    YEAR. 

The  Jetties  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  Sugar  Plantition  in  Louisiana. 

The  Mississipiii  river  from  Caiio  to 
New  Orleans. 

The  hard  wood  forests  of  the  Ohio 
valley. 

The  Iron  industries  at  Pittsburg- 
The  Blast  Furnace. 

Praries  and  (  orn  lields  of  Illinois. 

Cattle  and  Pork  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 

Minneapolis  as  a  trade  centre. 

Lake  Superior. 

The  Wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest. 

Chicago  and  New  Orleans  as  trade 
centres. 

The  Cattle  Ranch  of  the  Plains. 

Pike's  Peak. 

Irrigation  at  Denver. 

The  Silver  Mines  at  Montana. 

First  Pacific  Railroad  to  California. 

18.  Salt  Lake  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

19.  Yosemite  Valley. 

20.  Gold  in  California. 

21.  San  Francisco. 


1. 


4. 


6. 


9. 

10. 
1'.. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 


ASHEYILLE 
COLLEGE 

FOR 

YOUNG 
WOMEN 


Will  Open  Sept.  15,  1898, 

With  Enlarged  Faculty  and 
Improved  Facilities.    •    .    . 


The  College, 


Seminary  and  Preparatory  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  offer  most  attrac- 
tive courses  of  study. 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Art  and  Elo- 
cution departments  are  presided  over  by 
specialists. 

AECHIBALD  A.  JONES,  President. 


w 


.  FORWARD,   MARCH  .   . 

-MlSandrumoi'Sof  wars  are  now  being  discussed  tluougliout  the  length  and  breadth  ot  our 
country  With  great  eagerness  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  latest  battles.  The  next  bat- 
tle against  ignorance,  the  greatest  foe  to  human  progress,  will  begin  at  the 

Yadkin  Valley  Institute,  Boonville,  N.  C, 

August  3.  18H8.  Yoti  can  enlist  your  boy  or  girl  in  this  army  tor  five  months  foronly  $40,  pav 
able  on  entering.  This  includes'all  necessari'  eiipenses  except  books.  The  year  .iustclosed  wa 
a  successful  one  for  our  school.  ['Enrollment,  "^07.  Tweh"e  countiesand  three  States  represented 
Good  health,  good  board  with  home  comforts,  excellent  new  buildings,  competent  faculty 
Write  for  catalogue. 

R.  B.  HORN,  Principal,  Boonville,  N.  C. 


PEACE  INSTITUTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C 


A  Famous  School  for  Girls.  Very  Thorough  and  of  High  Grade. 

Jud^e  Geo-  D.  Gray,  Culpeper,  Va..saj-B:  '' I  sincerely  believe  it  is  the  very  best 
female  school  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  "  Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  all  who 
apply  JAS.  DIXWIDUIE.  M.  A.,  Principal 


ST.  MARY'S,  Iki  1,  i  M.  Cilf 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


AGlrls'MoDlolHiW. 


5Tth  YEAR. 


Advent  Term  Begins  Sept.  22, '98 

School    building   admirably    equipped  with  i 
Laboratory,   Libraries  and   Fine  Gymnasium  ' 
Superior  advantages  in  Art  and  Music  Special  ! 
attention  to  thorough  instruction  on  the  vio- 
lin. 

Bedsteads,  springs,  mattresses  new  through- 
out and  of  the  best  material. 

Certficate  Admits  to  Vassar. 


offei's  specuil  advantages  to 
the  colored  youth  of  the 
state,  who  are  seeking  a 
practical  education.  Splen- 
did facilities,  strong  facul- 
ty, free  tuition  to  one  or 
more  from  each  county. 

Send  for  catalogue.     Ad- 
dress, 


PRESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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'^2.  Sal iiiou  fisheries  of  tho  Coluinbiu. 

23.  Viueyuids  of  Califoi-uia. 

24.  Sitka  ami  a  tiip  to  Alajka. 
2."<.  The  City  of  Mexico. 

20.  Cuba. 

27.  North  America  as  a  wliole.    tts  pliysi- 
cal  features. 

EUROPE. 

1 ,   ( )ceaii  voyage  to  Livei-pool.  An  ocean 
storm . 

3.  Leeds,  Hirmingham  and  ShefViold. 
S.   Loudon  to  the  sightseer. 

4.  Iron  sliip  building  at  Glasgow. 

5    The  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

0.  Edinburgh. 

7.  The  colonial  empire  of  England. 

5.  Paris,  the  city  of  art. 

!).   Vineyards  at  Bordeaux. 

10.  Silk  industry  at  Lyons. 

1 1 .  The  Rhine  river. 

\2.  SchoolsandUnivergitiesof  Germany. 

i;f    l!eet-root  sugar  industry. 

14.  Outdoor  Lifein  Germany.     Gardens, 

concerts,  excursions. 
l-'i.   I'.orlin,  the  Kaiser  city.    The  German 

army. 

16.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

17.  The  grain  fields  of  Russia. 

18.  Hammerfest  and  the  North. 

19.  Mt.  Ulanc. 

20.  Venice  and  the  Po  river  valley. 

21.  Rome,  the  ancient  city. 

22.  The  Acropotis  at  Athens.      The  Al- 

hambra  at  Granada. 
23    Constantinople  and  the  Sultan. 
24.  The  Swiss  republic. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LES50NS. 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping— 7ih  Edition. 

This  booli  h;is  liad  ii  iarf^o  sulo  ami  is  boinji' 
used  in  iioarly  fvovy  state  (it  ttio  Union  It  is 
arrau^efl  for  a  ton  weeks  course,  in  which 
ime  mori!  and  cloavor  information  regarding 
th(!  science  of  acc<Mints  can  be  gained  than  has 
heretofore  been  gained  witli  otic  hundred  les- 
.sons,  l^rice  of  book,  .$1.(1(1 ;  set  of  blank  bonks, 
40  cents;  sent  jmstiiaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

(iKOIKiK  .VI.LKN.   lUlvigh.  i>     <' 


Whitsett  Institute. 


A  boardingschool,  offering  every  neces- 
sary advantage  at  reasonable  cost.  Dor- 
mitories, Boarding  Halls,  Supply  Stores, 
Postotlice,  etc.,  on  school  grounds.  Non- 
denominational.  Fjiculty  of  seven.  Over 
two  hundred  students.  Elegant  Cata- 
logue, beautifully  illustrated,  Free.  The 
fall  Term  opens  August  17,  1898.  For 
fvll  particulars  address, 


W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D.,  Supt., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 


Location  combines  health,  convenience 
and  beauty. 


OAK  RIDQE 

INSTITUTE. 

Nearly  50  Years  :f  Continuous  Success. 
279  Students  Last  Year. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  private 
fitting  school  in  the  South.  English, 
the  Classics,  Mathematics,  Book-keep- 
ing, Short-hand,  Telegraph)f,  Type\vrit- 
ing.  Terms  reasonable  For  catalogue, 
address 

J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT, 

OAK  RIDGE,  N.  C. 

Educational    Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers  for  rea- 
sonable charge. 

Recommends  competent  teachers  to 
schools  and  families  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  particulars.  No  harm  to 
leam  of  our  work. 


We  also  have  a  department  of 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies, 

and  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  the 
line  at  lowest  prices  possible. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
was  awarded  a  medal. 

Goods  and  ijrices  guaranteed. 

Correspondence  invited. 

CHARLES  J  PARKER, 

Manager. 


THE  NORn/lL  mb  QOLLEQmTE  INSTITUTE, 


FOR  TOUNQ  WOnEN. 


/15HEVILLE,  N.  C. 


FALL  TERM  beginning  Sept.  32,  1898,  offers  to  the  student  : 

1.  A  Normal  course  for  the  thorough  training  of  teachers  under  instructors  from  the  best  Normal  schools,  cmbra-ciug 
careful  instruction  in  the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching,  with  practice  in  the  model  school. 

I!.  A  fully  organized  Commercial  course  for  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  office  work,  embracing  Stenogra- 
phy, Tj'pewritiug,  Bookkeeping  (single  and  double  entry),  Penmauship,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Correspondence. 

III.  A  course  in  Domestic  Science,  (a)  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  draught,  cut,  lit,  m.ake  garments  and  millinery ; 
(b)  to  prepare  a  meal  which  shall  be  healthful,  economic  and  appetizing.  The  teachers  in  these  departments  are  fi'oiu 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  departments.  A  specialty  is  made  of  Health  Culture  under  one  of  tlie  best  teach- 
ers in  the  South. 

By  special  enactment  of  the  legislature  of  North  Caralina,  graduates  from  the  Normal  Department  are  exempted  fi'om 
examination  when  applying  for  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Cost  of  board  and  tuition  in  any  of  the  departments  $50  per  term,  or  .flOO  for  the  school  year.    No  extras  except  music. 

For  catalogue  address 

REV.  THOS.  LAWRENCE,  D.  D.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


VIUniNIA-RICHMOND 

University  Co!leg:e  of  Medicine. 

Departments:     Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

$225.00    for   entire    three-year  course;    51   Instructors;    284  Students  last  session. 
Catalogue  {84  pages)  on  application  to  The  Proctor, 

jr.  A-LLiaOiV   lTODGE«. 


1793  BiDgham  School  ■  SHEYILLE, 


|/S3B|Dgtiam  School  ■! 

IHBKHUihllnhed  lu  17(>3.  IB 
MuJ.  U.  nlNOMAM.  ■■ 
IQQQ  A.M.  I.L.D..  Supt.  0B 
lOdO  Military:  U.»  AnuyBfl 
^^K       Olllcer  <li'talk-cl        |    ^ 


N.  C. 
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The  Calf  Path. 


'One  day  through  the  priaieval  wood, 
A   calf   walked   home,   as  good    calves 

should ; 
But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 
A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 
Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  tied, 
And  I  infer  the  calf  is  dead. 
But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  mortal  tale. 
The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day, 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  waj'. 
And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail,  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
And  drew  the  hock  behind  him,  too. 
As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 
And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade 
Through   those  old   woods   a  path   wag 

made. 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, ' 
And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about' 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath' 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path; 
But  still  they  followed— do  not  laugh— 
The  first  migration  of  that  calf. 
And  through   this    winding    woodway 

stalked 
Because  he  wabbled  when  he  walked. 
This  forest  path  became  a  lane. 
That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again ; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  road. 
Where  many  a  poor  horse,  with  his  load. 
Toiled  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one 
And  thus  a  century  and  a  half. 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  th;.t  calf. 
The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet. 
The  road  became  a  village  6tri;et, 
And  this,  before  the  men  werf  aware, 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfn; 
And  soon  the  central  street  .::■:■  this, 
Of  a  renowned  metropolis. 
And  men  two  centuries  and  :;  iialf 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf; 
Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  !Out 
Followed  the  zig  zag  calf  about. 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  trafiic  of  a  continent. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR 

TEXT    BOOKS 

for  School  iiitft    College 

llse. 

See  Our  New  Catalogue 

aiitl  Price  List, 

Which  will    be   sent 

to  teachers  and  school 

officers  on  application, 

together  with  terms  of 

introdipction    and     ex- 
change   if    desired. 

Our  list  is  especially 

strong  in  its  English 

and  Mathematical  De- 
partments.       Corre- 
spondence invited 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

9-11  E.  i6thSt.,  NEW  YORK. 


WAINTED, 

SQ,000  SECOND-HA^D  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

unci  all  kinds  of  Law.  Medical,  Tlieolosfical. 
Sciontilic  and  relisrious  Liooks.  Also  litera- 
ture in  tact  or  fiction.  We  have  all  kinds,  and 
we  have  for  sale  the  larjjest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  books  in  thi-  state.  \\  .■ 
furnish  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AT  HALF  PRTCi:, 
and  can  sunplv  vou  witli  anythinjr  u.sed  in  the 
school  room,  cheap.  RAKE  BOOKS  A  SPK- 
CIALTY.  Just  now  we  are  colleetinii  and 
have  for  sale  the  rarest  and  most  valualjle  col- 
lection of  books  of  History,  Law  and  Journal- 
ism probably  in  the  South.  Catalogue  sent  on 
ai>plication'  Remember  us  by  writint;  your 
address  on  a  P.  C,  and  you'll  Und  us  a  frieml 
in  need.    Wiite  now  ! 

m:.  m:.  hmitii, 

Southorn  Book  Exchange,  Italeigh,  N.  <' 


Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,   N.   C. 

Near  Greensboro.   One  of  the  oldest  and  lart'est 
Nui"seriesin  the  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  Foreign 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

TTp  with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  ;vs  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts. 

Qnopial-fioc-  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  for 
Opul>lctlllt;a.  jnnri^et  orchards,  Japanese 
Pears,  Plums,   Chestnuts,  ^^'c 

Oreen   tfouse  plants,  and    cut  tlowcrs    and 
funeral  designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 

Telegrajjh  us  for  funeral  designs.  Write  foi* 
L^atalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Drcbard.*'    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor. 

POMONA,   N.   C. 


Choice  Cot  puoWERs 

Roses,  Carnations,  Paling,  Ferns  ; 

and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for  1 

house  culture.  ' 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  pl:int- 
iug. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds 

Magnolias,  Evergi'eens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


THE  SHORT  MARGIN 


Piano  and  Organ  House: 


I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Greensboro,  N.  C. 


I 


UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

PiUahurij,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Ctimuln^  Neiv  OrUan-f,  Ln.,  Nnv  York,N.  Y.,  Wagliiiiglor    J.  C. 

San  Fi-(tiici»co.  CaL.  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Dcni-fr  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  i)e  lilled      We  had  over  8.000  vacancies  during  th      ast  si 

son.    More  vacancies  than  teachers.     l'n<iualif)ed  facilities  for  placinjr  teachci-s  in  cv     v  part  0' 

the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  ri'^'istcrs  in  nine  olHces. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg.,  Pa. 


NEGRO  STABS  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


By  W.  H.  QUICK,  Esq., 

Rockingham,  N.  C. 


This  is  a  xerj  inleresliiij!  and  highly  instructive  volume  Its  l.'.ii  pajies  cany  informtlion  of  vital  imiiortauce  to  all  readers,  regardless  of 
race  or  countr\' 

SparkliiiK  with  bright,  life  like  illustrations.  It  is  handsomely  und  strongly  cloth  bound.  While  it  is  very  attractive,  the  reader,  at  the 
same  time,  gets  tile  beiiellt  nf  the  wid(-st  possible  range  of  thought  and  deep  research  on  the  \'arious  sub.}ects  discussed  therein.  It  contains 
many  incidents  and  t  hem  ies  contained  u\  no  other  book  before  the  laibiic.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  book.  The  ctmditions  of  lift',  whether  in 
servitude,  libcTiy.  Imnoi ,  civilization,  powei-,  genius,  patriotism,  religion,  liome.stic  relations,  military  glory  or  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  early 
Negro  arc  all  \'i\idiy  [Ktrtraved  hei-ein  The  Negro  has  bei-n  an  impiu-taut  factor,  more  or  It^ss,  in  all  countries  and  gu\*ernmeut8.  Can  yoi 
atford  to  be  without  itV    Price  tor  .'-'■ngle  Copy,  $1.50;  To  Agents,  $1  OO;  .Agent's  I'rolit,  50  CTS.     t'or  a  cojiy  address 


New  -\.m)  IC.'-L.vR(iEi>  T   itiun. 


W.  H.  QUICK,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
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A  CURE   THAT  CURES. 

This  is  what  hundreds  who  have  tried 
it  call  the  Keeley  cure.  We  publish  be- 
low another  letter  from  a  former  inmate 
of  the  Keeley  Institute  in  Greensboro. 
Like  scores  of  others,  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  man  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the 
liquor  habit. 

Bridgewater,  N.  C,  Jiiu.  19,  "9S. 
W.  If.  OsiiORN,  Pres., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter 
about  ten  days  ago.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again.  My  time  has  been  so 
completely  occupied,  I  could  not  answer 
sooner  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I 
neglected  writing  you  So  long. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  never 
drank  a  drop  of  auj'thing  iu  the  way  of 
liquor  since  the  11th  of  February,  1893 
while  I  was  at  your  Institute.  I  have 
not  wanted  any,  nor  have  I  had  the  least 
thought  or  desire  to  take  a  drink.  I  feel 
in  my  own  mind,  and  I  think  my  friends 
regard  it  in  the  same  way,  that  I  am 
"  Proof  positive  '"  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Keeley  Treatment. 


I  have  recently  been  elected  by  the 
people  to  several  responsible  positions, 
showing  their  confidence  iu  me.  I  have 
also  been  reclaimed  from  a  backslidden 
state  in  Religion,  and  am  now  living  in 
tlie  favor  of  the  Lord  and  steward  of  my 
church.  Before  I  went  to  Greensboro,  I 
was  a  drunken  church-member  for  27 
year's,  going  straight  to  hell.  I  had  no 
hoije  for  myself  and  none  of  my  friends 
for  me,  but  praise  Hie  Holy  Name,  the 
blessing  I  received  in  your  Institute  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  obtain  a  far  greater 
blessing,  that  in  all  prob.ibility  I  never 
would  have  obtained  had  I  not  been  re- 
claimed from  drink.  I  do  not  think  God 
ever  forgives  a  man's  sins  until  he  gets 
sober. 

1  have  not  taken  a  dose  of  medicine 
since  I  left  your  Institute.  I  weighed 
ISO  pounds  when  I  took  your  treatmen*  i 
and  I  weigh  21.j  now.  I  can  testify  to 
the  healthy,  liquor-cleansing  power  of 
the  Keeley  remedies,  and  you  can  refer 
any  one  to  me. 

With  my  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Tate. 


J,  M.  OLCOTT  k  CO. 


SUCCES.SORH  TO 


W    A.  OLMSTEAD,  Chicago, 

Soliooi  Supplies. 


iKTKHS  FOK  TIIK  ItNITEl) 
ST.VTE.'^  OF 


W,  5.  A,  I  Johnston's  Wall  Maps. 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

Globes,   Blackboards,   Erasers,  Ex- 
amination,   Drawing    Papers,    Etc., 
Tablets,  Composition 
per.  Etc 


I 
i 


Books,     Pa-    i) 

•I 


OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  INK, 

50  CTS.    PER  IDALLON. 

ALL  KINDS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 

H4  Wabasli  Ave.,      l     TO  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago.  I        New  Yorli. 


BFCICH-MAKIIf^  BCI'0K8. 


^^HE  term  "  Epach  Making"  is  often  Used  inaccurately-     When  properly  applied  to  school  books  it  means 

^^     such  works  as  introduce  new  conceptions  with  reference  to  a  given  branch  of  knowledge,  or  illustrate 

new  and  improved  methods  in  the  treatment  of  that  branch.     Such  works,  by  showing  a  better  way 

tlian  that  which  was  formerly  pursued,  bring  about  A  revolution  in  the  making  of  school  books,  as  well  as 

REFORM  IN  THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Ibere  arc  Some  IRotable  jeiainplcs  of  EpoclvflDaf^imj  BooUs : 


DeGaimo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I $  .30 

DeGarmo's  Language  Lessons,  Book  II 40 

DeGarmo's  Complete  Language  Lessons 50 

The  Werner  Introductory  Geography  (Tarbell) 55 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography  (Tarbell) 1,40 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  (Hall) 40 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  IL  (Hall) 50 

Giffin's  Grammar  School  Algebra 50 

Burton's  Story  of  Our  Country 60 


Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans $  .50 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology 35 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology 50 

Hinsdale's  Stuides  in  Education 1,00 

Hinsdale's  American  Government 1.25 

Hinsdale's  Training  for  Citizenship 10 

The  Werner  Primer  (Taylor) 30 

Old-Time  Stories  Retold  (Smythe 30 

First  Year  Nature  Reader  (Eeebe  and  Kingsley) 35 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children  (Pratt) 30 


AMD  THERE  ARE  OTHERS  ON  OUR  LIST 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


Special  examination  prices  to  teachers 
on  application. 


Send  for  our  Price  List. 
Address, 


EIRNE 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHERS. 


78   FiftU   A-Vcniie. 


CIIIOA-GO: 

a78-fSSH   "WabaeU  A,veMue, 


BOSTOIV: 
73  Tremoiit  Street. 
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SCHOOL  FURNITURE.  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.   The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 


Sole  Agents  for  North  Carolina  for  United  States  School  Furniture  Co. 

Dealers  in 

HL-L-  TeXT    BOOKS 

Used  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
COKKESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

C.    W.    VAXES    8t    CO., 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


ernifiD  RIPIDS  8SH00L  DESKS. 


7     School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 
Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 

J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen.  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE.   N.   C. 


['■uilds  the  f>sai?c  Oi-ange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  .\lso  Privet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residenoes.  We  claim  the  followin?  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hed^re  ; 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made 

It  is  tile  most  lastiujf. 

It  is  the  most  oruameutjil 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  liecay- 

It  needs  uu  new  material  for  repaii-s 
I      Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 

It  stop.^  trespassei-s  and  dogs. 

It  protects  itself. 
I      It  occupies  but  little  room. 

You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generations. 

I      "It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  stioug.' 

!  Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Thcnwliy 
not  have  everla«tiiiy  ones?.  Our  fences  {{row 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  -^ut; 
ceeding  year. 

Our  system   is  patented,  and  our  Ireatmeul  I 
of  tiie  fence  is  by  skilled  hedeemeu.    We  lun  e  ] 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  funish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  aii.\ 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  bcautj  . 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark.  ; 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  Tlu* 
Evergreens,  like  Amoor  Kiver  Privet.  Hemliii:K' 
and  Norway  bpruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co., 

Xational  Bank  Building,  Greensboro.  N.  •,  ■ 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


Natural 


By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman 


Natural    Elementary  Geography, 
Natural   Advanced   Geography, 


$   .60 


Full  of  new  aail  striking  merits.  A  study  of  tkn  earth  from  the  liuman  side,  oui- 
bodying  the  recouimeadations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Systematic,  topical  treai- 
ment  of  physical,  social  and  cuiumercial  features.  Clear,  accurate  maps — those  of  cor- 
responding subdivisions  drawn  upon  the  same  scale.     Attractive,  helpful  illustrations. 


Lar(;est  number  of  the  best  books  at  Ihe  lowest  prices.     New  books  constantly  issued  to    mat   new   demands  in 
every  department.      Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI      CHICAGO      BOSTON       ATLANT.V        l^OKTLA.M),  OKE. 
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TO  OR  FROM 


THE  MOST  DEIIGHTFOL  ROOTE 

tOM 

lilOl,  D.  c. 

HE 

Old  Dominion  Line. 

Always  Cool  on  the  Ocean. 


Do  You  Know 


THAT  THE 


IS  VIA  THE 


Fast,  handsome  steamers  leave  Wash- 
ington, D  C,  connecting  at  Norfolk, 
Va,  DAILY  INCLUDING  Sunday,  at  7. SO 
P.  M.,  for  New  York  direct,  aflfording 
opportunity  for  through  passengers  to 
and  from  the  South,  Southwest  and 
West  to  visit  Richmond,  Old  Point  Cora- 
fort  and  Virginia  Beach  en  route. 


Send  for  full  information. 
OLD    DOMINION    S.    S. 


CO., 


Direct  to  the  Grounds 

OFTHE 

Omaha   Exposition? 

Double  Daily  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment, 
Reduced  Rates. 


METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HACE, 

Professor  of  History   in    Syracuse    University, 

and  author  of   'A  Working  Manual  of 

American  History." 


PUBLISHED  BY  GiNN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

i2mo.  Cloth.     311  pages.     For  introduc- 
tion $1.00. 


See  Agrent    for    further    information^  oi 
write  General  Passenger  Agent. 


Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 


W.    L. 


GUILLADEU,   Vice  President 
and  Traffic  Manager. 


H.  H,  CARTLAND, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

AND    DEALER    IN  rM»i 

Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres 
and  Gents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds. 


C.G.WARNER,        W.B.DODDRIDGE, 

Tiee-Presideot,  tioeral  Haiiigit, 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen'l  Pass'rand  Ticket  ig«iit, 

ST.  LOUIS,   Mo. 


J.  T.  Johnson 
Tlietireensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

302J   South  Elm   St. 

Examination  Free. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


106  S.  Elm  St.. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


;  Office  Hours: 


S:oo  a.  m.  to  12:30  p   m.  j 
2:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.   m.  I 


Designed  for  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Makes  conscious  the  mental  pro- 
cesses in  studying  and  teaching  history. 
Traces  the  mind  in  the  concrete  jjrocess 
of  organizing  history  into  a  scientific 
form.  Discusses  educational  value  of 
history  in  the  light  of  the  processes  and 
products  wrought  out. 

Oiganization  of  each  period  and  sub- 
period  of  American  History.  Elemen- 
tary phases  of  Itistory  work  determined 
in  light  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the 
growth  of  the  immature  mind. 

The  whole  deals  with  fundamental 
principles  in  their  concrete  aj^plication. 

Cyrus  \V.  Hodgin,  professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  Earlham  College, 
Riclimond,  Ind.,  says: 

"  I  have  read  and  reread  Mace's  Iileth- 
od  in  History  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
1  am  confident  that  its  general  use  by 
teachers  of  history  cannot  fail  to  revolu- 
tionize their  thought  of  the  subject,  and 
their  method  of  handling  it.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous philosophic  revelation.  As  an 
aid  in  the  organization  of  historical  ma- 
terial, and  especially  that  of  our  own 
country,  it  is  the  superior  of  any  other 
work  I  have  seen." 

NORTH   CAROLINA 
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A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $1,00. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect. 
This  book  will  save  vou  hundreds  of  doUai-s.    If  you  are  thinking  of 

te?Xd  that  can  affSrd  to  be  without  it.   It.is  a  Pracncal  work,  and  the 

termined  to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand  to  ^^^j! /^"^J',™!^!.  9^12 

ft  contains  104  pages,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consi>ts  ot  '^rgf J!^'- 

Platepa-es  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspective  views    descnption^, 

SwneS-  names,  actual  cost  of  constvuct.on,  °o„f^-^f  ^„'',  h:,  "BHck 

for  the ?a.mand"™rkin«hmen4  homes  for  all  sections^  o^^^^^ 
trv  and  costinsr  from  *Si«to  «fi,50C:  also  Barns,  ^tables,  school  Houses, 
Town  HaUC  lurches,  and  other  pnbhc  buildings,  tofiether  ^'th  spec 
iflcaUons  orm  ..f  contract,  and  a  large  amount  ^f  >°f;"-raa'  ""  ™  ^f^ 
erectionif  buildings,  selection  of  site  employment  of  aich.tects  It 
fs  worth  «  to  anyone,  but  we  will  send  it  in  paper  coyer  by  mail,  post 
pafd  on  receipt  of  *1;  bound  in  cloth.  $2.    .-Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  123  Liberty  St ,  N.  T. 


thie:  x:  ps-jPs-Y: 


TRFTR  PRODrCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strange 
KoiVc^m!  D.Td^o"4pher  to  the  Methodist  Episcop^ 
ber  of  the  King's  County  Medical  society,  the  ^^?°^'j';^„,,ntv  L^'s- 
Society,  the  Long  Island  Co  lege  Hospital,  and  f^^-'Xnow  veadv 
pital  Alumni  Association,  ot  Bro  >klyn,  N.  ^--'^^^^'''  °°°^Ji°^J'-pffZ 
for  delivery,  of  256  pages,  bound  in  handsome  c  oth.  It  contains  iitty 
TUiistrition  of  which  there  are  12  full  page  halt  tone  engraT,angs.  This 
boofwi7prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  ot  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  13:3  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


now  TO  5EE  THE  FOI?iT 

AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT   RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  hook  of  40  cases  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example. 
Wanv  people  who  hive  studied  English.  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  are 
very  s?oven?v  puncfuaiors.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  they  are  soon  for- 
gotten.    By  mail  2o  cents;  cloth  10  cents 


LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  123  Liberty  St  ,  N-  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZINQ. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  raas- 
tei-ed  more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.    Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St .  N.  Y. 


400  Recitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Parlor  Readings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Associations.  Day  and.gabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  .luvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO..  12:3  Liberty  St ,  N.  Y 
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DeQRAFF'5  SCHOOL=ROOM  GUIDE. 

For  the  fifth  time  an  entirely  new  set  of  plates  has  been  made  for  this  volume.  The  advantage  of  such  large 
sale  as  to  make  this  possible  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  a  book  of  methods.  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  the  teac'^ing  of  to-day  is  progressive,  and  llie  methods  of  1877  are  not  altogether  the  methods  of  1894. 
Particularly  in  Dravung  and  in  Penmanship  has  such  advance  been  made  that  it  seemel  necessary  to  have  those 
chapters  entirely  rewritten.  Of  the  new  cliapters  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  have  been  prepared  respective '.y 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  of  Boston;  and  bv  Charles  R.  AVill,^,  author  of  the  Movement  Method  of  Penmanshiia. 
We  have  also  substituted  for  the  Geography  of  North  America  p-epare  1  by  Mr.  DeGraff  an  entirel}'  new  chapter, 
condensed  from  the  admirable  works  of  Prof.  Meiklejohn,  and  in  aceord  with  the  mo-it  approved  modern  method 
of  teaching;  and  we  have  inserted  the  course  of  study  for  district  schools  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Butmainly  the  book  is  as 
the  author  originally  wrote  it.  What  there  is  in  Prof.  DeGraff 's  method  of  presentation  that  so  reaches  and  holds 
the  young  teacher,  it  might  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  he  has  never  had  his  equal  as  an  institute  instructor  in  the  inspira- 
tion he  gave;  and  superintendents  everywhere  agree  that  where  other  books  are  bought  and  put  away,  the  "School- 
Room  Guide"  is  bought  and  kept  on  the  desk,  for  daily  use.  Some  books  are  recommended  bfcauae  it  is  credita- 
ble to  own  them  ;  this  is  recommended  by  those  who  know  it  became  it  will  kelp.     Here  are  some  testimonials: 

"  I  have  known  DaGraff's  School- Room  Guide  for  tpn  years,  first  as  vSchool  Commissioner,  where  it  was  the 
book  1  recommended  for  my  teachers,  and  recently  a**  instructor  of  th  ■  Training  Class  in  this  city,  where  it  is  the 
text-hook  employed.  *  *  *  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  teacher  can  have  butonebook  from  which 
to  obtain  help  in  school  work,  that  book  should  be  DriGrafl''s  School-Room  Guide." — Principal  G.  A.  Leu-is,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

"If  a  teacher  can  have  but  one  bjok,  let  this  he  llie  book." — Ed'l  Courant. 

"The  almost  unparalleled  success  of  this  volume,  it  bavins  reached  its  70th  edition,  is  its  all-sufficient  recom- 
mendation. School  men  and  teachers  in  every  county  in  tl  e  Union  know  it  'like  a  book'." — X  E  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Cloth,  16mo.  pp.  396,  $1.50.     Sent  postpiid  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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You  can  do  more  work  with  greater  case,  rapiuity  and  accuracy  than  would  be  possible  on  any  other 
typewriter.  Best  for  expert  or  novice.  Catalogue  on  application.  Typewriter  supplies.  Edison  Mimeo- 
graphs.    Second-hand  typewriters  and  exchange. 

Edwin    A.    Hardin    Company, 
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Umm  COLLEGE,  r*';.l.  C.11.8,, 


DAVIDSON,  N.  C. 


Sixty- second  Year  begins  Sept.  8th. 
Eleven  Professors  and  Instiuctors. 
Three  Courses  for  Degrees. 
Ample  Cabinets  and  Laboratories. 
Location  Healthful  and  Beautiful. 
Gymnasium  Complete. 
Terms  Eeasonable. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

J.  B.  SHEARER,  President. 


CHAPEL  HILl^SCKOOL 

I  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Eight  Teachers.  159  Pupils.  Tuition 
$1.50  to  .i4.ini.  Board  .-T.dO  to  SIO.OO 
per  month.  Music  and  Art.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.   W.  CANADA,  Principal, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


North  Carolina. 


Thorough  Courses  of  Study  in  all  the 
Literary  Branches,  Music  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Business  Course. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

A  Faculty  of  Specialists.  T«OT\-ell 
equipped  Laboratories.  A  well  selected 
Library,  containing  more  than  five 
thousand  volumes.  Steam  Heat.  Elec- 
tric Lights.  A  Campus  of  Forty  Acres. 
Catalogue  on  api  iication. 

DRED  PEACOCK, 

President. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 


Offers  thorough  insU-uction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of  study,  six  brief  courses, 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and  professional  courses  in  law  and 
medicine. 

Tuition  S60  a  year -.total  expenses  $200. 

500  students, .  26  teachers,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all.) 

Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  Fons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministi-y,  public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  bodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  HUl,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS 


II  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  25  years  my- 
self I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfaction. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville,   N.   C. 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Young  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.    Address 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  OF  NORiH  CAROLINA. 

Offers  to  Toung  women  thorough  professional,  literarv,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education  Annual  expenses 
including  board  ?90  to  .-^1 30.  For  non-residents  of  the  state.  S150.  Faculty  of  30  members.  Enrollment  of  regular  studente 
4S8,  besides  a  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  nearly  200  pupils.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  matncuiaie 
has  been  about  l.'Oi>,  representing  e%ery  county  in  the  state  except  Brunswick  and  Y'ancey. 
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I  call,  therefore,  a  compleat  and  generous  Educa- 
tion that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  pri- 
vate and  publick  of  Peace  and  War. 


I  am  long  since  perswaded,  that  to  say,  or  to  do 
ought  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or 
respect  should  sooner  move  us,  then  simply  the 
love  of  God,  and  of  mankind. 


The  end,  then,  of  Learning  is  to  repair  the  ruines 
of  our  first  Parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright, 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate 
him,  to  be  like  him,  so  we  may  the  neerest  by  pos- 
sessing our  souls  of  true  vertue,  which  being  united 
to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith  makes  up  the  high- 
est perfection.  But,  because  our  understanding 
cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible 
things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  things  invisible,  as  by  orderly  conning 
over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet 
teaching. 

The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  tem- 
per them  such  Lectures  and  Explanations  upon 
every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  enflam'd  with  the  study  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  admiration  of  Vertue;  stirr'd  up  with 
high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men,  and  worthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages. 


Language  is  but  the  instruments  conveying  to  us 
things  usefull  to  be  known.  And  though  a  Linguist 
should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  Tongues  that 
5rt/'(V  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied 
the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  Words  & 
Lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  tobeesteem'd 
a  learned  man,  as  any  Yeoman  or  Tradesman  com- 
petently wise  in  his  Mother  Dialect  only. 


.  .  .  a  preposterous  exaction,  Forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  Children  to  compose  theames,  Verses,  and 
Orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  the  ripest  judgments. 


JOHN   MILTON. 
Born  December  9,  1608;  Died  November  8,  1674. 


Poet  of  Puritanism,  Advocate  op  Religious  Liberty, 
Freedom  of  Thought  and  Press,  and  of  a  Fuller 
AND  More  Solid  Education  for  English  Youth. 


In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air 

is  calm  and  pleasant [let  the  students] 

ride  out  in  Companies  with  prudent  and  staid 
Guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  Land:  learning 
and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodi- 
ties of  building  and  soil,  for  Towns  and  Tillage, 
Harbours  and  Ports  for  Trade. 


HOW  TO  5ECURE  5C:i100L  LIBRARIES. 

Every  public  school  in  North  Carolina  should  have  a  library.  Much  that  a  child  should  know  is  not  found  in  test- 
books.  More  can  be  learned  about  the  world  from  stories  of  travel  than  from  a  geography,  and  more  about  the  great  men 
of  the  world  fi'om  historical  novels  than  from  a  history.  The  study  of  a  text-book  is  usually  regarded  by  the  child  as 
work,  while  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  or  historical  novels  is  a  I'ecreation;  and  the  books  he  reads  will  open  a  new  world 
to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  a  broader  culture,  which  will  affect  his  whole  future  life. 

It  is  not  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  that  need  libraries,  but  rather  the  country  schools  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts.  In  such  schools  the  children  know  nothing  of  the  great  world  except  what  they  learn  from  books,  and  there  are 
no  books  to  which  they  have  access.  Many  teachers  have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  have  wished  to  provide  libraries  for 
their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so  : 

First:  Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 
down  the  book  in  disgust. 

Second:  The  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  contain  incidents  which  it  is  not  proper  for  children  to  read,  and 
many  allusions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  them. 

Third :  The  cost  of  providing  such  a  library  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 

All  three  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  The  plan  in 
this  series  has  been,  (1)  to  cut  out  the  "padding,"  the  tedious  details  which  have  proved  so  tiresome  to  young  reader's,  but 
to  leave  a  complete  stori/  in  the  e.iacl  language  of  the  author,  short  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited  time  of  a  school 
term;  (3)  To  cut  out  all  incidents  and  allusions  which  are  of  a  questionable  character  and  unsuited  to  children;  (3)  To  add 
notes  explaining  every  historical  and  classical  allusion,  so  that  the  child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  he 
reads;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  every  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  set.  Or,  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  herself  and 
carry  them  with  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  during  the  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

STANDARD    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

In  United  States  History :  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  12+c.,  cloth  20c.)  The  Deerslayer;  The  Pilot;  Last  of  the 
Mohicans:  The  Water-Witch,  by  Cooper;  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy;  The  Yemassee,  by  William  Gilmore 
Simms;  (each,  paper  20c.,  cloth  80c. ) 

In  English  History:  Rob  Roy,  by  Scott,  (paper  ISic,  cloth  20c. );  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth,  by  Scott,  (paper 
20c. ,  cloth  30c..)  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  SOo.)." 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  12k.,  cloth  20c.);  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  by  Dana,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.);  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Scott,  (paper  12ic.,  cloth  20c.) 

For  Higher  English:  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.);  The  Sketch  Book,'  Irving,  8  selections;  Evangeline,  by  Longfellow, 
"Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by  Irving;  (paper  13|c.,  cloth  20c.)  and  "Poems  oF  Knightly  Adventure,"  (paper2Uc.,  cloth 
30c.).  (This  includes  4  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.:  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Sohirab  and  Rustum,"  Macaulay's  "Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

For  Elementary  Classes:  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Domljey,  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Swift;  A 
Wonder  Book,  (4  selections);  Twice  Told  Tales,  (10 selections);  and  The  Snow  Image,  etc.,  (7  selections)  by  Hawthorne; Lit- 
tle Nell,  by  Dickens;  Robinson  Crusoe  (8  illusti-ations. )  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  Bunyan,  (each,  paper  12i!c.,  cloth  20c.) 
Black  Beauty,  Sewell,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30o. ) 

The  series  now  includes  33  numbers;  eleven  numbers  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy  N.  Y.  University,  has  edited  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  (Halle)  has  edited  the  numbers  under  "  Higher  English  "  (except  Bvron)  and 
' '  Pilgrim 's  Progi'ess. ' ' 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  S2.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  $4.00. 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS.— Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  writers,  and  giaded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter.    Illustrated.     These  are  the  titles : 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.  Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  1.5  cents.' 

IIL  Fairy  Life 128  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales 160  pages,  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  Ne-vv  York. 

(Please  mention  this  Journal  and  send  for  new  24  pp.  circulax  on  the  Standard  Literature  Series.) 
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There's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam, 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow ; 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into  gray; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way. 

— Charles  Mackay. 


In  notifying  us  of  change  of  address  don't  fail  to 
give  your  former  address,  and  always  give  your 
postoffice  and  county.  This  will  save  us  much  time 
and  trouble. 

We  should  have  given  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Educational  Foundations,  credit 
for  the  cut  of  Herbart  in  the  September  JOURNAL. 


class  this  fall  are,  as  a  rule,  much  better  prepared 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  preparatory  schools  and  academies.  These 
fill  a  most  important  place  in  our  school  system 
and  are  doing  a  noble  work.  We  only  need  more 
of  them,  and  better  equipment  for  those  now  in 
existence. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  had  an 
auspicious  opening.  Four  hundred  thirty-five  stu- 
dents were  registered  the  first  week.  It  is  expected 
the  number  will  reach  460  before  Christmas  and 
500  in  the  spring  term.  Thirteen  states  are  repre- 
sented. There  are  eight  young  women;  two  of 
them  graduates  of  Smith  College,  are  applicants 
for  the  Master's  Degree.  The  professional  schools 
are  all  reported  as  showing  an  increase. 


Most  colleges   in    North  Carolina  and  the  Uni- 
versity report  that  students  entering  the  Freshman 


The  North  Carolina  Publishing  Company  offer 
$100.00  in  two  prizes  for  the  best  short  sketch  or 
epitome  ofany  one  of  the  "  lives"  contained  in  "  Lives 
of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians" — $60.00  to  con- 
testants between  the  ages  of  si.Kteen  and  twenty, 
and  $40.00  to  contestants  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen.  Those  desiring  to  enter  this 
contest  must  apply  to  the  Society  before  the  tenth 
of  October.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  your  stu- 
dents in  the  high  school  and  the  upper  grades  of 
the  grammar  school,  or  for  yourself  if  you  are  a 
ycung  teacher.  Write  for  a  copy  of  the  book  and 
go  to  work  on  the  sketch.  If  you  do  not  win  the 
prize  the  result  of  the  study  will  be  worth  to  you 
many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  For  price  of 
book,  with  discount  to  subscribers  to  the  NORTH 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  see  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  JOURNAL. 


I  wish  especially  to  urge  all  teachers  to  have  a 
"  Clearing-up-Day,"  at  which  time  they  shall,  with 
their  boys,  clear  out  all  rubbish  from  about  their 
school  houses,  shrub  the  grounds,  trim  up  the 
trees,  and  generally  make  the  premises  neat  and 
attractive.  You  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  use  a 
half  day  any  Friday  to  do  this  work,  if  it  can't  be 
done  in  any  other  way.  The  people  of  your  com- 
munity will  help  you  if  you  will  ask  them.— /^/-fw 
Supervisor  D.  L.  Ellis's  circular  to  the  teachers  of 
Buncombe  county. 


\ 


On  account  of  increased  attendance  Whitsett 
Institute  has  added  another  teacher  in  the  business 
department,  Mr.  William  M.  Montgomery. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 
Make  Your  Schools  Five  Months. 


The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  in 
North  Carolina  is  little  more  than  three  months — 
about  sixty-four  days.  In  some  townships  it  is  lit- 
tle more  than  half  this.  In  one  township  contain- 
ing a  town  of  a  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  it  has 


long  enough  to  enable  you  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, and  you  will  be  doubly  rewarded  for  your 
effort. 

Do  not  refuse  to  do  this  from  fear  that  some  one 
will  say  you  are  acting  from  personal  interest, 
endeavoringto  increase  your  salary.  It  will  increase 
your   salary,   but  you  are   supposed  to  render  full 


already   been   announced   that  the  public  schools  value  for  all  you  receive.     Neither  postpone  it  until 

will  be  in  session  six  weeks  this  year.  near  the  close  of  your  school.     It  will  be  easier  to 

Of  course  the  teachers  and  many  parents  know  Jq  about  the  time  the  schools  begin — even  before 

only  too  well   how  little  can  be  accomplished  in  they  begin;   and   you  should  know  what  length  of 

this  time — so   little   that  one  hears   these  schools  session   you   are  to  have,  that  you  may  the  better 

spoken  of  in  derision  as  mere  farces,  a   waste  of  adjust  the  work  of  your  classes, 

money.     And  more;  from  thecloseofonesessionto 


the  beginning  of  another  the  children  forget  most 
of  what  has  been  only  half  learned  in  the  attempt 
to  cover  some  ground  in  the  sixty  days,  and  less, 
of  the  school  term,  and  most  of  the  new  session  must 
be  spent  in  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  last,  adding 


The  Thinking  Head  and  the  Trained  Hand. 

[From  the  Midland  Schools.] 


In  a  suggestive  article  PresidentSeerleyexpresses 


very  little  new  matter.    Parents,  seeing  this,  blame  the  opinion  that  our  next  educational  advance  will 

the  teacher  of  last  session  for  not  doing  better  work,  be  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  a  school 

the  present  teacher  for  not  "advancing"  the  chil-  course  in  hand  training;  such  a  course  to  be  pur- 

dren  more  rapidly.      They  grow   dissatisfied,   the  sued  during  a  part  of  the  year  not  devoted  to  the 

children  lose  interest  and  quit  school,  the  teacher  intellectual  development  of  children.  Mr.  Seerley  is 

is  discouraged,  the  school  is  voted  a  failure.  right.    There  are  good  indications  that  such  a  de- 

A  session  of  five   months   is  worth  many  times  mand  is  on  the  way.    Educators  have  only  dimly 

more  than  one  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  months,  understood   the   intimate   connection  existing  be- 

and  we  shall  have  them,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  tween  body  and  mind.     We  have  felt  sure  that  the 

vote  of  the  people.     But  we  must  not  wait  for  this;  powers  of  the  body  were  more  serviceable,  the  eye 

something  must  be  done  now.  more  penetrating,  the  hand  more  deft,  for  being 

The  law  provides  that  in  any  township  where  an  connected  with  a  well-developed  mind,  but  we  have 

amount  not  exceeding  $500  is  raised  by  voluntary  been  tardyinaccepting  theconverseofthatdoctrine. 

subscribtion  an  equal  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  We  are  commg  now  to  believe  that  the  intelligence 

treasurer  of  the  state.    Last  year  thirty-two  town-  is  more  complete,  the  judgment  more  discerning, 

ships  in  thirteen  counties   took  advantage  of  this  the  power  of  analysis  stronger,  for  havmg  had  atten- 

opportunity,   and   the   term   of  some  of  the  schools  tion  given  to  the  development  of  the  activities  of 

was     doubled.       Two    hundred      fifty    townships  the  body. 
should    raise   at  least    $200   each    this    year,    and  The  muscles  of  the  body  that  act  obediently  to 


receive  the  same  amount  from  the  state.  The 
teachers  should  take  the  lead  in  this.  See  the  com- 
mitteemen and  the  leading  citizens  in  the  town- 
ship,  and    secure  their  co-operation.     Then,  with 


the  will,  the  hand  that  moves  deftly  and  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  machine,  and  the  eye  that  quickly 
measures  and  discriminates  are  not  merely  indica- 
tions of  an  alert  mind,  for  the  process  of  training 


their  aid,  present  the  matter  to  every  parent  who  through  which  each  has  passed  has  stimulated  and 

has  a  child  to  send  to  school.     Show  them  clearly  guided  the  thinking  activities,  and  the  physical  and 

what  you  wish  to  do  and  the  good  to  come  from  it.  intellectual  are  each  stronger  and  more  capable  for 

Make    them    understand    they    are    paying    their  the  development  of  the  other. 

part  of  the  $50,000  the  state  isusing  for  this  pur-  When  the  truth  of  this   doctrine  shall  come  to 

pose   and   that   they   should  get  it  back.     Have  a  be  more  fully  realized  by  thinking  people,  we  shall 

public  meeting  at  the  school-house   if  necessary,  have  schools  equipped  for  carrying  the  theory  into 

This  may  help  create  interest.     A  small  sum  from  practice,  and  manual  schools  will  be  the  order. 

each  parent,  or  from   most  of  them,  will  make  up  

the  necessary  amount.     The  schools  can  be  made  The  truth  shall  make  you  free. — Jesus. 
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Morning  Exercises. 


Well  begun  is  often  more  than  half  done,  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  daily  session 
of  the  school.  That  teacher  who  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing all  the  children  of  her  school  together  promptly 
in  the  morning,  eager  for  '■he  work  of  the  day,  and 
who  knows  how  to  mak_  che  first  part  of  the  day 
especially  pleasant  and  profitable  to  them,  has  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  teacher  who  lacks 
tlie  power  to  do  this.  The  opening  exercises  should 
always  be  in  good  taste — bright  and  thought-pro- 
voking. They  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
appeal  to  all,  ant"  should  contain  some  definite  les- 
son. They  should  be  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  grind  of  the  daily  work. 

The  teacher  should  be  in  the  school-room  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  before  the  time  ofopening,  ready  to 
welcome  the  children  as  they  come,  and  to  see  that 
everything  goes  right  from  the  beginning.  As  the 
children  arrive  they  should  come  at  once  into  the 
school-room  rather  than  to  the  playground.  Play 
is  valuable  for  children  and  h:is  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  school ;  but  it  should  not  begin  the  day  The 
early  morning  is  a  delightful  time,  for  study  and 
such  pupils  as  come  early  should  use  it  thus.  The 
teacher  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  give  brief 
individual  help  and  encouragement  to  backward  stu- 
dents and  to  the  more  ambitious  who  are  forging 
ahead  of  their  class — an  opportunity  all  too  rare 
when  the  routine  of  recitations  has  begun. 

When  the  hour  for  opening  has  arrived  let  the 
children  march  briskly  to'  their  places,  stand  and 
sing  one  or  more  songs — songs  they  all  know  and 
can  sing.  The  teacher  is  fortunate  if  he  or  she  can 
lead  the  singing  or  accompany  the  singing  of  the 
children  on  the  organ,  piano,  or  violin. 

But  inability  to  do  any  or  all  of  these  should  not 
keep  the  children  from  singing.  In  every  school 
can  be  found  some  child  with  a  good,  clear  voice 
who  will  gladly  lead  the  singing;  and  in  every  com- 
munity there  is  some  young  woman  or  man  who  will 
gladly  visit  the  school  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  teach  the  children  a  few  songs. 

The  songs  sung  should  be  of  the  best.  They 
should  be: 

I.  Classic  hymns,  those  sung  in  all  the  churches 
and  known  and  loved  by  all  the  people.  A  good 
hymn,  like  a  great  poem  or  drama,  expresses  the 
deepest  emotions  of  the  soul,  those  common  alike  to 
youngand  old,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned; 
and  they  survive  the  centuries  and  become  the  com- 


mon property  of  all  for  this  very  reason.  "Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee,"  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus  Name,"  are 
in  this  list.  The  sensational  revival  songs  and 
most  of  the  choppy  Sunday-school  songs  have  no 
place  here,  and  should  be  excluded  from  the  school. 
They  may  be  well  enough  in  their  place,  but  the 
school  is  not  a  revival  meeting,  nor  should  the 
morning  exercises  be  patterned  after  evangelistic 
services  or  the  ordinary  Sunday-school. 

2.  Next  in  importance  and  fitness  are  our  patri- 
otic hymns,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  "God 
Save  the  State,"  " Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Colum- 
bia, Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  "Old  North  State,"  etc. 
Sentiment  is  a  stronger  element  in  good  citizenship 
than  is  fear  of  the  law;  and  these  songs  embody  the 
purest  and  best  sentiment  the  people  of  the  nation 
or  state  have  yet  been  able  to  express.  I  was  once 
present  with  a  body  of  ninety  teachers  most  of 
whom  had  never  heard  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 
P-very  child  should  be  able  to  sing  it. 

3.  Songs  of  Nature — of  the  dewy  morning,  the 
rising  or  the  setting  sun,  the  singing  bird,  the  bab- 
bling brook,  the  silent  wood,  the  green  meadow, 
the  purple  mountain.  Children  are  near  to  nature. 
These  songs  will  be  sung  with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding,  and  will  add  fresh  charms  to  the 
phases  of  nature  the)'  celebrate.  The}'  will  help 
bring  the  freshness  of  field  and  forest  into  the  school- 
room, and  the  music  of  bird  and  brook  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  school  in  harmon}'  through  the  day. 

After  the  singing  there  should  be  a  short  prayer, 
the  children  standing.  Nothing  is  more  appropri- 
ate than  that  all  join  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Then  theje  should  be  a  short  reading,  either  from 
the  Bible  or  a  suitable  selection  from  some  good 
book,  a  simple  poem  or  a  brief  story.  If  the  Bible 
is  read,  the  reading  should,  in  the  elementary  schools, 
be  confined  to  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  easier  Proverbs,  the  simpler  Psalms,  and  the 
Gospels.  If  necessary,  several  mornings  may  be 
given  to  one  story.  There  should,  of  course,  be  no 
sectarian  comment;  nor  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  inculcate  specific  religious  doctrine.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  home  and  the  church.  We  shall 
do  well  if  we  teach  the  story,  the  poem,  or  the  par- 
able. 

These  three  exercises,  singing,  prayer,  reading, 
should  come  every  morning,  but  they  need  not  take 
more  than  five  to  seven  minutes;  and  ten  minutes 
more  may  well  be  taken  for  one  of  the  following  : 

Recitations.      The   P^ida}-    afternoon    speak' 
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iiig  and  composition  reading  in  many  schools  is 
usually  dull  and  profitless  enough.  But  gome  of 
the  children  recite  well  and  take  delight  in  it,  and 
other  children  like  to  hear  them.  Do  away  with 
the  Friday  afternoon  compulsion,  and  let  these  chil- 
dren recite  occasionally  at  the  morning  exercises. 
Occasionall}'  an  entire  class  may  recite  something 
in  concert. 

Pictures.  Good  pictures  may  be  had  cheap. 
Secure  a  few  copies  of  the  best  paintings,  photo- 
graphs of  famous  scenery,  noted  buildings,  monu- 
ments, etc.  Put  these  on  the  wall,  or  mount  them 
on  cardboard,  and  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the 
children  about  them,  calling  attention  to  their  most 
interesting  features.  A  solar  camera  with  a  few 
good  slides  will  be  very  helpful,  if  your  school  can 
afford  it.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  who,  by  bringing 
a  stereoscope  and  a  few  pictures  to  school,  broke 
up  the  habit  of  tardiness  into  which  the  children 
of  her  school  bad  fallen.  The  beginnings  of  taste 
in  art  developed  in  this  way  may  prove  more  valu- 
able to  the  child  than  much  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  school. 

QuOT.\TIONS.  A  few  well-selected  quotations 
should  be  learned  bj-  the  children  of  each  grade. 
These  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied  by 
the  children  into  neat  books  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  teacher,  who  should  al\va\-s  be  a  reader, 
should  select  these  quotations  from  her  own  read- 
ing rather  than  from  a  book-  of  quotations.  She 
will  then  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them  more  fully 
and  can  better  explain  them  to  the  children,  some- 
times reading  or  reciting  much  of  the  context.  If 
they  are  selected  from  the  same  author  for  a  num- 
of  weeks, the  children  will  begin  to  know  the  author, 
his  style  and  his  favorite  sentiments.  Of  course, 
all  quotations  should  be  so  learned  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Things  About  the  Home  and  School. 
In  his  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  David  Page 
has  a  chapter  on  "Waking  up  Mind."  The  most 
important  suggestion  in  it  is  this  of  talks  and  ques- 
tions about  ordinary  things  with  which  the  children 
come  in  contact  daily;  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  changes  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  seasons,  all  to  be  learned  by  personal  ob- 
servation. This  group  of  subjects  might  well  have  a 
regular  period  and  he  niaile  into  a  s\'stematic  group 
of  lessons.  In  nian\'  of  the  best  schools  this  is 
done.  But  when  this  cannot  be  done,  much  may 
be   accomplished    by    taking  ten   nn'nutes  twice  a 
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week  for  well-directed  questions   and    suggestions 
for  observation. 

5.  The  News  of  the  Day.  The  American 
citizen  must  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  con- 
temporary life  of  the  world  and  be  informed  as  to 
the  course  of  government  and  the  relations  of  his 
own  country  to  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
The  life  of  to-day,  as  reflected  in  our  best  newspa- 
pers, becomes  the  history  of  to-morrow,  affecting, 
and  affected  by  each  of  us;  constantly  presenting 
new  problems  to  be  solved  by  us,  or  to  rem^n 
unsolved  to  our  detriment.  The  school  can  prob- 
ably do  no  one  thing  for  the  boy  more  valuable 
than  to  give  him  the  habit  of  reading  and  digesting 
the  more  important  news  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  It  requires  some  skill  to  sift  out  items  of 
real  news  from  the  great  dust  heaps  of  the  modern 
newspaper,  and  somebody  must  give  the  future  cit- 
izen the  necessary  training.  With  a  little  effort, 
the  teacher,  who  should,  of  course,  be  a  discrimi- 
nating reader  of  the  newspapers,  can  make  a  brief 
outline  of  the  more  important  part  of  the  real  news, 
to  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  discussed  at 
the  opening  exercises.  Besides  causing  the  chil- 
dren to  take  more  interest  in  the  life  of  the  present, 
and  besides  bringing  the  school  more  closely  in 
contact  with  the  home,  these  short  conversation 
will  add  a  new  interest  to  the  lessons  in  geography 
and  history.  Many  errors  in  the  pupils' knowledge 
will  be  detected  and  corrected.  Much  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  heretofore  unreal  and  floating  in 
space  will  be  brought  down  to  earth  and  given 
some  meaning.  Of  course,  all  places  referred  to  j 
will  be  properly  located  on  the  map,  and  every 
event  will  find  its  proper  relation,  its  historical  set- 
ting. 

A  few  years  ago  the  news  bulletin  on  my  board 
contained  the  information  that  Gov.  T.  J.  Jarvis 
had  been  appointed  Minister  to  Brazil.  A  bright 
girl  in  the  seventh  grade  laughed  and  said,  "  That 
must  be  a  mistake.  Gov  Jarvis  is  my  cousin,  and 
I  know  he  is  no  preacher."  That  girl  had  read  in 
her  history  about  ministers  to  Holland,  France,  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  etc.,  and  had,  I  suppose,  thought 
they  were  a  sort  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
United  States — if,  indeed,  she  had  thought  at  all. 
But,  before  this  talk  was  over  she  knew  somethinc; 
of  our  relations  with  foreign  governments,  the  duties 
of  our  ministers,  and  especially  of  our  relations  with 
Brazil. 

'    The  crowning  of  the  young  queen  of  Holland, 
tlie  assassination   of   the  empress  of  Austria,   tlie 
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abdication  of  the  emperor  of  China,  the  doings  of 
the  Spanish- American  peace  conference,  the  results 
of  the  state  and  national  elections,  etc.,  should  all 
find  a  place  in  the  school  news  bulletin. 

There  are  several  good,  clean  weekly  papers- 
such  as  the  IVrf/c's  Current,  Chicago— which  give 
excellent  summaries  of  the  authentic  news  of  the 
week.  One  of  these  will  be  very  helpful  to  teach- 
ers living  in  the  country  away  from  the  daily  mails. 

6.  The  Teacher's  Own  Experience.  All  chil- 
dren like  to  hear  older  people  tell  of  what  they  have 
themselves  seen  or  taken  part  in.  Have  you  been 
to  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  or  any  city 
or  town  the  children  have  not  seen;  have  you  been 
to  the  seashore  or  traveled  on  a  boat;  have  you 
climbed  Mt.  Mitchell,  Grandfather,  or  some  West- 
ern peak;  have  you  been  in  Mammoth  Cave,  or 
seen  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia;  have  you  been 
to  Niagara  Falls  or  traveled  over  the  prairies;  have 
you  been  to  the  coalfields  or  seen  the  North'caro- 
lina  fisheries;  have  you  visited  a  state  fair  or  national 
exposition;  were  you  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  or 
at  Santiago.?— then,  don  t  fail  to  arrange  the  best  of 
what  you  have  seen  into  a  connected  series  of  bright 
talks,  each  ten  minutes  long,  and  give  them  in  your 
happiest  manner.  Your  children  will  hear  you 
gladly  and  will  remember  all  you  say  when  much 
of  the  lessons  on  which  you  drill  so  carefully  has 
been  forgotten. 

Many  other  suggestions  might  be  made  for  these 
opening  exercises,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  thoughtful  teacher  to  work.  Not  all  these  things 
|are  to  be  attempted  any  one  morning;  usually  only 
one.  Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
should  be  used  in  this  way. 


Superintendent  Mebane  issued  a  circular  last 
June  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  town- 
ship committeemen  in  North  Carolina.  The  in- 
structions against  uniting  the  public  school  with  a 
denominational  school  are  wise.  We  make  the  fol- 
extracts  from  the  circular: 

When  the  public  school  is  combined  with  a  denominational 
institution,  the  best  interest  of  the  public  school  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  served. 

We  cannot  have  the  support  of  all  the  people  when  united 
ivith  church  schools.  The  public  schools  are  foV  all  the  peo- 
ple, supported  by  all  the  people,  and  must  serve  all  the  people 

n  enlightenment,  without  any  regard   to  denominations    or 
;nurches. 

The  law  provides  for  combining  with  private  schools,  but  I 
lo  not  thmk  this  means  in  any  sense  denominational  or  church 
«hools,  hence  we  must  not  combine  public  schools  with 
lenoniinational  schools. 


Public  School  Libraries  in  Buncombe  County. 

The  present  school  year  in  Buncombe  County 
promises  to  be  noteworthy  from  the  library  move- 
ment now  in  progress  there.  Supervisor  D.  L. 
Ellis  writes  that  over  one  hundred  schools  will  in- 
ve.st  from  $io  to  $25  each  for  books  suitable  for 
the  elementary  grades  this  year.  The  money  for 
this  purpose  is  raised  by  each  school  from  public 
entertainments,  arranged  by  the  teacher  and  her 
pupils  (over  go  p-r  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the 
countyarewomen).  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  begin- 
ning of  the  library  work,  and  year  by  year  more 
books  will  be  added  till  each  school  has  a  large 
collection. 

In  some  schools,  the  children  have  formed  them- 
selves into  produce  committees,  and  are  collecting 
chinquepins  and  Chestnuts  and  other  salable  arti- 
cles, which  will  be  turned  into  money  and  added 
to  the  library  fund. 

Buncombe  county  teachers  are  in  earnest  about 
their  work,  and  readily  accept  all  wise  suggestions 
from  their  supervisor. 


The  following  extracts  from  a  circular,  issued  by 
Supervisor  D.  L.  Ellis  to  the  committeemen  of  Hun- 
combe  county,  contains  some  good  advice,  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  committeemen: 

In  the  care  of  school  property,  I  fear  we  are  not  yet  up  to  a 
proper  standard.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  committees  to  pro- 
vide locks  and  keys  for  all  doors  and  to  insist  that  teachers 
shall  keep  the  doors  locked,  to  prevent  vicious  persons  from 
committing  lawless  acts. 

The  census  is  to  be  taken  this  fall,  and  with  your  consent 
we  will  try  to  have  it  taken  by  the  teachers  themselves  during 
October.  So  much  complaint  has  arisen  about  the  expense 
of  taking  the  census,  that  we  thought  of  asking  the  teachers 
to  number  the  children  belonging  to  the  several  schools  This 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  school  fund  of  $240.  Kindly  write  us 
what  you  think  of  this  idea. 

Please  let  me  remind  you  that  it  is  illegal  to  employ  even 
assistant  teacheis  until  they  have  taken  the  examination  as 
prescribed  by  law.  I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  county,  so  that  you  may  know  those  that  are  qualified 
to  date. 

Please  visit  the  school  nearest  you,  if  possible,  and  try  to 
encourage  the  teachers  and  pupils  by  your  presence  and  good 
words. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  use  your  influence  to  secure  fuller  attend 
ance  on  the  part  of  children  of  indifferent  people  who  will  not 
send  them  to  school.  ****»•» 


The    most  necessary  instruction    must    be    that 
which  teaches  man  what  he  most  needs  to  know. 
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The     Importance  of  the  Study  of  Botany  from  a 
Biological  Standpoint. 


W.     F.    MASSF.Y,    NOKTH    CAROLINA    COLLEGE    OF    AGKICUL- 
TURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


The  profound  ignorance  which  one  continually 
meets  with,  among  men  claiming  to  be  educated, 
and  carrying  college  degrees,  in  regard  to  the  life 
of  plants  and  their  physiological  functions,  is 
amazing  to  any  one  who  has  devoted  even  a  little 
time  to  the  stud3^  The  old  college  curriculum  gave 
little  attention  to  botany  of  any  sort;  but  it  is  far 
more  common  to  meet  with  men  who  have  a  smat- 
tering of  the  terminology  of  the  systematic  side  of 
botany,  and  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sification of  plants,  than  it  is  to  meet  with  those  who 
have  studied  the  life  history  of  plants. 

In  the  columns  of  one  of  our  city  papers  a  short 
time  ago  a  correspondent  asked  the  editor  why  it 
was  that  the  water  in  a  pond  near  his  house  had 
risen  though  the  autumn  weather  was  still  very  dry. 
The  obvious  explanation,  of  course,  would  have 
been  the  variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure; 
but  this  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  editor,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  a  State  Universit}',  and  he 
answered  that  the  explanation  was  simple  enough, 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  sap  running  out  of  the 
tree  roots  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  wrote  at  once 
to  the  editor  telling  him  of  the  utter  nonsense  of 
the  idea,  and  giving  some  explanation  of  the  life 
functions  of  trees.  For  weeks  afterwards  I  was 
continually  accosted  upon  the  streets  by  gentlemen 
asking  me  if  I  was  really  in  earnest  in  saying  that 
the  sap  did  not  run  up  in  the  spring  and  down  in 
the  fall,  as  they  had  alwa\'s  been  taught — and  the 
majority  of  the  men  asking  this  question  were  col- 
lege-bred men. 

On  another  occasion  the  old  superstition  in  regard 
to  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess  came  up 
in  a  company  of  educated  men.  I  laughed  at  the 
idea,  as  one  of  the  old  notions  that  we  could  hardly 
get  the  uneducated  farmer  to  drop.  I  was  aston- 
ished when  two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  both  of 
them  college-bred  men,  vehemently  asserted  that 
they  knew  that  wheat  would  change  to  chess 
because  they  had  seen  it  themselves  ;  and  they 
became  really  angry  when  I  attempted  to  show 
them  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  notion,  and  told  me 
that  it  was  all  theory  with  me,  while  they  had  seen 
the  fact. 

Now  if  these  gentlemen  had  early  in  life  studied 


plants  as  living  things,  and  had  been  taught  to 
observe,  instead  of  jumping  at  conclusions  from  a 
a  merely  casual  appearance,  such  ideas  could  never 
have  gotten  lodgement  in  their  minds. 

The  great  majority  of  men  educated  under  the 
old  curriculum  have  never  been  taught  to  look  into 
the  wonderful  life  that  is  all  around  them,  and  have 
never  had  their  powers  of  observation  developed. 
They  are  really  going  through  the  world  blind  to 
all  the  wonderful  book  of  nature,  and  living  in  a 
world  that  seems  to  them  largely  one  of  chance. 

And  the  old  colleges  are  not  altogether  alone  in 
this  matter.  There  are  some  agricultural  colleges 
where  science  is  too  much  ignored.  Happily  the 
number  of  such  is  growing  smaller  daily.  Once, 
in  passing  over  the  farm  of  an  agricultural  college 
in  company  with  the  professor  of  agriculture,  I  noted 
plants  in  a  section  new  to  me,  and  some  with  which 
I  was  not  acquainted  specifically.  Asking  some 
questions  in  regard  to  them,  the  professor  told  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  plants,  as  he  had  studied 
agriculture  practically.  And  yet  he  was  from  a 
noted  agricultural  college  in  the  North. 

A  young  man  came  to  me  only  a  year  ago, 
with  a  diploma  from  an  agricultural  college,  wish- 
ing, as  he  said,  to  take  some  post-graduate  work 
with  me,  as  he  wanted  to  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity to  study  biology  in  the  fall.  In  a  few 
moments'  conversation  he  told  me  that  he  had  never 
done  any  work  in  a  microscopic  laboratory  at  all, 
and  had  studied  no  botany  e.xcept  a  brief  course  in 
Gray's  School  Botany,  in  which  he  had  classified _ 
by  hook  or  crook,  some  of  the  native  plants.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised  when  I  told  him 
that  he  was  hardly  ready  to  take  up  the  work  my 
Juniors  were  doing,  and  that  by  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  for  a  year  he  might  perhaps  be 
ready  to  take  up  work  at  the  university.  He  evi- 
dently thought  there  must  be  some  shorter  cut  to 
knowledge,  and  did  not  stay  with  me. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  mistake 
is  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  botany 
in  placing  the  s)'stematic  study  as  elementary  work. 
The  place  to  begin  botany  is  in  the  laboratory, 
with  practical  experiments  upon  the  life  of  plants. 
We  should. impress  the  student  at  once  with  the 
oneness  of  life,  and  get  him  to  see  that  all  the 
phenomena  he  observes  in  the  germinating  seed 
are  the  work  of  living  matter,  acting  always  in 
strict  accordance  with  fixed  laws.  I  would  not 
begin,  as  some  have  suggested,  with  a  study  of  the 
cell  and  its  contents.     This  is  a  little  abstruse  for 
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the  beginner.  He  should  be  taught,  of  course,  the 
t,reneral  facts  in  relation  to  the  way  in  which  growth 
is  made  in  plants  by  the  multiplication  of  cells  ; 
but  he  should,  first  of  all,  be  taught  to  see  what  he 
can  with  the  naked  eye,  and  to  trace  the  effects  of 
life  in  the  seedling — to  note  the  differences  in  seeds 
in  germination,  and  unconsciously  to  form  some 
sort  of  a  classification  from  these  observations. 
Get  him  to  understand  by  degrees  the  true  idea  in 
all  classification  of  knowledge,  and  that  each  indi- 
vidual plant  he  studies  naturally  falls  into  a  group 
with  others  like  it  in  the  way  they  perform  cer- 
tain life  functions.  Let  him  realize  that  in  the 
germinated  seedling  he  has  the  plant,  and  that 
all  further  additions  are  but  repetitions  of  these 
parts  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its 
ancestry,  and  that  one  plant  growing  in  the  same 
soil  with  a  different  one,  their  roots  interlocked  in 
the  same  soil,  their  tops  in  the  same  sunlight,  does 
its  life  work  in  its  own  way,  and  never  makes  any 
mistake  in  taking  up  the  work  of  its  neighbor — that 
the  seed  of  the  chess  germinated  in  the  same  soil 
with  wheat,  makes  only  a  chess  plant,  while  the 
wheat  makes  a  wheat  plant,  each  doing  all  its  work 
in  its  own  way,  laid  down  for  it  from  the  beginning, 
liven  in  these  elementary  studies  the  student  will 
begin  to  realize  the  universality  of  the  laws  of  life. 

Coming  thus  to  the  study  of  plants  as  living 
things,  and  not  being  bothered  with  any  dry  defini- 
tions of  jaw-breaking  names,  the  student  will  become 
more  and  more  in  love  with  the  study,  and,  as  he 
goes  on,  step  by  step,  in  the  study  of  this  wonder- 
ful life,  the  whole  groundwork  of  the  natural  system 
of  plant  arrangement  will  become  clear  to  him, 
and  he  will  realize  that  it  is  but  a  translation  of  the 
Creator's  plan  in  the  sequence  of  plant  life  upon 
the  earth.  The  study  of  the  cell  containing  the 
mysterious  matter  that  does  all  the  work  he  has 
been  observing  will  possess  a  greater  fascination 
for  him.  The  microscope  will  reveal  to  him  the 
beautiful  sequence  of  evolution  in  plant  life  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  highly  developed  plant; 
and,  as  he  comes  to  see  that  what  he  has  been 
looking  upon  as  an  individual  plant  is  really  an 
army  of  builders  actuated  by  a  common  law  of 
development,  he  will  have  done  forever  with  old 
wives'  fables  in  regard  to  plants. 

When  schools  and  colleges  everywhere  come  to 
teach  the  life  of  plants  as  part  of  the  great  mystery 
of  all  life,  and  stop  the  so-called  botany  that  stu- 
dents waste  time  over  before  they  have  advanced 
enough  to  realize  what  it  is,  we  may  hope  for  more 


knowledge  on  the  part  of  educated  men  in  regard 
to  these  things.  Our  preachers  graduate  from 
theological  schools  where  not  an  idea  is  taught  in 
regard  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  go  forth 
valiantly  to  fight  what  they  call  evolution,  desti- 
tute of  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  great  facts  of 
evolution  that  lie  all  around  them.  We  need  a  re- 
arrangement and  a  reformation  in  the  study  of 
plant  life,  not  only  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  but 
in  all  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
How  is  the  preacher  to  combat  the  real  errors  of 
materialists,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  science  .'  Until  the  church  colleges 
and  seminaries  cease  to  act  so  cowardly  a  part  in 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  preachers 
will  continue  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  truth  as  demonstrated  by  science 
and  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  "And  this  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent,' 
are  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  If  we  are  to  realize  fully  that  eternal  life, 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  what 
better  aid  can  the  student  have  than  a  study  of  life 
itself  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its 
Creator,  by  which  he  may  come  to  look  through 
nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

The  most  serious  objection  that  I  can  see  to  the 
"Short  Courses"  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  so 
popular  in  many'colleges  ofagriculture  is  their  top- 
heaviness,  the  teaching  of  methods  and  practices 
without  any  ground  work  of  real  general  culture. 
And  in  our  regular  courses  we  have,  I  believe,  been 
teaching  wrong  end  foremost,  giving  Freshmen 
work  that  should  be  done  by  Seniors,  and,  finally 
giving  the  Seniors  work  that  they  should  have  done 
as  Freshmen;  so  that  in  the  Senior  year  they  just 
begin  to  realize  what  they  attempted  to  learn  as 
Freshmen  and  failed  utterly  to  comprehend. 

The  experimental  work  in  the  observation  of 
plant  life  in  general  should  doubtless  come  first, 
followed  by  the  laboratory  study  of  structure  with 
the  microscope,  paralleled  by  the  study  of  the  func- 
tions of  tissues  and  organs,  and  then  the  study  of 
the  development  of  life  from  the  lowest  to  the  most 
complex  organisms.  Coming  to  it  in  this  way,  the 
natural  classification  of  plant  life  will  be  clear  to 
the  student,  and  he  will  acquire  a  new  idea  of  the 
great  life  that  spreads  around  him  in  tree  and 
shrub  and  herb,  and  the  herbarium  will  become  to 
him  the  making  of  a  volume  of  the  evolution  of 
life. 
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Letter  Writing.     Part  11— Orders. 


JENNIE  B.  GRAY,  ASHEVILLE  CITV  SCHOOLS. 


In  presenting  the  subject  of  letter  writing,  a 
teacher  need  not  confine  herself  or  himself  to  any- 
one plan.  Much  will  depend  on  the  intelligence, 
and,  we  might  saj-,  the  average  culture  of  the  class. 

If  the  pupils  have  never  written  a  letter,  begin 
the  work  with  a  drill,  which  will  include  the  pupil's 
(writer's)  address  and  the  date,  followed  by  the 
business  and  complimentary  address  of  the  corre- 
spondent; as — 

[ Writer's  .\ddress.]       47  WASHINGTON"  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

[D,itc.;         October  15,  1S9S. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Brown  &  Co., 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

DE.\R  Sirs:  [Complimcntar\- .Address.] 


fBiis'ness  .Address 


Get  the  children  to  dictate  addresses  similar  to 
the  above,  the  teacher  writing  their  dictations  on 
the  board.  Compare  them  and  be  careful  to  call 
attention  to  the  difference  between  October  15, 189S, 
and  Oct.  15,  1S9S.  Impress  this  difference,  or  the 
children  will  always  place  a  comma  or  a  period 
after  the  name  of  a  month  when  written  in  full. 
See  that  the  business  and  complimentary  address 
and  body  of  the  letter  are  written  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  note  and  letter  paper,  and  one- 
halflnch  from  the  edge  of  business  paper.  Teach 
that  after  the  complimentary  address  must  be  a 
colon  or  comma,  and  never  a  semicolon  or  colon 
and  dash.  The  latter  can  be  used  only  on  a  pos- 
tal, when  writing  on  the  same  line  to  save  space. 
Erase  the  work  on  the  board  and  request  the  pupils 
to  write  the  form  of  an  order  to  some  firm  in  the 
city.  Let  as  many  as  possible  go  to  the  board  and 
copy  on  the  board  what  they  have  written  on  their 
papers.     Call  on  the  class  for  criticisms. 

In  these  first  lessons  a  teacher  cannot  watch  too 
closely  the  punctuation  marks.  Insist  on  exactness, 
and  do  not  accept  such  a  statement  as  "I  intended 
that  for  a  comma. "  Right  here  your  boys  and  girls 
are  forming  either  a  slovenly  or  an  exact  business 
habit.  A  pupil  must  see  that  a  period  is  nota  comma, 
nor  a  colon  a  period. 

In  the  ne.Kt  lesson  vary  the  business  addresses, 
.as — 


Dr.  T.  H.  Jones. 
T.  H.  Jones,  M.  D. 


Hon.  D.  C.  Clapp. 
James  Black,  Esq. 


In  this  lesson  use  the  names  of  leading  people 


in  the  locality,  and  in  after-lessons  introduce  names 
of  authors,  artists,  etc. 

Now  take  up  the  proper  closing  of  orders,  as — 

Respectfully,         Yours  respectfully,         Yours  truly,  etc. 

Let  the  children,  by  practice,  find  out  just  how  far 
these  words  must  be  indented  from  the  left  hand 
edge  of  the  paper.  By  practice,  also,  they  will  find 
just  where  to  write  their  names,  which  must  always 
be  followed  by  a  period. 

Coordinated  with  this  work  should  be  spelling 
lessons  made  out  by  pupils  and  teachers.  These 
lists  should  include  all  articles  to  be  found  at  a 
butcher's  stall,  a  grocery,  a  vegetable  stall,  a  drug- 
gist's, a  dry  goods  store,  etc.  The  pupils  should 
write  these  lists  in  their  note  books  and  learn  them. 

For  their  first  order  have  pupils  select  a  leading 
butcher,  find  out  his  business  address,  or  the  num- 
of  his  stall  in  the  market,  and,  after  reviewing  the 
words  account,  oblige,  fo/Zowing,  respectfully,  arti- 
cles, let  them  write  from  dictation  something  like 
the  following  order : 

105  Walnut  Ave., 
Nov.  21,  1S9S. 
H.  H.  Pipping, 

Stall  5,  CityvMarket. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Please  send  me  the  following  articles,  charge  to  my  account, 
and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Smith. 
1  lbs.  Frankfort  Sausage. 

1  lb.    Bologna. 

3  lbs.  Sirloin  Steak. 
5  lbs.  Roast  of  Veal. 

2  lbs.  Sweetbreads. 

Show  them  how  to  fold  the  paper  and  write  on 
the  front — 

.Mr.  H.  H.  Pipping, 

Stall  5,  City  Market. 

If  to  be  sent  by  mail,  the  order  must  be  placed  in 
an  envelope,  with  the  word  "City"  or  "Town' 
written  under  the  above  address. 

By  the  time  your  pupils  have  learned  to  spell 
several  lists,  and  have  written  orders  on  different 
merchants,  they  will  have  at  their  command  a  prac- 
tical, everyday  vocabulary,  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  addresses  of  their  leading  merchants,  and 
a  business  form  of  orders,  so  perfectly  learned  that 
ever  after  the  writing  of  an  order  will  be  a  pleasure. 
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Changes  in  the  order  should  be  taught,  such  as — 

Please  send  me  by  the  bearer,  John  Kent,  etc. 

or. 
Enclosed  find  $12,    for  which  please  send  me  by  Adams 
Express,  etc. 

Encourage  the  children  to  become  familiar  with 
such  andresses  as — 

John  VVanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Bon  Marche,  Paris. 

I  would  advise  furnishing  the  pupils  with  a  good 
quality  of  itnrtiled  paper  and  having  them  copy 
their  orders  in  ink,  impressing  them  with  the  neces- 
sity of  care  in  penmanship  and  neatness,  which 
unite  to  give  a  good  business  appearance.  As  an 
incentive  to  the  work,  these  papers  may  be  kept  in 
a  portfolio,  or  fastened  in  book  form  and  shown  to 
visitors.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  work  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  paper. 


The  Study  of  Birds  in  the  Public  Schools. 


T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C 


The  subject  of  naturestudy  in  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  while  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  has 
met  with  such  results  at  the  places  where  it  has  been 
tried  that  its  fuller  adoption  in  the  schools  can  only 
be  a  question  of  time. 

I  believe  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the 
subject  will  agree  with  me  that  the  good  which  the 
pupils  receive  from  the  study  of  natural  objects  is 
tnanifold  and  of  an  uplifting  and  enduring  charac- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  it  opens  up  a  larger  field 
for  their  observation.  They  soon  learn  that  in  every 
flower,  and  insect,  and  bird  there  is  much  of  beauty 
and  interest.  Their  trips  to  field  or  country  are 
filled,  with  greater  enjoyment,  and  instead  of  wan- 
dering through  the  world  blindly,  they  go  on,  as 
Mr.  Burroughs  says,  "opening  up  eye  after  eye" 
for  the  beauty  around  them. 

Then,  again,  the  subject  is  one  which  naturally 
appeals  to  children.  It  has  the  air  of  field  and 
forest  about  it — a  smack  of  the  wild  and  romantic. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  all  their  other  studies, 
since  it  deals  with  objects  untouched  by  man,  and 
as  the  children  go  on  in  their  work  there  is  sure  to 
be  aroused  in  them  a  sense  of  reverence  and  a  love 
for  the  Infinite — the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  nature  study  the 
subject  of  birds  forms  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able field.    Interesting  because  birds  are  among  the 


most  conspicuous  objects  in  nature.  Their  plumage, 
habits,  and  songs  all  quickly  catch  the  attention. 
Valuable,  because  we  have  them  with  us  always. 
Only  at  certain  seasons  can  you  gather  seeds  or 
wild  flowers  with  the  children  ;  but  there  is  no  day 
in  the  year  when  you  cannot  find  a  bird  almost  at 
your  very  door  from  which  to  give  a  lesson. 

Again,  the  study  of  birds  is  valuable,  because  it 
is  important  that  children  should  learn  their  real 
value  to  mankind.  We  are  indebted  to  the  birds 
not  only  for  the  cheer  and  songs  and  comfort  they 
furnish  us,  but  for  their  great  value  to  agriculture. 
Scientists  tell  us  that,  were  all  the  birds  dead,  insects 
would  soon  become  such  a  scourge  to  the  earth  that 
no  plant  life  could  withstand  their  ravages. 

In  teaching  birds  there  are,  as  with  every  other 
subject,  numerous  methods  which  may  be  followed 
with  success.  Some  teachers  read  articles  and 
stories  about  birds  to  their  pupils,  or  else  they  have 
the  children  read  them  for  themselves  as  reading 
lessons.  In  the  same  manner  simple  nature  read- 
ers are  often  employed  to  good  advantage. 

A  very  helpful  method  of  teaching  birds  is  by 
giving  talks  illustrated,  when  possible,  with  speci- 
mens in  the  hand.  This  is  the  method  employed 
in  giving  practically  all  the  nature  work  in  some 
schools  where  the  teachers  are  supposed  to  inform 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing the  information  to  the  children  in  simple  infor- 
mal talks. 

"But,"  a  teacher  not  long  ago  asked,  "what  is 
there  to  know  about  birds,  and  how  am  I  to  learn 
what  there  is  to  know  that  I  may  teach  it  to  my 
pupils  .■'"  There  are  a  great  many  things  to  know. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  kinds  of  birds  in  the 
world,  in  America,  or  in  North  Carolina.  Become 
familiar  with  the  correct  names  (not  necessarily 
the  Latin  or  Greek  names)  of  the  common  birds 
around  you.  Learn  their  life  histories,  the  kind  of 
nest  each  species  constructs,  number  and  color  of 
eggs,  length  of  period  of  incubation,  and  manner 
in  which  parents  feed  their  young.  What  is  the 
food  of  birds.'  Learn  their  various  calls  and  songs. 
Are  certain  species  on  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
your  neighborhood,  and  what  are  the  causes  for 
this.'  What  are  the  natural  enemies  of  birds.' 
Notice  the  natural  protection  afforded  them  by  their 
color.  What  of  the  migration  of  birds.'  The  answers 
to  these,  as  well  as  to  numerous  other  questions 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  you,  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  fruitful  in  information. 

How  to  acquire  this  information  has  obviously 
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but  one  answer:  Chiefly  by  observation,  by  refer- 
ence to  books,  and  by  attending  what  lectures  may 
be  accessible  on  the  subject.  A  word  in  regard  to 
books.  Everyone  interested  in  the  study  of  birds 
should  have  at  her  command  some  good  standard 
work  on  North  American  birds.  Apgar's  or  Chap- 
man's works  are  both  good  and  either  can  be  obtained 
at  small  cost.  These  books  each  contain  an  arti- 
ficial key  for  the  identification  of  birds,  by  means 
of  which  one  can  readily  ascertain  the  correct  name 
of  any  species,  as  well  as  learn  the  area  over  which 
it  occurs,  whether  a  resident  or  a  migrant  in  any 
particular  section,  character  of  nest,  color  and  size 
of  eggs,  and  many  other  facts. 

After  reading  this  you  will  have  an  intelligent 
kind  of  beginning  for  the  study  of  your  bird.  Now,  ' 
watch  it  in  nature.  See  whether  it  is  a  common  or 
a  rare  form  in  your  locality.  Does  it  climb  trees, 
perch  among  the  branches,  or  scratch  in  the  ground 
at  their  base.'  Does  it  eat  seeds,  insects,  or  other 
birds.?  Your  pupils  can  aid  you  in  these  as  in  all 
other  similar  observations,  and  often  some  ofthem 
will  already  know  many  of  these  details. 

A  very  important  help  in  the  study  of  birds  is 
the  possession  of  a  small  but  good  collection  of 
skins  of  typical  birds  characteristic  of  your  locality. 
These  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  in  the  state 
without  much  expense.  Examining  these  skins 
will  aid  the  pupils  very  much  in  recognizing  the 
live  birds  at  a  distance  when  you  take  them  for  an 
occasional  excursion  into  the  country. 

As  to  the  manner  of  procedure  in  presenting  to 
the  pupils  the  facts  about  a  given  bird — different 
teachei  s  evidently  succeed  best  with  different  meth- 
ods. One  will  prefer  to  tell  all  about  a  bird,  giving 
its  name  last,  believing  this  the  best  manner  to  fix 
the  name  securely  in  the  child's  mind.     Others  will 


over  in  a  cage.  See  these  strong  feet.  They  are 
for  holding  on  to  the  perch  at  night  when  he  is 
asleep  and  for  hopping  around  among  the  leaves 
while  searching  for  worms  and  bugs  to  eat.  The 
next  time  we  take  a  walk  together  we  will  try  to 
see  a  robin  on  the  ground.  If  we  do  and  if  we  look 
close,  we  shall  see  that  it  does  not  walk  by  putting 
one  foot  before  the  other  like  a  chicken,  but  that  it 
goes  along  with  little  jumps,  or  hops. 

A  robin  built  its  nest  in  a  tree  in  our  yard  last 
spring,  and,  after  the  little  ones  had  learned  to  fly 
and  I  was  quite  sure  the  birds  would  never  want  to 
come  back  to  the  nest  again,  I  took  the  nest  and 
put  it  with  the  collection  of  objects  we  have  all 
been  making.  All  the  outside  of  the  nest  is  made 
of  stout  twigs  from  dead  trees.  Then  there  are 
pieces  of  weed  stalks  and  some  leaves,  and  here  is 
a  string  which,  maybe,  the  bird  borrowed  from  some 
boy's  pocket.  Now,  inside  all  this  is  a  layer  of 
mud,  which  hardened  soon  after  it  was  put  there  ; 
and  inside  of  this  dried  mud  is  a  soft  bed  of  grass 
and  little  roots. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  robin  lays  its  four  or  five  blue 
eggs,  and  then  sits  on  them  for  about  two  weeks 
before  the  little  ones  are  hatched.  Then  for  a  long 
time  the  motherand  father  birds  work  all  day,  bring- 
ing things  to  eat  to  the  baby  birds  ;  for  they  always 
seem  hungry  and  always  seem  to  cry  louder  each 
time  they  are  fed.  How  many  of  you  ever  saw  an 
old  bird  feed  its  little  ones .' 

Our  robin  sings  very  sweetly  in  the  springtime, 
but  he  does  not  have  time  to  sing  much  when  the 
little  ones  are  hatched,  for  he  is  kept  too  busy  hunt- 
ing worms  for  them.  In  the  winter  he  does  not 
sing  at  all  and  many  robins  go  South,  where  it  is 
warmer,  to  stay  until  spring  comes  again. 

These  talks    may   be   made    longer   or  shorter. 
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tell  the  name  of  the  bird  first   and   then  go  on  to      more  simple  or  more  complex,  owing  to  the  age  of 


speak  of  other  things  concerning  it. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  hint  which  some 
may  find  slightly  suggestive,  suppose  you  imagine 
yourself  a  teacher  going  to  tell  your  little  folks  about 
a  bird  you  have  been  studying.     Let  us  begin  : 

This  bird  (skin)  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  robin. 
See  what  a  dark  back  and  tail  he  has.  Nature  gave 
him  that  color  so  he  ma\-  hide  among  the  dead 
leaves  and  grass  and  not  be  seen  if  a  hawk  comes 
along  while  he  is  feeding  on  the  ground.  See  what 
a  bright  brown  breast  he  has.  Some  people  call 
liim  the  "Robin  Redbreast;"  but  that  is  not  his 
name,  for  the  robin  redbreast  lives  over  in  England, 
and  is  never  seen  in  this  country  unless  brought 


the  pupils  and  the  amount  of  time  at  the  teacher's 
disposal.  I  believe  it  perfectly  practicable  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  nature  work  in 
ourpublicschools,  and,  as  thestudy  advances,  I  trust 
that  the  subject  of  birds  will  be  given  full  emphasis, 
and  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  state  may  be 
taught  to  have  more  love  for  these  feathered  friends 
of  ours,  which  alone  can  come  through  a  knowledge 
of  their  interest  and  value  to  man. 


I  picture  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young  as 
running  on  two  lines — one  for  the  understanding 
and  the  other  for  the  feeling  and  imagination. — 
Hcrbart. 
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Phonic  Method  of  Teaching  Reading — An  Experi- 
ence With  Large  Classes. 


MISS  LILLIE  STRONG  HICKS,  RALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


We  have  read  with  pleasure  the  series  of  delight- 
ful papers  on  Primary  Reading,  appearing  through- 
out the  year  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  and 
with  those  who  are  interested — the  Primary  teach- 
ers— I  should  like  to  have  a  little  chat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading,  as 
applied  to  large  classes. 

An  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  new  method,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  spend  two  years  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  its  author,  and  to  kindle  my 
own  interest  at  the  flame  of  his  genius. 

Alas!  for  the  children  of  other  days,  who  must 
needs  count  their  school  years  by  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Readers — with  an  innocent  variety  of 
pot  hooks,  etc.  thrown  in!  Truly,  there  was  no 
"royal  road"  to  learning.  Nor  do  the  children  of 
these  days  learn  without  labor;  but  there  is  now  a 
pleasant  activity,  an  actual  and  visible  progression, 
surer  than  the  old  method,  and  much  more  inter- 
esting. 

I  shall  suppose  that  each  primary  teacher  is 
equipped  with  a  "Moses  Phonic  Reader,"  and,  in 
this  experience  meeting,  will  be  obliging  enough 
to  open  the  book,  and,  as  one  of  my  early  teachers 
used  to  suggest,  "just  run  over  the  subject  matter 
with  me." 

September,  Temperature  95.     School  room. 


Pupils,  123,  entering  upon  their  first  year  of 
school  life.  Aged,  almost  invariably,  six  years. 
Some  curious;  many  tearful;  all  rather  subdued. 

To  one  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  I  would 
suggest  an  instant  division;  say,  the  separation  of 
the  girls  and  boys:  and  I  would  have  the  boys  at- 
tend.in  the  morning  session,  from  nine  untiltwelve; 
because,  of  course,  no  human  being  could  really 
accomplish  anything  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  children,  aged  six,  en  masse. 

Boys  first,  because  they  are  naturally  more  rest- 
less than  girls;  and  it  is  advisable  to  give  them 
their  mental  pabulum  early  in  the  day,  before  mar- 
bles, tops,  or  strings  have  had  fair  time  to  absorb 
the  attention  and  love  of  their  young  hearts.  Girls, 
in  the  afternoon,  from  twelve  to  half-past  two,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  excite  their  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  because,  during  the  first  year  of  school 
life,  at  least,  they  seem  more  athirst  for  knowledge.. 

I  have  obtained  the  best  results  by  dividing  my 
pupils  into  classes  often,  and  having  bright,  li\e 
work  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  only.  As  \re 
all  know,  the  child's  interest  is  apt  to  flag,  if  de- 
tained in  class  longer. 

It  is  easy  to  grade  the  children,  after  a  week  or 
ten  days;  the brightestandquickesthaving  by  that 
time  become  thoroughly  conversantwith  the  sound- 
ing out  of  any  word,  presented  for  their  delectation, 
even  such  a  long  word  as  "incomprehensible." 
This  means  that  the  ear  has  become  educated. 

As  soon  as  our  class  of  ten   is  thoroughly  pre- 
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pared,  and  able  to  separate  instantly  any  given 
word  into  its  elementary  sounds,  and  not  before,  is 
it  ready  for  board  work.  Any  bright  class  can 
learn  the  thirteen  characters,  B,  D,  F,  G,  H,  L,  M, 
N,  P,  R,  S,  T,  and  A  in  two  days;  but  they  must 
be  drilled  in  these  letters  daily,  until  it  is  almost 
second  nature  to  jot  them  down  merrily  upon  go- 
ing to  the  blackboard.  When  they  have  accom- 
plished this,  they  will  find  pleasure  in  learning  the 
new  sounds,  and  they  will  print  with  unflagging 
interest  the  1700  words  in  Moses'  Reader. 

For  that  bugbear,  "busy-work,"  let  the  teacher 
print  the  new  sounds  and  words  for  the  day  upon 
the  board,  and  say  to  the  children,  "  Here  are  your 
new  words.  See  how  many  of  them  you  can  find 
out  for  yourselves."  You  will  not  see  a  listless 
face,  though  you  make  the  same  remark  from  Sep- 
tember until  June. 

I  remember  particularly  one  little  boy  who  ob- 
jected to  school  on  principle.  When  brought  thither 
by  an  anxious  parent,  he  listened  with  approval 
to  his  father's  request  before  consigning  him  to  my 
dread  care,  "Just  let  Johnnie  do  exactly  as  he 
pleases.  He  does  not  want  to  come  to  school  an\-- 
how.  If  he  ever  gets  tired  and  wants  to  come 
home,  just  let  him  come.  Don't  make  him  do  aiiy- 
thing  he  does  not  want  to." 

Before  October,  said  John  would  daily  make  a 
breathless  entrance  into  the  school  room,  and  to 
the  brisk  business  like  "  Good  morning,"  would  fol- 
low the  invariable  appendix,  "Where's  my  work.'" 
and  I  would  hear  never  a  word  more,  until  every 
word  was  neatly  printed  in  nice  little  columns,  and 
duly  handed  in  at  the  proper  time. 

After  a  month  or  two,  I  again  change  my  classes, 
this  time  placing  all  of  the  more  advanced  boys 
and  girls  in  the  afternoon  class,  and  requiring  those 
less  eflRcient  to  come  in  the  morning.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible,  and  con- 
centrate force. 

The  sounds,  AL,  OY,  OW,  ER,  and  long  sound 
of  \5 ,  seem  to  be  more  difficult  for  children  to  re- 
member, and  require  most  drill.  TH,  WH,  QU, 
SPL,  SPR,  STR,  and  THR  also  appear  very  terrible 
when  first  presented;  but,  after  a  little,  the  children 
seem  to  glorj'  in  the  three  characters  for  one  sound, 
and  print  them  with  an  air  of  importance  that  is 
.deeply  amusing. 

For  the  acquirement  of  elemental  sounds,  there 
Is  but  one  thing  necessary,  drill,  drill,  drill  ! — and 
"all  things  else  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

One  important  item  is  rapidity.    I  have  tried  each 


way,  and  find  that  rapid  printing  and  spelling  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  fluent  reading.  An 
average  class  should  print  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
words  in  fifteen  minutes.  I  have  found  it  interest- 
ing to  the  children,  after  their  words  were  neatly 
printed  in  columns  on  the  board,  to  have  them  find 
different  words  in  the  list.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  quickly  they  point  them  out,  and  with  what 
pleasure  the  child  who  first  discovers  the  word, 
shows  it  to  me  and  his  class-mates. 

This  little  talk  is  just  to  those  who  have  tried 
the  method  introduced  by  Mr.  Moses;  and  in  re- 
counting my  experience,  I  am  cursorily  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  book,  and  speaking  of  things 
as  they  seem  to  me. 

After  the  children  have  duly  spelled  by  sound 
and  printed  on  the  blackboard,  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred words  in  Part  II.  of  Moses'  Reader,  they  are 
ready  to  take  up  Part  III.  Heretofore,  they  have 
learned  only  the  Roman  letters,  they  must  now 
learn  the  small  type.  I  find  it  a  great  help  to  have 
the  forty-one  elemental  sounds  in  Roman,  small 
type,  and  vertical  script,  upon  the  blackboard  the 
entire  session;  and  children  soon  learn  to  translate 
one  into  either  of  the  others.  After  spelling  from 
page  22  to  page  58,  Moses'  Reader,  we  place  a  sim- 
ple primer  in  the  child's  hands.  Monroe's  Primer, 
and  Parker  and  Marvel's  First  Supplementary 
Reader,  contain  a  greater  number  of  regular  words 
than  any  others  I  have  yet  seen.  We  sound  rap- 
idly throngh  the  primer,  paying  not  the  slightest 
deference  to  elocution  or  expression,  and  then — the 
Mecca  is  attained ;  the  child  begins  to  read  the  sen- 
tences he  has  sounded.  The  "interminable  sound- 
ing "  has  given  him  a  facility  he  cannot  possibly 
acquire  without  the  constant  drill,  and  he  is  able 
to  find  out,  quickly  and  quietly,  with  little  or  no 
trouble,  the  interesting  information  about  cats, 
rats,  and  oxen  Inseparably  linked  with  primers  and 
first  readers  generally. 

As  to  such  irregular  words  as  "should,"  "what," 
"  you,"  etc.,  etc.,  at  the  first  encounter  they  are  ex- 
plained as  accidents  and  remembered  as  such, 
which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  read  one  book  through, 
let  him  have  just  as  many  to  use  and  puzzle  over 
as  he  can  find  in  simple  and  regular  words.  The 
self-activity  and  interest  of  the  normal  child,  is 
wonderful;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  stories, 
and  the  more  interesting  they  are,  the  greater  will 
be  the  child's  love  of  reading,  and  the  more  marked 
his  progress.      As   an   illustration   of  what  can  be 
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accomplished  during  the  first  year  of  school  life, 
with  the  use  of  this  method,  I  shall  mention  the 
work  of  a  class  of  small  girls  and  boys  about  six 
or  seven  years  old  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing quite  intimately. 

Because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school, 
the  children  were  in  school  only  two  and  a  half 
hours  a  day,  for  a  period  of  only  eight  and  a  half 
months.  Fifteen  minutes  were  deducted  for  recess, 
which  made  the  actual  lesson  time  only  two  and  a 
quarter  hours.  Double  session — with  forty  chil- 
dren in  each  division.  Not  much  opportunity  for 
"deep  draughts  from  the  Pierian  Spring," certainly 

These  children  were  just  a  plain,  human,  and 
somewhat  mischievous  collection,  but  their  parents 
had  the  simple  faith  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  any 
conscientious  teacher;  and  I  was  not  annoyed  with 
importunities  as  to  when  they  would  "get  in  a 
book." 

After  accomplishing  the  work  set  forth  in  this 
sketch,  they  read  Parker  and  Marvel's  Supplemen- 
tary Firs-t  Reader,  .'Esop's  Fables  (2  volumes),  a 
part  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  and  many  stories  writ- 
ten in  script.  Several  who  continned  with  me  four 
weeks  after  the  close  of  school,  finished  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  and  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs,  besides 
much  supplementary  work. 


The  New  Education  and  Discipline. 


E.  L.  HUGHES,  SUPERINTENDENT  SCHOOLS,  GkEENVI  LLE,  S.  C. 


The  term  "New  Education"  has  dropped  some- 
what into  disuse.  A  short  while  ago  it  was  much 
in  favor  with  writers  and  speakers  when  reference 
was  made  to  supposed  improvements  in  methods  of 
instruction  orto  theapplication  of  principles  profess- 
edly newly  discovered.  In  the  main,  it  meant  new 
acquirement  of  ability  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
present  subject  matter  in  unusually  attractive  ways 
and,  thereby,  to  make  learning  delightful  to  the 
child,  stimulating  him  to  unusual  and  highly  suc- 
cessful effort,  in  which  naught  but  pleasure  was  to 
be  experienced.  To  more  profound  students  and 
thinkers  it  meant  much  more  than  this  ;  but  to  the 
many  it  appeared  that,  for  one  to  be  able  to  explain 
interestingly  and  illustrate  strikingly  the  various 
obscure  points  in  studies  intended  for  the  food, 
exercise,  and  growth  stimuli  of  minds,  was  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  new  education.  The  result  was  a 
great  improvement  in  teachers  and  a  corresponding 
new  interest  in  these  phases  of  teaching. 


It  seems  hard,  however,  for  most  of  those  who 
teach,  to  grasp  the  many-sidedness  of  their  work, 
and,  in  the  newly  awakened  zeal  for  explaining, 
illustrating,  making  easy  and  interesting,  teachers 
who  honestly  were  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  best 
ideas  in  education  and  who  earnestly  desired  to  do 
the  greatest  possible  good  for  their  pupils,  began 
to  do  most,  and,  in  some  cases,  nearly  all  of  the 
work  that  was  done  in  their  school  rooms,  and,  after 
talking  and  chalking  themselves  nearly  to  death, 
would  dismiss  their  victims,  weary  with  listening 
and  looking,  and  go  home  feeling  that  a  good  day's 
work  had  been  done.  Hut,  oh,  how  tired  the  teacher 
was,  and  how  tired  the  pupils  !  However,  results 
were  not  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  good  deal  ofdevelopment,  which  was 
the  teacher's  ideal,  in  the  new  education  ;  but  there 
was  little  acquirement  of  power  to  do,  which  was 
and  is  and  will  be  demanded  by  those  who  send 
their  children  to  school.  A  truth  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is,  that  the  work  done  by  the  learner 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  the  important 
matter,  the  successful  teacher  being  the  one  who 
can  get  the  pupil  to  do  his  utmost  by  the  method 
which  makes  it  most  effective.  There  must  be  hard 
work,  persistent  work,  work  without  pleasure,  irk- 
some work,  real  toil  with  no  stimulus  except  pure 
pluck,  grit,  and  endurance  in  the  education  of  every 
human  being  who  is  truly  educated.  The  new  edu- 
cation ignored  this;  tried  to  do  away  with  it. 

The  same  mistake  was  made  as  to  discipline.  The 
new  idea  was  "  to  rule  by  love" — which  is  the  way 
to  rule,  it  is  true;  but  the  "  keeping  of  command- 
ments" and  "fulfilling  of  the  law"  which  are  set 
down  as  the  tests  of  that  rule,  were  lightly  esteemed. 
Fear  was  to  be  abolished;  wheedling  and  coaxing 
and  winning  affections  were  to  take  the  place  of 
wholesome  respect  for  authority  and  strict  obedi- 
ence. The  theories  advanced  would  work  admir- 
ably in  a  school  of  cherubs,  but  we  may  fear  that 
they  are  too  fine  spun  for  the  average  young  Amer- 
ican, who  breathes  the  air  of  liberty  from  his  birth 
but  who  requires  much  time  and  teaching  to  learn 
to  distinguish  between  obedience  to  law  and  right- 
ful authority  and  the  surrender  of  his  birthright. 
Even  his  grown-up  compatriots  too  often  mean 
license  when  they  say  liberty. 

Is  not  thorough  training  in  respect  for  authority 
and  obedience  to  law  more  necessary  in  a  republic 
than  in  any  other  form  of  government  ^  Are  our 
theories  and  practice  securing  it  ? 

There  are  some  serious  problems  for  educators. 
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in  this  connection.  In  our  disciplinary  training, 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  shaping  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  citizens  of  this  republic,  of  the 
future  supporters  of  church  and  state,  of  the  makers 
of  society,  there  are  these  difificulties  : 

First.  The  decay  of  authority  in  the  family.  Pa- 
rents, obey  your  children  is  the  reversed  version  of 
the  Scripture,  and  the  balance  of  the  reading  is, 
that  your  days  may  be  short  upon  the  land.  The 
father  shirks  his  duty;  the  mother's  rule  is  too  weak, 
too  uncertain,  too  mistakenly  loving;  the  school 
authorities  get  no  cooperation  from  the  home. 

Second.  The  great  excess  of  female  teachers  in 
the  schools.  What  is  true  of  a  family  in  which  the 
father  has  abdicated  and  the  mother  rules  is  true  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  school-rooms,  at  least  in  the 
city  schools.  There  will  be  much  criticism  of  this 
statement  unless  it  is  understood,  and  a  little 
thought  will  be  required  to  understand  it. 

Third.  The  tendency  of  school  boards  to  sustain 
refractory  pupils,  when  in  the  judgment  of  teacher 
or  superintendent  their  connection  with  the  schools 
shouli !  cease.  The  board  is  apt  to  indulge  in  senti- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  school  and  for  thebenefit 
of  the  taxpayer,  when  it  is  asked  to  refuse  school 
privilege  to  anarchistic  sons  of  prominent  citizens. 

Fourth.  The  general  rebellious  tendency  of  the 
times  to  criticise  and  defame  those  in  authority,  to 
belittle  law  and  disobey  it  whenever  possible,  to 
substitute  impulse  for  right  and  reason.  This  ten- 
tency  must  have  grown  outof  our  teaching,  or  lack 
of  teaching.  If  so,  may  God  and  our  country  for- 
give us.  At  any  rate,  let  us  mend  this  matter,  if 
possible.  If  the  general  and  disgusting  profanity 
of  our  boys  and  young  men,  the  spread  of  vice  and 
the  growth  of  immorality,  the  zealous  cultivation 
of  bad  habits;  the  lying,  dishonesty.  Sabbath  des- 
ecration, vanity,  malice,  hatred,  and  selfishness 
displayed  in  this  good  year  of  our  Lord,  1898,  can- 
not be  directly  charged  to  our  teaching,  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  set  down  to  its  credit. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  subject  may  assume  the 
importance  in  our  discussions  that  it  deserves.  Not 
enough  attention  has  been  given  it  by  those  who 
instruct  the  teaching  fraternity  from  press,  platform, 
and  chairs  of  pedagogy.  All  teachers  who  read 
this  will  agree  that  discipline  is  the  ve.xed  and  ve.x- 
ing  question,  the  which,  if  settled,  all  the  rest  were 
easy.  I  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  purposes  of 
any  article  in  thus  calling  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  must  allow  the  practical  suggestions  to  come 
from  others. 


Principles  of  the   New   Education   Applied  to  the 
Teaching  of  Algebra. 


THOS.    A.     SH.\RPE,     SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    DAR- 
LINGTON,   S.    C. 


No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  greatest 
contribution  made  by  mathematics  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  is  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  This  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  true.  While  this  fact  may  not  be  so  patent  in 
the  study  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  in  the  lower 
grades,  it,  nevertheless,  stands  out  as  the  main 
purpose  for  the  study  of  algebra  and  higher  mathe- 
matics in  the  upper  grades  of  the  city  schools.  Lay- 
ing all  subordinate  aims  aside,  we  will  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  study  of  algebra  is  pursued  primarily 
for  the  training  it  gives  in  the  power  of  reasoning. 

A  distinction  in  the  mode  of  reasoning,  much 
insisted  on  in  pedagogical  works,  is  that  of  induc- 
tive and  deductive  reasoning.  Induction  is  the 
process  which  takes  a  number  of  individual  facts, 
compares  these,  and  discovers  in  them  some  gen- 
eral truth.  Deduction  is  that  process  ofreason- 
ing  which  begins  with  a  general  truth  and  reaches 
an  inference  regarding  some  particular  fact.  One 
is  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  the  other  from 
the  general  to  the  particular.  Each  of  these  is 
essential  to  a  well  educated  mind.  And  the  impor- 
tance of  a  training  in  each  of  these  mental  processes 
ought  to  be,  and  under  the  new  education  is,  duly 
emphasized. 

Those  teachers  who  have  kept  pace  with  recent 
progress  in  educational  theory  recognize  five  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  development  of  the  recitation, 
which  are  usually  known  as  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, classification  and  abstraction,  generalization, 
and  application.  The  limited  space  here  will  not 
allow — and  it  would  be  too  great  a  presumption  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  to 
attempt  it — any  lengthy  discussion  of  these  separate 
phases  of  the  recitation.  It  is  sufificient  to  notice 
that  the  plan  insists  on  bringing  into  consciousness 
previous  knowledge  related  to  the  new,  the  guid- 
ing of  the  pupil  to  the  formation  of  his  own  general- 
izations and  the  application  of  these  generalizations 
to  various  problems  until  the  efficiency  of  these 
generalizations  be  seen  in  their  use. 

No  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  is  better 
adapted  to  the  effective  application  of  the  theory  of 
method  in  the  recitation  than  algebra.  The  funda- 
mental thought  movement  of  induction  and  deduc- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  method  has  here  almost 
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absolute  freedom.  Every  principle  in  algebra  can 
be  worked  out  inductively  and  can  be  used  deduc- 
tively. The  combination  of  a  few  simple  equations 
like  x+y=i2  and  x-y^2,  will  lead  to  the  princi- 
ple of  elimination  by  substitution,  while  the  pupils 
past  experience  both  with  matter  and  with  num- 
bers will  afford  ample  apperceiving  material.  This 
is  but  one  instance  of  how,  in  the  presentation  of 
any  topic  in  algebra,  it  may  be  made  possible  for 
the  pupil  to  ascertain  the  general  truth  for  himself 
and  avoid  the  fatal  mistake  of  substituting  words 
for  conceptions.  But  the  discovery  of  the  general 
truth  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  recitation. 
These  general  truths  must  be  applied,  in  the  case 
of  algebra  to  the  solution  of  problems.  This  lat- 
ter step  furnishes  by  far  the  most  valuable  training 
gotten  from  the  study  of  algebra.  Just  as,  because 
there  are  no  admitted  truths  to  start  with,  the  phy- 
sical sciences  are  best  adapted  to  inductive  rea- 
soning, so  mathematics,  because  there  the  first 
principles  are  unquestionably  true,  is  best  adapted 
to  a  training  in  deductive  reasoning.  Hence,  at 
this  stage  of  the  recitation,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  this  very  necessary  e.xercise  of  the 
understanding,  the  teacher  of  algebra  should  not 
do  for  the  pupil  what  the  pupil  can  do  for  himself 
This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  the  common- 
ality of  mankind  adopt,  and  a  lack  of  resolution 
and  self-reliance  here  ma}'  result  in  failure  later. 

An- important  law,  which  is  much  insisted  on  by 
the  new  education,  and  the  observance  of  which  is 
intended  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  recita- 
tion, is  that  of  natural  sequence  in  mental  activity. 
The  disregarding  of  this  law  often  leads  to  failure 
in  comprehending  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
algebra,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  that  stupidity 
which  some  pupils  show  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. Therefore  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  grasp 
any  concept  in  Algebra  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  natural  sequence  of  mental 
activity,  which  is,  first  the  appreciation  of  the 
individual  facts;  secondly,  mental  visualization  or 
abstraction,  and  lastly  generalization. 

Another  law  of  pedagogical  value  which  ought 
to  be  closely  observed  in  the  teaching  of  algebra 
is  that  of  continuity.  The  new  must  grow  out  of 
the  old.  Evolution  is  true  in  the  mental  as  well  as 
in  the  physical  world.  The  easy  cases  must  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  more  difficult.  Thus  in  alge- 
bra the  negative  quantity  grows  out  of  a  seemingly 
impossible  subtraction.  This  is  but  one  instance 
of  that  intimate  relationship  existing  between  all 


branches  of  mathematics.  In  teaching  algebra  a 
constant  appeal  must  be  made  to  what  the  pupil 
has  learned  of  the  same  principles  in  arithmetic, 
and  by  foreseeing  this  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher 
of  arithmetic  to  make  the  transition  to  algebra  an 
easier  matter  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  education,  the  use  of 
the  text  book  has  become  a  mooted  question. 
From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible,  in 
teaching  algebra,  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
text  book  to  any  great  extent,  although  its  use 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  a  greater  amount  of 
oral  teaching.  In  the  first  four  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  recitation — from  preparation  to  gen- 
eralization— the  instruction  should  be  entirely  oral, 
because  it  would  mean  both  the  saving  of  time  and 
the  reduction  of  difficulties. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  the  teacher  has  to 
encounter  is  the  manifest  dislike,  on  the  part  of 
some  pupils,  for  algebra.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
natural  tendency,  or  it  may  be  due,  and  in  many 
cases  is  due,  to  some  defect  in  earlier  instruction  in 
mathematics.  There  is  a  chain-like  connection 
between  the  parts  of  algebra.  If  there  is  a  weak 
link  in  that  chain,  a  stress  later  on  will  break  that 
link.  Thus  it  is  that  pupils  who  have  been  allowed 
to  use  the  minus  sign  without  understanding  it,  find 
themselves  continually  hampered  bj'  pettj'  mis- 
takes. The  saying  "if  you  sow  the  wind  j-ou  will 
reap  the  whirlwind"  is  pertinent  here. 

Another  practical  difficulty  which  serves  to  dis- 
courage the  pupil  sometimes  is  the  length  of  the 
lesson.  Experience  shows  that  haste  in  mathe- 
matics often  means  waste.  The  pupil  should  not 
be  assigned  more  than  he  can  accomplish  with  the 
proper  diligence.  Straining  the  intellect  does 
not  strengthen  it.  The  best  results  are  to  be  gained 
from  short  lessons  with  undivided  attention. 

In  conclusion  it  is  relevant  to  say  a  word  of  the 
true  office  of  mathematical  teaching.  It  is  not 
that  all  that  is  thus  learned  has  any  direct  bearing 
on  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  but  that  a  certain  train- 
ing, of  incalculable  value  to  all  thought,  is  thus 
given.  In  science,  in  business,  in  every  material 
pursuit  of  a  decidedly  materialistic  age,  the  math- 
ematical mind  is  necessary  for  success.  In  the 
turmoil  of  life  men,  deserted  by  reason,  are  often 
led  blindly  whithersoever  theirpassions  directthem. 
But  in  the  high  and  serene  atmosphere  of  mathe- 
matics there  is  nothing  of  partisanship,  nothing  of 
controversy,  nothing  of  uncertainty — all  is  meas- 
ured by  the  rigorous  standard  of  pitiless  logic.     It 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  pure  mathematician, 
who  views  everything  as  he  would  some  proposi- 
tion in  mathematics,  is,  at  best,  a  poor  sort  of  fellow 
and  a  very  incomplete  scholar.  But  so  is  the  man 
whose  education  has  been  entirely  devoid  of  math- 
ematical training.  The  one  leads  to  irresolution 
and  indecision  of  character;  the  other  to  stoicism 
and  torpidity  of  character.  One  is  a  heartless  per- 
son; the  other  is  a  headless  person.  What  we  want 
is  the  union  of  heart  and  head, the  perfect  symmetry 
of  feeling  and  intellect,  the  harmonious  blending 
of  ever}'  moral  and  intellectual  resource  into  a  com- 
plete education, 

"That  mind  and  soul  according  well 
May  make  one  music." 


A  History  Course  for  Graded  Schools. 


CHARLES.    L.    COON,    CHARLOTTE    GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

Next  in  importance  to  correct  methods  of  teach- 
ing history  in  school  is  a  rational  course  of  study, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  important  than  in  a  graded 
school.  In  some  way  history  is  usually  scattered 
along  through  eight  years  of  graded  school  work. 
Oftentimes  there  is  not  much  reason  in  the  way  the 
history  work  is  arranged.  But  my  purpose  is  not 
to  criticise,  but  to  submit  a  course  of  study  in  his- 
tory. This  course  will  embody  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  proper  work  to  be  done  in  history  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  school  life. 

First  Year. — Myths  and  fables.  Stories  that  deal 
with  events  of  local  interest  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  origin  of  state  and  national  holidays  should  be 
told.  While  the  printed  stories  suitable  to  children 
of  this  year  are  largely  without  local  coloring,  I 
believe  that  many  just  as  wonderful  are  to  be  heard 
in  every  community.  Washington  Irving  was  in 
very  early  life  intensely  interested  in  local  tales. 

Second  Year. — Myths  and  fables;  biographies  of 
the  great  characters  in  North  Carolina  and  Ameri- 
can history.  The  work  of  the  first  year  should  be 
extended  in  its  bearing  on  local  history.  The  child 
may  hear  and  learn  of  all  the  places  of  local  inter- 
est, especially  about  the  wonderful  connected  with 
them.  The  language  work  might  be  profitably 
extended  to  this  sphere.  Above  all,  the  child  should 
in  this  year  begin  to  realize  the  life  around  him. 

Third  Year. — Continue  the  local  features  of  the 
second  year's  work;  read  some  book  like  Eggle- 
ston's  "  Stories  of  Great  Americans;"  read  Baldwin's 
"Old  Greek  Stories,"  and,  if  possible,  read  some- 


thing of  American  life  as  it  existed  in  early  times. 

The  work  of  this  year  and  the  second  will  nec- 
essarily include  some  geography.  No  text  book  is 
needed,  however.  Drawing  will  be  useful  in  illus- 
trating the  work  of  these  two  years;  in  fact,  almost 
indispensable.  The  life  of  the  past  can  be  con- 
trasted very  strikingly  with  that  of  the  present.  I 
believethatthe  very  life  of  our  later  teaching  depends 
on  the  work  done  in  these  two  years. 

Fourth  Year. — Stories,  of  the  pioneers  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  nation;  the  child's  knowledge 
about  local  institutions  should  be  increased;  read 
Baldwin's  "Old  Stories  of  the  East";  do  not  for- 
get to  illustrate  the  work  by  drawing;  teach  a  great 
deal  of  local  geography. 

Fifth  Year. — Continue  to  teach  geography  with 
history;  read  Guerber's  "Story  of  the  Romans"; 
correct  conceptions  of  nation,  county,  state,  town- 
ship, etc.,  can  be  taught  now;  let  the  local  geog- 
raphy and  history  never  be  sacrificed;  let  the  work 
of  understanding  correctly  local  institutions  be 
done  thoroughly. 

The  children  should  be  interested  in  newspapers, 
scrap  books  and  the  like.  The  desire  to  know  more 
should  be  so  firmly  implanted  that  constant  inquiry 
will  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Sixth  Year. — Read  Guerber's  "  Story  of  Greece"; 
some  primary  American  history;  some  collection 
of  heroic  ballads,  like  Ginn  &  Company's;  the  work 
in  local  geography  and  history  must  not  be  discon- 
tinued ;  the  teaching  of  the  main  facts  of  the  state's 
history  must  be  taken  up  in  this  year. 

Seventli  Year. — Study  colonial  history  up  to  1789; 
continue  the  state's  history;  continue  local  geog- 
raphy and  history ;  be  sure  that  you  inspire  an  abid- 
ing interest  in  local  institutions;  never  forget  to  use 
your  drawing  in  illustrating  history  and  geography; 
never  divorce  history  and  geography  in  teaching. 

Eighth  Year. — Teach  United  States  history,  be- 
ginning with  1789;  perfect  the  work  in  local  and 
state  history. 

The  above  must  include  always  the  teaching  of 
current  history.  It  will  be  found  profitable  to  make 
scrap-books  to  supplement  the  history  work.  In  a 
future  article  I  shall  speak  of  scrap-book  history  at 
length. 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  constitutional  his- 
tory ought  not  to  be  attempted  during  the  first  eight 
)'ears.  In  the  eighth  year  a  good  deal  of  attention 
should  be  paid  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  politics  and  political  institu- 
tions.    No  energy  should  be  wasted  on  the  minute 
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details  of  military  campaigns.  No  lists  of  battle- 
fields and  generals  should  be  memorized  under  the 
name  of  history  teaching. 

Some  elementary  English  history  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  work  of  the  seventh  year.  This 
would  bridge  the  gap  between  Roman  histoi  y  and 
United  States  history,  if  that  is  thought  necessary. 

Now,  as  to  high  school  history.  No  difficult  con- 
stitutional history  should  be  taught  in  the  high 
school;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it. 

During  the  first  year  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 
down  to  476  A.  D.  should  be  one  object.  Also,  it 
should  be  the  intention  to  give  a  brief  introductory 
review  of  the  eastern  nations  before  the  real  work 
of  the  year  begins.  This  should  not  be  done  by 
the  text-book  method,  as  is  so  common. 

During  the  second  year  the  events  of  European 
history,  from  476  A.  D.  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  843,  should  be  taught. 
This  should  be  followed  by  teaching  English  his- 
tory as  a  type  of  the  organization  of  the  modern 
governments  of  Europe.  Some  serious  study  of  our 
political  institutions  should  be  carried  on  during 
this  year.     It  is  very  important. 

Naturally,  the  course  in  Greek  history  should  give 
prominence  to  art  and  literature.  The  survey  of 
the  eastern  nations  ought  to  make  plain  the  race 
characteristics  and  the  results  of  recent  study  as  to 
the  divisions  of  the  human  family.  The  course  in 
Roman  history  should  make  prominent  the  devel- 
opment of  Roman  political  institutions.  And,  nat- 
urally enough,  this  will  bring  out  the  contributions 
Rome  has  made  to  modern  European  civilization, 
and  lead  to  a  comparison  of  Roman  institutions 
with  our  own. 

In  teaching  the  history  from  476  to  843  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  pupil  get  an  idea  of  Charlemagne's 
experiment  with  a  world-wide  Christian  state,  the 
result  of  the  contact  of  the  Teutonic  with  Roman 
institutions,  and  the  beginning  of  the  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  the  high  school  course  the  text-book  method 
must  gradually  disappear.  The  laboratory  method 
ought  to  take  its  place.  AH  through  this  course  of 
history  there  is  abundant  room  to  do  supplemen- 
tary work,  such  as  any  skilful  teacher  may  find 
opportunity  for.  For  instance,  there  are  hundreds 
of  books  and  poems  and  other  literature  which 
could  be  used  to  supplement  the  work  throughout 
the  various  years.  All  this  course  is  only  suggested 
without  the  slightest  desire    to    be    dogmatic.      I 


do  wish  to  urge  that  those  who  have  a  better  course 
will  suggest  it. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  "  local "  features  of  this  course.  Here  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cite  text-baoks.  This  work  must  be  done 
largely  by  the  teacher.  But  I  insist  that  it  is  most 
important  to  all,  and  if  neglected  will  only  result 
in  making  all  the  work  in  history  meaningless  and 
irksome. 


Care  of  the  Teeth. 


[We  gladly  give  space  for  the  following  letter  issued  last 
spring  by  the  Dental  Society  of  North  Carolina,  and  urge 
teachers  of  children  to  follow  closely  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  it.] 

To  Instructors  in  the  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of 

North  Carolina  : 

In  consideration  of  the  marked  deterioration  of  the 
human  teeth,  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  e.Kpe- 
rienceof  all  practitionersof dental  surgery, the  Den- 
tal Society  of  North  Carolina  has  requested  the 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  to  invite  your  attention 
to  this  most  important-subject,  and  to  ask  that  you 
urge  upon  parents  and  pupils  the  great  necessity 
for  intelligent  care  of  the  teeth. 

In  obedience  to  this  request,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  premature  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  decayed  and  broken  teeth,  are 
misfortunes  of  the  gravest  character,  resulting  not 
only  in  the  disfiguration  of  the  mouth  and  face, 
but  absolutely  destroying  health. 

2.  The  critical  period  is  from  the  third  to  the  six- 
teenth year.  The  want  of  attention  to  the  tempor- 
ary, or  shedding,  teeth  is  fraught  with  great  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  child  and  may  be  an  incalcula- 
ble injury  to  the  permanent,  or  second,  set. 

3.  At  an  earlyage  children easilycontract  habits 
which  may  be  difficult  to  correct.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  habit  of  swallowing  food  without 
proper  mastication,  a  condition  which  generally 
results  from  the  inability  to  chew  comfortably. 
Thus  a  mass  of  food  is  thrown  into  the  stomach 
unmasticated,  and  unmixed  with  saliva,  in  which 
condition  it  ferments,  and  half  of  its  nutritive  prop- 
erties are  lost.  Indigestion  and  chronic  dyspepsia 
often  result.  Faulty  nutrition,  arising  from  the 
want  of  proper  assimilation  of  food,  prevents  a 
healthy  mental  and  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

4.  To  prevent  the  decay  and  premature  loss  of 
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teeth,  the  simplest  and  most  effective  treatment  is 
a  thorough  use  of  the  brush,  with  a  well  prepared 
dentifrice,  at  least  twice  daily,  in  the  morning  and 
at  night  before  retiring.  Those  who  cannot  afford 
a  dentifrice  prescribed  by  some  comjjetent  dentist, 
will  find  English  Precipitated  Chalk  answers  well 
for  the  purpose  indicated,  at  a  trifling  cost. 

5.  Parents  should  direct  and  encourage  their 
children  to  cleanse  their  mouths  and  dislodge  all 
particles  of  food  after  each  meal.  Every  child  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  of  age  should  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  competent  dental  surgeon, 
in  order  that  even  the  decay  of  the  temporary 
teeth  may  be  treated,  and  irregularities  may  be 
prevented. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund. 


DR.  J.   L.   M.  CURRV,  GENER.'iL  .AGENT  OF  THE  PE.'iBODY  .\ND 
SLATER  FUNDS. 


On  the  4th  of  March,  1882,  John  F".  Slater,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  placed  $1,000,000  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  including  such  men  as  President  Hayes, 
Chief  Justice  Waite,  President  Oilman,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Dr.  Boyce,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  "for the  uplift- 
ing of  the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the 
Southern  states."  In  the  prosecution  of  a  general 
object,  he  left  to  his  trustees  "  the  largest  discretion 
and  liberty,"  but  indicated,  as  "lines  of  operation 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  things,"  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  "institutions  as  are  most  effectually 
useful  in  promoting  the  training  of  teachers."  He 
designated  ex-President  Hayes  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  at  whose  death,  in  1893, 
Dr.  Oilman  was  chosen  as  his  Successor.  He  has 
given  to  the  trust  much  of  his  valuable  time  and 
that  practical  common  sense,  wise  judgment,  ripe 
scholarship,  broad-mindedness,  which  make  him 
conspicuous  among  the  patriots  and  educators  of 
the  country.  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  was 
appointed  the  General  Agent,  and  he  entered  upon 
his  work  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  During  the 
first  year  twelve  institutions  were  aided,  the  board 
havin'g  determined  to  make  no  appropriations,  ex- 
cept to  such  as  were,  with  good  reason,  believed 
to  be  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  1891  these  aided 
institutions  had  grown  to  thirty-seven.  Dr.  Hay- 
good,  having  been  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  resigned  his  agency, 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  elected  a  trustee  and 


put  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  education  and  uplift- 
ing of  the  African  race  at  the  South;  to  visit  the 
schools  aided  by  the  fund;  to  give  increased  atten- 
tion to  manual  training,  and  to  make  annual  reports 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  trust  and  other 
educational  matters. 

Some  changes  were  effected  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  trust.     Instead  of  diffusing  aid  among 
so  many  colleges  and   schools,  the  help  was  con- 
centrated upon  a  smaller  number  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  to  improve   instruction  in  normal  and 
industrial  work.     While  academic  instruction  was 
not  lessened  in  importance,  more  specific  attention 
was  to  be  given  to  manual  training,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  every  student,  male 
and    female,   throughout  the   entire   course.      For 
years  denominational  schools  were  the  sole  bene- 
ficiaries, as  Mr.  Slater  had  declared  that  the  uplift- 
ing was  to  be  accomplished  "by  the  blessings  of 
Christian  education."     He  subsequently  explained 
"Christian  education"  to  be  teaching   "leavened 
with  a  predominant  and  salutary  Christian  influ- 
ence," such  as  was  found  in  "the  common  school 
teaching  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,"  and 
that  there  was  no  need  of  "limiting  the  gift  of  the 
fund  to  denominational  institutions."     Gradually, 
as  opportunities  and  needs  justified,  the  fund   has 
been  increasingly  applied   to   schools,  assisted  or 
controlled  by  the  states — such  as  Hampton,  Tus- 
kegee,  Montgomery,  and  the  colored  Normals  in 
North   Carolina.     It  is   a  strong  conviction  of  the 
Board  that  the  Negroes  must  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  public  school  systems  of  the  several  states 
as  the  only  and  the  best  means  for  insuring  free  and 
universal  education.    With  the  hearty  concurrence 
and  cooperation  of  such  distinguished  principals  of 
colored  schools  as  Frissel  and  Washington,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  urged,  instead  of  establishing  schools 
in  different  communities,  under  in  dividual  or  denom- 
inational control,  to  place  their  efforts  and  contri- 
butions in  the  direction  of  lengthening  the  public 
school  terms  and  securiug  better  teachers. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  the  work  done  by 
the  fund  will  show  that  it  has  been  a  potent  and 
beneficial  agency  in  improving  the  general  public 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  universal  education  and  in 
lifting  schools  to  a  higher  grade  in  scholarship  and 
teaching.  The  cash  disbursed  as  appropriations 
for  schools  has  aggregated  about  $6co,ooo,  but 
neither  principal  nor  income  is  expended  for  lands 
or  buildings. 
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Education  of  the  Negroes  at  the 
South. 


Yon  woodland,  like  a  human  mind, 
Hath  many  a  phase  of  dark  and  bright; 

Now  dim  with  shadow,  wandering  blind, 
Now  radiant  with  fair  shapes  of  light. 

They  softly  come,  they  softly  go, 

Capricious  as  the  vagrant  wind, 
Nature's  vague  thoughts  in  gloom  or  glow. 

That  leave  no  airiest  trace  behind. 

No  trace,  no  trace !  yet  wherefore  thus 

Do  shade  and  beam  our  spirits  stir? 
Ah  !  Nature  may  be  cold  to  us, 

But  we  are  strangely  moved  by  her. 

The  wild  bird's  strain,  the  breezy  spray, 
Each  hour  with  sure  earth-changes  rife 

Hint  more  than  all  the  sages  say, 
Or  poets  sing  of  death  and  life. 

For  truths  half  drawn  from  Nature's  breast, 
Through  subtlest  types  of  form  and  tone. 

Outweigh  what  man,  at  most,  hath  guessed 
While  heeding  his  own  heart  alone. 

And  midway  betwixt  heaven  and  us 

Stands  Nature  in  her  fadeless  grace, 
Still  pointing  to  our  Father's  house. 

His  glory  on  her  mystic  face. 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


What  is  shown  should  be  shown  fundamentally, 
so  that  it  remains  a  lasting  possession. — Herbart. 


Prior  to  the  war  between  the 
states  not  a  fsw  churches  and  per- 
sons were  interested  in  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the 
negroes.  In  some  families  irreg- 
ular efforts  were  made  to  teach 
scwne  of  the  slaves  to  read,  but 
the  laws  generally  forbade  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  the  negroes, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole 
race,  with  rare  exceptions,  was 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Nearly 
as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the 
Southern  states  was  occupied  by 
the  Northern  armies  efforts  were 
begun  to  give  the  negroes  some 
schooling.  This  was  the  case  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee.' 
Generals  Banks  and  Butler  stretched  their  mili- 
tary power  in  aid  of  this  education.  General  Grant, 
also,  appointed  a  superintendent  of  freedmen  in 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  and  encouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools.  The  Congregationalists,  Meth- 
odists, and  Baptists  of  the  North  were  specially 
active  in  beginning  the  work  of  education,  but  were 
not  always  wise  or  judicious  in  the  selection  of  their 
agents.  Some  of  them  were  extreme  fanatics  and 
did  more  harm  than  good,  by  inculcating  false 
notions  of  freedom,  inflaming  race  prejudices,  and 
circulating  the  most  romantic  notions  as  to  the 
mental  capabilities  of  the  poor  negroes  and  their 
passionate  desire  for  the  spelling  book  and  the 
Bible. 

By  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1865,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  created.  The  commissioner  was 
authorized  to  hold  and  use  all  property,  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Confederate  States,  in  trust  for 
the  education  of  the  freed  people.  The  Bureau  had 
superintendents  and  inspectors  of  schools,  cooper- 
ated with  religious  and  benevolent  societies,  spent 
millions  of  dollars,  and  closed  its  career  by  com- 
pulsion, without  leaving  any  satisfactory  account  of 
its  operations.  Its  history  will  never  be  written, 
because  "of  the  incomplete  and  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  late  Bureau."  Such  schools 
as  Howard,  Fisk,  Hampton,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans 
were  aided,  and,  in  1867,  the  Bureau  gave  $6,243 
to  St.  Augustine  School,  at  Raleigh,  which  fortun- 
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ately  still  continues  to  do  excellent  work.  Eccle- 
siastical organizations,  for  church  and  educational 
purposes,  are  doing  throughout  the  South  a  work 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  had  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  negroes. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports 
its  Southern  educational  work  as  including  siv 
chartered  institutions,  44 normal  and  graded  schools, 
27  common  schools,  with  413  instructors  and  12,348 
pupils.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educa- 
tional Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
North,  reports  11  collegiate  institutions  and  10 
academies,  with  333  teachers  and  4,865  students  and 
an  expenditure,  since  organization,  of  $4,500,000. 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  reports 
13  higher  schools  and  15  secondary,  with  244  teach- 
ers and  4,764  pupils,  and  an  expenditure  of  over 
$1,000,000.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  reports  26  universities,  cdlleges,  and  schools, 
with  90  teachers  and  3,144  pupils.  The  Presby- 
terian Church,  through  its  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen,  reports  67  schools,  264  teachers  and 
9,444  pupils.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  report  of  "the  Committee  on  Colored  Work" 
for  1897,  says,  "The  object  of  this  committee  is  to 
evangelize,  educate,  refine,  and  elevate  the  colored 
race  in  this  country  through  the  regular  channels 
of  the  church."  Two  schools,  not  specfically  for 
ministerial  training,  are  reported,  the  St.  Augustine 
School  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  both  sexes,  academic 
and  industrial,  with  a  president  and  15  teachers  and 
157  pupils;  and  St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  in  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  with  200  pupils,  who, 
besides  the  academic  instruction,  receive  training 
in  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts  and  in  farming 
and  horticulture.  Some  minor  denominations  have 
schools  of  inferior  grade  and  numbers,  but  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  get  late  or  complete  statistics. 
The  Catholic  Church  makes  no  report  of  schools 
separate  from  church  work,  and,  it  is  regretted,  that 
no  satisfactory  account  of  what  is  doing  can  be 
stated.  There  are  schools  like  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee,  which  are  not  under  denominational  or  state 
control,  but  sustain,  through  their  trustees  and 
appropriations,  a  somewhat  close  relation  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama. 

In  all  the  Southern  states  public  school  systems 
have  been  established,  and  with  unparalleled  mag- 
nanimity and  patriotism  the  benefits  have  been 
extended  to  both  races.  Since  the  war  fully  $So,- 
000,000  have  been  expended  by  the  South  for  the 
education  of  the  negroes.    Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  a  North- 


ern gentleman,  of  great  intelligence  and  eminent 
virtues,  has  put  on  record  his  opinion  that  "no  other 
people  in  human  history  has  made  an  effort  so  re- 
markable as  the  people  of  the  South  in  reestablish- 
ing their  schools  and  colleges.  Overwhelmed  by 
war  and  bad  government,  they  have  done  wonders.'' 
We  need,  however,  a  more  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion as  to  the  necessity  of  public  schools  and  the 
rightfulness  of  making  them  a  burden  on  property, 
of  better  teaching,  longer  school  terms,  and  better 
school  houses.  Some  people  are  so  unwise  as  to 
claim  that  school  revenues  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  race  paj-ing  them.  Such  a  suicidal  policy 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  has  decided 
to  be  unconstutional. 


Negro  Education  in  Southern  States  and  Towns. 


E.   H.   LIPSCOMBE,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


In  an  old  geography  te.xt-book,  written  before 
the  da)'s  of  world-wide  exploration,  the  benighted 
corners  of  the  earth  were  represented,  by  pictorial 
illustration,  as  being  dominated  by  a  host  of  huge 
and  horrible  monsters. 

This  illustration,  reflected  as  it  is  by  certain 
American  conditions,  will  suffice  to  bring  forward 
certain  questions  that  ought  to  be  live  and  burning 
ones  with  the  Southern  States  to-day. 

Why  is  it  that  the  official  educational  map  of  the 
United  States  is  printed  almost  black  to  represent 
the  southern  group  of  states — namely,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  ? 

Why  is  it  that  still  the  black  cloud  does  not  lift, 
but  only  grows  a  mere  shade  thinner  when  we  come 
to  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  .' 

In  the  states  named  in  these  two  queries  is  to  be 
found  the  great  mass  of  negro  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  shade  of  the  intellectual 
chart  grows  a  little  lighter  onl)'  in  proportion  as 
this  particular  population  grows  less. 

Why  is  it  that,  on  this  map,  we  come  to  no  un- 
blemished field  till  after  we  have  passed  northward 
from  the  states  that  I  have  named. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  lighter  field  there 
is  practically  no  negro  population. 

The}-  have  written  down  the  negro  as  the  mon- 
ster on  the  map.  For  a  time,  at  .east,  he  has  marred 
the  map  of  civilization  in  the  United  States — the 
United  States  in  general  and  the  Southern  states  in 
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particular.  This  is  a  point-blank  truth  which  none 
hut  a  false  and  ruinous  race  pride  will  seek  to  deny. 
As  well  might  a  patient  seek  to  deny  that  he  is  ill 
at  all,  while  his  doctor,  however  ordinary,  well 
knows  that  he  suffers  from  an  almost  fatal  sickness, 
and  one  that  is  contagious  besides. 

If  the  deepness  of  their  shading  signifies — as  we 
must  own  it  does — the  intellectual  chartists  of  our 
nation  tell  us  that  our  section  is  a  land  of  darkness; 
that  the  shadow  of  illiteracy  overhangs  the  South, 
regardless  of  race  or  color,  and  that  in  the  negro 
masses  we  have  at  least  the  immediate  responsible 
cause. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  a  common  base  of  opera- 
tion for  the  white  men  and  the  black  men  of  the 
South.  The  one  is  tired  of  bearing  a  reproach; 
the  other  should  be  tired  of  being  a  reproach. 

The  most  speedy,  certain,  and  patriotic  remedy 
is  through  the  common  school  system.  The  un- 
reached and  unawakened  masses  of  the  negro  race 
need  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  never  before.  This 
may  mean  a  system  of  compulsory  school  la.ws  for 
the  South;  but  that  is  just  what  it  should  have  had 
for  at  least  these  twenty-five  years. 

The  possibility  of  educating  the  negro  is  as  plain 
as  proof  of  any  kind  can  ever  make  it;  the  expedi- 
ency of  educating  him  is  as  plain  as  the  South's 
reproachful  condition  by  reason  of  his  illiteracy. 

There  was  a  time,  unhappily,  when  a  state  of 
blissful  ignorance,  perhaps,  best  fitted  the  negro 
for  his  position;  but  under  the  organic  law  of  our 
nation,  and  of  our  states  as  well,  his  is  now  the 
high  calling  of  American  citizenship.  Now,  is  the 
South,  tried,  vexed,  mortified,  and  hampered  as  she 
is  by  the  untoward  situation,  prepared  to  say  that 
the  negro  masses  are  properly  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  this  citizenship.'  What  does  her  own  sad 
experience  teach  her .-"  her  reconstruction  experience 
for  instance.  If  ignorance  ever  made  the  negro  a 
good  slave,  it  surely  makes  him  a  very  poor  citizen. 

The  stress  of  Southern  legislation  and  effort,  as 
affecting  the  negro  masses,  should  bear  upon  the  one 
essential  point  of  preparing  them  for  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  good  citizenship.  This  should  have 
been  the  Southern  policy  from  the  very  day  that 
the  negro  was  in\'ested  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  policy 
should  have  been  a  system  of  public  education 
specially  adapted  to  meet  the  case, including, always, 
the  effectuating  features  of  compulsory  school 
attendance. 

In  its  fear  of  compulsory  school  laws,  the  South 


has  left  discretion  where  it  should  not  rest  and 
allowed  the  ignorant  and  the  shiftless  to  determine 
the  intell-ectual  status  of  the  section.  The  great 
body  of  negro  parents  have  not  teen  capable  of 
entertaining  any  intelligent  and  worthy  ambition 
for  their  offspring.  Through  a  well-regulated  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  education,  every  Southern  state 
should  say  to  this  unknowing  parentage:  "  Tlie 
state,  for  its  own  protection,  as  well  os  for  their  best 
interest,  calls  your  children  to  the  nobler  vocations 
of  more  enlightened  citisen  ship;  and  yon  must  deliver 
lip  these  children  to  be  trained!'  ,, 

Surely  the  South  must  see  that  it  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  educate  and  train  its  negro  citizenship  while 
it  is  youn?  than  to  be  compelled  in  later  years  to 
strike  it  down,  as  in  the  new  constitutions  of  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  These 
and  other  like  amended  constitutions  may  be  a  kind 
of  indirect  compulsory  school  legislation,  which 
will,  in  the  end,  prove  wholesome;  but  it  were  bet- 
ter a  thousand  times  tfTat-  our  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  should  be  direct  and  timely,  and  thus  free 
from  all  embittering  consequences. 

Since  his  emaT'cipation  the  negro  has  been  called 
the  waaf  of  the  nation;  but  in  one  sense,  at  least, 
whether  confessedly  so  or  not,  he  has  been  far  more 
distinctly  the  ward  of  the  SouthCrn  states.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  is  the  constitutional  ward  of  the  South 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  education.  Under 
this  view,  more  of  the  energy  of  the  Southern  states 
should,  I  think,  be  directed  toward  legislation  that 
is  formative  as  applied  to  their  black  population, 
and  there  would  surely  be  less  need  of  measures 
that  are  designed  to  be  protective  as  applied  to  the 
white  population. 

The  South  cannot  afford  to  deal  with  its  negro 
population  in  any  spiteful  or  unfriendly  spirit.  In 
the  first  place,  the  negro  is  not  ultimately  respon- 
sible in  the  premises;  and  in  the  second  place, he  will 
only  be  soured  and  brutalized  by  any  wreckless 
application  of  unphilosophic  repressive  measures. 

Not  only  should  this  common  school  education 
be  compulsory,  but  courses  of  study  should  be 
special,  as  answering  manifestly  special  and  pecu- 
liar needs. 

The  kind  of  education  the  negro  masses  most 
urgently  need  is,  of  course,  elementary.  This,  by 
the  most  vigorous  and  exacting  system  that  is  at 
the  same  time  reasonable,  the  state  should  seek  to 
impart  universally.  But  even  within  this  limita- 
tion there  are  certain  things  that  should  be  empha- 
sized above  all  others. 
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It  will  be  to  the  negro's  eventual  advantage  to 
know,  at  the  very  outset,  that  to  him,  as  to  others, 
progress  must  be  a  growth,  and  not  a  jump.  There- 
fore, let  him  begin  at  the  beginning;  and  at  every 
step  of  his  tuition  let  the  dry  facts  of  knowledge  be 
reinforced  by  a  strict  and  yet  benevolent  discipline. 
Mere  knowledge  can  only  make  him  more  informed; 
and  discipline,  if  directed  to  that  end,  may  make 
him  mere  clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  This  may  or 
may  not  lead  to  the  best  results. 

As  meeting  the  whole  case,  then,  there  must  be, 
not  only  instruction  and  discipline,  but  a  sympathetic 
rousing  of  that  noble  impulse  by  which  alone  it 
is  possible  to  teach  and  lift  up  men.  If  this  much 
is  not  possible,  then  negro  education  is  simply  a 
dream  and  a  delusion,  and  the  South's  problem 
must  remain  unsolved,  or  the  negro  masses  be  bod- 
ily deported,  as  Senator  Morgan  and  Bishop  Turner 
have  maintained.  But  this  much-desired  result  is 
quite  generally  held  to  be  possible.  It  will  be  more 
easily  so  when  means  and  methods  have  been 
modified. 

The  Southern  people  themselves  must  take  a 
bolder  lead  in  this  matter.  Their  attitude  mu  t  be 
active,  systematic,  definite,  and  concerted.  Their 
first  aim  should  be  to  eradicate  and  reassure.  If 
there  is  any  feeling  of  distrust  and  vindictiveness, 
born  of  former  conditions,  this  feeling  is  to  be  up- 
rooted, and  that  of  confiding  good-will  implanted 
in  its  place.  The  wild  careering  of  the  mad  polit- 
ical Juggernaut,  on  both  sides,  has  operated  to 
make  the  South  luke-warm,  indifferent,  and — hos- 
tile, I  had  almost  said — to  the  better  education  of 
its  negro  population.  But  there  can  be  no  escape 
from  this  dark  reign  of  illiteracy  until  by  the  most 
enlightened  and  benevolent  methods,  the  black 
population  are  called  from  the  school  of  the  low 
politician  to  the  school  of  the  fostering  state. 

An  aggressive  public  school  system,  such  as  I 
here  suggest,  implies  such  a  friendly,  helpful,  and 
dignified  partnership  between  state  and  citizen  as 
must  surely  crowd  out  many  baser  notions. 

The^Negro  masses  know  the  state  as  a  power 
that  makes  them  pay  taxes  and  puts  them  in  prison. 
They  should  know  the  state  in  a  better  sense,  and 
the  state  should  be  its  own  interpreter.  When  every 
Southern  state  has  more  emphatically  presented  to 
these  benighted  people  a  benign  revelation  of  itself 
as  at  work  for  their  good  through  the  public  school 
system,  it  will  have  far  less  reason  to  reveal  itself 
in  fiercer  mien  through  the  medium  of  its  criminal 
courts  and  penal  institutions.     The  South  must  in- 


augurate a  new  crusade,  in  which  the  school  super- 
visor and  the  common  school  teacher  shall  outrank 
the  sheriff  and  the  constable. 

And  what  should  the  negro  be  taught  through 
such  a  public  school  system  .' 

Whatever  graces  and  profundities  may  come  to 
him  in  later  years  through  self-exertion  and  ambi- 
tion, it  surely  does  not  rest  upon  the  state  to  give 
him  these. 

The  physical  world  is  not  all  valleys,  not  all 
plains,  not  all  knolls,  and  not  all  mountains;  and 
the  intellectual  world,  we  know,  is  in  great  meas- 
ure like  it.  We  would  not,  therefore,  exert  our- 
selves to  level  down  the  knolls  or  lop  off  any  moun- 
tains. We  can  afford  to  let  them  stand,  and  even 
give  them  welcome,  as  the  work  and  wisdom  of 
God.     The  world  has  need  of  them. 

If,  however,  a  young  man  or  woman,  equipped 
with  a  thorough,  systematic  common  school  edu- 
cation, cannot  find  a  way  to  college,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  or  she  has  no  unusual  ability,  and 
has  had  a  fair  portion  in  the  first  allowance.  The 
only  worthy  exceptions  are  those  who,  once  well 
started,  will  either  find  a  way  or  make  a  way  to 
higher  stages.  Just  such  an  intermediate  educa- 
tional withdrawal  furnishes  the  very  best  test  of  the 
negro's  fitness  for  an  education  of  any  kind. 

The  teaching  best  adapted  to  the  negro  masses 
is  such  as  tends  to  make  them  (i )  fairly  intelligent, 
(2)  patriotic,  (3)  self-respecting,  (4)  optimistic,  (5) 
honest,  (6)  industrious,  (7)  self-reliant. 

The  minds  of  ignorant  people  are,  of  course,  the 
favorite  brooding  ground  of  misconception,  super- 
stition^ and  unreasoning  prejudice.  A  mass  of  such 
people,  be  their  inherent  potentiality  ever  so  great, 
cannot  be  expected  ever  to  evolve  a  civilization  for 
themselves.  Let  the  negro's  way  be  lighted  by  the 
torch  of  larger  information.  Impart  to  him  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  real,  true,  useful,  and 
timely.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  may  he  be  proselyted 
from  the  shrine  of  myths  and  superstitions.  For 
this  reason  the  common  branches  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  aritlimetic,  which  may  be  deemed, 
not  as  themselves  the  end,  but  only  steps  in  the 
passage,  should  be  most  thoroughly,  persistently, 
and  practically  taught;  the  first  three  as  the  most 
convenient  medium  of  general  information,  and  the 
last  named  more  distinctly  as  a  cqrrective  and  stim- 
ulating intellectual  drill.  Jj 

To  these  fundamental  branches  add,  as  the  next 
essential  group,  the  studies  of  English  grammar, 
geography,  civil  government,  and  history. 
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As  a  special  adaptation,  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  text-books,  the  use  of  some  clean,  non-par- 
tisan newspaper  and  of  some  equally  clean  and  non- 
partisan magazine  should  be  required  in  every 
school.  In  the  higher  schools  this  feature  will  nat- 
urally broaden  into  reading  circles.  In  either  case 
this  special  work  should  be  both  required  and  strictly 
supervised. 

Could  the  negroes  of  the  South  fail  to  be  uplifted 
and  enlightened  when  the  great  army  of  their  boys 
and  girls  had  mastered  such  a  course,  even  though 
they  took  no  other.'  Would  not  the  basis  of  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  intelligent  fatherhood,  and  intel- 
ligent motherhood  be  well  laid,  in  such  a  course, 
for  any  people  .'  At  any  rate,  the  negro  youth  might 
be  given  to  know  that  they  had,  even  in  this  brief 
*^?heme  of  systematic  study,  an  educational  advan- 
tage that  Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry 
Clay,  Frederick  Douglass,  Henry  Wilson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  a  host  of  other  great  men  would  have" 
given,  in  their  early  days,  their  lives,  almost,  to 
possess. 

In  this  brief  range  of  studies,  supplemented  by 
suitable  industrial  education,  we  have  the  substance 
of  the  education  most  needed  by  the  negro  masses 
at  this  day. 

The  negro  needs  more  of  the  materialism  ofedu- 
cation  in  his  head  and  in  his  hands.  Considering 
the  merciless,  self-seeking  competition  among  men, 
in  all  the  vocations  that  support  existence  and 
promote  prosperity,  he  is  wronged  and  crippled  for 
life  if  the  material  element  is  withheld  in  any  sys- 
tem of  education  and  training  applied  to  him.  Give 
to  him,  as  the  indispensible  handmaid  of  his  relig- 
ion, the  ready  means  of  an  honest  living  and  an 
upright  life;  and  do  not  leave  him,  by  reason  ofhis 
helplessness,  to  support  existence  by  ways  that  are 
dark  and  devious.  Then  will  he  be  Christianized, 
and'not  before. 

If  that  facile  way  of  providing  things  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  to  which  too  much  resort  is  had,  contrib- 
utes at  all  to  the  chain-gangs,  jails,  and  penitenti- 
aries,  then   it  should   no   longer  be  laughed  at  as 
an  amusing  trait  of  negro  character  and  only  a  pec- 
I  cadillo.     But  to  make  an  honest  living  means,  also, 
\-to  knozv  hvii.'.     And  in  any  matter  of  public  inter- 
j  est,  it  is  by  no  means  amiss  that  public   education 
should  tell  how.     Hence  I  conclude  that  the  edu- 
■  cation  of  the  negro  masses  should  be  strong  in  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  honest  industry. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  industrial  education  that  are  the 
most  requisite,  there  is  honest  difference  of  opin- 


ion. It  is  easy  to  answer  the  question  in  a  general 
way,  and  say  that  the  negro  should  be  educated 
along  that  line  which  will  make  him  the  most  self- 
supporting  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  self-re- 
specting. The  teaching  of  some  such  phase  of  in- 
dustry should  have  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
free  school  system  of  every  Southern  state. 

We  answer  the  question  more  nearly,  however, 
when  we  say  that  the  negro  masses  should  be  taught, 
through  the  public  school  system,  to  better  do  the 
work  that  must,  for  generations  at  least,  inevitably 
fall  to  their  hands.  This  is  not  assigning  them  a 
sphere.  It  is  only  preparing  them  to  do  the  best 
possible,  for  themselves  as  well  as  others,  in  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are.  It  is  simply  giving  them 
the  handiest  means  possible  with  which  to  make 
themselves  wings  to  some  day  fly  up  higher  if  they 
will.  If  they  do  not  make  the  wings  the  fault  is 
theirs.  They  cannot  serve  themselves  without  serv- 
ing others;  and  the  better  they  serve  others,  the 
better  will  they  serve  themselves.  This  is  not 
Europe,  with  her  preempted  opportunities,  so  that 
nothing  prevents  them,  even  under  these  condi- 
tions, from  working  their  way  to  a  position  of  inde- 
pendent acquisition.  It  cannot  offend  the  negro 
race  to  be  told  that  that  it  must  become  inde- 
pendent by  acquiring,  and  must  acquire  by  its 
industry.  The  race  will  never  have  any  solid  basis 
on  which  to  build  a  subsequent  superstructure  of 
learning  and  culture  until  it  has  acquired,  in  addi- 
tion to  preliminary  scholastic  attainments,  more  of 
independent  leisure.  This  much  is  the  plainest 
dictate  of  common  sense. 

In  a  section  like  the  South,  and  for  a  people  such 
as  is  the  negro  race,  special  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  careful  instruction  in  correct  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy.  The  broad  and  unpre-empted 
acres  of  the  South,  that  largely  lie  in  waste,  ripe 
for  the  thrifty  tiller's  hand,  are  the  negro's  surest 
refuge  in  this  country.  This  agricultural  refuge  is 
surer  than  city  emploj'ment,  surer  than  political 
preferment,  surer  than  any  expedient  that  has  yet 
been  seriously  tried. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  negroes  are  already 
mostly  in  the  country.  True,  they  are  there  eking 
out  a  discontented  existence,  but  not  there  at  work' 
with  any  intelligent  system.  Teach  them  how  to 
live  their  country  life  with  profit,  and  there  sur- 
round themselves  with  more  of  life's  attractions  and 
amenities.  Then  they  will  be  satisfied  and  not  so 
eager  for  the  madding  town.  The  more  careful 
training  of  colored  girls  for  attractive  home-keep- 
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ing,  and  of  colored  boys  in  farm  management,  will 
aid  in  this  amazingly. 

It  is  not  barefaced  perversity  that  has  driven  so 
many  negro  boys  to  town  and  ruin.  It  is  the  sag- 
ging mud  hut,  chinked  with  dirty  rags;  that  has  no 
yard,  or  else  no  flowers  in  the  yard;  no  books  and 
papers  to  be  read;  no  neat  arrangement  anywhere. 
It  is  the  topsy-turv}'  raggedness  of  everything — in 
house,  or  yard,  or  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  disheart- 
ening mockery  of  production  that  comes  from  slip- 
shod, unscientific  husbandry. 

The  South  abounds  in  building  woods,  and  woos 
with  leaf  and  bloom  and  "green  things  growing.' 
Her  woodlands  and  her  fields  are  gemmed  with  floral 
treasures  that  Eden  scarcely  knew,  and  Nature's  own 
bewitching  fragrance  hovers  in  her  air.  With  glad- 
some note  the  wood-bird  wakes  the  Southern  morn, 
and  with  her  low,  sweet  twittering  she  sings  the 
Southern  sun  to  rest.  There  is  no  matin  song,  there 
is  no  vesper  hymn,  like  those  that  wake  and  soothe 
us  in  the  rural  South. 

In  the  ready  and  generous  production  that  answers 
the  touch  of  intelligence  all  these  lighter  tracings 
have  a  solid  setting. 

Teach  the  negro,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  these 
natural  aids  and  build  and  adorn  for  himself  a  home 
in  the  free  and  open  lap  of  nature.  Here,  as  not 
elsewhere,  he  may  rear  his  boys  and  girls  to  pure 
and  noble  lives.  The  town  is  the  political  storm- 
center,  and  the  whirlpool  of  destruction  besides. 
For  the  sake  of  himself  and  his  children  let  the 
negro  keep  well  to  the  open  arid  learn  to  be  happy 
there. 

To  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  Southern  people  are 
kind  to  the  negro  when  he  aspires  to  be  a  landlord. 
He  can  buy  his  acres  by  tens  or  by  hundreds,  on 
almost  any  terms.  His  title-deed  itself  is  respected, 
and  also  makes  liiin  respected.  In  respect  to  acquir- 
ing real  property,  the  negro  of  the  South  is  in  fact 
most  happily  situated,  if  he  but  knew  it.  He  needs 
to  be  taught  to  cultivate  better  and  encouraged  to 
buy  more  abundantly. 

But  whether  the  negro  be  farm-hand  or  landlord, 
it  will  result  in  untold  millions  for  the  South  when 
he  has  become  a  first-class  agriculturist.  The  sit- 
uation calls  loudly  for  farm-schools  for  colored 
boys  all  over  the  Southern  states.  Not  less  urgent 
is  the  call  for  the  instruction  of  colored  girls  in  the 
leading  domestic  arts.  All  this  I  hold  should  bea 
part  of  the  free  school  work  of  the  South. 

The  negro  population  should  not  be  encouraged, 
in  any  greater  numbers,  to  gather  ir^the  towns  and 


cities.  The  public  schools  in  the  towns,  however, 
should  be  the  very  best  of  the  system,  and  should 
present,  for  the  more  ambitious  and  promising,  a 
group  of  higher  studies,  in  addition  to  those  enum- 
erated in  this  paper.  It  is  mainly  through  the  town 
schools,  by  reason  of  manifest  greater  convenience, 
that  industrial  education  can  best  be  imparted. 
This  feature  of  their  work  should  be  made  very  "J 
prominent,  and  might  reasonably  cover  all  the 
phases  I  have  named,  the  farm-school  included. 

It  would  be  no  misfitting  of  means  to  a  worthy 
end  if  in  all  our  Southern  towns  and  cities  there 
were  truant  officers  and  curfew  laws.  It  were  well, 
also,  if  our  wayward  colored  boys  and  girls,  for 
their  various  petty  offences,  were  placed,  not  in 
chain-gangs  and  prisons,  to  consort  with  the  hard- 
ened criminal  class,  but  in  town  or  county  farm- 
schools  under  humane  men  and  women.  These 
youthful  offenders  should,  of  course,  be  placed  in 
7-efori)L  farm-schools,  as  distinguished  from  any 
similar  schools  that  may  be  designed  for  the  unof- 
fending. By  this  means  we  may  save  one  negro 
.child,  and  yet  not  destroy  some  other. 

I  may  remark  that,  in  these  observations,  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  address  m)'self  strictly  to  the 
subject  of  public  elementary  education  for  the  negro 
masses.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  incumbent 
upon  me  to  discuss  any  other  phase  of  education  in 
any  higher  schools;  to  all  of  which,  however,  I  de- 
sire to  be  known  as  friendly. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  been  able  to  treat  the  subject 
from  the  stand-point  of  one  whose  personal  inter- 
ests are  equally  involved  with  those  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  negro  race. 


Urge  upon  the  States-General  that  they  should 
establish  free  schools,  where  children  of  quality  as 
well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum,  could 
be  well  and  christianly  educated  and  brought  up. 
This  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  useful  work, 
and  the  brightest  service  that  you  could  ever  accom- 
plish for  God  and  Christianity,  and  especially  for 

the   Netherlands  themselves Churches 

and  schools,  good  libraries,  books,  and  printing- 
presses,  are  better  than  all  armies,  arsenals,  armor- 
ies, munitions,  alliances  and  treaties  that  can  be 
had  or  imagined  in  the  world. — John  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  ll'illimn  the  Silent,  to  his  son,  Louis 
Willi avi,  Stadtholder  of  Friesland,  about  1600. 


Money  invested  in  education  pays  looo  percent 
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Extract  from  President  Alderman's  Address. 

We  give  below  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Presi- 
dent Alderman's  address  to  thestudentsat  theopen- 
ing  of  the  present  session  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  These  paragraphs  are  eloquent  with 
sane  common  sense  and  true  insight  into  the  true 
mission  of  a  great  university  and  its  relation  to 
the  people  of  the  state.  Every  citizen,  and  espe- 
cially every  teacher,  should  read  them  with  care: 

It  is  a  common  tendency  of  men  to  think  of  the  days  that  lie 
behind  them  as  the  stirring  eventful  times,  but  it  is  not  wholly 
so.  It  were,  indeed,  good  to  have  been  young  with  Dante  in 
Italy  in  that  sweet  morning  time  of  the  human  spirit.  It  were 
good  to  have  been  young  with  Shakespeare  in  England,  when 
the  bud  of  our  glorious  race  was  bursting  into  flower,  but  it  is 
equally  good  to  be  young  no^v  and  to  have  opportunity  and 
to  walk  with  knowledge  when  a  new  world  is  rounding  into 
shape  before  our  very  eyes  and  a  strange  new  century  is  call- 
ing in  our  ears;  when  the  westward  march  of  empire  has 
doubled  up  upon  itself  and  the  storied  East  is  falling  to  pieces 
before  the  impulses  of  humanity  and  adventure  and  trade.  It 
is,  indeed,  something  to  be  alive  and  young  and  to  have  power 
when  the  flag  of  the  great  republic  has  advanced  so  high  in 
the  heavens  that  the  eyes  of  all  peoples  behold  its  stars  and 
perceive,  some  with  dread  and  some  with  pride,  through  the 
vividness  of  war,  the  noiseless  might  that  dwells  within  its 
folds.  Uplifting  and  expansive  as  all  this  is,  compelling  us  not 
to  shirk  any  responsibility  forced  upon  us  by  the  might  of  our 
own  arms,  we  should  not  be  deluded  by  it  into  following  the 
career  of  an  imperial  freebooter,  howsoever  fascinating  that 
career  may  seem. 

Our  "manifest  destiny"  is  peace.  Just  so  surely  as  Greece 
spread  abroad  her  beauty  and  her  art,  shall  we  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  human  sympathy,  not  as  a  term  of  sentiment,  but  as 
a  political  expression.  As  the  Rt>man  cast  his  network  of  law 
about  the  world,  we  shall  prove  the  fitness  of  democracy  as 
the  final  form  of  government.  By  democracy  I  mean  equal 
opportunity,  not  equal  possessions;  for  nature,  by  inexorable 
decree,  has  rendered  that  forever  impossible.  And  as  the 
Englishman  established  many  of  the  primary  rights  of  men, 
we  shall  devote  our  unmeasured  strength  to  the  problems  of 
industry  and  economics,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  labor  and 
capital.  Has  this  University,  sitting  so  still  and  quiet  here 
among  the  trees,  or  has  any  university,  a  part  to  play  in  the 
vital  struggle?  You  should  know  that  out  of  such  quiet  places 
have  come  the  creative  movements  and  the  creative  men  of 
the  world.  Adam  Smith  and  Martin  Luther,  Isaac  Newton 
and  John  Wesley,  speculated  and  struggled  and  prayed  in 
such  places.  From  such  spots  come  the  captains  of  thought, 
industry,  faith,  and  enthusiasm  that  mould  the  world. 

Our  motto  here  is  "Lux  Libertas."  Here  the  truth  is  sought 
— whether  in  nature,  in  literature,  in  law,  or  in  society.  Here  is 
■where  sanity  reigns  and  judgment  is  sober  and  toleration  pre- 
vails and  humility  seems  a  virtue.  Here  we  would  see  things 
straight  and  clear  with  vision  undimmed  by  passion  or  preju- 
dice or  zealotry.  Here  men  may  meet  on  the  level  of  equal 
opportunity  and  may  rise  by  the  might  of  merit  to  the  quiet 


of  Christian  manhood.  A  university  is  a  mighty  piece  of  social 
machinery,  but  it  can  never  be  an  organ  or  a  propagandist. 
It  does  not  stand  for  the  rich  as  against  the  poor,  nor  for  the 
poor  as  against  the  rich,  but  for  rich  and  poor  aUke,  that  each 
may  know  the  best  of  the  other.  It  does  not  stand  to  bend 
to  any  breeze  of  popular  delusion,  but  rather  to  withstand, 
and  to  lead  the  people  in  quiet  ways  to  the  larger  view.  It 
does  not  exist  to  lie  snugly  and  cozily  in  the  arms  of  power, 
but  rather  to  remind  power  of  its  high  duty  ;  to  approve  when 
that  power  is  nobly  used,  to  condemn  when  tyrannously  put 
forth,  whether  by  states  or  individuals. 

A  university  is  a  discoverer  of  truth,  a  conservator  of  ideas, 
a  sower  of  seed,  a  missionary  of  democracies,  a  storehouse  of 
high  traditions.  It  has  no  passion  save  for  the  truth  and  the 
betterment  of  men,  no  warfare  save  against  ignorance,  no  ene- 
mies save  those  of  the  dark.  Born  of  the  people,  nourished 
by  the  commonwealth,  it  stands  as  the  servant,  but  not  as  the 
slave,  of  the  public  good,  fortunate  if  it  can  reach  out  strong 
hands  of  help  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  quickening  them  into  the  better  life.  Institutions, 
like  men  in  all  self-governing  communities,  cannot  assume 
the  grand  air.  They  must  have  unfaltering  faith  in  the  final 
rectitude  of  public  impulse,  and  sublime  patience  with  the 
blundering  masses,  alone  on  their  toilsome  march  to  eco- 
nomic, civil  and  religious  liberty.  DeTocqueville,  sixty  years 
ago,  declared  that  democracy  was  the  most  difficult  form  of 
government.  Social  regenerative  forces  must,  therefore,  be 
patient  with  Demos,  as  Demos  has  been  patient  with  the  king. 
Dark,  indeed,  would  be  the  hour  in  the  life  of  an  American 
state  when  it  should  be  without  some  high  institution  of  learn- 
ing, begotten  of  public  sagacity,  nourished  by  civic  patriot- 
ism, and  creating  in  the  hearts  of  its  sons  that  gratitude  to  the 
state  for  its  manifestation  of  heart  and  conscience,  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  strength  of  states,  by  implanting  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  been  made  strong  by  the  collective  will, 
the  desire  to  serve,  in  their  turn,  the  thronging  future. 

This  is  not  the  University  of  any  class,  but  of  all  classes. 
The  youth  who  gather  here  to  learn  the  ways  of  manhood 
shall  breathe  the  breath  of  freedom  and  learn  to  look  squarely 
in  the  bright  face  of  truth.  To  those  who  enter  upon  life 
endowed  at  the  outset  with  brains  or  wealth  or  influence  we 
offer  the  equipment  of  sane  judgment,  of  trained  minds,  and 
sympathetic  hearts  for  noble  use  of  their  mighty  powers;  and 
there  shall  blow  through  our  halls  forever,  please  God,  the 
wholesome  breezes  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  for  the  dim, 
toiling  thousands  who  work  in  the  shadows  of  the  world,  and 
who  yet  must  be  fitted  for  the  majestic  duties  of  republican 
citizenship. 


In  a  rational  course  of  instruction  the  national 
classics  should  be  studied  as  much  as  those  of  antiq- 
uity. To  know  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  great  intel- 
lectual luxury,  but  to  know  one's  own  language  is 
an  intellectual  necessity. — Marcel. 


With  ivhat  aim  the  teacher  should  grasp  his 
work,  is  for  me  the  first  h?lf  of  the  science  of  edu- 
cation.— Herbart. 
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One  Grade  or  One  Department  for  the  Teacher  ? 


MARY  D.   ROBINSON,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


If  a  perfect  teacher  could  have  a  class  of  perfect 
children  for  a  term's  work,  she  could  advance  them 
within  that  term  to  the  ideal  point. 

But,  teachers  and  children  are  human  and  must 
be  viewed  accordingly.  Let  us  imagine  an  ideal 
child,  one  not  hampered  by  illness  or  hereditary 
frailty,  either  mental  or  physical.  1  his  child  enters 
the  primary  department.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
it  has  done  the  allotted  work  perfectly  and  is  ready 
to  take  upthene.xtyear's  workattheexact  point  the 
curriculum  demands.  The  new  teacher  need  not 
study  the  child;  all  she  needs  is  to  refer  to  the  plan 
of  the  preceding  year's  work  and  know  that  this 
ideal  child  has  mastered  it. 

But,  we  have  not  the  ideal  child  to  deal  with. 
Even  the  brightest  minds  are  restrained  by  bodies 
subject  to  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  the  other 
attendant  maladies  of  childhood.  Too  often  at  the 
end  of  the  term  the  best  of  teachers  feels  that  her 
class  has  not  developed  in  as  round  a  manner  as 
she  could  have  wished. 

Now,theteacher.whoknowsthesechildren  is  bet- 
ter able  to  take  them  through  the  succeeding  year's 
work  than  one  unacquainted  with  them.  She  knows 
just  where  they  need  special  instruction,  knows 
their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and  will  be  able 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  one  and  help  over- 
come the  other.  She  spends  no  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  examining  and  wondering.  She 
knows  each  little  face  before  her,  knows  the  mind 
and  soul  which  shine  through  it,  knows  the  chil- 
dren's habits  and  tlieir  homes. 

In  my  own  experience  in  the  Asheville  city 
schools  I  have  found  that  the  succeeding  year's 
work  with  a  class  was  invariablj-  better  than  the 
preceding;  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fall  term,  I 
have  taken  up  the  work  exactly  where  we  left  it  in 
June. 

Some  argue  that  a  teacher  should  fit  herself  for 
the  work  of  a  certain  grade;  that  the  longer  she 
teaches  those  special  studies,  the  better  able  is  she 
to  put  them  clearly  before  the  child.  It  seems  to 
me  that  each  teacher  should  be  proficient  in  the 
work  of  any  grade.  Certainly  she  makes  a  spec- 
ialty of  a  depaj-iincut,  not  of  a  set  of  books. 

The  lessons  in  September  are  not  one  ^t'ar  ahead 
of  those  in  June,  but  one  day;  therefore  if  I  teach 
the  class  to-day  I  can  better  understand  the  chil- 


dren to-morrow,  than  could  a  new  teacher.  We 
may  say  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  abstract,  and 
the  teacher  who  has  thought  hoiv  to  teach  knows 
that  all  subjects  are  presented  according  to  the 
same  principles,  varied  by  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  presented. 

The  teacher  who  advances  with  her  grade  wastes 
no  time  in  learning  the  children.  She  is  acquainted 
with  their  capabilities.  She  even  knows  just  where 
to  seat  them  to  prevent  wrong  influences.  As  they 
advance  together,  her  interest  in  them  and  their 
love  and  loyalty  for  her  increase;  and  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  her  influence  grows  stronger. 

Much  time  would  be  saved  and  much  power 
gained  if  in  all  our  graded  schools  the  teachers 
were  advanced  with  the  children  from  grade  to 
grade  as  is  done  in  Germany,  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  grade. 


Composifion  Based  on  Home  Reading. 


ANNIE  MAIE  PITTMAN,  GREENSBORO  PUELIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  majority  of  children  like  to  read  a  good  story, 
but,  unless  their  reading  is  directed  in  some  way, 
little  real  value  will  berived  from  it.  Even  older 
people  must  read  with  a  purpose  if  they  wish  any 
permanent  benefit  therefrom.  The  teacher  should 
arouse  the  child's  interest  by  printed  questions,  sys- 
tematically arranged.  It  will  be  better  if  these 
questions  are  written  out  and  copied  by  the  child. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the 
book.  She  should  read  carefully  and  criticalh-  all 
the  books  contained  in  the  library  of  her  grade, 
making  a  plan  of  study  for  each.  This  plan  should 
always  be  given  out  with  the  book  as  a  guide  to 
the  child's  reading.  It  will  serve,  as  well,  for  a  guide 
in  retelling  the  story  or  any  part  of  it,  either  orally 
or  in  the  form  of  a  written  composition. 

For  example,  after  studying  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War,  let  the  children  read  at  home  Thomas 
Nelson  Page's  "Two  Little  Confederates"  and 
"Among  The  Camps."  The  following  might  serve 
as  an  outline  for  "Among  The  Camps": 

A, — "Capture  of  Santa  Claus." 

1.  On  what  period  of  American  History  is  the 
story  built .' 

2.  Christmas  in  Southern  homes.  i 

3.  Describe  Christmas  of  '64  in  Maj.  Stafford's 
home. 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  Charlie  Stafford  as  a 
little  Confederate  hero.' 
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5.  Describe  the  capture  of  Santa  Claus. 

6.  What  prevented  Col.  Denby  from  taking 
Maj.  Stafford  by  force  ? 

B.— "  Kittikin." 

1.  Scarcity  in  Southern  homes. 

2.  What  part  did  Kittikin  play  in  the  war.' 
C. — "Nancy  Pansy." 

1.  Conduct  of  Union  soldiers  at  Middleburgh, 
and  feelings  existing  between  the  two  parties 

2.  Give  Tom  Adams'  experience  at  the  post- 
office. 

3.  Describe  Nancy  Pansy's  visit  to  the  Union 
camp. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  "Harry  Hunter." 

5-  Effect  of  Nancy's  illness  in  the  Union  camp. 
D. — "Jack  and  Jake." 

1.  Relation  of  master  to  slave. 

2.  The  boy's  adventure. 

3.  Relate  their  capture  and  escape. 

E. — In  these  stories,  what  part  did  the  child  always 

play  .'' 

With  this  outline,  as  a  guide,  the  child  will  be 
enabled  to  read  the  book  intelligibly  and  be  bene- 
fitted thereby. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  the  children  have  read 
the  book,  let  it  be  discussed  in  class,  allowing  the 
children  to  do  the  talking,  the  teacher  only  direct- 
ing them.  The  stories  should,  then,  be  told  briefly, 
attention  being  paid  to  correctness  of  speech  and 
nicety  of  expression.  By  this  time  the  children 
who  have  not  read  the  stories  should  have  become 
quite  familiar  with  them,  and  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  tell  them. 

The  material  thus  gathered  and  worked  over 
should  now  be  arranged  for  written  composition. 
Select  special  topics  for  this.  For  e.xample,  take 
"The  Part  Kittikin  Played  in  the  War"  or  "The 
Capture  of  Harry  Hunter."  One  day  have  the  chil- 
dren make  an  outline  of  their  composition  during  the 
busy-work  period.  These  outlines  may  be  worked 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  period. 

The  children  may  now  tell  the  story  by  para- 
graphs, one  child  telling  it  through.  At  the  close 
of  the  lesson  next  day  put  the  outline  on  the  board 
and  let  the  children  write  from  memory.  This  writ- 
ten work  may  sometimes  be  done  at  home  and 
handed  in  for  correction. 

Do  not  allow  the  compositions  to  be  long.  The 
children  will  remember  and  want  to  tell  many  unim- 
portant details.  They  must  be  restrained  in  this. 
But  the  shortness  of  the  composition  will  permit 
the  fulness  necessary  to  give  life  to  it. 


A  National  University." 


MRS.  J.  R.   CHAMBERLAIN,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


There  is  one  statement  to  which  every  reader  of  THE  Jour- 
nal OF  Education  will  agree,  namely,  that  more  education 
and  better  education,  more  schools  and  better  schools,  more 
teachers  and  better  teachers  are  the  crying  needs  of  our  age, 
of  our  country,  and  of  our  state.  The  crass  ignorance 
of  a  great  part  of  our  population  is  known  only  to  those 
who  have  to  meet  it— the  teachers  in  our  primary  schools. 
Prejudice  and  narrowness  of  view  are  also  as  common  as  ignor- 
ance. You  encounter  them  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
in  the  most  unsuspected  company. 

Once  in  an  age,  however,  is  born  a  man  to  whom  all  this 
old-time  suspicion,  this  accumulated  wrong-headedness  of 
centuries,  is  only  a  morning  mist,  which  does  not  long  obscure 
his  vision;  he  stands  on  the  "vantage  ground  of  truth  and 
sees  the  errors  and  wanderings  and  mists  and  tempests  in  the 
valley  below."  Such  an  one  was  George  Washington.  I 
believe  we  have  yet  fully  to  grasp  the  range  of  clear  vision 
into  the  "wonder  that  shall  be",  which  was  possessed  by  this 
Old  Virginia  gentleman,  our  first  president.  He,  with  the 
circle  of  men  whom  he  associated  with  him,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  liberty  broad  and  deep,  and  left  behind  him  un- 
developed ideas  which  are  destined  to  be  developed  to  the 
further  upbuilding  of  our  republic. 

In  his  will  a  carefully  phrased  paragraph  touches  on  what 
is  to-day  one  of  our  weakest  points;  the  lack  of  homogeneity 
and  the  provincialism  which  exists  among  so  many  states.  He 
tells  what  will  remedy  this  and  at  the  same  time  do  most  toward 
aggrandizing  the  American  idea;  and,  finally,  he  bequeaths 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars — a  large  fortune  in  those 
meager  days — to  the  establishment  of  a  National  University, 
to  be  located  at  Washington,  to  be  under  the  especial  care  of 
Congress,  and  to  be  an  institution  of  the  highest  learning. 

Taking  Washington's  idea  as  developed  in  the  bequest  as 
my  text,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  real  need  of  a 
National  University  of  the  United  States,  and  will  discuss: 
First,  the  idea  of  such  an  University — its  scope  and  its  advo- 
cates; second,  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  which  may  be 
derived  from  it;  third,  the  benefits  to  North  Carolina  which 
may  follow;  3inA  fourth,  the  objections  which  I  have  heard 
made  to  this  scheme. 

I  learn,  by  reference  to  the  senate  and  congressional  rec- 
ords, open  to  all,  that  the  provision  for  establishing  a  Nat- 
ional University  was  included  as  part  of  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  duties  of  Con- 
gress; thac  a  number  ofstates  voted  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, by  their  deputies,  in  favor  of  such  a  provision;  that  North 
Carolina  was  one  of  the  states  voting  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
that  the  inclusion  in  the  Constitution  was  defeated  by  the 
other  states,  voting  in  the  idea  that  power  to  establish  was 
already  delegated  to  Congress,  and  that  the  time  was  hardly 
ripe  for  its  establishment 

No  objection  to  the  National  University.  Not  at  all.  Wash- 
ington's bequest,  which  came  after,  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient reminder,  but,  although  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 

*  Condensed  Irani  a  paper  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Aaheville. 
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sity  of  the  United  States  was  recommended  by  Washington, 
during  his  administration  and  in  his  farewell  address,  and  has 
since  been  advocated  by  President  Adams,  President  Jeffer- 
son, President  Madison,  President  Monroe,  President  Grant, 
President  Hayes  and  President  Cleveland,  Congress  has  done 
nothing  but  appoint  a  {e\v  committees,  whose  reports  were 
followed  by  no  commensurate  action. 

The  money  which  Washington  left  was  represented  by  stock 
in  a  canal,  which  was  paying  property,  until  railroads  came 
to  supersede,  and  grass  grew  green  over  the  tow-paths,  and 
the  clumsy  canal-boats  rotted  in  their  unused  locks. 

If  it  had  borne  interest  at  the  legal  rate  and  had  that  interest 
been  reinvested,  as  Washington  further  directed  in  his  will,  it 
would  by  this  time  amount  to  over  four  million  dollars.  This 
sum  would  build  two  battleships.  Congress  has  just  devoted 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  war.  Why  can  we  not  induce 
them  at  an  early  day,  to  devote  one  tenth,  one  twentieth  of 
this  sum  to  an  armament  which  shall  help  to  batter  down  the 
immemorial  castle  of  Ignorance  and  set  free  its  ancient  thralls. 

At  times  Congress  can  be  sadly  eco  n  omical.  M  asterly  inac- 
tivity had  nearly  relegated  this  National  University  to  the 
limbo  of  dead  projects  and  blasted  hopes.  There  is  one 
thing  however,  which,  though  of  the  soul,  e.xists -apart  from 
the  soul,  and  like  the  soul  is  immortal — a  true  thought — a  liv- 
ing word.  The  ideas  of  our  heroes  are  deathless,  and,  even 
when  imperfect,  are  carried  out,  and  re-interpreted  and  rever- 
berated from  century  to  century,  from  age  to  age.  This  idea 
of  Washington's  will  not  die  tho'  it  has  long  been  sleeping.  It 
must  be  reckoned  with,  sooner  or  later. .    Let  it  be  soon. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  with  clear,  unprejudiced  eyes. 
There  is  a  nation  on  this  globe  of  ours,  free,  happy,  wise, 
numerous,  powerful,  rich,  brave,  versatile,  inhabiting  the  best 
land  under  the  sun,  drawing  all  men,  tmto  her  by  reason  of 
her  exceeding  goodly  heritage,  which  she  shares  ^ith  all  alike. 
This  nation  has  never  known  defeat  in  war,  is  first  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  She  is  a  protector  of  th  e  oppressed  and  downtrod-  - 
den,  nourishes  the  hungry  of  the  world  from  her  granaries. 
She  does  not  despise  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  educa- 
ting rich  and  poor  together  in  her  public  schools  and  recog- 
nizing God  in  the  superscription  of  her  coins.  Her  brightest 
sons — her  choicest  spirits  she  sends  to  the  care  of  hoary  sinners, 
the  effete  nations  of  Europe,  because  they  may  be  trained  in 
the  foreign  universities  better  than  in  any  place  she  has  to 
train  them.  Ought  this  so  to  be  ?  Four  thousand  young  men 
go  each  year  to  Germany  and  France  to  learn  there  what  they 
cannot  obtain  here.  This  does  not  include  art  students.  They 
learn  the  lessons  they  go  to  learn,  and  they  also  learn  to  drink 
in  rivers  of  German  Infidelity  and  oceans  of  German  beer. 
They  learn  the  pleasures  of  a  Paris  Sunday,  and  they  learn  to 
despise  the  country  that  gave  them  birth.  Her  crudity  and 
newness  vexes  them,  they  return  to  scoff.  Not  all  do  these 
things,  but  many  do. 

There  are  in  Washington  fine  museums — an  all-embracing 
library  beautifully  housed,  bureau  after  bureau  of  scientific 
research.  Why  could  not  these  be  welded  together  as  a  great 
institute  of  American  learning?  There  are  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand of  our  brightest  scientists  and  investigators  connected 
with  these  institutions.  Suppose  they  were  to  assist  as  a  faculty 
in   the   instruction  of  our  youth.     Is  it  a  very  long  reach  of 


fancy  to  suppose  this?  There  is  a  sight  of  eighteen  acres 
already  set  apart  in  Washington  city,  all  that  now  exists  of  a 
National  University.  Build  there  a  few  buildings  for  admin- 
istration and  lecture-rooms,  and  there  is  your  university  sprung 
full  panoplied,  like  Minerva  from  the  forehead  of  Jove — Wis- 
dom, the  fairest  fruition  of  Power. 

Now  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  wrought  for  the  United  States. 

First,  it  would  accent  our  intellectual  supremacy.  We  know 
that  we  are  God's  last  and  best  effort  in  favor  of  the  human 
race.  We  know  our  national  superiority.  Let  us  first  be  intel- 
lectually as  we  have  a  right  to  be.  If  we  had  a  National  Uni- 
versity whose  excellence  corresponded  to  our  power  to  make 
it  great,  instead  of  seeing  our  young  men  flock  to  foreign 
shores,. we  might  see  foreigners  flocking  to  us.  We  could 
teach  them  some  things  not  written  in  books  as  well  as  they 
now  teach  us 

The  question  of  an  able  and  competent  faculty  for  such  an 
institution  shonld  not  cause  anxiety  when  we  reflect  upon  our 
own  high  average  among  men  of  science  and  learning,  and 
consider  at  the  same  time  what  meager  pittances  the  foreign- 
ers as  a  rule  dole  out  to  their  illuminati. 

In  order  to  know  what  we  are  contending  for,  let  us  further 
define  a  National  University.  It  should  own  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  its  constitution  as  far  as  that  declares 
for  civil  and  religious  libert.y  and  toleration.  Sectionalism  and 
sectarianism  can  have  no  part  or  lot  in  a  National  University. 
Politics  should  be  as  far  from  its  workings  as  it  now  is  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

It  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  existing  colleges. 
If  it  should  so  conflict  it  would  be  no  benefit.  It  should  ful- 
fill them  all. 

Much  of  the  support  which  this  movement  is  receiving  comes 
from  representatives  of  our  very  best  universities.  They  see 
in  it  a  possibility  for  them  of  higher  usefulness.  The  original 
research  which  post-graduate  studies  should  demand  is  fet- 
tered by  the  class-room  drill  of  undergraduates,  and  takes 
from  the  professor  much  of  the  time  which  he  might  well  em- 
ploy in  refreshing  his  soul  and  extending  his  own  field  of  learn- 
ing. 

It  should,  by  adding  a  highest  department,  create  a  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  among  our  institutions  of  learning,  so  that 
a  man  might  know  just  how  high  he  had  ascended  the  ladder 
of  learning.  The  benefits  of  the  research  of  the  many  scien- 
tific bureaus  in  Washington  reach  us  every  day.  Suppose  an 
eager  crowd  of  students  followed  those  experim.ents.  Would 
not  that  be  a  great  drawing  out  of  th-e  best  in  a  thousand  in- 
tellects. 

The  National  University  should  be  at  Washington  City, 
and  should  be  named  after  the  man  whose  brain  first  con- 
ceived the  idea.  It  should  be  co-educational.  The  women 
now  demand  and  should  receive  the  same  'advantages  as  men 
everywhere.  It  should  have  scholarships,  divided  among  the 
states  according  to  population,  so  that  the  poor  young  men 
and  women  of  brains  might  have  equal  chances  with  the 
richer  youth.  This  leads  me  to  my  third  head,  the  benefits 
to  dear  old  North  Carolina. 

In  many  ways  the  benefits  would  be  the  same  as  those  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  at  large.  But  to  particularize  I 
should  like  to  compare  our  school  system  to  a  pyramid.    The 
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base  is  represented  by  our  public  sceooh,  the  tapering  sides 
by  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  and — the  capstone  is  wanting 
or  is  represented  by  our  universities.  Now,  if  we  lifted  the 
peak  by  the  scholarships  we  owned  in  the  National  University 
the  base  must  broaden  to  correspond,  and  we  would  have 
better  teachers  and  wider  opportunities  here  in  our  borders, 
with  this  ownership  in  the  greatest  educational  institution  of 
our  age  as  the  headstone  of  the  corner.  Those  Peabody 
scholarships  have  been  of  wonderful  advantage  to  this  state. 
I  believe  we  also  own  something  similar  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
"Would  that  the  higher  opportunity  also  were  ours. 

Fourth,  as  to  objectionts.  The  air  has  been  thick  with 
them  always  at  first,  by  reason  of  the  novelty  of  our  scheme. 
but  they  disappear  in  the  progress  of  the  argument.  The 
most  common  which  I  have  heard  made  I  will  notice.  Some 
say  the  ground  is  already  covered  by  existing  institutions. 
We  have  examined  the  yearly  exodus  to  foreign  lands,  and  its 
■causes,  whereby  this  objection  loses  weight.  Some  have  con- 
tended— excuse  my  smiling  as  I  tell  the  story — that  we  do  now 
aTfeady  know  too  much  for  our  souls'  best  interests.  I  shall 
not  quote  the  threadbare  couplet  about  "a  little  learning.'' 
I  know  my  audience  too  well.  I  shall  merely  ask  you,  teach- 
•ers  of  North  Carolina,  to  smile  with  me  over  this  objection. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  no  place  for 
distinctively  religious  instruction.  At  least  there  will  be  no 
place  for  irreligious  instruction.  A  Catholic  bishop  once  said, 
"Give  me  children  under  seven  years  old,  and  after  that  the 
Protestants  may  try  to  change  them."  If  denominational 
training  does  what  is  claimed  for  it,  by  the  time  a  young  man 
is  ready  for  a  post-graduate  course  like  that  proposed,  he 
should  be  abft  to  influence  others  aright,  and  not  be  carried 
aside    from    his  course   by   every  breath  of  evil.     Had  jou 


rather  send  your  son  lo  Washington  or  over-seas?  I  have 
also  heard  it  said  that  so  great  an  institution  would  stille  orig- 
inality. Rather'  by  its  extreme  differentiation  of  courses 
would  it  foster  and  give  expression  to  it.  Every  man  could 
here  study  what  he  did  most  affect.  Truth  is  one  of  God's 
attributes.  The  pursuit  of  truth  is  the  reaching  out  after 
God,  and  the  truth  sh.Tll  make  us  free. 

Fin.illy,  what  do  I  wish  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  to 
do  about  this  ?  I  have  been  appointed  as  an  exponent  of 
these  truths  which  I  have  here  laid  before  you,  and  have  been 
asked  to  do  as  I  am  doing — talk  of  the  matter  and  get  it  be- 
fore the  people.  I  want  you  to  help  me.  On  Washington's 
birthday,  or  as  near  to  it  as  the  holiday  will  permit,  have  a 
National  University  celebration.  Tell  the  young  people 
about  Washington  and  his  idea  for  the  youth  of  his  country, 
this  dream  of  a  childless  man  for  the  children  of  to-day  who 
owe  so  much  to  him.  Tell  them  these  things,  sing  the  pa- 
triotic songs,  wave  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  put  the 
youth  of  the  country  upon  demanding  their  rights  in  this 
matter. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  finally  decided  to  fight  Spain  he  wisely 
took  that  alternative,  for  he  would  have  had  to  fight  America, 
else.  The  deep  murmur  of  indignation  was  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. Congress  also  wants  to  "keep  solid"  with  the  major- 
ity. They  may  care  little  or  care  less  about  this  National 
University ;  but  when  they  find  that  the  great  American  nation 
is  behind  it  they  will  promptly  give  it  their  votes  and  their 
support.  Our  ancestors  were  wise.  They  voted  for  it  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  their  liberties.  Let  us  not  neglect  the 
things  whish  our  fathers  have  taught  us,  "Wisdom  is  better 
than  strength,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  spoken  in  quiet, 
are  heard  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools. 


W.^RREN  COLBURN'S 

INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 


"It  has  never  had  a  superior,  and  we  think  not  an  equal.  .  .  We 
are  glad  the  book  has  been  republished  in  this  very  attractive  form.  For 
use  in  all  schools  below  the  Eighth  Grade,  it  might  be  substituted  for  the 
two  or  three  books  now  in  use,  with  every  advantage  to  the  learner." — 
William  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  President  of  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

"It  is  the  only  Knglish  text-book  upon  Arithmetic  that  I  can  unhes- 
itatingly recommend." — Col.  Francis  W.  Parke): 


An    admirable  book   for  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS,   and  the   OlSLY 
ARITHMETIC  needed  by  most  pupils. 

RECENTLY  EXTENSIVELY  ADOPTED  IN  VIRGINIA. 

16  mo.,  230  pages,  35  cents,  postpaid. 

A  descriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  St.,  Boston;  U  East  17th  St.,  New  York;   378-388    Wabash 

Avenue,  Chicago. 


ST.  MARY'S, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


AGlrls'SctiooloIHiMB. 


57tli  YEAR. 


Advent  Term  Begins  Sept.  22, '98 

School  building  admirably  equipped  with 
Laboratory,  Libraries  and  Fine  Gymnasium 
Superior  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  Special 
attention  to  thorough  instruction  on  the  ^io- 
lin. 

Bedsteads,  springs,  mattresses  new  through- 
out and  of  the  best  material. 

Certfioate  Admits  to  Vassar. 
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Trust  the  Children. 


Trust  the  children.     Never  doubt  them, 
Build  a  wall  of  love  about  them: 
After  sowing  seeds  of  duty, 
Trust  them  for  flowers  of  beauty. 

Trust  the  children.  Don"t  suspect  them, 
Let  your  confidence  direct  them, 
At  the  hearth  or  in  the  wildwood 
Meet  them  on  the  plane  of  childhood. 

Trust  the  little  ones.     Remember 
May  is  not  the  chill  December, 
Let  no  words  of  rage  or  madness 
Check  their  happy  notes  of  gladness, 

Trust  the  little  ones.     You  guide  them. 
And,  above  all,  ne'er  deride  them, 
Should  they  trip  or  should  they  blunder, 
Lest  you  snap  love's  cord  asunder. 


The  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians." 


The  special  offer  to  teachers,  sub- 
scribers to  the  Journal,  is  repeated  in 
this  number,  but  this  advantage  over  oth- 
ers will  not  be  continued  after  October 
30,  1898.  The  indications  now  are  that 
the  entire  edition  (and  there  will  be  but 
one)  will  be  sold  by  Christmas— perhaps 
in  a  shorter  time. 

Agents  will  canvass  a  few  counties  and 
most  of  the  larger  towns,  but,  usually, 
those  living  in  villages  and  in  the  country 
will  have  to  send  in  their  orders  by  mail 
directly  to  the  Society. 

Though  we  have  unnumbered  testimo- 
nials of  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book 
the  Table  of  Contents  is  the  only  recom- 
mendation we  will  use,  as  we  find  it  quite 
sufficient. 

The  book  does  not  "supply  any  long 
felt  want" — it  creates  its  own  demand — 
it  is  not  "wanted'  by  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  North  Carolina  history  and 
literature. 

We  have  offered  the  reduction  to  teach- 
ers— but  there  are  ten  times  as  many  sub- 
scribers among  the  lawyers  as  teachers, 
though  the  book  is  of  no  use  to  lawyers 
in  their  business,  and  is  of  very  great  use 
to  such  teachers  as  are  striving  to  teach 
their  pupils  that  their  own  State  is  worth 
living  in. 
The  North  Carolina  Pub.  Society. 


'The  Dixie  Automatic  School  Desk 

Made  Especially  for  Our  Southern  Trade. 


Combines    Beauty, 

Strength, 
Durability, 

Convenience. 


Honestly  made  of 
beat  material,  fully 
guaranteed. 
Several  styles. 

Lowest  prices. 

Send    for   special 
circular. 


DOUBLE  DESK— SEPAKATK  SEATS. 


All  kinds  of  School  Supplies  and   Apparatus.     Opera   Chairs, 
Church,  Hall  and  Lodge  Seating. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER,  Manager, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


^ 


;cret  ®f  imcci 
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THE    FIVE   CENT   CLASSICS 


Are  specially  adapted  to  fu 
raphy  and   Nature   Lessons 
help  in  discipline. 
No.         ist  Grade.     (Large  Type.) 

3.  .Esop's  Fables.— 1. 

8.  ^TJsop's  Fables  —a. 

11.  SflectioDS  from  .Esop.— 1. 

12.  Selections  from  yEsop.- 2. 
73.  Story  ot  the  liuds. 

"J.    What  Annie  Saw.    (Nature  Stories.) 
7.5.    Roots  and  Stems. 

ist  and  2d  Grade.     (Large  Type.) 

76.  Some  Hird  Friends. 

.77.  Flower  Friends.         I. 

78.  Flower  Friends.       II. 

79.  Flower  Friends.      III. 

87.  Legends  of  the  Spinngtime. 

2d  Grade. 

88.  Story  of  Washington. 

29.  Story  of  Franklin, 

30.  Story  of  Webster. 

31.  Story  of  Lincoln. 
35.  Story  of  Lowell. 

42.  Story  of  Whittier. 

43.  Story  of  Coopor. 

44.  Story  of  Fulton. 

45.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

46.  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
61.  Story  of  Hawthorne. 

63.    Story  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
72.    Story  of  Pocahontas. 


rnish.  aid  in  your  Reading,  History,  Geog- 
and  you  will  also  find  them  a  Marvelous 


No 

89. 
95. 


2nd  Grade,      {('ouliiiiied.) 

Story  of  Lnotrfellow. 
Stories  of  Kevolution.     I. 


3rd  Grade. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales —1 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  —2. 
Little  Ked  Riding  Hood. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk- 
Selections  from  Grimm.      T. 
Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.      1. 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.    II. 
Story  of  the  Norsemen. 
Puss  in  Boots. 
Story  of  Irving. 

Story  of  Boone.  * 

Pioneers  of  the  VVest. 

4th  Grade. 

Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 
Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples. 
Ilawthnrne's  Miraculous  Pitcher. 
Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 
Evangeline.    (Longfellow.)    4c  ,  &c. 


^?-Order  by  Number. 

Each  number  contains  about  Si  pages  of 
choice  Illustrated  I.itci-ature  bound  in  strong 
manilla  covers.  Price  5c.  a  copy,  60c.  a  dozen, 
postpaid. 


Gulliver's  Travels. 
Black  Beauty. 


TE>'  CEIVT  CLASSICS. 

(Voyage  to  Lilliput.)  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Hiawatha. 


DEPT.  19,  50  BKOMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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Books  for  Children's  Reading. 


The  List  of  Superintendent  McCallie,    A  3  H  E  V 1  L  L  E 
of  the  Knoxville  City  Schools. 

COLLEGE 


The  following  classified  list  of  books 
for  children's  reading,  made  by  Superin- 
tendent McCallie,  of  the  Knoxville  City 
Schools,  will  be  helpful  to  those  teachers 
who  are  beginning  to  form  libraries  in 
their  schools,  or  who  wish  to  recommend 
something  for  their  children  to  buy  and 
read.  Superintendent  McCallie  has  these 
lists  neatly  printed  and  a  copy  is  ^iven  to 
each  child.  All  the  books  are  in  the  City 
School  Library  or  the  Lawson  McGhee 
Library. 

No  town  of  5,ooo  inhabitants  should 
think  of  not  putting  them  all,  and  many 
more,  in  its  school  library. 


FOR 
YOUNG 

WOMEN 


FOR  THIRD  GRADE  PUPILS. 
Garden   of  Verses. 


R.  L. 


A  Child's 
Stevens. 

Seven   Little   Sisters.     Jane  Andrews. 

Learning    About     Common     Things. 
Jacob  Abbott. 

Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Furs.    O. 
T.  Miller. 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child.     Jean  Inge- 
low.  • 

Sparrow,  the  Tramp. 

Spinning  Wheel  Stories.     Louisa   M. 
Alcott. 

/lisop's  Fables. 


Will  Open  Sept.  15,  1898, 

With  Enlarged  Faculty  and 
Improved  Facilities.        .    . 

1'he  Oollege,  Seiiiiniiry  and  Preparatory  sire 
thoroughly  orgauizt^l  and  offer  most  attrac- 
tive courses  of  study. 

Piauo,  Organ,  V^oice,  Violin,  Art  and  Elo- 
cution departments  are  presided  over  by 
specialists. 

ARCHIBALD  A.  JOHES,  President. 


PEACE  INSTITUTE,  Raleigh,  N  C. 

A  Famous  School  for  Girls.  Very  Thorough  and  of  High  Grade. 

Judge  Geo,  D.  Gray,  C'ulpeper,  Va.,  says;  ."  1  sincerely  believe  it  is  the  very  Ijest 
lemale  school  of  which  I  liave  auy  knowledge  "  Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  all  who 
apply.  JAS.  DINVVIDDIE,  M.  A.,  rriucipal. 


GiliD  mPIDS  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


School  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies. 
Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 

J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen.  Southern  Agent, 

CHARLOTTE,   N.   C. 


THE  NOKn/lL  Atib  COLLEQI/ITE  IN/TITUTE, 


FOR  YOUNQ  WOHEN. 


flSHEVlLLE,  N.  Q. 


FALL  TERM  beginning  Sept.  22,  1898,  offers  to  the  student : 

I.  A  Normal  course  for  the  thorough  training  of  te.ichers  under  Instructors  from  the  best  Normal  schools,  embracing 
careful  instruction  in  the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching,  with  practice  in  the  model  school. 

II.  A  fully  organized  Commercial  course  for  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  office  work,  embracing  Stenogra- 
phy, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping  (single  and  double  entry).  Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Correspondence. 

III.  A  course  in  Domestic  Science,  (a)  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  draught,  cut,  fit,  make  garments  and  millinery; 
(b)  to  prepare  a  meal  which  shall  be  healthful,  economic  and  appetizing.  Tlie  teachers  in  these  departments  are  from 
Pratt  Institute,  l^rooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  departments.  A  specialty  is  made  of  Health  Culture  uuder  one  of  the  best  .teach- 
ers in  the  South. 

By  special  enactment  of  the  legislature  of  North  Caralina,  graduates  from  the  Normal  Department  are  exempted  fiom 
examination  when  applying  for  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Cost  of  board  and  tuition  in  any  of  the  departments  ^50  per  term, or  .flOO  for  the  school  year.    No  extras  except  music 

For  catalogue  address 

REV.  THOS.  LAWRENCE,  D.  D.,  Asheville,  N.  C.   ^ 


VIRGINIA— RICHMOND. 


University  Oollege  of  Medicine. 

Departments:     Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

$225.00   for   entire   three-year  course;   51   Instructors;    284  Students  last  session. 
Catalogue  (84  pages)  on  application  to  The  Proctor, 


1 7 93  Bingham  School  HSHEVILLE, 

MaJ.  U.  KINQHAM,  ■■ 

IQQQ    A.M.    LI,.D...supt.    mU  .,  „ 

1000  Military;  U.S.  Army  HH  N  I' 

^^_      Officer  detailed.      |   P  "•  wi 
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Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.   C. 
L.  Dodgson. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 
Book  of  Folk-Stories. 
Black  Beauty.      Mrs.  Sewell. 
Robinson  Crusoe.     Defoe. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.     Wyss. 
The  World  and  Its  People.-    Book  II 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. 
Benjamin  Franklin.     Baldwin. 
Carrots.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sister- 
hood.    Jane  Andrews. 

Little  Saint  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bur- 
nett. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans.  Eggleston. 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.    Johonnot. 
Stories  of  Our  Country.     Johonnot. 
Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans.     Eggleston. 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds. 
Queer  Little  People.     Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe. 

Book  of  Tales.      Swinton. 
Daddy's  Boy.      Mrs.  Lucy  T.  Smith. 
A  eWorld   of  Little    People.      R.   M. 
Alden. 

Famous  Stories  Retold. 

FOR  FOURTH  GR.ADE  PUPILS. 

Being  a  Boy.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner. 

Children's  Hour  and  Other  Poems.  H. 
W.  Longfellow. 

Xerxes.     Jacob  Abbot. 

Alexander  the  Great.     Jacob  .A.bbott. 

Julius  Cffisar.     Jacob  Abbott. 

Paul  Jones.     John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Daniel  Boone.     John  S    C.  Abbott. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  An  Auto- 
biography. 

Rules  for  Conduct.  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Boys  of '76.     Charles  C.  Coffin 

Building  the  Nation.  Charles  C.  Cof- 
fin. 

Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  to  now.     Jane  Andrews 

Bodleys  .Afloat.      Horace  E.  Scudder. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR^ 

TBXT    BOOKS 


JFor  School  and 

Use. 


College 


See  Our  New  Catalojjue 

and  Price  List, 

Which  will   be   sent 

to  teachers  and  school 

officers  on  application, 

together  with  terms  of 

introduction    and     ex- 
change   if   desired. 

Our  list  is  especially 

strong  in  its  English 

and  Mathematical  De- 
partments.       Corre- 
spondence invited 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

9-U  E.  i6th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


WAINTED, 

50,000  iimnm  school  books, 

and  all  kimls  of  Law,  Medical,  Theological, 
Scientiflc  and  religious  Books  Also  Litera- 
ture in  tact  or  fiction.  We  have  all  kinds,  and 
we  have  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  books  in  the  State.  We 
furnish  S(_  HOOL  BOOKS  AT  HALF  PRICE, 
and  can  supply  you  with  anything  used  in  the 
school  room,  cheap-  RARE  BOOKS  A  SPE- 
CIALTY. Just  now  we  are  collecting  and 
have  for  sale  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  of  History,  Law  and  Journal- 
ism probably  in  the  South.  Catalogue  sent  on 
application  Remember  us  by  writing  your 
address  on  a  P.  C,  and  you'll  find  us  a  friend 
in  need.    Write  now  ! 

3\I.     IMC.    SiVIITH, 

Southern  Book  Exchange,  Raleigh,  N.  C 


Pomoiia  Hill  Narseries, 

POMONA,   N.   C. 

Near  Greensboro.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Nurseries  in  the  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  Foreign 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Up  -with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  0/ 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  standai'd  sorts. 

Apple    and    Peach  Trees  for 
market     orchards,     Japanese 

Pears,   Plums,  Chestnuts,   *tc. 
Green   House  plants,  and    cut  flowers   and 

funeral  designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 

Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalotnie  and  pamphlet  on  '■''How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard. "    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,   N.   C. 


Specialties: 


Choice  Cot  piioWERs 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 
and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 
house  culture. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias,  Evergreens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


THE  SHORT  IVIARGIN 


Piano  and  Organ  House. 

I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WEIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Greensboro,  N.  C. 


XBT^CHERS    \AZ7^NTeD. 

UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

Pill.^lmrg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  JVew  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,N.  Y.,  Washinglor    J.  C. 
Snn  Frnnfiieo,  OaL.  Chiengn,  III,  St,  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Denver  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  i>e  filled     We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  th      ast  sea- 
son-   More  vacancies  Chan  teachera.    Unqualitied  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  ev     v  part  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  nine  offices. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


NECRO  STARS  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD.   °» "RoSlina^i^^c^"'- 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  highly  iustruotive  \olume.    Its  450  pages  carry  informttion  of  \-ital  importance  to  all  readers,  regardless  of 

Spai-kling  with  bright,  life-like  illustrations  It  is  handsomely  and  strongly  cloth  bound.  While  it  is  very  attractive,  the  reader,  at  the 
same  time,  gets  the  benellt  of  the  widest  possible  range  of  thought  and  deep  research  on  the  various  subjects  discussed  therein.  It  contains 
many  incidents  and  theories  contained  in  no  other  book  before  the  public.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  book.  The  conditions  of  life,  whether  in 
servitude,  liberty,  lionor,  civilization,  power,  genius,  patriotism,  religion,  domestic  relations,  military  glory  or  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  early 
Negro  are  all  vividly  portrayed  herein  The  Negro  has  been  an  important  factor,  more  or  less,  in  all  countries  and  governments.  Can  j-ou 
afford  to  be  without  ity    Price  for  '^•ngle  Copy,  $1.50;  To  Agents,  £1  00;  Agent's  Prolit,  SO  CTS.     For  a  copy  address 

New  and  Einlarged  t-  ition.  W.  H.  QUICK,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

(In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  ) 
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Lost  in  a  Jungle.     Paul  Du  Chlaillu. 

Personally     Conducted.        Frank     R. 
Stockton. 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator.      Paul 
Du  Chaillu. 

Among    the    Moths    and    Butterflies. 
Julia  P.  Ballard. 

Black  Beauty.     A.  Sewell 

Birds  Through  an   Opera    Glass.       F 
A.  Merriam. 

Friends  Worth  Knowing      Ernest   In- 
gersol. 

Fairy  Land  of  Science.      Arabella   B, 
Buckley. 

A     Young     Macedonian.        Alfred    J. 
Church. 

Afloat  in  the  Forest.      Captain  Rcid. 

Afar  in  the  Forest.      Kingston. 

Castle  Blair.      Flora  L.  Shaw. 

Dab  Kinzer.      W.  O.  Stoddard. 

Jo's  Boys.      Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Woinei»     Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Men.     Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.      Mrs.    F.  H. 
Burnett. 

The  Wonder  Book.      Hawthorne. 

Water  Babies.      Kingsley. 

Beautiful  Joe.      Saunder. 

Young  Americans.      Eggleston. 

Waste  Not,   Want  Not.      Edgeworth. 

The  Land  "We  Live  In.      King. 

Sarah  Crews.      Mrs.   Burnett. 
[to  be  continued  ] 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LES50NS. 

Doulole  Entry  Bookkeeping--7th  Edition, 

This  book  has  had  a  large  sale  and  is  being 
used  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  It  is 
arranged  for  a  ten  weeks  course,  in  which 
time  more  and  clearer  intorraation  regarding 
the  science  of  accounts  can  be  gained  than  has 
heretofore  been  gained  with  one  hundred  les- 
sons. Price  of  book,  .$1.00  ;  .set  of  blauk  books.- 
40  cents  :  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


OAK  RIDQE 

INSTITUTE. 

Nearly  50  Years  cf  Continuous  Success. 
279  Students  Last  Year. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  private 
fitting  school  in  the  South  English, 
the  Classics,  Mathematics,  Book-keep- 
ing, .Short-hand,  Telegraphy,  Typewrit- 
ing Terms  reasonable  Foi-  catalogue, 
address 

J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT, 

OAK  RIDGE,  N.  C. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 


AT 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS: 

1.  You  get  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

2.  We  have  what  yc^u  want.  We  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  state  to 
select  from. 

3.  You  get  your  orders  filled  by  return  train.  We  are  centrally  located. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  school  supplies  at  very  low  prices.  •  White's  Eloiiieiits 
of  Pedagogy  at  $1.00  postpaid. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  A  CO. 


NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES. 


By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman, 
Author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 


Natural    Elementary  Geography, 
Natural   Advanced   Geography, 


$   .60 
1.25 


Works  of  rare  excellence.  The  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  The  relation  of  environment  to  human  life, 
physical  and  social;  to  commerce,  art  and  civilization.  A  study  of  Geography  fully  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Magnificent  and  accurate  maps,  which  by  showing  the  relative  size 
of  different  countries  make  misconceptions  impossible.  Many  valuable  and  interesting  illustrations  of  different 
peoples,  characteristic  of  their  diverse  customs,  their  mdustries,  their  achitecture,  and  their  general  surroundings, 
besides  a  large  number  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  world. 

Send  for  catalo<;iie  of  otir  latest  publications.     Coirespondence  cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANV, 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  ORE 


•i,i)^.fi5)''^.'y:>nj>>n:ri^''.'T'V';iyiWi5t 
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Whitsett  Institute. 


A  boardingsc-hool,  offering  every  neces- 
eary  advantage  at  reasonable  cost.  Dor- 
mitoriPB,  Boarding  Halls,  Supply  Stores, 
Postoffice,  etc.,  on  school  grounds.  Non- 
denominational.  Faculty  of  seven.  Over 
two  hundred  students.  Elegant  Cata- 
logue, beautifully  illustrated,  Free. 
Students  mav  enter  at  any  time.  For 
full  particulars  address. 


W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D.,  Supt., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 

Location  combines  health,  convenience 
and  beauty. 


Live?  of  Di^tingui^pd  Worth  Cafoliqiang. 

TABLE  OF   COTSTTENTS. 

PBEFACE.  .        .,,^„, 

INTRODUCTION  (sUowing  how  our  history  is  miswutten).  wai  tkr  Clark 

WILLIAM  R.  DAVIE JBy  ThoSIs  H   bInton  and 

NATnANIEL  MAC  'N ('        Weldon  N.  Bdwakds 

Macon's  Speech  on  the  Missouri  Compromise  (1820^.   .^^jj^^iam  A  Graham 
ARCHIBALD  D.  ^^^^^^-^^--i-^i^-^^-^neVnWerl^iis^).         ^^^  ^^,   ^  ^^^^^^ 

^'i^oR^V'tt^^R"'''^^^'""''^'*''""^'^"^'^"'™""^'!^^^^ 

GEORGE  J^gBADJ^I'Kpg-ij  in  united  States  senate  on  Slavery  and  the  uiion  (iwo;.^  ^  ^,^^^^ 

THO^s'^''''^"^^"^^'^^'"'^^^'"^^^^"^"^^^ 

™^™ — .°^-!°:^:":::??--":^~" ByPo..sK,cow..K 

'    ^   ;■■•■ -Brass's  Account  Ota  political  Discussion.  jj„,,„„^„  mcGehee 

irF^fooKE  :::;.:::::::::.:■;;;■.. :;::'.:'.::::'.'ByE5^ GRAHAM  Haywood 

Moore's  Argument  instate  vs.  wm.  n^  .,»«  r   P  Spenpek 

1      Ti.rTMWnoM    PFTTTfiRFW  By  MBS.  t.  p.  ^PtNCllK 

J.  JOHNblOM  iJ^^^V^\,«'jromPettigrew's  Book,  "Spain  and  the  Spaniards^-;  ^^^^ 

WILLIAM  D.  PENDER "^  "'  "■  py  w   K  Cox 

ST1:pHEN  D.  RAMSEUK BvH  a  London 

BRYAN  GRIMES. ^^- ■■■■■:■ :  ::_: -r:;-A.:j:.;iv.;:;v;-;™;'^V«r;; 

..By  A.  C.  AVEKY 


BR' 

D.  H    HILL. 


Grimes'  Account  of  Surrender  at  Appomattox. 
Hill's  Adtiress  in  Baltimore,  "  'The  Old  South. ' 


lie  1. 1 M.  Colkp 


offers  specail  ad  vantages  to 
the  colored  youth  of  the 
state,  who  are  seeking  a 
practical  education.  Splen- 
did facilities,  strong  facul- 
ty, free  tuition  to  one  or 
more  from  each  county. 

Send  for  catalogue.     Ad- 
dress, 

PRESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

Greensboro,  N. 


'HE  LIVES  averi 


•icrp  niiniit  fnrtv  oairea  each  and  are  supplemented  with  the  speeches  and  writ- 
rilotl-soVeof^^hfhSterat'ire 


iiit'=i  nf  the  subieots— some  of  the  hest  uteratuVK  .\oiiii  uaiuuua  uao  v";^'^"^^'    ;^"~  ■: 
he  nroduetot  twenty-lour  ml         among  them  the  brightest  the  statue  has  afloided. 


The 
Peele 


foreign  historians  have  systemati^caUy  st.p^pressed^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^_^^^  ^^^^^^  j^,,  ^^^^^^^  ;„  jjorth 


The  purposes  ot  the  prizes  of  $100  is  to  t 


Carolina. 


SEE  THIRD  PAGE  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 


li 


wrjiTE 


C.  F.  Thomas, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C, 


Lives  of  Distiiigtiisliea  North  Caioliiiiaiis,  a  book  of  6co  pages 
with  portraits  of  all  its  fifteen  subjects,  is  offered  to  any  teacher  in  North  Carohna 
who  I  a  subscriber  for  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  at  '°P'Yn^';^Uer    Zl 
the  re^^ular  prices,  provided  the  order  is  sent  in  before  the  30th  of  October,  1898 

Below  will  be  found  the  blank  on  which  this  order  must  be  made,   after  being 
cut  out  of  the  paper.     For  further  description  of  the  book  see  advertisement  in  July 

JOURNAL.^  THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   PUBLISHING    SOCIETY, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
ORDER  FOR  THE 
"LIVES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  NORTH  CAROLINIANS," 

subscribers,  at  prices  set  forth  below,  and  bound 


P.  O.  Box  75. 


Second  style  (Half  Russia  Leather.)    Sa.TS 
Fourth  style  (Cloth,  Embossed),  --S 


when  you 
need     .     . 


Printing. 


Low  Prices,  Good  Material,  Good  Work 
Prompt. 


A  buol;  publislied  by  said  Society,  sold  only  to  s 
in  li\-c  styles  of  biuding,  as  follows  ; 

First  style  (Half  Persian  Calf),       $3  00 

Third  style  (Half  Morocco,,  ^.^^^  ^^~-^ ^j.,^^^^  ^.,„th),       fc.OO 

scriber  will  remit  price  at  the  time  designated  tor  delivery  of  book. 
NOW   READY   FOR   DELIVERY. 

subscribes  for  one  copy  of  the 

■•Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Caroliu.ans,"  bound  in  the style  of  bind- 
ing, as  indicated  and  left  uncaucelled  in  tlie  above  table,  to  be  delivered  on  or  about  the 

^.^y  ot ,  A.  D.  IWW,  by  said  Society,  at 

in  the  county  of 

lai . 


.and  state  of. 


Subscriber. 

Teacher  and  suhscViWto'the  JonRNAL  of  Education 


This  Journal  printed  by  him. 

(In  dealing  with  advertiser.,  please  mention  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.) 
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Back  Again  to  School. 


Back  again  to  school,  dears, 

Vacation  days  are  done, 
You've  liad  your  share  of  frolic, 

And  lots  of  play  and  fun. 
You've  fished  in  many  a  bi-ook,  dears. 

And  climbed  up  many  a  hill ; 
Now  back  again  to  schools,  dears, 

To  study  with  a  will. 

V.'e  all  can  work  the  better 

For  having  holiday, 
For  playing  ball  and  tennis. 

And  riding  on  the  hay. 
The  great  old  book  of  Nature 

Prepares  us  plain  to  see 
How  very  well  worth  learning 

All  other  books  may  be. 

So  back  again  to  school,  deais. 

Vacation-time  is  done; 
You've  had  a  merry  recess. 

With  lots  and  lots  of  fun. 
You've  been  like  colts  in  pasture, 

Unused  to  bit  and  rein. 
Now  steady,  ready  children. 

It's  time  to  march  and  train. 

'  Tis  only  dunces  loiter 

When  sounds  the  school-bell's  call, 
So  fall  in  ranks,  my  boys  and  girls. 

And  troop  in,  one  and  all. 
For  school  is  very  pleasant, 

When,  after  lots  of  fun, 
Vacation  days  are  over, 

And  real  work's  begun. 

— -Margaret  E.  Sangnler. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge  ; 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  moat  lasting. 

It  is  the  most  ornamental. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  decay. 

It  nrfds  no  new  nintorial  for  repairs. 

Stnt-k  riiniKtt  rul)  it  down. 

It  stuiiH  tiv.s|ia.ssf'rs  and  dogs. 

It  protects  itself, 

It  occupies  but  little  room. 

You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  Ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  funish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evergi-eens,  like  Amoor  River  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale. 

Address 

The  Forth  Carolina  Pence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro.  N.  C* 
WALTER  GREENE,   Gen.  Agt. 


H  H.  CARTLAND, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


AND   DEALER    IN  - 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres 
SKT     and  Gents'  Furnishings 
of  all  kinds. 

io6  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Do  You  Know 


THAT  THE 


RECT  TO    THE  GROUNDS 

OFTHE 

ition? 

Double  Daily  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment, 
Reduced  Rates. 


See  Aprent    for    further    information,  oi 
write  General  Passenger  Agfent. 


C.G.WARNER,        W.B.DODDRIDGE, 

Tice-FresidcDt,  Ctoeral  Uaoaftc, 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen'l  Fass'rand  Ticket  Igent, 

ST.  LOUIS,    Mo. 


J.  T.  Johnson 
The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

302}   South   Elm   St. 

Examination  Free. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Office 


Hours:  <  ^. 


00  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.   m. 


?^l 


•V    "    Dot^s  IT 
3^  .^ 


OupQjANK  Hanger 


Our  Crank  hanger  i 
^ve5  20%  pre^^ure. 


5end>  2*v!)rd>iT)p  for  our 
Mecbanical  F\rf  Ca.t-o.logue 


T^tvWahS^^"  MiamiCYCle  6,Mfg.C9mpaDy 

^^2_£___         tJt. •-MIDDLETQWN.O- 
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THE  TEACHERS'  GUIDE  TO  CORRECT  SPEECH. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  commoner  qualification  in  the  recommendation  of  a  teacher  than  the  following:  "  With  all  these 
Bood  points  I  suppose  I  ought  to  sav  that  owing  to  defects  in  early  training  she  often  makes  mistakes  in  the  use  ol  language. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  qualification  which  proves  such  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  teacher's  employment,  bhe  may  know 
her  subiects  well  may  present  tbem  well,  may  be  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  may  have  a  wholesome  influence  over  her  pupils, 
and  yet  few  school  boards  would  employ  her'if  they  knew  beforehand  that  she  was  liable  to  frequent  slips  in  pronunciation 
or  in  the  use  of  words.    It  brands  a  teacher,  as  color  used  to  brand  a  slave  at  the  south.  „,       .    .  u  <. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  at  maturity  this  defect  cannot  be  overcame.  This  is  untrue.  Often  it  is  not  overcome  but 
only  becau=e  proper  means  are  not  taken  to  overcome  it.  Thf  Imcher  who  riui/iers  this  volume  will  make  no  such  errors.  I  he  book 
unites  two  manuals  that  cover  the  whole  subject,  and  that  cover  it  better  than  any  other  manuals  that  have  ever  been  pub- 

'^  ^Hoose's  Studies  IN  Akticul.\tion  not  only  analyzes  each  sound  in  the  language,  hut  gives  as  illusfratious  hundreds  of 
words  commonly  mispronounced.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  former  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland  and  in  Yonkers,  says:  it 
la  the  most  useful  manual  of  the  kind  that  I  know  of  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  It  should  be  a  text-book 
in  every  teachers'  institute."  ,  ,  r-    i.-  t  v,      i 

Bardeen's  Verb.^l  Pitfalls  contains  1,500  words  commonly  misused,  including  all  those  the  use  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  Dean  Alford,  G.  W.  Moon,  Fitzedv,ard  Hall,  Archbishop  Trench,  William  Hodgson,  Wm.  L.  Blacklev,  (j.  b.  (gra- 
ham Richard  Grant  White,  M.  Scheie  de  Yere,  William  Matthews,  "Alfred  Ayres,"  and  many  others.  Hence  it  answers  tor 
the  teacher  the  purpose  of  all  these  books  if  he  could  own  and  consult  them,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  opinions 
of  all  these  authors  on  each  word  are  grouped  under  that  word,  and  the  result  of  the  opinions,  which  sometimes  conflict,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  type  in  which  the  word  is  printed,  heavyofaced  type  indicating  that  the  use  is  indefensible;  i>  ULL  t'A-fb, 
that  it  is  in  dispute  ;  Small  Cap?,  that  though  questioned  by  some  critics  it  may  be  regarded  as  legitimate.  A  caretul  study  ot 
this  book  therefore  will  make  a  person  reasonably  certain  that  his  use  of  speech  is  correct.  .  <      n.u     t  u      ■ 

As  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  and  other  illustrations  are  given  the  book  is  interesting  as  well  as  useful,     ihe  tollowmg  is 

an  example:  ,      ,  ,  .  ,,         .■      ,       ,      a  n,^ 

Set  (for  Mt)  "It  is  said  that  the  brilliant  Irish  lawyer,  Curran,  once  carelessly  observed  in  court.  An  action  lays,  and  tne 
judge  corrected  him  by  remarking  'Lies,  Mr.  Curran— hens  lay;'  but  subsequently  the  judge  ordering  a  coun-^ellor  to  'srf  down, 
Curran  retaliated,  'Sit  down,  your  honor— hens  set.'    But  hens  don't  srt,  they  sit.  , ,    t,    <■ 

The  author  has  made  an  entertaining  as  well  as  useful  and  suggestive  volume.- Tftc  Com.monwealth,  Boston. 

The  compilation  seems  to  be  edited  with  good  taste  and  judgment.— T/ie  American  Bookseller.  a      rr,      t; 

This  little  book  is  more  rational  than  most  of  its  kind.  It  avoids  dogmatism,  and  it  is  intelligently  prepared.— J /if  Liter- 
ary News.  ,,         ,  ,  T->  j7-  7     )     tjr    ;7 

Owing  to  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  type  the  book  is  within  the  limits  of  a  small  pocket  volam^.—Fubtisliers  Weekly. 

16IVIO,    PP.    297.     PRICE   POSTPAID    IN    MANILLA,   50   Cts;    IN    CLOTH,   $1.00. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER. 

NEW  nObELS  N05.  2  *2B  3  FOR  1898. 


LIGHTEST 

RUNNING, 
BALL 

BEARING, 
EASIEST 

TOUCH, 
AUTOIVIATIC 

ACTION. 

VISIBLE 
WRITING. 


PRETTIEST 

WORK, 
GREATEST 

SPEED, 
MANY  NEW 

FEATURES. 
BEST 

MANIFOLDING. 

MOST 

DURABLE. 


You  can  do  more  work  with  greater  ease,  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  would  be  possible  on  any  other 
typewriter.  Best  for  expert  or  novice.  Catalogue  on  application.  Typewriter  supplies.  Edison  Mimeo- 
graphs.     Second-hand  typewriters  and  exchange. 

Edwin    A.    Hardin    Company, 

SOLE  DEALERS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cincinnati  Office,  409  Walnut  Street. 

O.  AV.  CAKR  &  CO..  Local  Agents,  Greensboro,  ST.  C. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  plea-e  mention  the  North  Carolina  Joirnal  of  Education. 
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A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect. 


This  book  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
tiuilding  a  house  you  ought  to  buy  the  new  book,  PALLISER'S 
AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE;  or.  Every  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  Palliser.  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  well  known  architects. 

There  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to  build  or  otherwise  in- 
terested, that  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  the 
heat,  cheapest  and  most  popular  book  ever  issued  on  building.  Nearly 
-four  hundred  drawings.  A  $1U  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  times. 

It  contains  104  pages,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  9x12 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspective  views,  descriptions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  in- 
.structions  How  to  Build  70  Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses,  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  tor  city  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
tor  the  farm,  and  workinghmen's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  costing  from  $800to$B,500;  also  Barns,  Stables,  School  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  together  with  spec- 
ifications, form  of  contract,  and  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
.erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  site,  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  $5  to  anyone,  but  we  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
■  paid,  on  receipt  of  tl;  bound  in  cloth,  ^2.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  123  Liberty  St ,  N.  Y. 

now  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 

AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION  WITHOUT  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  book  of  40  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example. 
Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin  and  Ureek  Grammar  are 
-very  slovenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  they  are  soon  for- 
gotten.   By  mail  2o  cents;  cloth  40  cents 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  12.3 -Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


th:e  2c  E-jPs-iirs. 


THEIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strangs 
Kolle,  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital:  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  lirooklyn  I'athologial 
Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Hos- 
pital Alumni  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  2.=)B  pages,  bound  in  handsome  cloth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  12  full  page  half  tone  engravings.  This 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZING. 

The  greatest  men  ia  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight,  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.    Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

400  Hecitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Parlor  Readings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Associations,  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  Juvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  i«  handsome  paper  cover.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Che  new  nc>  2 

$ntitb  Premier 
typewriter 


^4 

Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excek  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Bail-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


Send  for  new  .Hrt  CatalegRe 


(In  dealing  vpith  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  ) 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE, 

DAVIDSON,  N.  C. 

dreensboro 

^      Female  College, 

North  Carolina. 

The  University  of  Kortli  Caro  ina 

<  )ffers  thorough  instruction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of   study,  six  brief  courses, 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and    professional   courses    in    law   and 

Sixty-second  Year  begins  Sept.  8th. 
Eleven  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Three  Courses  for  Degrees. 
Ample  Cabinets  and  Laboratories. 
Location  Healthful  and  Beautiful. 
Gymnasium  Complete. 
Terms  Reasonable. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

J.  B.  SHEARER,  President. 

Thorough  Courses  of  Study  in  all  the 
Literary   iiranches,   Music.  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Business  Course. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

A    Faculty   of   Specialists.     Tn  o  well 
equipped  Laboratories.     A  well  selected 
Library,    containing    more     than     five 
thousand  volumes.     Steam  Heat.     Elec- 
tric Lights.     A  Campus  of  Forty  Acres. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

DRED  PEACOCK, 

President. 

medicine. 

Tuition  §60  a  year;  total  expenses  $200. 

500  students,  26  teachers,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all.) 

Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates    for     the     ministi-y,    public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  bodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

TEACHERS!  ^ 

If  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  So  years  my- 
self I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfaction. 

FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 

A  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 

Eight  Teachers.     159  Pupils.     Tuition 
11.50   to   .-■4.00.     Board   .•:7..5ll  to  .-r^lO.OO 
per  month.     Music  and  Art.     Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.   W.  CANADA,  Principal, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  0. 

and  Young  Ladies.     Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.    Address 

THE  PRESIDENT 

■1 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  professional,  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education.  Annual  expenses 
including  board  $90  to  8130.  For  non-residents  of  the  state.  .S150.  Faculty  of  30  members.  Enrollment  of  regular  students 
438,  besides  a  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  nearly  200  pupils.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  matriculate 
has  been  about  l-iOO,  representing  e\ery  county  in  the  state  except  Brunswick  and  Yancey. 

Conespondence  invited  from  those  desiring  competent  trained  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address  PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


^^-^      ^^^L^ 
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Each  generation  of  children   begins  the  history 
of  the  world  anew. 


In  the  world  of  childhood  all  posterity  stands 
before  us,  upon  which  we,  like  Moses  upon  the 
promised  land,  may  only  gaze,  but  not  enter. 


By  means  of  the  child — although  with  difficulty — 
by  means  of  the  short  lever  arm  of  humanity,  you 
set  in  motion  the  long  one,  whose  mighty  arc  you 
can  scarcely  define  in  the  height  and  depth  of  time. 


Like  the  fresco  painter,  the  teacher  lays  colors 
on  the  wet  plaster  which  ever  fade  away,  and  which 
he  must  ever  renew  until  they  remain  and  brightly 
shine. 

Only  by  education  can  we  sow  upon  a  pure,  soft 
soil  the  seeds  of  poison  or  of  honey-bearing  flow- 
ers; and,  as  the  gods  to  the  first  men,  so  do  we, 
physical  and  spiritual  giants  to  children,  descend 
to  these  little  ones,  and  form  them  to  be  great  or 
small. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  heaven  under  which  every- 
thing thrives  but  poison.  *  *  *  Play,  activity, 
will  keep  children  cheerful. 


To  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  be 
regarded  as  the  end  of  education.  .  .  .  The 
child  is  not  to  be  educated  for  the  present,  but  for 
the  remote  future,  and  often  in  opposition  to  the 
immediate  future. 

Love  and  strength,  or  inner  harmony  and  cour- 
age, are  the  poles  of  education;  so  Achilles  learnt 
from  the  centaur  to  play  the  lyre  and  to  draw  the 

bow. 

Whoever  feels  in  himself  a  declination  and  inclin- 
ation of  his  magnet-needle,  not  urged  on  him  by 
wants  or  education,  but  growing  up  with  him,  let 
him  follow  its  pointing  with  confidence,  as  that  of 
a  compass  through  a  desert. 


JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER. 
Born  March  21,  1763;  Died  November  14,  1825. 


Disciple  of  Rousseau,  Friend  of  the  Common  People, 
Lover  of  Childhood. 


The  school-house  of  the  young  soul  does  not 
merely  consist  of  lecture  and  lesson  rooms,  but 
also  of  the  schoool-ground,  the  sleeping-room,  the 
eating-room,  the  play-ground,  the  stair-case,  and 
every  place. 

Life,  especially  moral  life,  has  a  flight,  then  a 
leap,  then  a  step,  then  a  halt;  each  year  renders 
man  less  easy  to  convert. 


No  power  should  ever  be  weakened — one  can- 
not repeat  it  too  often — but  only  its  counterbal- 
ancing power  strengthened. 


HOW  TO  5ECURE  5C1100L  LlBRflRlE5. 

their  schools,  but  three  reasons  have  prevented  them  from  domg  so  :  ,        x  j  4.v. 

First:    Many  of  the  best  books  are  so  full  of  tiresome  details  that  children  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  throw 

^°''°l''econd''  Th'l%Tt*;N-orks  of  the  staridard  authors  contain  incidents  which  i^  for  children  to  read,  and 

^^y  ^^-fr^^^St^^^^T^S^t^t:^^^  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  neighborhood  or 
the  teacher  to  buy  it. 


All  thi-ee  of  these  objections,  however,  are  met  by  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.     The  plan  in 

?ead^  and  (4  moIt'Lportant  of  all,  to  publish  these  condensed  volumes  at  a  pnce  so  cheap  that  every  neighboihood  can 
afford  to  buv  a^et  Or  if  the  neighborhood  should  not  care  to  do  so,  every  teacher  can  afford  to  buy  a  set  for  heiBelf  and 
cfriT  them  lith  her  to  each  school  where  she  teaches,  permitting  the  children  to  use  them  durmg  tlie  school  term,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  value  and  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.     The  books  published  thus  tar  are  as  follows.  ^  ^^^^^ 

STANDARD    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

In  United  States  History:  The  Spy,  by  Cooper,  (paper  ISic,  cloth  20c.)  The  Deerslayer;  The  Pilot;  Last  of  the 
Mohicans;  The  Water- Witch,  by  Cooper;  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  Kennedy;  The  Yemassee,  by  William  GUmore 
^*'"^"|[|S|^g^:'RoVRo;,   by  Scott,    (paper    13ic.,  cloth  20c.);  Ivanhoe   and  Kenilworth,  by  Scott,  (paper 

20c.,  cloth  30c.)  and  Harold,  by  Bulwer,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.)  ,  ^i,  „„    , 

In  French  History:     Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.). 

Geography  and  Travel:  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving,  (paper  12U.,  cloth  20c  );  and  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast  bv  Dana   (paper  2iic.,  cloth  30c.);  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Scott,  (paper  12^0.,  cloth  20c.) 

Mast,  Py^^'^Yghe?  English:  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Prisoner  of  ChiUon  and  Other  Poems,  Byron, 
Ladv  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  (paper  2nc.,  cloth  30c.) ;  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving,  8  selections;  Evangeline  by  Longfellow 
-KnickeAocker  Stories  "by  Irving;  (paper  12+c.,  cloth  2(ic.)  and  "  Poems  oF  Knightly  ADVENTirRE  "  (paper2ic.,  cloth 
30O(Thl  includes  4  complltfpoems  with  notes,  viz.:'  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Arnolds 
"c;nhirib  and  Rustum."  Macvulay's  "Horatius,"  and  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launtal.  ,      u     o    -tj.      a 

For  Elementary  Classes :  Christmas  Stories  and  Paul  Dombey,  by  Dickens;  Gulliver's  Ti-avels,  by  Swift;  A 
Wond-^Book,  (4  selections);  Twice  Told  Tales,  ( 10 selections)  and  The  Snow  Image, etc.,  (^.selections)  by  Hawthorne^L^ 
tie  Nell,  bv  Dickens:  Robinson  Crusoe  (8  illustrations.)  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  by  Bunyan,  (each,  paper  12ic.,  cloth  -Oc.) 
Black  Beautv,  Sewell,  (paper  20c.,  cloth  30c.) 

The  series  now  includes  33  numbers;  eleven  numbers  in  prepai-ation.  ^  „  v  r^  „a  t„-„  Vonv=  Rofr.rA 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw.  Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy  N.  Y.  University,  has  edited  Robinson  Cr^^oeaj^d  Two  \eas  Before 
the  Mast,  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  (Halle)  has  edited  the  numbers  under  Higher  English  (except  Byion)  and 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress. " 

The  volumes  can  be  selected  at  the  prices  named,  or  a  set  of  twenty  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  82.40,  bound  in  paper,  or  in  cloth,  by  prepaid  express,  for  .•i~4.00. 


■fcjr^^^FV^  k^  M^»  "^  ■ 


THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS.— Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  fi-om  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter.    lUusti-ated.     These  are  the  titles : 

L  Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

II.  Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  I-t  cents. 

III.  FairvLife 128  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales 160  pages,  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  lOth  Street,  New  York. 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Eduoation. 
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the  time  of  their  present  subscription.  This  will 
save  us  much  trouble.  Subscribers  will  also  do  us 
a  favor  by  remembering  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  do  a  cash  business  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  continue  to  furnish  the  Journal  at  the  present 
low  price  of  fifty  cents  a  year. 

In  ordering  change  of  address  don't  fail  to  give 
postoffice,  county  and  state,  of  both  your  old  and 
new  address. 


^  The  next  meeting  of  the  white  teacher's  associa- 
tion of  Wake  county.  N.  C,  will  discuss  the  follow- 
|ing  subjects;  Should  we  limit  our  teaching  to  six 
hours  a  day.?  The  greatest  good  the  Supervisor 
can  do  for  the  public  schools.  Should  we  supple- 
ment our  school-room  work  by  giving  lessons  in 
ishort-hand,  type-writing,  music,  art,  etc'  There 
will  also  be  a  report  of  the  library  committee.  The 
Association  will  meet  in  the  Centennial  Graded 
School  building,  at  ii  o'clock,  November  26. 


The  Craven  Memorial  Hall  at  Trinity  College  is 
now  building,  the  foundation  being  almost  com- 
pleted. It  is  to  have  a  seating  capacityof  1,200, or 
more.  The  stage  will  seat  200.  The  interior  will 
be  finished  in  natural  woods,  with  massive  panel- 
inp.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  the  state. 


The  school  board  of  Durham,  N.  C,  has  bought 
a  lot  on  which  to  erect  another  school  building.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  have  this  building 
ready  for  use  by  next  fall. 


The  school  board  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  prepar- 
ing to  open  another  school  for  white  children  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 


The  Second  Congressional  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Kentucky  holds  its  next  meeting  at  Mad- 
isonville,  October  28  and  29. 


TheschoolsofAsheville,N.C.,nowhavealibrary 
in  each  of  the  four  school  buildings,  and  they  are 
reported  as  growing  rapidly.  The  children  are 
raising  a  good  part  of  the  money  for  books. 

The  school  board  here  has  arranged  to  have 
a  systematic  examination  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  children  made  twice  a  year.  A  permanent 
record  of  each  child  will  be  kept,  parents  will  be 
notified  of  any  defects  in  sight  or  hearing,  and  those 

needing  treatment  will  receive  itata  greatly  reduced 
rate. 

These  schools  are  finding  it  necessary  to  employ 
addititional  teachers  in  both  the  white  and  the  col- 
ored schools. 


Tu     T>  r^  ^       ,  '^^^    Southern    Conservatory    of  Music     nevvlv 

The  Rowan  County  Teachers'  Association  at  its  opened  at  Durham,   N.   C,   has   already  Ln^oS 

SaH  b""  o';  U  ''tf-   "'°°^   '"'"'"^^'  ''  '^'y-^°^'  P"P'^^'   --y   °f  them    rom   a  di  ta   ce' 

Sal  sbury,  October  29,  will  discuss  school  govern-  The  local  press  speaks  in  the  most  complimentary 

Zcl'  Te^r    '  "   I      ,';'.''  "'°°'''  ^"'  ''''  '''""'  °'  '""^   ^-k  °f  the  conservatory'and  of  1  e 

pace  object   lessons   should   have    m    our    public  ability  of  the  director,  Prof.  Bryant.     North  Car" 

schools^     These  are  all  good  subjects  for  such  a  lina  should  have  at  least  one  good  conservato^, 

^'  as  good  as  any  in  the  country. 
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State  Superintendent  Mebane  has  written  the 
county  supervisors  that  the  law  does  not  require  a 
school  census  to  be  taken  this  fall.  The  next  cen- 
sus should  be  taken  next  May. 


The  new  building  of  the  HethelhiU  Institute,  Per- 
son county,  N.  C,  contains,  on  the  first  floor,  a 
chapel,  office,  six  recitation  rooms,  music  and  art 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  an  auditorium 
seating  700,  two  society  halls,  and  a  library.  The 
third  floor  contains  dormitories  for  young  men. 


A  young  teacher  recently  wrote  us  concerning  a 
course  of  training  she  had  taken  that  as  a  result  she 
now  sees  a  lesson  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  series  of 
questions  to  be  shot  at  the  pupil  without  any  defi- 
nite aim  or  purpose.  The  teacher  has  few  greater 
lessons  to  learn.     Would  that  all  might  learn  it. 


The  Journal  commends  the  action  of  Superin- 
tendent Mebane  in  attempting  to  make  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  school  work  of  North  Carolina  in  his 
forth-coming  biennial  report.  This  report  will 
include  not  only  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  but 
the  private  schools,  academies  and  colleges  as  well. 
Such  a  report,  if  it  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of 
completeness  and  accuracy,  will  be  very  valuable. 
Every  principal  of  a  school  of  whatever  kind  should 
.send  Superintendent  Mebane  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate report  of  his  or  her  school. 


The  people  of  High  Point  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  graded  schools.     This  is  the  one 
town  in  North  Carolina  in  which  the  school  house 
is  the  finest  house  in  the  town— most  handsome  in 
outward  appearance,  and.beautifuUy  finished  on  the 
inside.     The  walls  of  the  building  are  built  of  gran- 
ite and   New   England  speckled  brick;  the  veran- 
das, the  wide  halls,  and  the  broad,  easy  stairs  give 
it  beauty  and  an  air  of  comfort.     This  is  only  the 
second  year  of  the  schools,  but  they  have  already 
won  the  confidence  and  the  hearty  support  of  the 
people.     The  teachers  are  all  scholarly  men    and 
women  and  enthusiastic  teachers.     Superintendent 
Crowell  has  been   unusually  successful  in   getting 
his  school  organized.     We  have  not  seen  anywhere 
better  discipline.  All  the  movements  of  the  children 
are  quiet  and  orderly,  with  no  appearance  of  con- 
straint or  undue  force.     Probably  no  schools  in  the 
state  have  done  better  work  during  the  second  year 
than  is  now  being  done  at  High  Point.     There  are 
nine  grades  in  the  school,  and  all  are  full. 


Twenty-five  Dollars— A  Prize  for  Readers 
of  the  Journal. 


The  North  Carolina  Publishing  Society  offers  a 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  readers  of  THE 
Journal  of  Education  for  the  best  digest  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians." 

The  contest  will  begin  as  soon  as  fifty  persons 
have  entered  the  race. 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  teach  the  North 
Carolina  teachers  the  main  cause  of  the  war  between 
the  states;  not  one  in  fifty  even  dimly  suspects  it, 
if  their  correspondence  with  us  is  a  criterion.  Will 
some  one  explain  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  average  teacher  to  North  Carolina  his- 
tory ? 

Address  all  communications  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Publishing  Society,  P.  O.  Box  75,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


President  George  J.  Ramsey  writes  us  that  the 
S.  E.  A.  will  surely  meet  at  New  Orleans,  Dec- 
ember 27-30,  and  that  it  must  and  sliall  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  programme  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion early  in  November.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  N. 
M.  Butler.  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney. 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  many  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  the  South  have  already  accepted  places  on 
the  programme. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Carolina  Teachers' 
JournaU  Principal  J.  D.  Rast,  Darlington,  S.  C, 
makes  some  good  suggestions  on  books  for  chil- 
dren to  read. 

He  advises  that  the  school  do  not  attempt  too 
much.  Instead  of  getting  a  "  library,"  get  in  some 
way  a  few  of  the  books  most  popular  among  chil- 
dren—not an  encyclopedia  and  other  reference 
books,  and  not  necessarily  new  books  of  any  kind. 
These  may  cost  more  money  than  you  can  raise; 
but  among  your  friends  and  the  patrons  of  the 
school  may  be  found  several  copies  of  chatterbox, 
Mother  Goose,  Cock  Robin,  Jack  and  Jill,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland, 
Little  Women,  With  Lee  in  Virginia,  Scottish 
Chiefs,  In  Old  Virginia,  Ivanhoe,  The  Scout,  Uncle 
Remus,  etc.  These  will  frequently  be  donated 
gladly  if  the  teacher  will  let  parents  know  they  are 
wanted  and  can  be  used  by  the  school. 

When  the  books  are  secured  the  teacher  might 
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well  spend  some  time  each  day,  a  few  minutes  before 
school  or  the  last  half  hour  of  the  day,  reading  to 
the  children.  The  children  will  soon  want  to  take 
the  books  home  with  them  and  read  for  themselves. 
As  your  collection  grows  it  should  always  be  kept 
clear  of  dead  matter.  You  may  begin  to  suggest 
and  require  reading  in  connection  with  history  and 
geography. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  following  invi- 
tation from  the  teachers  of  the  Montford  avenue 
school  ,  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  idea  involved  is  an 
e.Kcellent  one  and  worthy  of  imitation.  A  letter 
from  Superintendent  Eggleston  informs  us  that  the 
reception  was  a  gratifying  success.  Miss  Jennie  B. 
Oray  is  principal  of  this  school. 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a 

Reception 

given  by  the 

Montford  Teachers 

to  the 

Patrons  of  the  Montford  A  venue  Building, 

Saturday,  October  eighth. 

Eighteen  ninety-eight, 

from  half- past  three  to  six  o'clock. 


Programme. 

Piano  Solo, Mrs  Van  Horn 

Address  of  Welcome,     .         -         .  -         Miss  Yeatman 

Vocal  Solo, Miss  Sawyer 

Recitation,     -        -        -        -        -  -        -Mrs.  Darby 

Paper:   Home  and  School,         -         -  .            MiSS  Gray 
Refreshments. 


A  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry 
'into  the  proposed  scheme  for  a  national  university 
and  to  report  to  the  Council  hereafter.  This  com- 
mittee will  answer  two  questions:  i.  Should  there 
be  a  national  university  established  under  govern- 
ment auspices.''  2.  What  should  be  its  scope  and 
the  form  of  its  organization.'' 

The  committee  contains  fifteen  members,  three 
of  whom  are  from  the  South.  It  is  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident William  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; President  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  President  James  B.  An- 
?ell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Professor  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University;  Pres- 


ident James  H.  Canfield,  of  Ohio  State  University; 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Genneral  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
and  Slater  Funds;  Superintendent  Newton  C. 
Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111.;  President  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University;  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  of  Greater 
New  York;  Professor  Bernard  J.  Moses,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of 
Cornell  University;  Superintendent  F.  Lewis  Sol- 
dan,  of  St.  Louis;  President  William  L.  Wilson,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 


Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agentfor  the  Peabody 
and  Slater  Funds,  has  just  completed  an  educa- 
tional tour  through  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina,  inspecting  schools  and  mak- 
ing educational  addresses.  There  is  no  more  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  education  of  the  best  type 
than  Dr.  Curry.  He  never  tires  of  working  with 
voice  and  pen  for  more  liberal  support  of  schools 
of  all  kinds  and  for  all  races,  and  much  of  the  best 
school  legislation  of  the  South  is  due,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  his  influence.  These  annual  tours  to 
our  schools  and  legislative  assemblies  are  not  the 
least  valuable  result  of  the  funds  he  administers. 


Superintendent  Andrews,  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
recently  asked  that  the  rules  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  him  to 
sit  with  the  board  in  its  meetings,  and  to  speak  on 
such  subjects  as  he  might  wish  without  waiting  for 
the  board  to  ask  his  opinion.  The  request  was 
promptly  denied.  We  believe  most  school  boards 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  are  wiser 
than  this.  The  superintendent  should  not  only  be 
permitted,  but  should  be  required,  to  attend  these 
meetings. 

Reading  has  for  its  highest  purpose  to  open  the 
whole  spiritual  universe  to  man.  It  brings  him  into 
contact,  not  only  with  distant  lands,  but  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and  with 
all  matter,  temporal  or  eternal.  It  makes  man, 
more  than  any  other  art  that  he  can  acquire,  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages.  Through  supplementary  read- 
ing the  child's  horizon  is  widened  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  great 
world  in  which  he  has  to  live  his  life. — Superintcn- 
dert  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 
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The  editor  o{  Scltool  and  Home  Education,  Bloom- 
ington,  III.,  suggests  that  in  the  future  only  two 
instructors  should  be  employed  for  pny  county 
institute,  and  that  only  two  subjects  should  be 
treated  in  any  one  session  of  the  institute.  This 
would  give  time  to  accomplish  something  in  these 
subjects,  and  the  next  year  two  others  might  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  not  only  for  Illinois,  but  for  every  state  in 
which  institutes  of  one  or  two  weeks  are  held. 


It  is  said  that  nothing  in  their  history  has  so 
helped  the  State  University,  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Indiana — nothing  has  done  so  much  to  fill 
their  halls  with  students — as  the  fight  recently  made 
on  them  by  the  denominational  and  other  non- 
state  schools. 


The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  have  raised 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  same  level  as  that 
of  admission  to  the  colleges  of  that  state,  and  the 
attendance  has  increased  largely.  All  of  the  nine 
schools  are  crowded. 


The  Educational  Commission  of  Chicago  recom- 
mends that  more  men  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  and  that  larger  salaries  be  paid 
to  men  than  to  women  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tions. This  is  done  on  the  principle  that,  with  our 
present  social  and  family  relations,  men  must  receive 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  family,  or  else 
they  will  have  to  find  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment, leaving  the  schools  to  unmarried  women,  or 
to  married  women,  who  usually  receive  at  least  par- 
tial support  elsewhere,  and  who  seldom  have  the 
entire  support  of  a  family  depending  upon  them. 

Women  usually  make  good  teachers  when  edu- 
cated and  trained,  and  some  work  they  can  do 
much  better  than  men;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
men  do  some  work  in  the  schools  better  than  women, 
and  the  schools  are  quite  sure  to  deteriorate  when 
the  percentage  of  women  teachers  becomes  unduly 
large.  Some  of  the  schools  of  the  North  and  West 
have  already  felt  this,  and  the  tendency  has  been 
in  the  same  direction  in  the  South.  But,  we  hope 
there  may  always  be  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  a  large  number  of  men  of  mature 
years,  character,  and  scholarship,  men  of  native 
ability,  the  equals  in  every  respect  of  those  who 


lead  in  business  and  professional  life;  men  skilled 
in  teaching,  and  devoting  their  time  and  talents  to 
their  work  as  men  can  only  when  they  expect  to 
make  it  their  lifework  and  are  receiving  a  compen- 
sation sufficient  to  support  them  and  their  families 
in  comfort. 


The  following  list  of  subjects  for  compositions  to 
be  written  by  students  reading  Longfellow's"  Evan- 
geline" may  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  classes 
reading  this  poem.  The  list  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Minnie  Hampton,  of  the  schools  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  for  use  in  her  classes.  The  compositions 
should  not  be  long,  but  should  be  carefully  written. 
The  teacher  should  help  the  children  outline  the 
subjects  for  paragraph  writing,  as  suggested  by 
Miss  Hampton's  article  in  the  July  JOURNAL. 

By  thus  basing  the  composition  work  on  some 
interesting  piece  of  literature  which  the  children 
are  studying,  the  teacher  may  expect  better  results, 
with  the  saving  of  much  time,  in  both  the  writing 
and  the  reading.  The  correlation  of  subjects  is  easy 
here. 

1.  Grand  Pre. 

2.  Benedict's  Home. 

3.  Benedict  and  Evangeline. 

4.  Evangeline's  Lovers. 

5.  An  Indian  Summer  Day.  September  4,  1755. 

6.  The  Night  of  the  Contract. 

7.  Rene  Leblanc,  the  Notary  Public. 

8.  The  Betrothal  Feast. 

9.  The  Proclamation. 

10.  How  the  Evil  Tidings  Were  Received  by  the  Women. 

11.  The  Preparation  for  Departure. 

12.  The  Last  Night  in  Acadie. 

13.  The  Death  of  Benedict,  and  the  Departure. 

14.  Their  Wanderings. 

15.  The  Journey  to  Opelousas. 

16.  Basil's  Southern  Home. 

17.  Basil's  Appearance  and  Welcome. 

18.  The  "Joyous  Feast." 

19.  The  Pursuit  of  Gabriel. 

20.  Evangeline's  Stay  at  the  Mission. 

21.  Her  Search  Continued. 

22.  Evangeline,  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 

23.  The  Lovers  Reunited. 


Leave  any  subject  just  before  the  child  grows  tired  * 
of  it,  for  the  leaving  of  it  matters  less  to  him  than 
the  never  being  obliged  to  learn  anything  against 
his  will.  If  he  himself  questions  you,  answer  so  as 
to  keep  alive  his  curiositj',  not  to  satisfy  italtogether. 
— Rousseau. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  State 

Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  opened  on  October  7  with  its  usual  large 
number  of  students.  The  promptness  with  which 
the  students  entered  was  very  gratifying,  nearly  all 
being  present  for  the  first  day's  work.  The  result 
of  the  examination  of  new  students  showed  better 
preparation  than  has  been  shown  by  students  enter- 
ing in  previous  years.  This  is  only  in  keeping  with 
the  reports  from  other  institutions,  and  shows  bet- 
ter and  more  systematic  work  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  schools,  both  public  and  private.  No  doubt 
the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has  had  its  part 
in  bringing  about  this  result. 

The  present  senior  class  is  the  largest  and  the 
most  regular  in  the  history  of  the  college.  It  con- 
tains thirty-eight  members.  There  are  also  several 
post-graduate  students — graduates  of  this  and  other 
normal  colleges — and  some  correspondence  stu- 
dents. These  last  take  one  or  more  of  the  courses 
of  the  college,  doing  the  reading  under  direction  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they  work, 
and  writing  papers  on  such  parts  of  the  work  as 
may  seem  desirable. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  build- 
ings and  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution  since  the 
close  of  last  session.  Among  these  are  the  new 
laundry,  the  enlarged  kitchen,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  heating  of  the  buildings.  The  main 
building  will  be  heated  by  hot  air  with  a  system  of 
fans,  which,  it  is  claimed  will  insure  perfect  venti- 
lation. 

The  practice  school  of  eight  grades  has  enrolled 
more  than  two  hundred  students.  These  are  from 
the  town  and  from  a  small  country  district  which 
has  been  assigned  to  this  school  at  the  request  of 
the  people  living  in  it  and  having  children  to  send 
to  school.  The  school  is  supervised  by  the  head  of 
the  department,  three  skilled  teachers,  and  Superin- 
tendent G.  A.  Grimsley,  of  the  Greensboro  schools, 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
and  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the.  department 
of  pedagogics.  Fifty  young  women,  seniors,  grad- 
uates, and  special  students,  work  in  this  school, 
each  doing  five  hours  or  more  a  week  for  the  entire 
year. 

A  three  years'  course  in  Spanish  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  college.  At  present  this  language  is 
taught  by    Miss    Morrow,    who    also    teaches    the 


French.  A  fourth  course  of  study  has  been  pro- 
vided, making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  take  two 
or  more  foreign  languages  in  regular  course. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  very  important 
direction  by  setting  apart  two  lessons  a  week  in  the 
senior  year  for  the  review  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  Probably  nothing  is  more 
essential  in  the  preparation  for  teaching  than  this 
review  of  elementary  subjects  after  some  maturity 
of  scholarship  and  mind  has  been  attained.  The 
graduate  students  will  give  four  hours  a  week  to 
such  reviews  this  years. 

Miss  Annie  Petty,  librarian  of  the  college  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  which 
she  is  spending  at  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
studying  the  latest  methods  in  the  arrangement 
and  care  of  libraries. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  all  the  graduates  of  last 
session  have  secured  positions,  nearly  all  in  the 
schools  of  this  state. 


It  is  the  law  of  human  nature  that,  when  it  is  be- 
ginning to  grow,  it  shall  be  soft  as  wa.x  to  receive 
all  kinds  of  impressions,  and  then  that  it  shall 
gradually  stiffen  and  become  hard  as  adamant  to 
retain  them.  The  rock  was  once  all  fluid  and 
plastic,  and  gradually  it  cooled  down  into  hardness. 
If  a  finger-dint  had  been  put  upon  it  in  the  early 
time,  it  would  have  left  a  mark  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  world  could  not  make,  nor  can  obliterate 
now.  In  our  great  museums  you  see  stone  slabs 
with  the  marks  of  rain  that  fell  hundreds  of  years 
before  Adam  lived;  and  the  footprint  of  some  wild 
bird  that  passed  across  the  beach  in  those  old,  old 
times.  The  passing  shower  and  the  light  foot  left 
their  prints  on  the  soft  sediment;  then  ages  went 
on,  and  it  has  hardened  into  stone;  and  there  they 
remain  and  will  remain  for  evermore.  That  is  like 
a  man's  spirit;  in  the  childish  days  so  soft,  so  sus- 
ceptible to  all  impressions,  so  joyous  to  receive 
new  ideas,  treasuring  them  all  up,  gathering  them 
all  into  itself,  retaining  them  all  for  ever.  And 
then,  as  years  go  on,  habit,  the  growth  of  the  soul 
into  steadiness  and  power,  and  many  other  reasons 
beside,  gradually  make  us  less  and  less  capable  of 
being  profoundly  and  permanently  influenced  by 
anything  outside  us;  so  that  the  process  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  is  a  process  of  getting  less  im- 
pressible.— Maclaren. 


Genius  is  the  alarm  clock  of  sleeping  centuries. 
-Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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Little  Agoonack. 


LOTTIE   BILBRO,    FIRST    GRADE    OF    THE    PRACTICE  SCHOOL, 

NORMAL   AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  foUovving  story  was  written  three  years  ago  by  a  Httle 
girl  in  the  first  grade  of  the  practice  school  connected  with  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  She  had 
been  in  school  only  a  few  months.  The  story  was  the  result 
of  a  series  ot  lessons  on  the  Eskimos  and  their  homes.  The 
story  of  Little  Agoonack  in  Jane  Andrews'  seven  Little  Sisters 
was  used.  Much  of  the  information  was  gotten  from  the  text 
and  the  illustrations  of  a  government  report.  The  story  is 
printed  just  as  written.  The  fac-simile  of  writing  taken  from 
near  the  close  of  the  story  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 
The  experienced  teacher  will,  I  think,  see  at  once  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  give  this  child  the  power  to  write  fairly  well 
any  story  or  description  she  may  vvish  to  write  is  to  teach  her 
to  combine  her  sentences  into  paragraphs.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  is  done  in  connection  with 
every  reading  lesson  and  every  composition. 

AGOONACK,  THE  LITTLE  ESKIMO  SISTER. 


Greensboro,  N.  C,  March  30,  1896. 

The  little  odd-looking  mound  of  stone  is  a  hut, 
Agoonack's  home. 

This  hut  is  in  the  Arctic  Region,  in  Green- 
land. 

It  has  a  very  low  opening  for  a  door.  One 
must  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  enter  this 
door. 

There  is  a  little  hole  cut  above  the  door  for  a 
window.  This  window  has  a  thin  piece  of  seal 
skin  stretched  over  it. 

This  skin  is  to  let  in  a  little  light  and  keep 
out  the  cold. 

Agoonack  is  dressed  in  the  shaggy  coat  of 
the  white  bear. 

She  looks  like  a  little  white  bear's  cub. 

She  is  short  and  clumsy. 

She  has  a  brown  greasy  face. 

Her  hair  and  eyes  are  black. 

She  has  only  one  dress. 

She  wears  birdskin  socks,  and  sealskin  boots. 

The  seal,  deer,  and  the  bear  are  very  useful 
to  her. 

They  give  her  clothes  to  wear,  and  meat  to 
eat. 


She  eats  raw  meat.     She  has  nothing  else  to 
eat. 

Some  time  she  gets  a  little  milk  from   the 
reindeer. 

The  reindeer  is  her  cow,  her  horse,  and  her 
kind  patient  friend. 

It  is  dark  when  she  comes  to  dinner.  No  sun 
is  shining  to  make  the  snow  sparkle. 

The  stars  shine  like  silver  lamps.  She  can 
see  the  northern  lights. 

They  are  called  aurora  borealis. 

They  are  dancing  and  shooting  rosy  flames 
high  up  in  the  sky. 

On  Agoonack's  birthday  her  father  made  her 
a  sled. 

It  is  a  bone  sled,  bound  together  with  strips 
of  sealskin. 

It  has  a  back  to  lean  against  and  arms  to  hold 
to 

She  has  two  little  brown  dogs  to  draw  her 
sled. 

She  is  a  little  princess  the  daughter  of  a  great 
chief. 

When  she  goes  to  ride  her  large  brother  runs 
by  her  side. 

He   plays   ball,  with   a  bone    bat  and    ball. 
When  she  goes  in  the  hut  she    pulls  off  her  • 
clothes. 

The  queer  lamp  keeps  the  hut  very  warm. 
It  is  a  stone  lamp  with  a  moss  wick.  Agoo- 
nack has  a  little  baby  brother,  named  Sipsu. 

When  it  is  very  cold  he  lies  rolled  up  in  a 
bundle  on  the  stone  platform. 

When  it  is  not  too  cold  he  rides  in  the  hood 
of  his  mother's  jumper.  When  her  father  comes 
home  from  the  hunt  he  brings  a  great  nannook. 

Now  they  have  a  merrj^  feast. 

They  laugh  and  sing  while  they  eat. 

Sometime  pale  travellers  will  come  to  her 
home  and  tell  her  wonderful  stories. 

While  they  are  having  such  a  merry  feast  a 
snow  storm  comes  and  covers  their  hut.  They 
have  to  stay  in  for  several  days.  When  the 
storm  is  over  they  dig  away  the  door  and  crawl 
out. 
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If  it  is  very  cold  Jack  Frost  will  bite  Agoo- 
nack's  cheeks. 

This  is  the  way  she  lives  through  the  long 
darkness. 

HOW  SHE  LIVES  THROUGH  THE  LONG  SUNSHLNE. 

One  day  about  noon  Agoonack's  mother  dresses 
her  in  her  shaggy  clothes,  and  climbs  a  high 
hill,  to  see  the  sun. 

The  sun  stays  with  them  only  a  few  minutes. 

Then  it  goes  away  below  the  far  oil  frozeu 
water. 

It  comes  and  stays  a  little  longer  each  day 
until  it  does  go  away  at  all. 

Now  the  birds  come  in  large  flocks. 

They  build  their  nests  among  the  rocks  along 
the  seashore. 

The  boys  catch  them  in  long  handle  nets. 
They  like  to  play  bat  and  ball  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. 

The  sun  cannot  melt  all  the  high  snow-drifts. 

The  seal  and  the  walrus  come  out  with  their 
young  ones  to  play. 

The  good  raender  has  come  to  feed  on  the 
moss  in  the  valleys.  The  old  men  sit  on  the 
rocks  in  the  sunshine  and  tell  stories. 


Agoonack  sits  and  listens  to  them  tell  the 
story  of  the  beautiful  white  whale. 

She  is  called  the  white  lady  of  the  Green- 
laud  seas. 

She  came  from  the  far  north  when  Agoonack's 
father  was  a  little  bov.  No  one  would  throw  a 
harpoon  at  her  because  her  visit  was  a  sign  of 
warm  summer. 

Agoonack  has  no  books.  She  cannot  read 
neitlier  can  her  mother  nor  father. 

She  is  a  cheerful  and  contented  little  girl. 

She  often  wonders  about  what  the  pale  stran- 
gers have  told  them. 

Now  day  by  day  the  sun  is  slipping  away 
from  them. 

It  goes  away  for  a  few  minutes  to-day  and  ' 
to-morrow  it  will  stay  a  little  longer. 

Then  they  will  have  several  days  of  rosy 
twilight. 

The  children  do  not  dread  the  winter. 

It  is  very  cold,  but  the  children  have  a  merry 
time  sliding  on  the  best  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  father  will  hunt  agan  and  the  mother 
will  tend  the  lamps  and  keep  the  house  warm. 

They  will  see  agan  the  bright  stars  and  the 
beautiful  northern  lights. 


In  the  educational  world  nothing  goes  beyond  sion  than  the  best  te.xt-books  of  moral  Philosophy 

writing — not  even  reading  and  speaking.     A  man  for  the  use  of  academic   teachers.      For  children 

may  read  thirty  years  with  less  improvement  than  especially  there   is   no   other  moral  teaching  than 

he  would  gain  by  writingahalf — Jean  Paul  Ricliter.  example,  related  or  witnessed;  and  it  is  an  educa- 

tional  folly  to  think  that  in  giving  children  reasons, 

.      To  hear  of  good  men  is  as  much  as  to  live  among  one  gives  them  anything  more  than  reasons.— y^«« 

them,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  make  a  deeper  impres-  Paul  Richter. 
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Elementary  Arithmetic. 


[continued  from  march  number.] 


In  learning  the  multiplicative  facts  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  in  the  sixth  step  (February  JOUR- 
NAL), the  child  has  made  full  preparation  alike  for 
multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  ratio,  and 
there  is  no  new  fact  or  principle  to  learn  in  either 
of  them.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  child  see 
clearly  the  combinations  of  principles  already 
learned,  and  apply  accurately  his  knowledge  of  the 
thirty-si.K  multiplicative  facts.  Each  of  the  steps, 
multiplication,  division,  fractional  parts,  and  ratio, 
shoulfl  be  dwelt  on  separately  until  it  is  mastered. 
In  arithni'^tic,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  there  should 
be  no  confusion,  no  attempted  correlation  when  a 
new  principle  or  a  new  form  of  application  of  prin- 
ciples is  to  be  learned.  It  can  only  result  in  con- 
fusion. 

EIGHTH  STEP—  DIVISION. 

By  "division"  is  meant  separating  a  larger 
group  into  smaller  groups  of  equal  size,  the  num- 
ber in  each  group  being  known.  The  problem  is 
to  find  how  many  of  the  smaller  groups  there  will 
be,  and  what  part  of  another  group.  Example: 
Twelve  cents  will  buy  how  many  oranges  at  two 
cents  each.'  This  problem  is  about  money;  twelve 
cents  to  be  divided  into  groups  of  two  cents  each. 
How  many  groups  will  there  he?  Twelve  is  how 
many  twos.-"  Then,  since  each  group  of  two  cents 
may  be  exchanged  for  an  apple,  the  twelve  cents 
will  buy  si.K  apples. 

(The  dots  represent  cents,  the  stars  apples.) 

To  do  problems  with  larger  numbers,  it  is  only 


necessary  to  remember  that  the  smaller  groups  into 
which  the  larger  group,  or  number,  is  to  be  divided 
must  be  counted  by  the  decimal  system;  so  many 
thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  and  ones  of  the  smaller 
groups.  In  the  first  problems  work  with  splints 
bound  into  bundles  of  tens,  hundreds,  etc. 

We  will  call  those  problems  in  which  the  original 
number  is  to  be  divided  into  groups  of  ten  or  less 
short  division;  those  in  which  the  groups  contain 
more  than  ten,  long  division.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle.  In  the  first  case  the  multiplica- 
tions and  subtractionsare  performed  without  writing 
the  products  and  remainders.  In  the  second  these 
products  and  remainders  are  written. 

Divide  7485  splints  into  groups  with  6  in  a  group. 
The  child  sees  the  first  group  as  seven  bundles  of 
a  thousand  each,  four  bundles  of  one  hundred  each, 
eight  bundles  of  ten  each,  and  five  single  splints. 
He  asks  if  he  has  enough  thousands  to  make  one 
thousand  sixes.  To  make  a  thousand  sixes  will 
take  six  thousands.  He  has  seven  thousands.  So 
he  can  make  a  bundle  of  a  thousand  si.xes,  and  have 
one  thousand  left.  This  he  divides  into  ten  hun- 
dreds, making,  in  all,  fourteen  bundles  with  a  hun- 
dred in  each  bundle.  Six  hundreds  make  a  hundred 
sixes.  Fourteen  bundles  are  two  times  six  hundreds, 
and  two  hundreds  more.  Then  two  bundles  of  a 
hundred  sixes  may  be  made.  The  remaining  two 
hundreds  are  made  into  twenty  tens.  There  are 
then  twenty-eight  tens.  Six  tens  make  ten  sixes. 
The  twenty-eight  tens  are  four  times  six  tens,  and 
four  tens  more.  Four  tens  of  sixes  may  be  made. 
The  remaining  four  tens  are  made  into  forty  ones, 
forty  single  splints.  There  are  then  forty-five  sin- 
gle splints.  Six  ones  make  one  six.  Forty-five 
ones  are  seven  times  six  ones,  and  three  ones  more. 
Seven  bundles  with  six  in  each  may  be  made.  There 
are  three  splints  left. 


Thousands. 

000  0 
000 


Hundreds. 

0000 
[0  00000000  0] 


Tens 

00000000 

rOOOOOOOOOO"!.-: 

Lo  00000000  o-l 


Ones. 


One  thousand  sises. 


0 


Two  hundred  sixes. 

00 


Four  tens  of  sixes. 

0000 


Seven  8i.\es.  Three  single  splints 

0000000 


♦  The  tens  and  ones  in  brackets  are  made  from  the  hundreds  and  tens. 
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II 


Write  the  problem  thus: 

7485  =  X  6 

Then,  as  the  work  is  done,  fill  out  thus: 
7485  =  1247x6+3 

The  child  now  reads:  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred forty-seven  sixes  and  three  ones.  But  he  sees 
it  as  one  group  of  a  thousand  sixes,  two  groups  of 
■a  hundred  sixes  each,  four  groups  of  ten  sixes  each, 
seven  groups  of  one  six  each,  and  three  ones.  After 
this  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  child,  the  prob- 
lem may,  if  the  teacher  prefers,  be  written  in  the 
usual  wa)': 

7485 -^6=  1 247 -f- 3;  or 

6  1  7485_ 
1248-3 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  1247 
means  so  many  groups  of  sixes.  Most  children  who 
have  studied  the  subject  do  not  seem  to  know  this. 

$6337  will  buy  how  many  acres  of  land  at  $9  an 
acre .' 

The  problem  is  about  money,  dividing  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  thirty-seven  dollars  into  groups 
of  nine  dollars  each.     It  takes  nine  thousands  to 


make  one  thousand  nines;  we  have  only  six.  These 
are  thought  into  sixty  hundreds.  There  are  then 
sixty-three  hundreds.  Nine  hundreds  make  one 
hundred  nines,  si.\ty-three  hundreds  make  seven 
hundred  nines.  It  takes  nine  tens  to  make  ten 
nines;  we  have  only  three.  These  are  made  into 
thirty  ones.  There  are  then  thirty-seven  ones;  four 
nines,  and  one  dollar  over.  This  one  dollar  is  one- 
ninth  of  another  group.  We  have  seven  hundred 
four  groups  of  nine  dollars  each,  and  one-ninth  of 
another  group;  and  may  buy  seven  hundred  four 
and  one-ninth  acres  of  land. 

$6337=704j,^$9 

704^  acres  of  land  (by  inference.) 

The  following  problem  will  illustrate  the  process 
of  long  division: 

How  many  groups  of  97  each  can  be  made  from 
a  group  of  18,346  splints.' 

We  see  the  large  group  as  one  bundle  of  ten 
thousand  splints,  eight  bundles  of  one  thousand 
each,  three  bundles  of  one  hundred  each,  four  bun- 
dles often  each,  and  si.x  single  splints.  We  must 
count  our  new  groups  of  ninety-sevens  by  hundreds 
of  ninety-sevens,  tens  of  ninety-sevens,  and  ones  of 
ninety-sevens. 


Tea-thousaDd 


0 


Eight  thousands.     Three  hundreds. 


0000 
0000 


000 


Four  tens. 
0000 


Six  single  splints. 


One  hundred  ninety-eevens.      Eight  tens  of  ninety-sevens. 


0 


00000000 


Nine  ninety-seven.s. 
000000000 


Thirteen  single  splints 


The  one  ten-thousand  will  not  make  ten  thou- 
sand ninety-sevens.  So  it  is  made  into  ten  thou- 
sands. Neither  will  the  eighteen  thousands  make 
a  thousand  ninety-sevens.  It  would  take  ninety- 
seven  thousands.  So  the  eighteen  thousands  are 
made  into  hundreds.  The  183  hundreds  make  one 
hundred  ninty-sevens,  leaving  86  hundreds  to  be 
made  into  tens.  There  are  then  864  tens.  Ninty- 
seven  of  these  make  ten  ninty-sevens.  These  864 
tens  are  eight  times  ninety-seven  tens  (ten  ninety- 
sevens),  with  88  tens  over.  These  are  made  into 
ones.  There  are  then  886  ones.  These  make  nine 
ninety-sevens,  with  13  over. 

The  problem  may  be  stated: 


18346= 


When  the  work  is  done  it  will  stand  like  this: 

18346=   189x97-1-13 
97**      i8q  groups  of  97  splinls-f  13  single  splints. 


864* 
776* 

886 


(The  stars  take  the  place  of  ciphei-s,  showing  that  the 


87  5  97  is  a7  hundreds,  etc  ) 


X97- 


Are  there  as  many  as  ten-thousand  ninety-sev- 
ens.'*  How  many  ten  thousands  would  be  needed 
for  this.'  What  must  be  done  with  the  i  ten-thou- 
sand.'    How   many  thousands  will  there  then  be.' 

•  These  questions  refer  to  the  figure  process;  those  in  column  to  the 
right,  to  the  actual  work  with  splints. 
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Will  these  make  a  thousand  ninety-sevens?  What 
must  be  done  with  i8  thousands?  How  many  hun- 
dreds will  there  be?  Will  these  make  a  hundred 
ninety-sevens?  How  many  hundreds  of  ninety- 
sevens?  How  man}'  of  the  hundreds  will  it  take  to 
make  lOO  ninety-sevens?  How  many  hundreds 
will  be  left?  What  must  be  done  with  these?  How 
may  tens  then?  Will  these  make  ten  ninety-sev- 
ens? How  many  tens  are  needed  to  make  ten 
ninety-sevens?  864  tens  are  how  many  times  97 
tens?  Eighty  times  ninety-seven  are  how  many 
tens?  864* —  886*=?  What  must  be  done  with 
these  88  tens?  How  many  ones  then?  These 
make  how  many  ninety-sevens?  Nine  times  nine- 
ty-seven?    How  many  ones  left? 

Try  this  problem: 

A  man  pays  $48,034  for  land  at  $146  an  acre; 
how  many  acres  does  he  buy? 


$48034= 


x$i46. 


What  is  the  problem  about?  Money.  $48,034 
are  to  be  counted  into  groups  of  $146  each.  Can 
ten  thousand  groups  be  made?  A  thousand?  A 
hundred?  How  many  hundred?  How  man\' hun- 
dred dollars  needed  for  this?  How  many  left? 
Made  into  what?  Can  ten  groups  be  made?  How 
many  tens?  How  many  tens  of  dollars  needed 
for  this?  How  many  left?  Made  into  what?  How- 
many  single  groups  may  now  be  made?  How  many 
groups  in  all?  How  many  acres  of  land  are 
bought? 

Ten  Commandments  of  Study. 


SUPERINTENDENT  C.  S.  COLER,  CONCORD,  N.  C. 


Superintendent  C.  S.  Coler,  of  the  Concord,  N. 
C,  schools,  is  contributing  to  the  local  papers  a 
series  of  articles  on  educational  subjects.  This 
should  result  in  much  good  to  the  schools  of  the 
town.  We  copy  from  one  of  these  articles  his  "  Ten 
Commandments  of  Study": 

1.  There  must  be  order  and  comfort. 

As  the  plant  cannot  grow  without  warmth  and 
sunshine,  neither  can  the  mind  do  its  best  work  in 
confusion  and  disorder.  The  study  room  should 
be  kept  warm,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted. 

Defective  eyesight  often  hinders  pupils  in  their 
efforts  to  study,  and  glasses  become  necessary. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  see  to  this. 

2.  Concentration  of  mind  is  necessary  to  study. 
This  concentration  miiv  come  from  interest,  but 


for  the  most  part  it  should  come  from  will-power 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  study  only  those  things 
that  we  like  to  study.  The  studies  that  we  like  the 
least  may  be  the  best  for  us  in  the  end. 

3.  There  must  be  a  regular  and  definite  time  for 
study. 

A  half  hour  given  regularly  each  day  to  a  study 
will  accomplish  much  more  in  a  term  than  two 
hours  a  day  given  irregularly. 

The  eood  student  will  have  a  program  of  study 
periods  as  well  as  of  recitation  periods. 

4.  Learn  to  study  alone. 

Too  many  children  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
their  lessons  out  together.  They  go  in  flocks,  gos- 
sip, chew  gum,  crack  nuts,  and  eat  candy,  and  come 
up  the  next  day  without  the'r  lessons. 

The  habit  of  self-reliance  is  destroyed  by  this 
kind  of  work.  We  want  men  and  women  who  can 
think  and  decide  for  themselves,  and  who,  when 
settled  in  life,  will  not  be  running  from  house  to 
house  to  ask  their  neighbor's  advice. 

5.  Rest  by  a  change  of  subject  or  of  position. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "much  study  is  weari- 
some to  the  flesh."  Recreation  of  some  sort  is  nec- 
essary for  everyone.  But  a  change  of  subject, 
from  literature  to  science,  from  geometry  to  his- 
tory, is  often  as  good  as  a  rest. 

6.  Master  each  point  as  you  go.  Getting  a  les- 
son is  like  shoveling  coal.  You  make  most  prog- 
ress when  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  and  take 
everything  "clean  as  you  go." 

7.  Study  to  retain.  If  we  study  for  the  purpose 
of  reciting  only,  the  mind  will  become  like  a  sieve, 
or  like  a  magnet  that  has  lost  its  power. 

8.  Study  to  express  what  you  learn. 

A  lesson  is  not  really  mastered  till  we  have 
thought  it  over  in  our  own  words  and  decided  how 
we  will  tell  it  or  express  it  when  called  upon  to 
recite. 

g.     Be  careful  to  use  the  "scraps  of  time." 

10      Study  to  assimilate  what  is  read. 

We  should  get  something  out  of  what  we  study 
that  will  make  us  stronger  and  better.  The  facts 
of  science,  of  biography,  of  history  are  not  enough 
of  themselves.  From  them  we  ought  to  get  inspi- 
ration to  do  something  and  to  be  something  in  life. 
People  who  are  educated  ought  to  be  better  and 
more  helpful  than  those  who  are  not  educated. 
True  education  ought  to  teach  us  to  pray  the  prayer 
of  Socrates,  "Grant,  O  merciful  gods,  that  I  may 
be  beautiful  within  !" 
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Pages  From  a  Teacher's  Note-Book. 


PRINCIPAL  R.  J.  TIGHE,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  notes  in  arithmetic  and   physics 
were  taken  from  the  writer's  note- book,  and  serve 
to  illustrate  fairly  well  his  interpretation  of  the  Her- 
bartian  method,  or  the  inductive  method  of  teach- 
ing-.    They  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  to 
thoroughly  assimilate  ne7v  matter,  a  close  relation- 
ship must  be  established  between  it  and  the  old,  or 
past,  experiences.     Hence,  the  first  step  in  teach- 
ing new  matter  is  to  establish  a  groundwork,  a  foun- 
dation, for  the  superstructure.  This  work  is  outlined 
in  the  first,  or  preparatory,  step.     After  the  state- 
ment of  the  aim,  which  is  all-important  to  preserve 
unity  of  purpose  and   to  prohibit  wandering,   the 
motive  should  be  to  recall,  collect  and  arrange  all 
old  knowledge  or  experience  relevant  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  i.  e.,  what  is  contained  in  the  aim  and 
general   truths  to   be  derived.    After  this  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  the  second  step,  or  that  of  pre- 
senting the  new  matter,  is  in  order.     Here  the  pur- 
pose of  the  teacher  is  to  present  the  new  in  such  a 
way  as  will  establish  the  closest  relationship  possi- 
ble with  what  has  been  brought  up  in  the  preceding 
step,  to  present  it  in  such  a  logical  way  as  will  make 
the  next  step  an  easy  one.     In  making  generaliza- 
tion, it  is  better  to  have  the  students  formulate  their 
own  than  to  use  those  given  in  text-books.  A  defi- 
nition, principle,  or  rule  made  by  the  student  him- 
self is  the  best  for  him,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
share  in  the  making  of  it,  but  because  in  his  stage 
of  experience  it  more  nearly  fits  the  content  of  his 
mind  on  the  subject. 

The  outlines  here  given  for  eachstepare  sugges- 
tive only  and  necessarily  meager.  The  main  points 
only  and  their  order  in  the  discussion  are  jotted  down. 
In  developing  the  steps  other  questions  and  illus- 
trations will,  of  course,  be  necessary.  The  method 
of  development  is  necessarily  conversational,  and 
it  is  not  intended  that  any  previous  work  shall  be 
done  in  text-books.  This  can  all  be  done  in  class, 
or  afterward,  as  supplementary  work  on  the  same 
subject. 

ARITHMETIC— DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

I.  Preparation. — Aim,  to  see  if  fractions  whose 
denominators  are  10,  100,  1,000,  etc.,  can  be  written 
in  a  new  form.  Have  pupils  write  on  blackboard 
several  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  etc.,  (com- 
mon form).     Such  fractions  are  called  "decimals." 


Why.?  Look  up  origin  in  dictionary.  Recall  things 
on  decimal  scale  (meter,  United  States  money). 
Compare  parts.     Why  called  "  decimal  scale  "  } 

II.  Presentation. — Use  United  States  money  to 
illustrate  method  of  writing  decimals  and  use  of 
separatrix  or  decimal  point  Write  on  blackboard 
$5- 10,  $625,  $3,285,  etc.  Have  pupils  rmr/them, 
first  as  dollars,  cents  and  mills;  and  next  as  dollars 
and  fractions  of  dollars.  Have  pupils  write  as  dol- 
lars and  fractions  of  dollars.  Compare  these  frac- 
tions with  those  written  in  preparation.  Notice 
they  are  decimal  fractions.  What  is  the  point  used 
for.?  It  is  called  the  separatrix  or  decimal  point. 
Write  itV,  7V^V.  St-W^-  lOrfrr.  lyuW.  rlfu.  etc.,  in 
decimal  form.  What  is  necessary  in  writing  a  frac- 
tion decimally  whose  numerator  does  not  contain 
as  many  figures  as  are  required  to  make  the  number 
of  decimal  places.'  Drill  on  this.  Change  all  frac- 
tions written  on  blackboard  in  preparation  to  dec- 
imal form.  Recall  value  of  place  in  writing  num- 
bers heretofore.  What  does  the  first  decimal  place 
denote.?  the  second.?  the  third.?  etc.     Drill. 

III.  Comparison  and  Generalisation. — Compare 
number  of  decimal  places  in  .6  with  ciphers  in  de- 
nominator tV-  -is  with  t'J^j,  .005  with  -niW,  etc. 
Notice  the  number  of  places  are  the  same  as  the 
number  of  ciphers  in  the  denominator.  Have  pupils 
formulate  principle.  Also  definition  for  decimal 
fractions.  Notice  that  some  common  fractions  may 
be  written  in  two  ways.  Has  the  one  any  advan- 
tage over  the  other.? 

PHYSICS.— THREE   STATES   OF   MATTER. 

I.  Preparation.— h\m,  to  determine  the  various 
conditions  in  which  matter  exists.  Have  learned 
that  all  matter  is  composed  of  atoms,  molecules 
and  masses;  and  that  it  has  certain  peculiarities  or 
properties — inertia,  porosity,  indestructibility,  etc. 
We  have  learned  that  air,  gas  for  lighting,  and 
other  invisible  gases  are  matter;  that  iron,  coal, 
gold,  \yood,  etc.,  are  matter;  that  water,  spirits 
etc.,  are  matter.  Do  you  notice  differences  in  these 
substances.?  Do  you  notice  likenesses.?  Will  some 
one  classify  them  as  to  similarities.?  Name  those 
that  are  similar  in  structure.  What  name  is  gen- 
erally given  to  substances  of  the  first  class.?  the 
second.?  the  third.? 

II.  Presentation. — Have  two  pupils  perform  ex- 
periment. Half  fill  one  glass  with  flour,  another 
with  water.  Place  another  containing  only  air. 
Push  pencil  into  flour  and  remove  carefully.   Same 
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with  water.  What  difference  in  results?  Why  this 
difference?  Examine  surfaces  of  flour  and  water. 
How  do  they  differ?     Can  you  find  surface  of  air  in 

third  glass?     Why? 

III.  Gtnci-ali3ation.—¥ormu\a.te  definitions  for 
each  of  three  states,  or  conditions,  of  matter  in 
pupil's  own  words.  What  do  the  particles  tend  to 
do  in  a  gas?  In  what  condition  are  they  in  a  liquid  ? 
How  are  they  in  a  solid?  Do  these  three  states 
include  all  matter? 

IV.  Application.— ^d.mQ  all  the  solids  you  know. 
All  the  liquids.  All  the  gases.  Name  a  substance 
that  may  exist  in  each  of  these  three  states.  Ex- 
pand. 

Books  and  Methods. 

W.  T.  WHITE,  PRINCIPAL  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. 


"I  wish  a  book  on  methods  of  teaching,  I  want 
the  very  best  book  on  the  subject  I  can  get,"  is  the 
cry  of  not  a  few  teachers,  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  stereotyped  plans  are  just  what  will  make  their 
teaching  a  success.  Alackaday  !  the  method  book 
is  bought,  but  how  few  the  processes  or  methods 
laid  down  therein  are  what  will  fit  the  special  school- 
room in  view.  There  seems  in  most  of  them  to  be 
something  cold  and  formal  that  does  not  suit  the 
temperament  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  one  con- 
cerned, etc.;  and  too  often  is  there  then  a  shade  of 
disappointment. 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  not  intended  to  decry  any 
use  at  all  of  method-books,  but  to  call  attention  to 
the  false  expectation  too  often  raised  in  the  minds 
of  young  teachers  especially  as  regards  books  on 
methods,    What  each  teacher  should  have  is  a  ped- 
agogical book  treating  of  general  principles,  like 
Page's  "Theory  and  Practice,"  Parker's  "Talks  on 
Teaching,"  White's  "  School  Management;"a  good, 
practical    psychology,     like    Scripture's    "Seeing, 
Thinking,  and  Doing;"  and  he  should  be  a  sub- 
scriber for  some  good  educational  paper.      These 
will  give  him  an  excellent  groundwork  and  broad 
perspective.     But  the  special  methods  each  teacher 
must  employ  in  his  individual   school-room  must 
be  evolved,  more  or  less,  out  of  that  person's  own 
fund  of  knowledge. 

Taking  for  granted  that  a  young  teacher  is  well 
posted  in  the  principles  of  general  education,  the 
laws  of  teaching  the  mental  powers  involved  in 
learning,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 


taught,  more  or  less  complete  in  character,  then 
will  come  the  special  method  in  which  each  subject 
should  be  presented  to  the  scholar,  how  they  should 
)e  tested,  etc.  No  common  method  will  apply, 
or  instance,  to  arithmetic  and  geography.  In  one 
case  the  reasoning  powers  are  to  be  principally 
called  into  play;  in  the  other  the  memory  and  the 
imagination.  Again,  each  topic  may  differ  in  sub- 
ject-matter and,  consequently,  call  for  different 
treatment. 

The  factors  concerned  in  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed are  the  subject  to  be  taught,  the  number  in 
the  class,  and  the  time  allowed  for  the  recitation. 
In  making  his  plans  for  each  day's  work  the 
teacher  will  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  thepreced- 
ing  day  in  the  lesson  or  topic  under  consideration, 
will  consider  the  character  ofthe  pupils  to  be  taught, 
those  quick  of  thought,  but  more  carefully  the  slow, 
plodding  or  inattentive  ones;  and,  last,  the  dry  sub- 
ject-matter ofthe  text-book,  how  it  may  be  given 
blood  and  life.  This  involves  more  than  is  in  the 
text-book.  And,  then,  when  you  have  these  fac- 
tors well  in  hand,  your  method  will  for  the  day  come 
directly  to  the  front,  and  your  recitation  will  be  full 
of  interest. 

But,  what  use  will  you  make  ofthe  special  books 
on  Method?  Read  them,  of  course.  Everyone 
wants  to  know  how  a  bright  teacher  "does"  things. 
But,  all  the  same,  accepting  gladly  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  fund  of  information,  the  wise  and 
successful  teacher  will  still  construct  his  own  meth- 
ods to  fit  his  own  special  needs. 


The  Mission  of  the  Rural  School. 


SUPERINTENDENT  LAWTON  B.   EVANS,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.     He  likes  company, 
and  he  likes  to  appear  well  in  company.   He  wants 
his  neighbors  to  think  well  of  him.     Therefore  he 
builds  fine  houses,  lays  out  fine  yards,  wears  fine 
clothes,   not  really  because  he  enjoys  them,  but 
more  because  he  wants  his  neighbors  to  admire 
and   envy.     Why  is  it  that  a  farmer   will   work  on  1 
his  farm  all  the  week,  unshaven  and  coatless,  even ' 
at  meals    and   at    night,    but  on   Sunday    will  be; 
shaven   and  in  his   "other   clothes"   when  he  goes 
to  church?     It  is  not  the  sanctuary  that  he  rever- 
ences, but  the  people  and  their  opinion  of  him. 

This  fact,  peculiar  to  man,  has  stimulated  all  th& 
arts  of  civilization.     Architecture,  art,  fashion,  lux 
ury  in  every  form  of  expression,  are   the   expres 
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sions  of  one  man  trying  to  outdo  his  neighbor. 
The  result  is  that  cities  are  the  centres  of  highest 
art  and  civiHzation.  Man  vies  with  man  more  con- 
tinuously there  than  in  rural  districts.  Also,  the 
larger  the  city  the  more  exaggerated  the  mani- 
festation. Paris,  New  York,  London  set  the  styles, 
control  the  markets,  congest  the  currency.  It 
seems  indeed  that  rural  life  exists  to  feed  and 
clothe  city  life. 

The  contrary  of  the  above  paragraph  is  also  true 
in  part.  Isolation  is  a  denial  of  all  man's  instincts 
and  habits.  He  drifts  into  the  inert,  the  careless, 
the  crude.  The  hayseed  is  as  natural  a  product  of 
isolation  as  Beau  Brummel  is  of  the  Mall.  There- 
fore what  the  rural  population  need  to  make  their 
life  more  endurable,  their  civilization  more  pro- 
nounced, their  happiness  more  certain,  is  company 
— and  plenty  of  it,  and  of  the  right  sort.  Togetthis 
association  two  things  are  necessary,  first  a  com- 
munity of  farmers,  say  a  dozen  families,  living  close 
together  in  a  settlement,  and  not  all  of  them  on 
their  farm  lands.  It  is  not  any  more  necessary  for 
a  man  to  live  on  his  farm  than  it  is  for  him  to  live 
over  his  store.  He  should  be  on  his  farm  by  day- 
break, may  be;  but  his  family  is  entitled  to  a  com- 
munity life. 

The  second  necessary  thing  is  a  central  point  of 
interest.     Anciently  this   was   the   chief  or   head- 
man's   tent,    then    the    baronial    castle,    then    the 
squire's  house,  then  in  later  times  the  church,  the 
court-house,   etc.      The  time   has   come  when  the 
\   rtiral  people  must  look  to  the  ria-al  school  as  the 
i  center  of  their  social  and  intellectual  life.     They 
need  a  meeting  place,  a  place  of  interest,  where 
the   people   may  come  together  and  enjoy  seeing 
i   each  other  and  talking  and  listening  to  each  other. 
The  public  school  is  such  a  place.     No  other  place 
is  left. 

Therefore  I  raise  my  protest  against  the  bui.ding 
of  one  room  country  school  houses,  to  accommo- 
date fifteen  or  twenty  children  in  the  radius  of  a 
mile  or  two.  buch  a  place  cannot  be  a  center  of 
interest.  A  rural  school  house  should  reach  out 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles,  should  embosom  a  hun- 
dred or  more  children,  should  be  graded  into  four 
rooms,  under  four  teachers,  each  teacher  teaching 
two  years  work,  and  should  have  an  assembly  or 
lecture  room.  Children  who  are  not  within  walk- 
ing distance  should  be  transported  in  covered 
wagons  at  the  expense  of  the  school  authorities. 

The  school  house  should  be  on  the  public  high- 
way, in  full  view  of  passers-by.     It  should  be  on 


an  elevation  in  or  near  by  a  grove,  have  flowers, 
shrubbery,  walks,  etc.,  for  decoration,  and  should 
in  every  way  contribute  to  the  pride  and  delight 
of  the  people  of  the  district. 

Let  us  see  what  such  a  school  could  afford. 

In  the  first  place  a  library,  open  during  school 
hours.  The  principal  of  the  school  could  be  the 
librarian.  Every  man  who  patronizes  the  school, 
every  child  enrolled  in  the  school,  becomes  ipso 
facto  a  member  of  the  library.  A  hundred  books 
would  make  an  excellent  school  library.  Books  of 
fiction,  travel,  poetry,  history,  a  few  sensible  books 
on  rural  life,  any  kind  of  a  good  book  that  people 
want  to  read,  will  make  up  the  list.  Do  not  admit 
to  the  shelves  a  single  useless  book.  Let  every 
book  be  a  desirable,  readable  and  sought-for  book. 
To  get  up  a  library  means  a  good  deal  of  begging, 
some  pay  entertainments,  voluntary  contributions 
by  friends,  etc. 

Let  me  speak  of  magazines.  For  several  years 
past  I  have  had  about  fifty  families  in  Augusta  who 
have  agreed  to  send  to  me  all  the  old  magazines: 
Scribner's,  Century,  Harper's,  &c.,  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  read  by  the  family  and  laid  aside.  I  get 
about  five  hundred  magazines  a  year  that  way,  I 
have  a  book  case  in  my  office  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  country  school  teacher  is  welcome 
to  a  dozen  of  them  every  month.  They  are  used 
in  the  school,  are  given  to  the  large  children  to 
carry  home  and  keep.  In  this  way  a  real  joy  comes 
to  many  a  home  and  heart  that  is  eating  itself  out 
with  the  terrible  monotony  of  isolated  life.  I  have 
seen  a  package  of  old  Christmas  and  Easter  cards 
bring  more  joy  to  a  backwoods  home  than  I  can 
ever  write  down  on  this  paper.  Such  a  magazine 
club  could  be  started  for  each  rural  school  library. 

In  the  second  place,  lectures.  Why  should  all 
the  good  things  be  kept  in  town,  such  as  concerts, 
lectures,  magic  lantern  shows,  etc.''  Why  cannot 
the  country  people  have  a  Lyceum  course  as  well 
as  the  town  people.  A  magic  lantern  could  be  the 
property  of  the  school  and  paid  for  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  shows.  Slides  and  lectures  can  be  rented  for 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  lecture,  and  on  every  conceivable 
subject.  They  are  good,  too;  for  I  have  tried  them, 
and  know  whereof  I  write.  Why  not  have  some  of 
the  town  people  come  out  and  talk  or  lecture  on 
some  good  subject,  not  at  all  related  to  rural  life. 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  country  people,  for  they  are 
always  being  lectured  to  on  '-some  subject  relating 
to  rural  life."  They  are  people  as  we  are,  and  would 
rather  hear   of  Japan  or  the  deep  sea  than  to  hear 
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of  ensilage  and  pig  swilling.  Let  us  lift  them  out 
of  their  environment,  and  give  them  other  thoughts- 
Let  us  remember  theyare  men  and  women,  and  not 
merely  farmers.  The  fine--'  udience  I  ever  talked 
to  was  a  country  one,  and  rny  subject  was  "Louis 
Agassiz  and  the  Alps  Glaciers." 

In  the  third  place,  social  parties,  dances,  debat- 
ing societies,  musical  clubs,  sewing  clubs,  cooking 
schools,  art  and  embroidery  clubs,  painting,  China 
decorating,  anything  and  everything  in  the  nature 
of  social,  and  educational  work,  is  in  proper  form 
for  the  rural  school  house.  It  may  be  heresy  to 
say  so,  but  the  country  people  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  cook  and  how  to  sew,  as  much  as  how  to 
read  and  write.  The  girls  need  music  and  em- 
broidery as  well  as  grammar.  In  fact,  and  in  con- 
clusion, one  real  rural  school  house  of  the  right 
sort,  like  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  will  illuminate  the 
dark  places,  where  people  live  who  belong  to  God's 
plan  as  much  as  we  do. 


The  Southern  State  Normal  School.* 


MISS  MARIAN  BROWN,    NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  the  South,  as  in  other  sections  of  our  country, 
the  normal  school  has  been  a  growth,  the  private 
normal  school  preceding  the  public  institution,  the 
locality  or  city  undertaking  the  training  of  teachers 
before  the  state.  The  whole  educational  system 
of  the  South  has  been  subjected  to  "the  usual  mis- 
takes of  friends  within  and  assaults  of  foes  with- 
out;" in  addition,  there  have  been  the  vicissitudes 
and  calamities  of  war,  the  desolation  and  privation 
that  falls  upon  an  invaded  land;  but  to-day  every 
state  has  a  complete  system  of  public  schools,  fre- 
quently somewhat  imperfect  and  lacking  in  articu- 
lation, hampered  occasionally  by  local  conditions 
and  traditions;  but  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  plans  for  popular  education 
early  found  ardent  supporters  among  leading  men 
in  the  South;  but  social  and  industrial  conditions 
were  against  popular  education,  for  practically 
there  was  no  school  population  save  in  the  towns  till 
less  than  half  a  century  ago.  A  genial  climate  and 
an  inexhaustibly  rich  soil,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aristocratic  customs  and  prejudices  of  its  early  set- 
tlers, induced  preservation  of  large  estates  cultivated 
by  the  labor  of  slaves,  in  whom  muscle  was  morede- 
sirable  than  intelligence.      The  whole  region  was 

•Portion  of  paper  read  before  Department  of  Normal  Schools  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  Washington. 


sparsely  settled  in  proportion  to  area,  and  in  many 
districts,  especially  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"Black  Belt,"  the  negro  population  was,  and  is  to- 
day, from  three  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the  white. 
The  laboring  white  population,  the  poorer  middle 
class,  were  found  only  in  the  towns.  The  wealthy 
planter  had  a  tutor  or  governess  for  his  children, 
sending  them  North  or  abroad  for  finishing  touches. 
Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  Virginia,  through  the 
inspiration  of  Jefferson,  led  the  van  with  plans  for 
a  State  University,  the  other  states  falling  into  line 
at  varying  intervals.  In  the  30's,  all  the  states 
legislated  for  public  education,  providing  financial 
support,  but  the  public  money  was  appropriated  to 
private  institutions  with  the  proviso  that  each 
school  educate  annually  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
gent children  (white).  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  indigentchildren,  ortheirparents,  generally  pre- 
ferred ignorance  to  the  stigma  of  "charity  scholar." 
There  were  frequent  protests  against  this  system, 
accompanied  by  proposals  of  plans  looking  to  mu- 
nicipal and  state  systems  of  schools  open  to  all 
children  and  under  the  sole  management  of  the 
civil  authority.  In  1839,  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege, a  Methodist  institution,  by  a  resolution  of  its 
trustees,  established  a  department  for  "the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  common  schools."  From 
1845  '^o  1850,  the  cities  established  school  systems, 
and  the  states,  at  the  close  of  the  50's,  had  inaugu- 
rated some  form  of  state  system,  excellent  on 
paper,  but,  from  causes  already  mentioned,  halting 
and  ineffective  in  operation.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  system  of  education,  which  had  be- 
gun with  a  university  and  extended  itself  down- 
ward to  the  elementary  schools,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  state  must  undertake  the  training 
of  teachers  for  its  schools.  Here  again  the  cities 
lead.  New  Orleans  establishing  (in  1848)  the  first 
public  normal  school  in  the  South.  The  subject  of 
state  normal  schools  was  generally  agitated,  but 
with  i860  the  period  closed. 

During  the  five  years  that  followed,  school  ques- 
tions were  of  minor  importance,  invasion  and  lack  j 
of  means  closing  the  schools  in  many  places.  In  ' 
Reconstruction  times  there  was  much  fairly  good 
and  even  excellent  school  legislation,  but  the 
Southern  voter  had  had  little  or  no  voice  in  its 
making,  and  enormously  increased  taxation,  where- 
by large  amounts  were  appropriated  to  schools, 
notoriously  asylums  for  political  friends,  along  with 
attempts  to  force  upon  the  people  mixed  schools 
and    negro  school  ofificials,  had  so  disgusted  the 
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people  of  these  states  that  the  public  school 
inspired,  for  some  years,  neither  love  nor  re- 
spect. By  1880,  the  South  had  come  to  its  own 
again;  new  avenues  of  industry  were  opening 
enticing  vistas;  the  strong,  sturdy  generation  that 
had  grown  up,  feeling  the  lack  of  the  education 
they  had  missed  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
last  twenty-years,  had  become  strong  advocates 
of  public  schools.  Experience  with  imported 
teachers,  who  were  frequently  undesirable,  both  as 
teachers  and  individuals,  while  inclined  "to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  every  thing  south  of  the 
Ohio,  added  to  the  need  of  the  young  people  of  the 
South  for  employment,  fostered  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish normal  schools.  The  Peabody  Fund  had  as- 
sisted, in  many  places,  in  establishing  normal 
classes,  which,  usually  only  through  reviews  of 
common  school  branches,  became  the  "little  light 
that  cast  its  beams  afar."  The  Peabody  Normal 
College  at  Nashville,  opened  in  1875,  became  the 
Mecca  of  aspiring  young  men  and  women,  and, 
with  its  high  scholastic  standard,  sent  back  into 
every  Southern  State  cultivated  teachers,  many 
of  whom  are  to-day  educational  leaders.  These 
influences,  combined  with  the  realization  that  the 
states  could  raise  money  to  meet  increasing 
demands  for  school  purposes,  made  the  state  nor- 
mal school  a  certainty,  and  the  early  8o's  saw  the 
beginnings  in  nearly  every  Southern  state.  To- 
day, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  except  Arkansas  with  a 
system  of  one  month  country  normals,  every  state 
has  at  least  one  state  normal  for  white  students. 
Many  have,  or  will  soon  establish,  the  same  for  col- 
ored students,  with  industrial  features  added. 

Now  for  the  conditions  under  which  tnese  state 
normals  work.  There  are  few  large  cities;  the  sec- 
tion is  principally  agricultural,  but  discoveries  of 
coal  and  iron  have  given  an  impetus  to  manufac- 
tures; villages  have  become  towns.  Up  to  within 
the  last  decade  the  elementary  school  was  the  only 
public  school  within  the  reach  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  rural  population,  consequently  the  state  nor- 
mals had  to  admit  on  a  bare  common  school  edu- 
cation ;  hence,  we  find  a  three  or  four  years'  normal 
course,  including  academic  instruction  and  profes- 
sional work.  To-day,  in  almost  every  small  town, 
there  is  a  high  school  department,  the  majority  of 
these  schools,  officered  by  trained  and  ambitious 
young  men  and  women,  in  a  few  years  promise  to 
do  excellent  work,  the  elementary  schools,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  state  normals,  having  improved 
rapidly. 


In  answer  to  the  series  of  inquiries  sent  out  by 
the  special  committee,  the  majority  of  principals 
and  superintendents  favored  entrance  requirements 
based  on  a  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
but  about  half  of  these  considered  it  not  yet  possi- 
ble under  present  conditions;  hence,  while  not 
regarding  academic  work  as  a  function  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  or  only  in  so  far  as  might  be  necessary 
to  methods  of  teaching  subjects,  they  nearly  all  in 
turn  advocated  an  academic  course,  corresponding 
generally  in  amount,  time,  and  order  to  that  of  a 
good  high  school,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  to  a  col- 
legecourse.  Thisquestionarises,  Are  wenotin  dan- 
ger of  becoming  so  hampered  and  bound  by  present 
conditions thatthey  may  come  to  seem  unchange- 
able.'' It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  cling  to  a 
grammar  school  preparation  for  normal  training,  we 
deliberately  lower  our  standards.  Further,  those 
young  people  are  in  need  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  tjiree  or  four  years'  high  school  course; 
the  normal  offers  an  equivalent  course  combined 
with  one  and  a  half  or  two  years'  professional  work, 
both  taking  the  time  of  a  good  high  school  course 
or  a  little  more.  While  the  South  is  not  alone  in 
these  conditions,  are  we  not  making  the  mistake 
of  putting  quantity  before  quality.'  Granted  that 
the  demand  for  normal  graduates  e.xceeds  the  sup- 
ply, at  the  rate  we  are  now  turning  out  graduates 
from  a  three-quarter  high  school  course  with  a  nor- 
mal attachment,  are  we  not  running  the  risk  of 
flooding  the  country  with  teachers  who  may  have 
method  but  not  sufficient  matter  to  support  the 
method  through  the  trials  of  years  of  teaching.'  By 
doing  academic  work,  the  state  normal  militates 
against  the  high  schools.  For  example.  Miss  X 
is  ready  to  pass  to  the  high  school  at  M — ;  instead, 
she  elects  to  go  to  the  state  normal,  and  in  three 
or  four  years  returns  with  state  diploma.  Her  class- 
mates have  gone  through  the  city  high  school — and 
found  it  hard  work,  too,  and  have  yet  to  take  two 
years  in  the  city  training-school  besides.  Do  they 
draw  no  conclusions.'  Can  the  state  normal  peo- 
ple accuse  the  city  superintendent  of  high  treason 
if  he  does  not  give  the  preference  to  their  gradu- 
ates, or  if  other  localities  whose  superintendents 
know  the  conditions  prefer  other  preparation  .'  You 
may  say  that  the  state  normal  schools  aim  particu- 
larly to  prepare  teachers  for  country  schools.  Then 
you  have  declared  that  the  rural  schools  are  not 
to  have  the  best  teachers,  and  the  cities  can  look 
elsewhere  for  trained  teachers. 

Another  thing,  the  normal  school  is  not,  like  the 
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elementary  or  the  secondary  school,  for  all  who 
want  to  come,  but  it  is  established  by  the  state  for 
a  special  purpose;  viz.,  to  provide  properly  equipped 
teachers  for  its  schools,  and  authorities  must  have 
the  best  attainable  material  for  making  teachers; 
conseqently,  the  standard  they  fix  will  be  the  prep- 
aration to  which  all  applicants  lor  entrance  therein 
will  aspire.  Through  the  state  normal  school,  the 
state  says  to  prospective  teachers,  "This  is  what 
we  demand  as  employer.     Can  you  fill  the  bill.''" 

In  the  South,  the  state  normal  school  problem 
has  two  distinct  phases,  a  normal  school  for  white 
students  modeled  as  far  as  possible  on  the  best 
lines,  scholastic  and  professional,  and  the  normal 
school  for  colored  students,  where  elementary  pro- 
fessional training  must  be  combined  with  special 
industrial  work.  The  latter  is  distinctively  a  south- 
ern problem  and  must  be  worked  out  by  the  south- 
ern people  as  they  come  to  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  industrial  status  of  the  negro  and  his 
place  in  our  economic  progress.  In  the  former, 
the  problems  which  the  southern  state  normal 
school  has  to  confront  are  essentially  the  same  as 
the  normal  schools  in  other  states  have  conquered 
orarestill  battling  with.  Opening  their  doors  some- 
what later  than  their  brethren  of  the  North  and  East, 
they  have  had,  in  their  pioneer  work,  the  example 
of  others  to  warn  them  of  rocks  ahead.  Of  the 
problems  that  still  remain  or  that  have  risen  of  late 
years,  they  again  have  the  advantage  in  working 
with  those  more  experienced  than  themselves. 


Classical  Training. 


EBEN  ALEXANDER,    PROFESSOR   OF    GREEK    LANGUAGE    AND 
LITERATURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Pudd'nhead  Wilson  defines  a  classic  as  "A  book 
which  people  praise  and  don't  read."  He  may  not 
have  had  Greek  and  Latin  classics  alone  in  mind, 
for  even  the  English  classics  are  now  praised  rather 
than  read. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  now  no 
considerable  opposition  to  classical  study.  Some 
years  ago  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  an  address 
named  with  fair  prettiness  "A  College  Fetich," 
urged  that  Greek  and  Latin  be  omitted  from  col- 
lege courses,  or  that  the  time  devoted  to  their  study 
be  largely  dimished.     He  was  advising  what  oth- 

*  Abtract  of  an  Address  delivered  before  tke  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee 


ers,  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band 
had  already  put  into  practice.  As  is  natural,  many 
of  our  institutions  went  to  the  other  extreme;  but 
broad-minded  men  soon  came  to  see  that  the  high- 
est scholarship  is  impossible  without  the  classics. 
Room  for  more  extended  study  of  science  and  mod- 
ern languages  in  college  courses  was  asked,  and 
given.  It  is  true  that  the  time  devoted  to  Greek 
and  Latin  has  been  shorteued,  but  they  may  be 
taken  as  elective  studies  in  most  of  the  colleges; 
fewer  students  study  them,  but  those  few  study 
them  in  far  better  ways;  and  they  are  probably  on 
surer  and  truer  ground  than  at  any  time  within  fifty 
years.  Their  real  danger  is  in  two  things:  prepar- 
atory training  in  these  languages  (especially  in 
Greek)  is  harder  to  get  than  it  once  was;  and  many 
students,  who  do  not  know  what  studies  are  best 
for  them,  are  apt  to  choose  courses  which  include 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  or  only  one  of  them,  find- 
ing out  when  too  late,  what  they  have  missed. 
Classical  training  now  means  either  the  partial 
training  obtained  from  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  through  the 
second  year  of  the  college  course;  or  the  more  com- 
plete training  which  those  students  receive  who 
elect  to  study  these  languages  also  during  the  third 
and  fourth  year  of  their  courses.  In  the  great 
number  of  studies  most  students  now  get  only  the 
partial  training  in  the  classics.  The  complete 
training  is  the  best  training  for  life;  the  partial 
training  is  the  ne.xt  best,  considered  in  all  other 
ways  and  as  the  ground-work  of  other  studies. 

We  teachers  are  partly  to  blame  for  what  seems 
to  me  th'=:  great  evil  in  education  to-day:  that  is, 
the  opinion  that  the  object  of  education  is  simply 
the  getting  of  knowledge.  We  ought  to  know, 
better  than  others,  though  all  may  know  it,  that, 
if  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  its  aim,  our  teaching  is 
a  miserable  failure.  We  see  proof  of  it  every  day 
in  our  students,  in  ourselves.  What  do  we  truly 
know  about  the  things  we  once  studied,  e.xceptthe 
few  subjects  that  we  have  continued  to  study,  or  to 
think  about  with  care.'  It  is  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge that  stays  by  us,  and  "general  knowledge 
is  a  general  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  and  a 
particular  ignorance  of  all  its  details."  School  and 
coDege  training  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
professional  education.  That  belongs  to  profes- 
sional schools.  The  education  with  which  we  have 
to  do  is  a  "preparation,  not  an  end;"  it  is  the  gen- 
eral development,  direction,  inspiration  and  educa- 
tion of  the  mental  powers;"  above  all  it  is  the  build- 
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ing  of  character,  of  the  best  manhood  and  the  best 
womanhood  in  what  Mill  has  called  the  "wisdom 
of  life."  It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  what  education 
does  for  one.  According  to  Mark  Twain,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cabbage  and  a  cauliflower  is  that 
the  cauliflower  has  had  a  colic        education. 

The  views  of  education  oftti  'eld,  if  advanced 
about  any  other  matter,  would  be  considered  sel- 
fish, narrow,  vulgar.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are 
more  likely  than  not  to  fail  of  their  object.  We 
say  that  we  want  our  sons  to  study  certain  things 
because  those  things  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
professions.  Nobody  knows  what  his  son  is  going 
to  be.  Find  out  what  work  in  life  any  ten  men  of 
your  acquaintance  had  especially  in  view  during 
their  school  and  college  years,  and  then  think  what 
their  work  actually  has  been.  In  our  country,  vary- 
ing circumstances  mainly  determine  one's  profes- 
sion. At  present,  when  professional  education 
often  enters  largely  into  school  and  college  educa- 
tion in  the  most  specialized  way,  young  men  are 
sometimes  forced,  to  their  own  hurt,  to  pursue  cer- 
tain professions  because  their  education  has  been 
so  narrow  that  it  fits  them  for  nothing  else.  Sober 
common  sense  will  convince  anybody  that  the  best 
training  is  a  broad  and  liberal  education  as  a  basis, 
with  a  professional  education  built  upon  that, 
instead  of  upon  itself,  or  upon  nothing.  When  one 
knows  what  his  life-work  is  to  be,  then  he  ought  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But  he  will  do  no  good  by 
going  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  only  to  find  out  that 
he  is  to  spend  his  life  ballooning.  James  Russell 
Lowell  has  said:  "The  chief  end  of  classical  stud- 
ies is  in  giving  young  men  a  love  for  something 
apart  from  and  above  the  more  vulgar  associations 
of  life."  He  meant  young  men  and  young  women. 
As  culture  studies  nothing  can  be  better  than 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  they  form 
so  small  a  part  of  the  education  of  women.  We 
have  been  wont  to  believe  that  any  kind  of  learn- 
ing is  good  enough  for  women,  little  bits  of  mathe- 
matics and  History  and  French  and  music  and 
polite  literature,  with  the  "parlor  boarder"  as  the 
highest  type  of  student.  About  all  that  we  have 
usually  thought  them  worthy  of  getting  is  included 
in  Steele's  complimentto Elizabeth  Hastings:  "To 
love  her  is  a  liberal  education."  Dr.  Gregory's  "A 
legacy  to  his  Daughters,"  includes  this  advice:  "If 
you  happen  to  have  any  learning,  keep  it  a  pro- 
found secret,  especially  from  the  men,  who  gener- 
ally look  with  a  jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  a 
woman  of  great  parts  and  cultivated  understand- 


ing." And  Bret  Harte's  heroine  "Had  been  ex- 
pensively educated,  was  profoundly  ignorant  in  two 
languages,  with  a  trained  misunderstanding  of 
music  and  painting,  and  a  natural  and  faultless 
taste  in  dress."  Julia  Ward  Howe,  began  Greek 
after  she  had  reached  her  seventieth  year  and  speaks 
of  her  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  plays  of  Soph- 
ocles recently. 

A  curious  thing  happened  in  England  a  few 
years  ago.  The  senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge decided,  by  a  vote  of  525  to  185,  to  retain 
Greek  among  the  requirements  for  admission.  The 
men  most  prominent  in  the  arguments  for  dropping 
it  were  teachers  of  Greek;  the  men  who  opposed 
its  discontinuance  were  men  like  Feeeman  and 
Gladstone,  whose  only  interest  in  the  question 
came  from  their  unselfish  love  for  Greek,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  what  it  had  done  for  them.  Be- 
fore many  years  Greek  and  Latin  may  cease  to  be 
required  there,  and  classical  teachers  will  be  fore- 
most in  bringing  about  that  end.  All  that  they 
desire  is  that  classical  courses  be  put  upon  exactly 
the  same  footing  with  other  courses,  knowing  that 
if  this  be  done,  they  will  not  suffer.  The  scientists 
are  not  yet  willing.  At  most  colleges  students 
can  enter  the  scientific  courses  with  at  least  two 
years  shorter  preparation  than  that  demanded  of 
classical  students.  At  our  great  universities,  how- 
ever, where  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  actually  re- 
quired for  admission,  candidates  who  do  not  offer 
these  languages  must  stand  examination  on 
advanced  subjects  which  demand  an  equal  amount  of 
time  in  preparation.  It  ought  to  be  so  everywhere, 
audit  must  be  so,  else  sciencewillbetheloser.  The 
best  students  of  science  to-day,  in  all  of  our  col- 
leges, are  classical  students.  There  is  room  for 
the  classics  and  sciences  and  modern  languages, — 
not  for  complete  study  of  them  all;  a  life-time 
could  not  supply  room  for  that.  There  are  many 
subjects  for  study,  and  we  foolishly  insist  upon  all 
of  them.  The  result  is  half-learning  of  anything. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  students  scattering  their 
energies  among  eight  or  ten  subjects  at  once. 
They  have  to  say  with  Stockton's  cook,  who  was 
also  chambermaid,  butler  and  everything  else: 
"Whin  ye  have  to  be  iverything,  ye  can't  be  inny- 
thing  to  no  great  ixtint."  The  best  course,  from 
the  time  a  student  begins  his  or  her  preparation  for 
college  through  the  second  year  in  college,  is  this: 
English,  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  history,  a 
modern  language,  elementary  physics  and  chem- 
istry; this  to  be  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  all 
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students.  By  that  time,  it  can  easily  be  seen  in 
what  direction  any  student's  mind  turns.  After 
that,  require  only  those  subjects  which  are  essen- 
tial to  any  well  rounded  education, — subjects  like 
English,  German,  general  chemistry,  philosophy, 
political  and  social  science.  This  will  allow  time 
for  fuller  study  in  any  two  or  three  lines  already 
entered  upon,  it  may  be  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  English,  biology,  philosophy,  modern 
languages, — in  short,  it  may  be  any  subject  in- 
cluded in  the  college  course.  This  is  the  only 
really  satisfactory  course  for  students  to  pursue. 
When  they  have  done  this,  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  professional  schools;  they  have  had  liberal 
training  as  the  foundation  of  all  their  study,  and 
special  training  in  certain  subjects;  they  have  not 
had  an  unsound  smattering.  Boys  and  girls  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  mental  discipline  is  best. 
They  do  not  care  a  snap  for  mental  discipline. 

The  beginnings  of  Greek  and  Latin  require  good, 
honest  work  of  the  learner,  as  all  studies  which 
furnish  proper  mental  discipline  must  do.  The  old 
proverb  says,  "Good  and  quickly  come  seldom  to- 
gether." Young  students,  however,  are  often  kept 
out  of  classical  studies  by  silly  fears;  sometimes 
because  of  the  awfulness  of  "Greek  roots."  No- 
body who  learns  Greek  has  much  to  do  with  Greek 
roots,  but  that  term  is  supposed  to  mean  a  great 
deal.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  well  known  expres- 
sion "Grinding  the  negro  under  the  heel."  Nobody 
ever  saw  a  negro  ground  under  the  heel,  but  it  is 
to  many  people  a  fearful  fact. 

Another  accusation  against  Greek  and  Latin  is,' 
they  are  dead.  They  are  not  dead.  Latin  is  no 
longer  spoken,  but  "  its  silence  is  golden."  Both 
•of  them  live  in  our  language,  literature,  political, 
social  and  religious  life;  in  education,  law,  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  philosophy,  morals,  agriculture, 
art.  They  live  in  every  part  of  modern  civilization. 
If  the  classical  parts  of  English,  German,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  were  taken  out,  practically 
nothing  of  culture-value  would  be  left.  For  the 
expression  of  higher  forms  of  thought,  words  of 
classical  origin  are  used.  Test  the  truth  of  this 
statement  by  examining  the  words  used  on  any 
page  of  any  English  book.  We  get  on  pretty 
well  with  only  a  half-knowledge  of  what  words 
mean,  just  as  a  man  gets  on  fairly  well  with  half  the 
usual  number  of  legs.     Most  people  prefer  two. 

As  for  Greek,  it  is  not  dead  in  any  sense.  There 
is  less  difference  between  the  language  of  Plato 
and  that  of  the  New   Testament  than  there  is  be- 


tween the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  the 
London  Times;  and  far  less  of  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  of 
an  Athenian  newspaper  published  to-day  than 
there  is  between  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  that 
of  Shakespeare.  The  student  of  language  may,  in 
the  Greek,  study  its  changes  through  a  continuous 
period  of  nearly  3,000  years.  If  there  were  no 
other  reasons  for  studying  Greek,  this  fact  alone 
would  make  it  worthy  of  study.  It  is  a  wonderful 
truth  that  every  phase  of  modern  life  and  thought 
finds  clearest  expression  in  the  Greek  language. 
As  a  wise  critic  puts  it,  "Oblivion  looks  in  the  face 
of  the  Grecian  muse  only  to  forget  her  errand." 

All  modern  literatures  go  straight  back  to  clas- 
sical literature.  Palgrave,  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  said:  "The  thorough  study  of  English 
literature  is  hopeless  unless  based  on  an  equally 
thorough  study  of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome."  And  Professor  Moulton,  of  Cambridge, 
now  of  Chicago  University,  in  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  ought  to  give  up  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  be  taught  our  own  literature,  asks:  "But 
what  is  'our  own  literature.''  The  main  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  more  truly  our  literary  an- 
cestors than  English  writers  of  past  generations." 
Professors  of  English  everywhere  are  among  the 
strongest  supporters  of  classical  training.  German 
and  French  literature  is  just  as  fully  saturated  with 
classical  influences. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  Greek  and 
Latin, fortheirliteraturtsalone,  ifnothinghad  come 
down  to  us  but  the  works  of  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
Plato  and  Demosthenes;  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace 
and  Tacitus.  But  time  has  spared  to  us  noble 
works  in  addition  to  these.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the 
scientist,  made  some  years  ago  with  great  care  a 
list  of  "One  Hundred  Best  Books."  Nobody  would 
charge  him  with  a  leaning  toward  the  classics. 
And  yet,  of  his  one  hundred  best  books,  no  less 
than  twenty-one  are  the  works  of  classical  writers, 
six  by  Latin,  and  fifteen  by  Greek  authors.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  best  literature  of  the  world 
and  of  all  time  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome! 
Anybody  who  follows  the  streams  of  literature  to 
their  source,  will  find  that  source  in  Greek  and 
Latin  writings.  And  it  is  no  feeble  spring  when 
he  reaches  it.  It  is  the  spring  that  waters  the 
world. 

Modern  literature  comes  closest  to  our  lives  and 
thoughts.  In  actual  value  and  variety,  the  classics 
can  not,  of  course,  be  compared  with  it.     But  it  is 
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none  the  less  true  that  the  best  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  all  modern  literature  can  be  had 
only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of 
the  ancient  classical  writers. 

In  political  and  social  science,  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  of  direct  use  to  us  of  to- 
day. The  larger  problems  were  first  wrought  out 
in  their  time,  and  one  who  thoroughly  investigates 
them  now  must  go  back  to  the  beginning.  One 
who  looks  through  the  index  to  Jowett's  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  is  struck  with  the  occurrence  of  terms 
seen  every  day  in  the  discussion  of  political  and 
social  questions.  The  treatment  is  not  crude- 
Nothing  that  Plato  wrote  is  crude.  A  well  known 
lecturer  on  political  science  said  the  other  day  that 
the  book  which  had  been  most  helpful  to  him  in 
his  studies  was  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  These 
questions  entered  so  largely  into  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  the  ancients  that  we  find  them  treated 
by  writers  of  every  class. 

The  test  of  time  furnishes  strong  proof  of  the 
surpassing  excellence  of  the  classics.  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  speak  to-day  to  larger  audi- 
ences than  in  their  lifetime.  More  people  read 
Homer  and  Horace  and  Virgil  now  than  thous- 
ands of  years  ago.  Great  works  live  for  a  hundred 
years,  possibly;  the  greatest  works  live  forever. 

In  religion  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  if  we  try.  Why  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek.'  God  in  His  wisdom  knew  what 
He  was  doing,  though  some  persons,  who  object  to 
the  study  of  Greek,  know  better.  Theologians  say 
that  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek,  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  more  useful  to  them  than  the  Hebrew. 
No  book  has  been  so  perfectly  translated  as  the 
Bible;  yet  it  is  easy  for  a  student  of  Greek  to  see, 
by  comparison  of  any  half  dozen  verses  of  the  ori- 
ginal with  our  English  version,  that  the  transla- 
tion fails  to  bring  out  all  the  phases  of  thought,  the 
fullest  understanding  of  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, unless  one  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  half- 
knowledge.  The  English  language  was  not  made 
exactly  to  fit  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the 
ancient  languages.  No  modern  language  was.  The 
works  of  the  Church  Fathers,  who  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  ought  to  be  read  by  ministers  who 
would  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  profession, 
and  by  all  other  students  of  religion.  There  is 
more  in  the  Church  Fathers  than  there  is  in  Tal- 
mage. 

If  there  is  any  subject  with  which  we  teachers 
take  pride  in  being  familiar  it  is  education.     After 


all,  who  is  it  that  instructs  us  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing .'  In  every  one  of  its  leading  principles  our 
teachers  are  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Quintillian.  Rousseau  gave  no  undue  credit  to 
Plato  in  saying,  "Read  the  Republic  of  Plato.  It 
is  not  a  work  on  politics,  as  those  persons  think 
who  judge  books  by  their  titles  alone.  It  is  the 
finest  treatise  on  education  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten." 

The  rising  study  of  the  world  is  philosophy — 
mental  and  moral.  Not  philosophy  as  we  have  often 
known  it:  taught  by  some  worthy  old  college  pres- 
ident, who  had  his  head  full  of  college  business  and, 
in  addition,  heard  classes  recite  from  a  text-book. 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  which  we  hear  all  sorts 
of  mocking  and  disparaging  things  from  those  who 
have  not  informed  themselves  of  the  true  progress 
of  thought.  It  is  the  love  and  search  after  wisdom, 
the  science  of  truth,  the  science  of  duty.  The  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  must  be  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar.  Without  these  languages  he  can  accom- 
plish nothing.  Philosophy  is  connected  with  all 
learning,  and  the  roots  of  philosophy  are  in  the 
ancient  Greek  writers.  Emerson  says  of  one:  "Plato 
is  entitled  to  Omar's  fanatical  compliment  to  the 
Koran,  when  he  said,  'Burn  the  libraries,  for  their 
value  is  in  this  book.'  These  sentences  contain  the 
culture  of  nations;  these  are  the  cornerstone  of 
schools;  these  are  the  fountain-head  of  litera- 
ture. A  discipline  it  is  in  logic,  arithmetic,  taste, 
symmetry,  poetry,  language,  rhetoric,  ontology, 
morals,  or  practical  wisdom.  .  .  .  Plato  is  phil- 
osophy and  philosophy,  Plato.  .  .  .  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato  have  preoccupied  every  school  of 
learning,  every  lover  of  thought,  every  church,  every 
poet,  making  it  impossible  to  think,  on  certain  levels, 
except  through  him." 

Now,  this  seems  to  be  overpraise.  Read  Plato 
and  see  for  yourselves.  Then  read  Aristotle,  and 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Seneca,  and 
Lucretius,  omitting  all  the  other  ancient  philoso- 
phers. You  will  plainly  see  that  the  study  of  phil- 
osophy is  hopeless  without  the  classics.  Do  not 
suppose  that  all  this  reading  will  weaken  your  eyes. 
There  is  not  very  much  of  it.  The  ancients  had  a 
way  of  saying  what  they  meant,  and  stopping  when 
they  got  through.  A  lawyer  who  has  just  got  his 
license  sometimes  speaks  for  a  whole  day.  Demos- 
thenes seldom  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour.  That 
is  one  reason  wh)'  Demosthenes's  speeches  were 
sometimes  better  than  the  young  la\^'3-er's. 

In  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  even  in  agricul- 
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ture,  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  of 
practical  value  now;  in  many  particulars  of  great 
value.  Roman  law  is  the  foundation  of  all  law. 
Scholarly  lawyers  work  from  the  foundation ;  others 
may  be  satisfied  if  they  have  acquired  that  art 
which  Swift  called  the  -t  of  being  deep-learned 
and  shallow  read."  Th  an  who  first  placed  the 
practice  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  basis  was  the 
old  Greek,  Hippocrates,  the  "father  of  medicine.'' 
The  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  shine 
upon  his  mind.  Dapper  young  pill-box  could  teach 
Hippocrates  a  good  many  things.  But  Hippo- 
crates cured  as  large  a  percentage  of  his  patients 
as  pill-box  cures.  Galen  and  Celsus  will  also  re- 
pay the  physician's  study.  The  work  done  by  the 
Greek  mathematicians  was  so  excellent  that  parts 
of  it,  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  for  example,  are  still 
thought  worthy  of  use  in  modern  schools.  In  agri- 
culture, the  Greek  compilation  called  Geoponika, 
and  the  Latin  treatises  by  Cato,  Varro,  Columella, 
and  Palladius  can  to-day  be  read  with  profit  by 
students  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  In  more  of 
the  sciences  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  of  direct  use 
to  us.  Agassiz  said:  "In  some  ways  the  study 
of  natural  history  has  lost  rather  than  gained  in 
modern  civilization.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  well  informed  the  Greeks  were,  for  in- 
stance, about  the  structure  of  animals.  Aristotle 
knew  more  of  certain  kinds  of  animals  and  their 

general   relations  .than  is  known    now 

Strange  to  say,  I  have  studied  the  selachians  on 
the  South  American  coast  by  the  light  of  Aris- 
totle's researches  upon  them  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  more  than  2,000  years  ago." 

It  is  putting  the  argument  on  the  lowest  plane 
to  bring  forward  facts  to  prove  that  Greek  and 
Latin  deserve  to  be  studied  because  they  contain 
works  that  are  of  practical  value.  I  merely  want 
to  show  that  ancient  life  stands  in  closest  relation 
to  modern  life  in  many  ways.  There  are  things 
better  and  higher  than  practical  values.  It  is  for 
those  nobler  things  that  we  read  the  classical  lan- 
guages. Nobody  can  quite  define  culture.  The 
riches  of  all  the  earth  can  not  buy  it.  It  is,  of  all 
things  in  this  world,  the  best  thing  to  strive  for, 
except  health  and  right  living;  and  right  living  is 
the  highest  type  of  culture.  Study  alone  cannot 
give  it,  but  it  is  not  denied  by  well  informed  critics 
that  the  classics  are  beyond  comparison  the  best 
culture  studies.  One  reason  for  this  is  their  sim- 
plicity.   Perhaps  the  most  highly  cultured  man  that 


we  have  had  in  America  says,  "The  highest  out- 
come of  culture  is  simplicity." 

Classical  scholars  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
all  worthy  literature,  with  all  learning.  That  sym- 
pathy is  essential  to  culture.  If  a  college  graduate 
has  only  that  as  the  fruit  of  his  years  of  study,  he 
is  am  ply  repaid,  and  he  can  not  have  that  without  hav- 
ing many  other  good  things  with  it.  The  hard,  prac- 
tical life,  which  we  Americans  lead,  needs  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  culture-studies.  Scientific  students 
are  getting  less  of  such  studies  every  year.  Even 
their  introduction  to  German  is  often  through  read- 
ers made  up  of  selections  from  writers  on  science, 
in  order  that  no  time  may  be  wasted  on  literature. 
Many  of  the  men  who  teach  science  in  our  colleges 
have  themselves  had  some  classical  training;  but 
there  is  danger  that  their  successors,  will  have  had 
comparatively  little  of  Liberal  training  of  any  kind. 
Darwin  lamented  this  evil.  "  My  mind,"  he  wrote, 
"seems  to  have  become  a  machine  for  grinding 
general  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts;  but 
why  this  should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  alone  on  which  the  higher  tastes 
depend  I  cannot  conceive.  The  loss  of  these  tastes 
is  the  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be  inju- 
rious to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the 
moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the  emotional  part 
of  our  nature."  Compare  with  this  what  Lowell 
says:  "  It  is  no  sentimental  argument  for  this 
study  that-  the  most  justly  balanced,  the  most 
serene,  and  the  most  fecundating  minds  since  the 
revival  of  learning  have  been  steeped  in,  and  satu- 
ated  with  Greek  Literature.  We  know  not  whither 
other  studies  will  lead  us,  especially  if  dissociated 
from  this;  we  do  know  to  what  summits,  far  above 
our  lower  region  of  turmoil,  this  has  led,  and  what 
the  many  sided  outlook  thence."  I  believe  heartily 
in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  I  am  only  calling 
attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  real  evil.  No  spe- 
cialist can  afford  to  neglect  these  studies  which  have 
given,  and  in  all  probability  best  give,  the  largest 
views  of  life.  An  oculist  who  treats  only  diseases  of 
the  eye  must  know  the  whole  body.  The  president 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Engineer- 
ing said  in  his  address  this  year:  "The  highest  suc- 
cess is  to  be  reached  quickly,  as  a  rule,  only  by  those 
engineers  who  have  had  adequate  preliminary  in- 
struction in  culture  studies,  which  is  another  name 
for  the  liberal  arts." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  classical  train- 
ing is  the  fact  that  those  who  know  most  about  it 
value  it  most.     In  other  matters  we  quickly  accept 
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such  proof.  We  hardly  seek  an  opinion  of  Cher- 
okee county  from  a  citizen  of  New  Hanover,  who 
may  have  spent  a  few  days  in  Murphy,  or,  possibly, 
has  never  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
College  professors,  who  are  supposed  to  make  their 
living  by  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  poor 
witnesses.  But  statesmeti,  philosophers,  lawyers, 
authors,  ministers,  professors  in  other  departments 
agree  with  them — men  like  Gladstone,  Mill,  Lowell, 
Freeman,  Woolsey,  Palgrave,  Joynes,  Hoffman, 
Hemholtz — the  whole  philosophical  faculty  of  the 
greatest  University  in  the  world — the  University  of 
Berlin.  These  men  and  countless  others  have  borne 
witness  to  the  worth  of  classical  training. 

But  suppose  they  are  mistaken, suppose  that  other 
studies  ought  to  fill  the  place  in  education  that  the 
classical  languages  have  filled  long  and  well, — 
what  shall  those  other  studies  be.'  It  is  a  serious 
question,  the  most  important  in  higher  education. 
It  is,  as  yet,  an  unanswered  question.  The  wildest 
suggestions  have  been  made.  Some  extremists 
have  said  that  the  answer  is  type  writing,  short- 
hand, and  telegraphy.  These  arts  train,  they  say, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  and  require  the  student 
to  exercise  the  closest  powers  of  observation.  So 
they  do.  Then,  too,  these  studies  can  be  mastered 
in  a  short  time,  while  classical  training  is  a  matter 
of  years.  And  so  a  good  many  parents,  by  substi- 
tuting these  practical  studies  for  the  classics,  seek 
to  accomplish  the  "judicious  development  of  all  of 
the  faculties"  of  their  children.  But  most  people 
agree  that  any  symmetrical  training  must  include 
the  five  great  branches  of  study:  mathematics,  lan- 
guage, philosophy,  science,  history,  literature  and 
art.  These  divisionsaregrounded  in  humannature, 
because  they  correspond  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"  five-fold  outlook  of  the  mind  upon  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  man."  Nobody  who  thinks 
will  say  that  language  and  literature  are  not  essen- 
tial to  well-rounded  education.  Everybody  does 
not  think. 

If  the  substitution  ought  to  be  other  languages 
and  literature,  what  shall  they  be  .'  English,  French, 
and  German,  we  usually  hear  as  sn  answer.  Eng- 
lish all  students  must  have.  There  is  no  danger  of 
getting  too  much  of  it.  It  is  the  language  which 
itiost  of  us  hear  first  as  babies,  then  use  in  our  think- 
ing, speaking,  writing,  reading,  all  through  our 
lives.  We  ought  to  know  it  tolerably  well.  It  is 
not  comfortable  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  we 
never  learn  it  perfectly.  English  is,  and  should  be, 
studied  every  day,  from  the   time  the  child  enters 


school  to  the  time  the  man  or  woman  leaves  college; 
and  after  that,  too.  But,  the  philosopher  was  right 
who  said,  "  Unless  we  know  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  type  of  character  of  some  other  people  than 
ourselves,  we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  our  death, 
with  our  intellects  only  half  expanded,"  and  he  was 
also  right  when  he  added,  "And  the  best  people 
to  know  are  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans." 
The  best  teachers  of  English  tell  \us  that  the  high- 
est excellence  in  our  own  language  and  literature 
can  be  reached  only  by  those  who  have  had  train- 
ing in  the  classics,  because  in  them  is  laid  the 
"foundation  of  all  systematic  and  thorough  liter- 
ary study."  English  is  not  to  be  substituted  for 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  to  be  studied  best  with  and 
through  itself  and  them. 

If  we  must  have  English,  and  not  as  a  substitute, 
we  are  told  that  German  and  French  ought  to  be  the 
substitutes.  Just  why  not  German  and  Spanish,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Possibly  it  is  because  we  think 
that,  if  we  happened  to  be  invited  to  a  foreign 
court,  Spanish  would  not  make  us  shine  there  as 
French  is  said  to  do  so  readily;  or,  that  if  we  knew 
Spanish  only,  we  might  be  left  to  starve  at  some 
European  hotel.  We  have  no  reason  for  liking  the 
Spaniards,  but,  in  view  of  our  close  relations  with 
Spanish  speaking  peoples,  we  might  do  worse 
things  than  study  Spanish.  The  fact  is,  all  of 
the  modern  languages, — German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Modern  Greek — repay  study. 
But  they  can  never  repay  it  in  the  same  ways  as 
the  classical  languages.  The  best  of  the  modern 
languages,  after  English,  is,  undoubtedly,  German, 
best  ia  itself,  best  as  the  key  which  unlocks  for  us 
the  treasures  of  German  thought.  No  scholar  can 
do  without  German.  By  all  means  let  students 
have  all  of  the  German  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages that  they  can  get.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
studied  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  ends  as 
the  classics. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  classica 
training  and  for  all  of  the  modern  languages  that 
students  need.  But  students  are  not  usually  al- 
lowed to  learn  the  modern  languages.  Teachers, 
knowing  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  close  and 
careful  study  in  the  classics,  insist  upon  teaching 
modern  languages  in  the  same  way.  It  is  some- 
what as  if  you  asked  the  waiter  for  broiled  steak 
and  he  should  say  to  you:  "We  have  no  steak, 
but  we  have  some  very  nice  ice  cream,  and  I  will 
have  some  of  that  broiled  for  you."  Before  very 
long,   bright  young  men  and   women  are  going  to 
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find  out  that  they  can,  in  less  than  a  year,  learn  to 
speak  and  read  any  modern  language  rather  better 
than  some  of  their  teachers  do  now,  and  they  will 
proceed  to  learn  them.  Nothing  except  the  clas- 
sical languages  has  yet  been  found  great  enough 
to  serve  as  the  central  group  of  studies.  Lowell, 
perhaps  the  highest  type  of  scholar  that  this  con- 
tinent has  produced,  himself  a  professor  of  modern 
languages,  has  nobly  said:  "I  hope  the  day  may 
never  come  when  the  weightier  matters  of  a  lan- 
guage,— namely,  such  parts  of  its  literature  as  have 
overcome  death  by  reason  of  their  wisdom  and  of 
the  beauty  in  which  it  is  incarnated;  such  parts  as 
are  universal  by  reason  of  their  civilizing  prop- 
erties, their  power  to  elevate  and  fortify  the  mind, 
— I  hope  the  day  may  never  come  when  these  are 
not  predominant  in  the  teaching  given  here.  Let 
the  humanities  be  maintained  undiminished  in  their 
ancient  right.  Leave  in  their  traditional  preemi- 
nence those  arts  that  were  rightfully  called  liberal; 
those  studies  that  kindle  the  imagination  and 
through  it  irradiate  the  reason;  those  studies  that 
manumitted  the  modern  mind;  those  in  which  the 
brains  of  finest  temper  have  found  alike  their  stim- 
ulus and  their  repose,  taught  by  them  that  the 
power  of  intellect  is  heightened  in  proportion  as  it 
is  made  gracious  by  measure  and  symmetry.  Give 
us  science  too;  but  give  first  of  all,  and  last  of  all, 
the  science  that  ennobles  life  and  makes  it  gen- 
erous. Many-sidedness  of  culture  makes  our  vision 
clearer  and  keener  in  particulars.  For,  after  all, 
the  noblest  definition  of  science  is  that  breadth  and 
impartiality  of  view  which  liberates  the  mind  from 
specialties,  and  enables  it  to  organize  whatever  we 
learn,  so  that  it  becomes  real  knowledge  by  being 
brought  into  true  and  helpful  relation  with  the 
rest." 

riusic  in  the  Common  Schools. 


CHAS.  J.   BROCKMANN,  GREENSBORO  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Music  is  a  necessity.  Were  it  not,  it  would  not 
be  practiced  in  some  form  by  every  people  on  the 
earth.  Nor  would  it  have  been  practiced  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record.  Nor  would 
it  be  promised  as  one  of  the  chiefest  enjoyments 
and  occupations  when  our  mission  on  earth  is 
ended,  and  we  go  to  swell  the  glorious  anthems 
around  the  throne  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  music,  and  that  most 
easily  learned,  is  the  music  of  the  human  voice. 

Many  people  suppose  that  music  is  a  special  gift. 


and  that  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  to  make 
music  is  not  generally  vouchsafed  to  mankind. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  color-blind  people 
and  there  are  also  tone-deaf  persons,  those  that 
can  not  distinguish  which  is  the  higher  in  pitch  of 
two  different  sounds.  But  the  great  mass  of  human- 
ity know,  appreciate,  and  love  the  melodic,  rythmic, 
and  harmonic  arrangement  of  sounds  that  is  called 
music.  There  are  persons  with  the  musical  sense 
abnormally  developed,  as  there  are  in  every  other 
art  or  science,  but  they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
masses.  Statistics  show  that  in  this  country  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  people  can  learn  to  sing,  while  in 
Germany,  where  music  has  been  much  more  uni- 
versally practiced,  the  percentage  is  i.inety-eight. 
It  is  probably  true  that  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  average  congregation  in  a  North  Car- 
olina church  sing  even  the  best  known  hymns,  and 
I  think  we  can  include  in- this  those  that  merely 
hum  the  tune. 

The  percentage  of  our  people  that  can  sing  from 
notes  is  very  small,  indeed.  In  a  church  of  400 
members  it  is  hard  to  get  a  choir  of  12  or  16,  and 
the  requisite  five  or  six  male  voices  are  frequently 
not  to  be  had  at  all.  From  where,  then,  are  we  to 
■get  the  much  grander  and  more-to-be-desired  con- 
gregational singing  if  we  can't  start  a  church  choir.^ 
Singing  is  healthful  exercise,  is  a  highly  appreci- 
ated accomplishment,  is  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  instrumental  music  study.  Singing  uplifts 
the  soul,  draws  humanity  into  closer  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy, and  helps  us  for  a  while  to  turn  away  from 
the  sordid  cares  of  earth.  When  vocal  music  is  to 
be  rehearsed,  a  great  many  are  found  who  would 
like  to  sing.  A  few  can  sing  correctly  from  notes; 
others  can  follow  the  time  by  watching  the  notes, 
but  don't  understand  time;  others  can  beat  time, 
but  can't  sing  the  intervals  in  pitch;  the  remainder 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  notes,  but  manage  to  sing 
in  the  chord,  the  tenor  singing  the  base  or  alto  note 
or  in  some  other  way  upsetting  the  balance  and 
proportions  of  the  composition.  And  these  are  not 
dull  people.  They  simply  have  not  been  taught 
sight-singing  while  they  were  young  and  had  time 
for  it.  But  there  is  a  class  of  singers  that  will  not 
try  to  learn  notes.  They  have  an  idea  that  written 
music  is  something  very  deep  and  hard  to  compre- 
hend. So  it  is,  if  you  haven't  the  key  to  it.  The 
science  of  written  music  is  simple,  is  a  tangible 
thing  and  is  easy  to  grasp  if  properly  presented; 
and  the  time  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  in  music 
study  is  during  the  school  days,  as  it  is  in  any  other 
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study.  There  is  no  music  more  beautiful  than  a 
chorus  of  fresh,  young  voices  of  children.  And 
v/hat  training  are  our  children  getting.'  In  the 
country  a  few  singing  schools  'i  ummer  for  the 
grown  up  young  people;  in  the  tow  r  3,  not  even  this. 
And  almost  the  only  singing  practice,  a  few  rattle- 
bang  gospel  hymns  at  Sunday  school.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  have  sight-singing  taught  in  all  our  schools 
at  a  very  small  cost.  It  is  hardly  practical  to  teach 
little  children  sight-singing.  Teach  them,  instead, 
some  merry  songs  by  note.  Nor  is  it  a  good  time  to 
practice  singing  when  the  voice  is  changing.  Rub- 
-enstein,  in  his  conversation  on  music,  says  that 
boys  and  girls  during  that  period  do  not  learn  music 
well.  The  proper  age  then  is  from  10  to  15.  Just 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  simple  frac- 
tions. This  will  make  the  sight-singing  class  in  a 
country  school  of  a  manageable  size,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  proficient  and  devote  a  few  half  hours 
each  week  to  the  work.  In  the  city  schools  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  could  be  employed  to  devote  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  week  to  the  classes  in  the  proper 
grades.  Every  pupil  would  get  his  music  course 
while  passing  through  these  grades,  and  the  expense 
would  be  at  the  minimum.  Let  us  do  this,  and  give 
the  rising  generation  a  proper  start. 

God  has  divided  our  voices  into  four  classes, 
making  a  simple  combination  of  human  voices  into 
the  grandest  and  most  perfect  instrument.  Why 
are  we  given  voices  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass,  making  all  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
harmonies  possible,  except  it  was  intended  that  we 
should  raise  our  voices  in  glorious  music  together.'' 
Private  lessons  in  music  are  very  well  for  the  class 
of  people  that  can  afford  them.  But  let  us  get  on 
a  broader  basis.  Let  the  poor  boys  and  girls  have 
the  opportunity  as  well.  There  are  some  places 
in  England  where  whole  oratorios  are  given  by 
factory  people.  What  an  influence  such  grand 
music  with  its  sacred  text  must  have  on  their  lives.' 

All  authorities  agree  that  sight-singing  is  bene- 
ficial, almost  necessary,  to  the  musician;  so  the 
private  music  pupils  will  not  be  the  least  benefitted 
by  a  knowledge  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
singing  schools  are  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the 
young  lady  that  plays  on  the  "planner."  Not 
many  years  ago  they  would  not  let  the  boys  study 
music,  it  would  take  them  into  bad  company;  and 
the  "fiddle" — why,  it  was  surely  in  league  with  the 
devil.  I  traveled  about  considerably  during  my 
boyhood,  and  my  music  was  always  the  "open 
sesame"  to  the  best  homes  and  best  society  wher- 


ever I  went.  Boys  need  the  refining  influence  of 
music,  it  makes  them  look  at  the  finer  things  of 
life,  smooths  down  the  roughness  and  helps  to 
make  gentlemen  of  them.  And  boys  can  sing,  and 
will  learn  if  you  have  a  little  patience  with  them 
and  get  them  interested.  The  boy  choirs  in  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere  are  world 
renowned,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  quality  of 
boys'  voices  is  the  finest  of  all.  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
and  other  great  masters  were  choir  boys  in  the 
cathedrals.  The  man  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
music  and  a  good  tenor  or  bass  voice  is  an  acquisi- 
tion in  any  community.  I  believe  that  the  part 
music  has  had  in  shaping  the  events  of  my  life 
helped  to  bring  about  my  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  A  deep  impression  was  made  on  me 
by  singing  with  some  Christian  people  the  words 
"God  sent  not  His  son  into  the  world  to  destroy- 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  saved."  Therefore,  I  am  in  deep  earnest  when 
I  say,  Let  us  teach  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  to  sing. 
We  are  not  a  singing  people  here  in  North  Car- 
olina. The  former  generations  were  not  near 
enough  neighbors  for  it;  their  recreation  was  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  As  the  towns  grow  and  commu- 
nities become  more  thickly  settled  we  must  depend 
more  and  more  on  indoor  gatherings  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Music  is  not  a  fad,  and  it  will  not  go  out  of 
fashion,  it  will  have  a  more  and  more  prominent 
place  at  every  function  as  time  goes  on.  What  a 
pity  we  do  not  have  more  good  music.  Every  town 
should  have  its  chorus  or  singing  society  and  an 
orchestra  of  ten  to  twenty  instruments.  Then  could 
the  ennobling  works  of  the  great  masters  be  studied 
and  enjoyed.  The  necessary  skill  and  appreciation 
will  soon  come  with  practice;  but  if  we  never  start 
we  will  never  get  there. 

So  let  us  train  the  school  children  ofto-day,and 
in  so  doing  do  a  good  work,  the  influence  of  which 
will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come. 


Money  expended  for  education  is  like  the  Script- 
ural talents  put  at  interest,  that  return  profit  a  hun- 
dredfold. It  will  come  back  to  the  state  in  every 
product  of  refined  sentiment  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence; it  will  reappear  in  every  form  of  mechanical 
and  industrial  improvement;  in  impregnable  levees, 
in  more  productive  fields;  in  improved  public  high- 
ways and  bridges;  in  more  navigable  streams,  and 
more  populous  and  embellished  towns. — State  Su- 
perintendent J.  V.  Calhoun t  of  Louisiana. 
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Primary  Botany. 


JENNIE  B.  GRAY,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


"To  him  who  in  the  love  of"  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language;   for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away      • 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

How  is  man  to  possess  this  love  of  nature,  this 
power  to  commune  with  her  visible  forms,  this 
safety-valve,  as  it  were,  amidst  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  earthly  existence  .'  In  our  present  com- 
plex civilization— living,  as  we  do,  in  a  new  world, 
whose  very  air  is  electric,  where  everything  is  rush 
and  hurry — life  has  become  intense;  and  the  ques- 
tion faces  us.  What  can  be  done  to  ease  this  ner- 
vous tension  and  help  our  countrymen  to  acquire 
a  power  for  finding  peace  and  joy  in  the  great  book 
of  nature,  lying  open  at  their  very  doors,  ready  to 
yield  treasures  to  all  who  have  mastered  the  secret 
of  reading  her  pages.  In  the  past  the  wealthy 
could  study  botany  in  seminary  and  college;  but  to 
the  poor,  the  study  was  a  sealed  book;  unless,  they 
were  divinely  gifted  with  sufficient  instmct  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  "the  voice  of  gladness,"  "the 
eloquence  of  beauty"  of  the  sympathetic  Healer. 

Is  this  right.'  Do  not  the  toilers  of  the  world 
need  to  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  great  mother.' 
Have  not  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  the  pre- 
rogative of  intelligently  recognizing  and  deriving 
solace  from  the  beauties  about  them.'  On  every 
side  the  earth  teems  with  plant  life,  and  yet  to  the 
majority   "a  daisy  is  a  daisy  and  nothing  more." 

Were  education  compulsory,  children  would  not 
leave  school  without  some  knowledge  of  at  least 
the  land  flora  of  their  country;  but  with  our  pres- 
ent laws,  many  boys  and  girls  do  not  take  the 
grammar  and  high  school  studies,  and  hence  they 
are  robbed  of  even  a  taste  of  this  science— a  slight 
knowledge  of  which  would  be  a  perennial  source  of 

pleasure. 

The  new  education  realizes  this,  and  now  in  every 
modern  school-room  twenty  minutes  or  more  are 
given  up  each  morning  to  nature  talks,  in  which 
botany  holds  a  prominent  place. 

The  plan  of  work  must  be  simple,  and,  up  to  the 
fourth  grade,  no  text  books  should  be  used.  Dur- 
ing these  talks  let  the  teacher  never  lose  thought 
of  her  great  purpose;  which  is  to  create  an  interest 


in  the  study,  with  the  hope  that  in  that  interest  the 
child  may  be  led  to  think  more  deeply,  and  so, 
unconsciously,  lift  himself  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought  and  action. 

Spring  is  an  ideal  time  to  begin  the  study  when— 

"Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 

And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

But  what  of  the  fall  and  winter  months  to  a  class 
of  children  who  have  never  been  taught  anything 
but  the  three  R's!  Must  they  remain  intellectually 
blind  to  the  changes  going  on  all  about  them,  or, 
can  these  six  months  be  used  to  advantage  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  their  spring  work.' 

Certainly,  there  is  no  need  of  losing  this  precious 
time.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  the  fruit,  the 
leaves  the  seeds.  Ask  them  to  make  out  lists  of 
fruits— fleshy,  stone,  and  dry;  helping  them  to  clas- 
sify the  fleshy  fruits  into  the  beny  the  pepo,  and 
the  pome  varieties.  Get  them  interested  in  leaves; 
in  their  variety;  their  kind,  their  parts,  form,  color, 
and  structure.  Show  them  how  to  design  and 
make  banners  with  the  leaves.  Have  the  little 
ones  bring  in  seeds  from  tree,  bush  and  vine.  Let 
them  examine  and  talk  at  will  about  the  wonder- 
ful homes  of  the  little  seed  babies.  Get  them  to 
tell  you  why  some  of  these  homes  are  polished  and 
smooth,  some  covered  with  thorns  and  prickles, 
while  others  are  sticky.  They  will  delight  in  the 
color  and  shapes  of  seeds,  and  will  clap  for  joy  at 
the  discovery  that  seeds  may  fly  like  birds,  sail 
like  ships,  or  cling  like  kittens. 

Awaken  enthusiasm  by  encouraging  the  boys 
and  girls  to  make  out  lists  of  plants  that  are  used 
in  manufactures;  for  medicines;  for  coloring;  for 
drinks.  They  will  delight  in  making  lists  of  roots 
that  are  used  for  food,  and  lists  of  stalks,  leaves  and 
seeds  that  can  be  eaten. 

When  winter  closes  in,  teacher  and  pupils  will 
find  themselves  busy  watching  the  twigs  and  study- 
ing nodes  and  internodes,  or,  as  the  children  say, 
"knobs  and  interknobs."  In  December,  take  up 
your  first  systematic  work  with  the  study  of  the 
pines.  At  least  three  varieties  of  the  pine  should 
be  examined,  and  a  simple  outline  of  what  he  or  she 
has  learned  should  be  made  by  each  pupil.  Very 
amusing  will  be  the  expression  of  face  and  voice 
when  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  played  under 
pine  trees  all  their  lives  discover  that  the  pine 
needles  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree;   and   still   more 
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amazing  will  be  the  knowledge  that  these  leaves 
grow  in  bunches  of  fives,  threes,  and  twos,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  the  tree. 

Several  days  before  beginning  the  real  work,  or 
spring  work  the  instructor  should  plant  a  few  beans, 
peas,  corn,  and  other  grain  seeds.  There  should  be 
enough  of  each  kind,  so  that  they  may  be  pulled  up 
during  the  different  stages  of  growth,  and  exam- 
ined; so  permitting  the  children  themselves  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  embryo  and  the  cotyledons, 
the  plumule  and  the  radicle.  Have  them  attain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  organs  of  vegetation,  and,  by  the 
time  the  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom  they  will  be 
eager  and  ready  for  the  organs  of  reproduction — 
the  most  fascinating  and  difficult  part  of  the  study. 

As  though  to  attract  us  and  hold  us  to  this  diffi- 
cult task,  the  great  Designer  has  carpeted  the 
universe  with  a  flora  marvelous  in  color,  variety  and 
form.  If  possible,  have  the  pupils  take  turns  in 
coming  to  the  front,  and,  with  a  flower  in  their 
hands,  describe  its  floral  envelopes.  With  practice 
the  beginner  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  whether  his 
specimen  is  complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical. 
Little  by  little  the  teacher  can  add  new  terms,  and 
so  prepare  the  way  for  the  heavier  work  of  the  gram- 
mar and  high  school. 

Encourage  pupils  to  press  and  mount  their  spec- 
imens, and  show  them  how  to  plan  gift  books,  by 
daintily  arranging  the  pressed  flowers,  and  under 
each  neatly  writing  an  appropriate  quotation.  In 
this  way  a  practical  use  can  be  made  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  enthusiasm  will  be  doubled. 

When  the  pupil  has  reached  that  stage  in  which 
he  can  hold  up  a  dandelion  bloom  and  say  with 
Lowell: 

"Dear  common  flower  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless^  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May,     .     . 

.     an  Eldorado  in  the  grass     . 
Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth," 

the  teacher  may  pat  her  own  shoulder  and  not  hes- 
itate to  exclaim,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant!" for,  from  that  time  forth,  the  child  has  within 
himself  a  refuge  of  peace,  and  a  power  that  will 
sustain  him  in  times  of  stress  and  pain,  and  lift  up 
his  soul  to  a  broader  view. 


Superintendent   Greenwood's   Annual   Address  to 
the  Teachers  of  Kansas  City. 


The  admirable  spirit  of  inquiry  which  nature  has 
given  to  the  child  is  soon  checked  if  we  present  to 
him  words  instead  of  the  ideas  he  wants. — Marcel. 


"-'  rintendent  Greenwood,  of  the  Kansas  City 
sell'  ,  recently  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  country,  and  whatever  he  says  is  usually  well 
worth  hearing.  Especially  good  is  his  recent 
address  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of  Kansas 
City,  as  published  in  School  and  Home  Education. 
for  October.  If  our  space  permitted  we  would  like 
to  publish  the  address  in  full.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  especially  in  the  city 
and  town. 

Superintendent  Greenwood  spoke  particularly  of 
the  educational  value  of  play,  and  the  need  oflarge 
play  grounds,  with  supervised  games;  of  that  study 
of  common  things  which  we  call  Nature  Study,  and 
which  the  German  schools  make  so  much  of  under 
the  name  of  Heimatskunde,  or  Home  Knowledge; 
ofEnglish  composition;  and  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy. 

THE  PLAY  OF  CHILDREN. 

After  showing  that  the  children  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  school  for  not  more  than 
thirty-five  hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  that  most  children  in  cities  and  towns  spend 
on  the  streets  the  greater  part  of  the  time  not  in 
school,  learning  the  evil  lessons  so  easily  learned 
there.  Superintendent  Greenwood  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  large  playgrounds,  such  as  one  finds  in 
almost  all  German  cities,  large  open  spaces  adapted 
to  games  of  all  kinds,  where  children  may  gather 
by  hundreds,  and  romp  and  play  to  their  hearts' 
content.  This  is  no  nev/  principle  in  education, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  their  large  public  schools,  know 
how  much  value  is  attached  to  these  games.  The 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  says  that  foot-ball  and  cricket 
are  worth  as  much  to  the  boys  as  their  Latin 
and  Mathematics. 

The  faculty  to  play  is  instinctive  among  children,  as  it  also 
is  among  the  young  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  play  is  the 
spontaneous  way  that  the  child  has  to  express  himself  most 
naturally.  If  they  are  pent  up  in  a  small  space  or  a  room,  they 
tease  and  torment  one  another,  and  appeals  are  continually 
made  to  have  a  supervisor  interfere  to  make  some  one  behave. 
In  such  a  situation  the  vicious  and  selfish  propensities  are 
most  fully  and  freely  developed,  and  the  seeds  of  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, and  malignity  sink  their  roots  down  deep  into  the  child's 
nature.     To  tell  children  to  sit  still  and  be  good,  and  to  en- 
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force  the  command,  is  often  worse  than  some  of  the  deaden- 
ing processes  occasionally  practiced  in  a  few  well-ordered 
schools.  To  repress  childhood  is  not  to  understand  the  nature 
of  children. 

The  influence  of  street  life  during  summer  vaca- 
tions is  i)ictured  in  dark  colors: 

Street  gangs  are  formed, — veritable  Ishmaelites — whose 
hands  are  against  everyone,  and  everyone's  hands  against 
them.  They  tease,  torment,  and  annoy  the  citizens, — they 
steal  from  other  children,  snatch  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
grocery  stores,  defy  the  police,  and  insult  girls, — doing  many 
of  these  things  because  they  think  it  is  funny.  Under  such 
tuition  they  develop  a  lo-w,  quick  species  of  cunning,  but  it  is 
acquired  at  the.  expense  of  arrested  dei'elopment  aloni;  higher 
and  better  lines  of  growth.  It  is  only  a  step  from  the  street 
and  alley  associations  to  crime  and  wretchedness  in  their  more 
pronounced  forms.  Out  of  this  class  is  recruited  that  element 
which  stands  as  a  constant  menace  to  good  citizenship  in  the 
city.  "I  believe  that  the  chief  cause— if  not  the  very  root  of 
this  demoralization— is  traceable  to  inadequate  playing  facili- 
ties for  the  children." 

A  good  playground  is  as  necessary  to  a  child's  growth, 
health,  happiness,  culture  and  general  intelligence  as  any 
other  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.  By  furnishing  such 
conditions  the  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  his 
character  in  every  direction  by  giving  him  cheerfulness,  free- 
dom, and  contentment,  repressing  the  evil  tendencies,  chok- 
ing them  out,  as  it  were,  and  giving  the  better  side  of  his 
nature  a  chance  to  expand  and  grow  into  that  firmness  of 
habit  known  as  good  character.  There  should  not  be  little 
spots  of  ground  here  and  there  where  the  children  must  be 
good  and  quiet  and  not  make  a  noise.  They  ought  to  be 
large  enough  for  the  children  to  play  on,  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  at  once.  They  should  not  be  baseball  grounds  and 
nothing  more,  but  real  playgrounds  on  which  the  games  are 
regulated  to  suit  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  hours  of  the  day. 

COMMON  THINGS. 

The  scope  of  this  subject  is  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  plants,  animals,  soils,  the  atmosphere  and 
its  conditions,  and  the  operations  of  the  more  com- 
mon occupations,  especially  of  the  farm  and  garden. 
In  respect  to  these  things  the  country  child,  who 
usually  takes  a  direct  interest  in  all  the  life  and  busi- 
ness of  its  parents,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
city  child.  Yet  these  are  the  essential  elements  of 
knowledge  and  life,  and  the  children  of  the  city 
must  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  children  of  the  country  should  be 
taught  something  of  the  life  of  the  city,  with  its 
combinations,  its  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  following  recommendation  of  the  school 
garden,  so  common  in  Austria  and  Sweden,  appeals 
with  special  force  to  us  of  the  South,  and  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  every  teacher  and  school 
officer,  both  in  town  and  country.     The  same  thing 


has  already  been  urged  in  the  JOURNAL  by  Super- 
intendent Lawton  B.  Evans.  It  would  give  new 
life  to  our  schools  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Let  there  be  set  aside  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  schoolhouse 
upon  which  vegetables,  cereals,  etc.,  are  planted.  Let  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  interested  in  these  things,  prepare  the 
ground,  procure  the  seed,  and  do  the  planting,  and  the  culti- 
vatmg  to  see  the  plant  start  from  the  seed  and  produce  its 
kind.  All  the  children  then  would  become  familiar  with 
growing  crops.  A  part  of  this  plot  should  be  laid  off  into 
flower  beds.  If  such  a  piece  of  ground  could  thus  be  culti- 
vated at  each  school  wherever  practicable,  the  city  and  town 
children  would  become  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  industry  on  a  small  scale.  -The 
ideal  school,  I  should  say  in  passing,  with  its  walks,  flower 
beds,  shade  trees,  and  little  patches  of  grains  and  grasses,  and 
properly  equipped  inside  as  well  as  outside,  is  what  the 
teachers  of  this  state  should  strive  for.  And,  to  go  a  step 
further  in  this  direction,  at  the  country  school  houses  there 
should  be  two  or  three  acres  of  land  for  experimental  purposes 
— on  which  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  could  experiment  with 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  ornamen- 
tal shade  trees.  This  is  not  an  impracticable  scheme,  but  one 
which  lies  clearly  within  the  reach  of  every  neighborhood  hav- 
ing a  school  house. 

»  •  *  »  *  • 

Another  phase  of  nature  study  which  may  be  taught  inci- 
dentally is  that  of  the  weather ;  and  this  is  a  subject  that  is 
very  closely  allied  with  the  study  of  geography  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  products  of  a  country.  The  temperature,  the 
moisture  or  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  its  velocity,  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  or  of  snowfall, 
the  cloudiness  and  the  kinds  of  movements  of  the  clouds — 
these  and  many  other  daily  phenoma,  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  attract  and  interest  the  attention  of  the  children,  whether 
they  reside  in  city  or  country.  In  addition  to  the  small  ther- 
mometer now  supplied  in  each  school  room,  there  should  be 
a  barometer  at  each  building,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  read  it  and  to  make  records  of  the  weather 
daily.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  children  should  not  be- 
come entirely  familiur  with  these  common  objects  of  nature, 
and  learn  how  to  interpret  them  as  they  do  other  daily  phe- 
nomena It  would  furnish  a  basis  for  more  extended  obser- 
vations and  would  be  carried  forward  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing a  rational  and  systematic  method  of  arranging  and  classi- 
fying many  of  the  leading  facts  concerning  the  'atmosphere, 
the  weather,  its  changes,  and  some  of  the  laws  underlying  the 
subject  of  meteorology  and  its  influence  on  men  and  crops 
generally. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


The  object  here  is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  easy,  rapid  and  accurate  writing  and 
speaking  of  the  English  language.  And  this  does 
not  come  by  nature. 

So  far  as  instruction  in  this  department  of  education  is  con- 
cerned, perhaps  the  unsatisfactory  results  may  be  ascribed,  in 
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a  large  measure,  to  the  indefinite  aims  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  have  in  mind,  or  rather  not  in  mind,  in  conducting 
pupils  forward  in  this  line  of  work  The  usual  method  of  pro- 
cedure has  been  that  of  absorption  or  contamination  by  words 
and  sentences.  That  is  to  say,  certain  authors  are  read,  anal- 
lyzed,  and  reduced  to  the  saturation  point  so  that  unconsci- 
ously the  learner  is  filled  with  their  effluvia  and  he  lives  and 
breathes  a  literary  atmosphere  till  it  literally  fills  his  word, 
sentence,  and  paragraph-brain-cells,  and  all  that  he  has  to  do 
when  he  needs  to  use  this  pent  up  energy  is  to  turn  the  com- 
position tap,  and  let  it  flow  out  through  cold  ink  on  white 
paper,  or  to  toss  it  into  the  air  to  vibrate  as  a  shiver  around 
the  world.  Close  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that  this 
theory  of  making  a  style  is  largely  imitative,  and  the  eff'ort  of 
a  writer  trained  under  such  a  system  of  tuition  will  be  put 
forth  to  counterfeit  his  style  so  as  to  avoid  detection.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  condemning  the  advantages  that  come 
to  one  from  studying  the  classic  authors  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  or  of  preferring  some  authors  to  others,  because 
such  studies  are  invaluable  as  revealing  the  structure  and  log- 
ical development  of  the  human  mind  when  working  under  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  inspiration;  but  what  I  do  con- 
tend for  is  that  the  imitative  standard  is  not  the  highest,  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  the  best  for  the  learner.  The  style  ofeach  oneis 
his  own,  and  it  should  be  as  far  removed  from  the  imitative 
one  as  possible,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  and 
acted  upon,  the  better  will  teaching  in  English  become. 

A  second  element  of  weakness  is  the  vagueness 
of  the  object  aimed  at. 

Of  course  there  are,  first,  certain  mechanical 
things  to  be  learned,  such  as  the  ability  to  write, 
with  some  degree  of  rapidity,  a  clear,  legible  hand; 
to  know  how  to  spell  correctly  the  words  to  bg 
used;  to  use  capitals  properly;  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly, and  to  put  sentences  into  paragraphs.  This 
requires  some  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  will  give 
clearness  of  thinking,  as  well  as  neatness  ofarrange- 
ment. 

When  this  much  of  mechanical  accuracy  is 
secured,  the  teacher  should  abandon  any  cut  and 
dried  scheme. 

To  follow  models  is  to  violate  every  instinct  in  nature  by  an 
attempt  to  level  what  no  process,  however  great  the  pressure, 
can  ever  accomplish.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  each  pupil 
to  express  himself  in  his  own  way  in  the  very  choicest  lan- 
guage possible.  This  should  be  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all  suc- 
cessful teaching.  There  must  be  instilled  into  the  learner's 
mind  the  ambition  to  express  himself  well  and  in  his  own  way, 
but  his  way  should  be  such  a  one  as  embodies  correctness, 
neatness,  clearness  and  elegance.  For  the  cultivation  ofe.xact 
expression,  I  know  of  no  other  species  of  composition  equal  to 
the  written  solution  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra, 
ready  to  put  in  print.     This  developes  logical  consecutiveness 

■each  step  in  its  proper  place.  The  same  exactness  of  ar- 
rangement in  the  treatment  of  other  simple  subjects  will  give 
the  pupil  a  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  logical  unity  in  the 
unfolding  of  a  subject.     This  appeals  at  once  to  the  analyti- 


cal faculty,  and  then  it  giv-s  scope,  after  the  analytical  faculty 
has  done  its  work,  for  the  imagination  to  embellish  and  adorn 
the  facts  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  taste.  Subjects 
that  interest  are  generally  the  best  to  be  assigned  for  composi- 
tion, and  it  may  be  better  not  to  give  the  same  subject  to  all 
the  members  of  the  class.  All  slovenly,  hasty  writing  in  ward 
schools  or  high  schools,  just  to  answer  questions  or  to  take 
notes,  cannot  be  too  strongly  censured. 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  learned  writing  in 
either  ward. or  high  school.  The  spontaneous  effort— out- 
burst ofeach  one's  individuality — is  what  should  be  aimed  at. 
In  due  time  the  fine  writing  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  the 
pupil  be  impressed  with  this  solemn  fact  that  if  his  writing 
gets  into  print,  and  it  is  not  able  to  stand  the  tests  of  scholar- 
ship, it  reacts  upon  him.  Then  he  will  most  likely  work  to 
produce  such  writing  as  will  reflect  credit  upon  himself. 
The  final  rule  upon  which  stress  should  be  placed  is  that  each 
one  does  his  best  every  time  he  writes. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  has  gradually  acquired  a  new^mean- 
ing,  and  there  is  consequent  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  old  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  old 
definition,  that  "Geography  is  a  description  of  the 
earth's  surface"  is  no  longer  adequate.  The  ex- 
change of  products  and  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  serve  as  the 
principal  connecting  thread  of  interest;  and  this 
makes  a  careful  study  of  the  child's  own  home  the 
proper  starting  point. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  subject  from  the  descriptive  side 
and  the  mathematical  side,  and  working  out  to  the  political, 
it  should  commence  with  what  the  child  can  see  in  his  own 
immediate  vicinity,  of  soil,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  etc.,  and  such 
plants  as  are  produced  in  the  garden,  orchard,  farm,  or  such 
articles  as  are  manufactured  in  his  own  community,  and  such 
other  raw  or  manufactured  products  as  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  his  observation.  Just  as  much  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  phases  of  geography  should  be  at  first  intro- 
duced as  will  familiarize  the  learner  with  the  technical  terms 
of  the  science.  What  is  here  intended  is  designed  to  open 
up,  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  learner's  progress,  what 
may  be  gained  from  a  knowledge  of  all  those  articles  of  house- 
hold consumption  found  in  our  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores, 
and  how  they  are  brought  from  one  place  to  another  The 
time  has  come  when  the  great  cities  of  the  world  are  the  real 
geographical  centres,  and  they  afford  the  basis  for  an  intelli- 
gent investigation  of  this  subject. 

The  sooner  the  conception  spreads  among  our  teachers  that 
we  are  interested  most  in  what  a  people  produce  and  what 
they  have  to  exchange  with  other  people;  and  how  trade  is 
carried  on  between  them  and  our  merchants,  the  more  nearly 
we  approach  this  subject  in  an  intelligent  and  instructive  man- 
ner. Pertinent  questions  will  be— what  do  they  produce  in 
that  country,  and  how  much  of  their  trade  do  we  need  and 
how  much  do  we  get?  Then,  what  do  we  produce  that  they 
want?  Do  we  trade  with  them  direct  or  through  another 
nation?     These  questions  apply  to  foreign  commerce,  but  they 
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can  be  used  with  as  much  precision  for  domestic  commerce. 
From  these  rudimentary  beginnings,  following  the  channels 
of  commerce,  the  pupil  is  led  out  into  all  parts  of  the  habita- 
ble globe.  Wherever  our  ships  and  railroads  go,  he  goes  and 
can  see  the  reason  therefor.  He  learns,  furthermore,  how  to 
study  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  political  instutions,  and 
the  various  occuptions  in  which  the  most  of  the  people  are  en- 
gaged. Rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  bays,  straits,  cliannels, 
sounds  and  harbors  are  only  serviceable  to  man  in  proportion 
as  they  can  be  used  by  him  or  as  they  influence  climate, 
health  and  trade;  otherwise,  they  cut  no  figure  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  the  undevel- 
oped wealth  of  a  country,  but  that  amounts  to  little  unless 
there  are  people  who  are  bringing  these  treasures  to  man's 
use.  Man,  then,  is  the  real  factor  involved,  and  not  man  as 
an  isolated  being — a  Robinson  Crusoe — but  the  trafficking, 
intelligent  being  is  he  who  brings  distant  markets  close  enough 
together  to  exchange  products. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  our  becom- 
ing a  modern  language  learning  people,  if  we  would 
command  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
among  people  who  do  not  speak  our  language.  In 
European  schools  the  learning  of  modern  languages 
is  much  more  common  than  it  is  with  u."?. 

In  conclusion.  Superintendent  Greenwood  calls 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  misdirected  energy.  The  children  have 
energy,  inquisitiveness  and  activity.  The  teacher 
must  direct  these  in  the  proper  channel  and  to 
worthy  ends. 

A  rapid  survey  convinces  the  true  teacher  that  ignorance, 
vice,  and  wretchedness  exist  among  some  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  over  against  these  are  to  be  set  their  opposites, 
intelligence,  good  character,  sobriety,  culture,  refinement, 
and  comfort.  The  contrast  is  sharp  and  strong.  The  former 
constitute  social  dynamite,  and  the  latter  lead  to  obedience  of 
law  and  good  citizenship.  The  main  object  is  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  live  and  how  to  get  the  most  permanent  hap- 
piness out  of  life.  How  to  use  life  and  how  to  enjoy  all  its 
beneficent  priviledges  is  the  main  work  of  the  school.  The 
uplift  should  always  over-balance  the  down  pull. 

A  courageous  teacher  is  needed  to  take  hold  and  discipline 
and  instruct  children,  if  the  instruction  is  to  last  through  all 


time.  To  be  opened-eyed,  open-eared,  and  tireless,  are  qual- 
ities accompanying  the  real  teaching  spirit  It  is  marked  by 
the  courage  of  convictions.  It  signifies  that  the  teacher  is 
brave  enough  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented— ridi- 
culed, abused,  but  can  afford  to  wait  for  time  to  vindicate  both 
work  and  motives.  All  this  demands  intelligence,  will-power 
or  determination,  executive  ability  to  carry  forward  in  the 
best  way  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

Preparation  in  advance  is  always  halfthe  battle,  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  a  safe  principle  in  school  management — 
that  is — no  school  is  well  managed  unless  all  the  work  is  well 
planned.  As  teachers  we  see  clearly  that  the  children's  phys- 
ical, moral  and  intellectual  well-being  are  instrusted  to  us 
part  of  the  time.  This  trust  we  can  not  evade  if  we  would, 
and  we  should  not  if  we  could.  Their  relations  and  ours  are 
bound  up  in  one  bundle.  Education  becomes  a  progressive 
movement,  and  no  live  teacher  can  afford  to  break  ranks  and 
fall  out.     Those  that  do  so  should  ask  for  a  discharge. 

A  school  is  measured  by  the  character,  the  life  and  the 
working  and  the  obedient  spirit  that  fill  it  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

Greatest  of  all  the  goals  that  a  board  of  educa- 
tion and  a  school  superintendent  should  have  before 
them  is  this,  that  every  child  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  should  have  a  full  and  careful  instruction 
in  the  primary  branches  of  education.  Let  there 
be  enough  teachers  and  enough  schools  and  enough 
watchfulness  to  make  sure  that  not  a  single  child 
loses  the  benefits  of  the  system  or  grows  up  crimi- 
nal ...  I  think  we  often  fail  to  realize  what  an 
immense  service  is  done  the  child  by  even  three  or 
four  years,  of  schooling.  The  difference  between 
the  child  who  has  had  it  and  the  child  who  has  not 
had  it  is  immense,  much  gr.eater  than  between  the 
child  who  has  only  finished  the  grammar  work  and 
the  one  who  has  had  high  school  instruction  also. 
...  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  children,  endowed 
with  the  ability  to  learn,  to  grow  up  unlettered, 
and  to  leave  them  hampered  all  through  their  lives 
for  lack  of  that  which  a  little  more  care  could  have 
given  them. — Supcrintindent  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
of  Chicago  Schools. 
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Season  of  mellow  fruitfulness; 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun, 
Conspiring  with  Him  above  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch'd-eaves  run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core. 

— Keats. 


The  passionate  summer's  dead  !   the  sky's  aglow 
With  roseate  flushes  of  matured  desire, 
The  winds  at  eve  are  musical  and  low, 
As  sweeping  chords  of  a  lamenting  lyre, 
Kar  up  among  the  pill-ired  clouds  of  fire, 
Whose  pomp  of  strange  procession  upward  rolls. 
With  gorgeous  blazonry  of  pictured  scrolls, 
To  celebrate  the  summer's  past  renown; 
Ah,  me !  how  regally  the  heavens  look  down, 
O'ershadowing  beautiful  autumnal  woods 
And  harvest  fields  with  hoarded  increase  brown. 
And  deep-toned  majesty  of  golden  floods, 
That  raise  their  solemn  dirges  to  the  sky. 
To  swell  the  purple  pomp  that  floateth  by. 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits. 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 


There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  aweary. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  th"is  world  put  on 

For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 

Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 

On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent! 

For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 

Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 

He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  Death 

Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 

To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

—Henry  Wadsworih  Longfellow. 


Ay,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  delicious  breath  ! 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf, 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow  brief, 

And  the  year  smiles  a?  it  draws  near  its  death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  South  !  oh'  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air. 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care. 

Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 
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In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  'mid  bow- 
ers and  brooks, 
And  dearer  yet,   the  sunshine  of  kind 
looks. 
And  music  of  voices  ever  nigh; 

And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the 

glass, 
Pass  silently  from   men,   as  thou  dost 
pass. 

—  Williain  Cullen  Ihyant. 


Ere,  in  the  northern  gale. 

The  summer   tresses  of  the  trees  are 
gone. 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

The  mountains  that  infold, 

In  their  wide  sweep,   the  colored  land- 
scape round 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and 
gold. 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 


And  far  in  heaven,  the  while. 

The  sun,  that  sends  that  gale  to  wan- 
der here, 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earthhis  quiet  smile — 
The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Autumn  Flowers. 


[bertha  hirsch  baruch,  in  kinder- 
garten REVIEW.] 


The  tender  flowers  of  summer 
Have  gently  passed  away; 

And  now  the  bloom  of  autumn 
Greets  us  in  bright  array. 

Gay  beds  of  gold  and  crimson 
And  richest  purple  hue, 

And  flow'rets  by  the  wayside 
Might  with  glistening  dew. 

So  firmly  they  stand  smiling. 
These  hardy  friends  of  ours  ! 

Farewell,  then,  summer  blossoms. 
And  welcome,  autumn  flowers. 


Books  for  Children's  Reading 

Hapt.  MrCatlic's  List  conlinued  from  Srpt. 
Jonriiol. 

FOR  FIFTH  GRADE  PUPILS. 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time.   Johannot 

Sketch  Book.      Washington  Irving. 

Alfred  the  Great.    Thomas  Hughes. 

True  Stories  from  New  England  His- 
tory.    Hawthorne. 

Biographical  Sketches.     Hawthorne 

Storie  of  the  Gorilla  Country.  Paul 
DuChaillu. 

How  to  Get  Strong.      William  Blaike. 

Popular  Natural  History.   J    G.  Wood. 

Up  and  Down  t"he  Brooks.  Mary  E. 
Bamford. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.  Louisa  M. 
Alcott. 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.     Baker. 

Christmas  htories.      Dickens. 

Crowded  Out  of  Crofield.     Stoddard. 

Eight  Cousins.     Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Hospital  Sketches.      Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Ivanhoe.      Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill.   Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing. 

Little  Jarvis.      Seawell. 

Little  Smoke.      Stoddard. 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.     Aldrich. 

Six  to  Sixteen.      Ewing. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.      Hughes. 

Twice-Told  Tales.      Hhwthorne. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.     Jane  Porter. 

Two  Th.  usand  Years  Ago       Church. 

The  Log  School-house  on  the  Colum- 
bia.     Butterworth. 

TheYoungCarthaginian.   G.  H.  Hinty. 

Rhe  Rose  and  the  Ring.  W.M.Thack- 
eray. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.      Irving. 

Birds  and  Bees.     Burraugh. 

Tanglewood  Tales.      Hawthorne. 

Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.      Moore. 

Columbus.     Irving. 

Animal  Life.      Sarah  Cooper. 

Great  Words  from  Great  Americans 

('ontiniied  on  page  33. 


The  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians." 


SPECIAL  OFFER  WITHDRAWN. 


I 
I 


The  .special,  offer  to  teachers,  subscribers 
to  the  Journal,  is  withdrawn  in  this 
number.  The  indications  now  are  that 
the  entire  edition  (and  there  will  be  but 
one)  will  be  sold  by  Christmas — perhaps 
in  a  shorter  time. 

Agents  are  wanted  to  canvass  a  few 
counties  and  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
but,  usually,  those  living  in  villages  and 
in  the  country  will  have  to  send  in  their 
orders  by  mail  directly  to  the  Society. 
j  Though  we  have  unnumbered  testi- 
monials of  the  value  nnd  utility  of  the 
book  the  Tnhle  of  (  oi.iniis  is  the  only  rec- 
ommendation we  will  use,  as  we  find  it 
quite  sufHcient. 

The  book  does  not  "  supply  any  long 
felt  want  "—it  creates  its  own  demand 
— it  is  not  '  wanted  '  by  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  North  Carolina  history 
and  literature. 

There  are  ten  times  as  many  subscrib- 
eis  among  the  lawyers  as  teachers, 
though  the  book  is  of  no  use  to  lawyers 
in  their  business,  and  is  of  very  great 
use  to  such  teachers  as  are  striving  to 
teach  their  pupils  that  their  own  state  is 
worth  living  in. 

The  North  Carolina  Pub.  Society. 


The  Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians,  which  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued, should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  State.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  some  of  the  proof 
sheets,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  satis- 
fy myself  that  the  book  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  every  teacher  who  can 
secure  a  copN . 

The  editor,  W.  J.  Peele,  has  given  to 
the  work  of  selection  and  editing  unre- 
mitting care  and  labor.  His  preface  is 
a  master  piece,  worthy  of  one  who  is  so 
widely  known  as  a  writer  and  thinker 
of  unusual  grace  and  power. 

The  teacher  who  will  study  these  lives 
will  love  his  State  with  a  deeper  devo- 
tion and  will  be  able  to  teach  his  pupils 
her  history  with  greater  zeal  and  effec- 
tiveness. Edward  P.  Moses. 


SCH()OI>  BOOKS 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 


AT 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that 
lives.  — Thomson. 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS: 

1.  You  get  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

2.  We  have  what  you  want.     We   have   the   largest  stock  in   the  state  to 
select  from. 

3.  You  get  your  orders  filled  by  return  train.     We   are  centrally  located. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  school  supplies  at  very  low   prices.     "White's   Elements  ' 
of  Pe«lag;og:y  at  $1.00  postpaid. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Very  truly  yours, 

-VI.FKED  WltLiIAMS  &  CO. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  th;  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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Men  of  Acliievemant.      (Explorers). 
Men  of  Achievement.    (Business  Men). 
Men  of  Achievement.     (Statesmen). 
Men  of  Achievement.     (Inventors). 

FOR  SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS. 

Children's    Stories  in   English  Litera- 
ture. 

Evangeline.      H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Hiawatha.     H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Rab  and  his  Friends. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.      Lamb. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.     Richard 
H.  Dana. 

Herodotus  for  Boys  and  Girls     White. 

Plutarch    for    Boys    and    Girls.     J.   S. 
White. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.      Scott. 

George  Washington.      H.  E.  Scudder. 

Washington  and  his  Country.     Irving. 

The  Making  of  the   Great  West.     S. 
A.  Drake. 

Story  of  the  American  Indian.     E.  S. 
Brooks. 

Life    of     Abraham    Lincoln.        Noah 
Brooks. 

Story   of    American    Sailors.     E.     S. 
Brooks. 

Story  of  American    Progress.     H.   C. 
Wright. 

About    Old    Story    Tellers.        D.     G. 
Mitchell. 

Adventures    of     Captain    Bonneville. 
Irving. 

Boy  Travellers    in  Japan  and  China. 
T.  W.  Knox. 

Boy  Travellers  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.     T.  W.  Knox. 

Boy  Travellers   in  Australia.     T.    W. 
Knox. 

Living  Lights.     Charles  F.    Holder. 

Marvels   of  Animal   Life.     Charles  F. 
Holder. 

The  Ivory  King.     Charles   F.  Holder. 

Wake  Robin.     John  Burroughs. 

Wonders  of  Glass  Making. 

Around   the    World    in  Eighty  Days. 
Jules  Verne. 

Kaloolah.      W.  S    Mayo. 

My  Kallula.     Stanley. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Goldsmith. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.      Hughes. 

The  Giant  Raft.     Jules  Verne. 

The  Ice  Queen.     Ernest  Ingersoll. 

The  Spy.     Cooper. 

The  Path  Finder.     Cooper. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    Harriet  B.   Stowe. 

Arabian  Nights.     E.  E.  Hale. 

Washington  and  his  Generals. 
Continued  on  page  34. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS. 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping— 7th  Edition, 

This  book  has  had  a  large  sale  and  is  being 
used  iu  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  It  is 
artauged  for  a  teu  weeks  course,  in  which 
time  more  and  clearer  iEitoi-iiiation  rc^'-arding 
the  science  of  accounts  can  !><■  trained  than  has 
heretofore  been  gained  with  one  liinidicd  les- 
sons. Price  of  book,  $i.U0 ;  set  of  blank  books, 
40  cents ;  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

OEORGE  ALLKN,  Raleigh,  K.  C 


The  World-Famous 

Highly  endorsed  by  educa- 
tional leaders,  professional 
and  business  men,  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who 
have  benefitted  from  this 
marvelous  system. 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S  GREAT  WORK 


Loisette 
Memory 
System 


"ASSIMILATIVE  MEMORY, 

Or.Howto  Attend  and  Never  Forget." 

Defective  memories  made  perfect. 
Heretofore  sold  under  stringent  restric- 
tions and  at  a  high  price.  Now  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  all. 

Clolh.  12 mo.  Price.  ^2.50  net.  Special 
inducements  to  Schools  in  lots  of  six  or  more. 


FUNK  a  W&GN&LLS  GO ,  S^ie  Publishers. 

30  LaFayette  Place,  New  York. 


Greensbum  Nurseries. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

For  all  kinds  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines  and  Plants, 

It  is  our  aim  to  furnish  the  very  best, 
both  iu  varieties  of  fruit  and  grade  of 
stock,  that  skill  can  produce,  and  the 
many  testimonials  that  we  are  receiving 
is  the  best  evidence  that  we  are  succeed- 
ing.    Space  only  admits  one  here. 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C,  March  29,  '98. 

Dear  Sir:  The  trees  received  and 
planted.  Ma'iy  thanks.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  lot,  and  the  selection  seems  to  be 
superb.  Of  the  100  trees  sent  me  last 
spring  only  4  or  5  died  and  I  think  that 
was  caused  by  bad  plowing.  Every  tree 
in  my  youth  orchard  came  from  your 
nursery  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  that  I 
shall  buy  from  you  when  iu  need  of  any- 
thing in  your  line.  With  kindest  regards 
I  am,  Yours  truly, 

(Prof.)  T  E.  VVhitaker. 

The  above  was  unsolicited  and  is  only 
one  of  many.  I  use  it  by  permission 
and  because  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is 
well  known  as  a  professor  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  the  state  is  proud 

1  also  have  the  finest  herd  of  registered 
Poland  I  hina  Hogs  in  the  South,  and  a 
list  of  testimonials  from  delighted  cus- 
tomers that  would  fill  this  page  Write 
for  catalogue  and  testimonials.  Your 
patronage  wanted. 

JOHx\  A,  YOlxVfcJ,  Prop. 


Milton  Bradley  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Kiergartei  Material  aid  liaralile  Ml  Aids. 

AMONG   THE    LATTER    WE    WILL   MENTION 

Sentence  and  Word  Builders,  both  plain  type  and  script. 
Counting  Blocks,  Peg  Boards,  Educational  Toy  Money, 

Fraction  Disks,  Clock  Dial,  School  Scissors,  Geometrical 
Surfaces  and  Solids,  Cabinet  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Sewing  Cards,  Embroidery   Design  Cards,  Colored  Wall 
Pictures,  Colored  Pencils,  Drawing  Stencils,  School  Rules,   Compasses, 
and  many  kinds  of  Busy  Work. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

MILTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY, 

Springfield,  Mass.        New  York.        Atlanta.         Kansas  City. 
Our  Atlanta  oflfice  is  at  515  Orand  Building,  E.  O.  Clark,  Manager. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  ITorth  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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Girls  who  Became  Famous. 
Bolton. 


Sarah  K. 


FOR    SEVENTH    GRADE    PUPILS. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Long- 
fellow. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.      Scott. 

Marmion.      Scott. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.      Lamb. 

War  of  Independence,     John  Fisk. 

Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Twenty  American  Authors. 

Astoria.      Irving. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages  around  the 
World. 

Wonders  of  European  Art. 

Wonders  of  Pompeii  and  the  Pompei- 
ans. 

Wonders  of  Architecture. 

Guy  Mannering.     Scott. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.   Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  Pilot.     Cooper. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.    Cooper. 

Story  of  the  Golden  Age.  James  Bald- 
win. 

Stories  of  the  Old  World.     Church. 

The  Story  of  Roland.     Baldwin. 

Tenants  of  An  Old  Farm.      McCook 


Boys  of  Other  Countries.     Taylor. 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History.  Johon- 
not. 

Snow  Bound.      Whittier. 

Mahomet.      Irving. 

A  Thousand  Miles  Up  the  Nile.  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm.      Parkman. 

Franklin:  His  Life,  by  Himself.  Mont- 
gomery 

Life  of  Samuel  Adams.     Hosmer. 

Critical  Period  of  American  History. 
Fiske. 

Burygoyne's  Invasion.      S.   A.    Drake. 

Half  Hours  With  American  History. 
Charles  Morris. 

Daniel  Webster.     Lodge. 

Children's  Life  of  Lincoln.      Putnam. 

A  Noble  Life.     Miss  Mulock. 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  E.\- 
plorers.      Higginson. 

One  Hundred  Famous  Americans. 
Rutledge. 

Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York. 
Irving, 

Pizarro-Adventures  and  Conquests. 

General  Jackson.     Parton. 

General  Scott.     Gen.  Wright. 


0^  M.  OLGOTT  &  i? 


SUCCE-SORS   TO 


i    i 


W,  A.  OLMSTEAD,  Chicago,       ( 

School  Supplies. 


SOLE  IMPORTERS  FOR  THE  TNITED 


W,  i  A,  I  Johnston's  Wall  Maps. 


.M.\.\UKACini!ERS  OF 

Globes,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Ex- 
amination, Drawing  Papers,  Etc., 
Tablets,  Composition  Books,  Pa- 
per, Etc 

OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  INK, 

50  CTS.   PER  OALLON. 

ALL  KINDS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 

84  Wabash  Ave.,      l     70  Fifth  Ave., 
ChicaRO.  I        New  York. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  TEXT  BOOKS 


Barnes'  National  Vertical  Penmanship. 

75  Cents  per  Dozen. 

A  Bystem  vv-hich  develops  Legib.^ility,  R.4.piditv 
AND  Beauty,  the  three  essentials  of  good  writing. 


BALDWIN'S  READERS. 


Eight  Books. 
A  book  for  each  year. 


Five  Books  for  Ungraded 
Schools. 


THOROUGH    IN    PRACTICE.      UNEQUALED    IN    LITERARY 
MATERIAL.      BEAUTIFUL  IN  ILLUSTRATION. 


Natural  Geographies. 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway",  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell 
HiNMAN,  author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geogrphy. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography,    .?  .60. 

Natural  Advanced  Geography,  1.25. 

THE  greatest  SUCCESS  IN    SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHIES 
EVER  KNOWN. 

CARPENTERS  NORTH  AMERICA. 

60  Cental. 

(Uniform  with  this  volume.  Carpenter's  Asia,  60c.) 
It  occupies  a  uniqe  place  among  school  books,  be- 
ing a,  reader,  a  book  of  travel  and  an  adjunct  to 
geographical  study  all  in  one.  Fine  color-maps, 
and  illustrations  from  original  photographs. 


For  descriptive  catalogues  and  prices  of  these  and  many  other  New  Books,  please  write  to  the 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANV, 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORE 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 


Good  Work  of  Col.  Osborn. 
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Greensboro's  Noble  Institution. 


IT  HAS  GIVEN  HAPPINESS  TO  2,'lOO  HOMES 
IN  SEVEN  YEARS,  AND  HAS  PROVED  THE 
SALVATION  OF  MANY  A  MAN  WHO  WOULD 
OTHERWISE  HAVE  BEEN  LOST— THE 
SPLENDID  RECORD  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
— THE  BUILDING  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer.] 
If  all  the  good  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  adjacent  States  knew  of  the 
benefits  that  are  being  derived  from  the 
Keeley  cure  by  the  once  poor,  helpless 
inebriates  that  are  daily  discharged  from 
the  Keeley  Institute  at  Greensboro,  hap- 
pily cured  of  the  awful  habit  that  had 


J3 


many  a  poor  soul  would  by  saved  from 
a  drunkard's  grave.  The  Keeley  Insti- 
tute, like  all  other  successful  institu- 
tions, has  its  enemies,  and  probably  gome 
of  them  are  found  among  the  graduates 
who  have  re-created  the  appetite  that 
was  taken  away  from  them.  But  when 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  brought  to  light, 
and  the  truth  known,  there  is  something 
in  the  investigation  worth  knowing. 

In  the  seven  years  existence  of  the 
Keeley  Institute  at  Greensboro,  3,500 
have  been  pronounced  cured  of  the 
whiskey  and  opium  and  tobacco  habits. 
It  is  not  known  exactly  how  many  of 
this  large  army  of  new-made  men  have 
clung  to  their  faith  and  kept  away  from 
the  habit  to  which  they  had  been 
addicted.     But  when  this  long  roll  of 


He  is  in  cor 
respondence  with  that  many  now.  The 
most  of  them  are  doing  well  since  their 

{Continued on  next paffe.) 
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partially   wrecked    their    lives,    driven  i """   ..  ^icu   ni.o  im^  luii  ui 

them  from  society  and  their  associations  j  gi'aduates  is  called  Colonel  Osborn  can 
andmanyofthem  whohadpreviouslyen.  answer  for  1,800  of  them.  "  ' 
joyed  the  comforts  of  this  life  now  bank-, 
rupt  and  poverty  staring  them  and  their 
once  happy  families  in  the  face,  more 
would  be  said  and  done  for  the  good  of 
this  institution.  If  the  2,000  testi- 
monials in  the  shape  of  personal  letters 
of  gratitude  from  the  cured  and  from 
their  families  and  friends  that  Colonel 
Osborn,  the  president,  has  on  file  in  his 
office  could  be  given  out  to  the  world 
through  the  newspapers,  and  the  word 
passed  along  the  line  in  this  way,  hun- 
dreds of  the  unfortunates  whose  lights 
once  shone  bright  in  the  community 
where  they  reside,  and  who  were  looked 
upon  and  respected  by  their  fellow-men 
as  honorable  and  upright  citizens,  would 
be  restored  to  their  liberties  and  man- 
hood, and  that  hellish  appetite  destroyed. 
But  in  tnese  days  of  every  man-for-him- 
self  there  is  little  assistance  and  sympa- 
thy extended  the  drunkard. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Keeley  Institute  say  very  little  when 
they  return  home,  aside  from  what  is 
told  at  the  fireside  and  at  the  gathering 
of  the  family  circle.  They  are  proud 
that  they  are  happily  cured,  but  many 
of  them  are  ashamed  to  parade  the  facts 
amongst  their  friends.  They  have  been 
missed  from  the  community  for  several 
weeks  and  they  are  seen  on  their  return 
once  in  a  long  time,  perfectly  sober  and 
well.  But  it  is  not  always  known  what 
wrought  this  change,  and  their  recent 
visit  is  kept  a  secret. 

If  the  friends  of  the  fallen  would  take 
hold  of  them  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  raise  them  from  the  gutter  by  point- 
ing out  the  merits  of  the  Keeley  cure 
and  show  them  what  a  friend  it  has  been 
to  others  and  what  it  will  do  for  them, 


♦♦(gcrmania,. 


A  monthly  rerleiu  for  the  nlndy  i,j  the 
Get  man  Lanc/nage  and  Literature. 

ARNOLD    WERNER-SPANHOOFD,    Editor. 


Per  year  (10  motilhs)  .fH.OO.     Sample 
free  on  a/t/ilacalioi}. 


:opies 


Germania  gives  direct  instruction  in 
the  German  language  and  literature.  It 
offers  to  all  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  had  dropped  their  German  an  op- 
portunity to  freshen  up,  to  review  and 
to  perfect  their  former  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Those  who  have  never  studied 
the  language  will  find  the  Beginners' 
Course  the  easiest  and  most  practical 
method  of  acquiring  German  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  magazine  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
students.  It  can  be  used  as  text-book, 
or  supplement  works  already  studied. 
Each  number  contains  literary  selec- 
tions, and  extensively  varied  courses  for 
beginners,  intermediate  and  advanced 
students.  The  Magazine  is  highly  rec- 
ommended by  eminent  professors  and 
the  press  generally  as  ''the  bed  effort  yet 
made  in  this  country  to  assist  the  student,  and 
to  interest  him  in  his  pursuit." 


(Bermania  ipubliabino  Co., 

105  &  111  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Dixie  Automatic  School  Desk 

Made  Especially  for  Our  Southern  Trade. 

Combines    Beauty, 

Strength, 
Durability, 

Convenience. 


Honestly  made  of 
best  material,  fully 
guaranteed. 
Several  styles. 

Lowest  prices. 

Send    for   special 
circular. 


DOUBLE  DESK— SEPARATE  SEATS. 


All  kinds  of  School  Supplies  and   Apparatus.     Opera   Chairs, 
Church,  Hall  and  Lodge  Seating. 

CHARLES  J, 


PARKER,  Manager, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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return  to  work  and  business  duties,  and 
all  of  this  number  he  knows,  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  are  perfectly  cured. 
Patients  have  been  received  from  Can- 
ada, New  York,  District  of  Columbia, 
Texas,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Georgia,  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia,  West  Virginia  as  well  as 
North  Carolina. 

Mecklenburg  county  has  contributed 
35;  Guilford,  73;  Durham  county,  100, 
an  almost  every  county  in  the  State  a 
number  Greene  county  appears  on  the 
roll  as  the  banner  county.  Out  of  18 
graduates  from  this  county  only  one  has 
uack  slidden,  but  he  returaed  to  the  in- 
stitute and  was  again  dismissed  a  wel 
man.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
men  in  North  Carolina,  who  were  not 
earning  their  salt  before  taking  the  cure 
are  each  now  earning  not  less  than  S50 
per  month,  and  one  man  made  813,000 
last  year,  clear  money. 

There  has  never  been  a  failure  in  a  cure 
at  the  institute.  Every  man  who  has 
entered  has  been  sent  away  cured.  Some 
of  the  worst  old  broken  down  wrecks  of 
humanity  have  been  brought  Colonel 
Osborn,  and  he  has  set  every  one  on  his 
feet  again,  and  where  health  in  many 
cases  had  left  the  patient  entirely,  he 
was  turned  out  a  well  man.  One  man 
was  carried  to  the  institute  last  week  on 
a  mattress.  He  was  not  drunk  but  he 
had  drank  liquor  and  dissipated  so  long 
that  his  body  was  full  of  disease  and  he 
was  unable  to  take  a  step.  He  didn't 
look  like  he  could  live  a  week  Now  he 
la  walking  about  the  building.  This 
man  was  a  well-to  do  farmer,  and  had 
been  persuaded  to  take  the  treatment  by 
a  good  lady  of  Guilford  county. 

The  Keeley  Institute  at  Greensboro 
was  established  seven  years  ago  in  an 
up-town  building,  situated  on  the  thor- 
oughfares of  the  city,  where  the  business 
was  conducted  and  patients  were  re- 
ceived until  the  Slst  of  last  October, 
when  the  institute  was  moved  to  the  old 
Governor  Morehead  property,  west  of  the 
city  and  not  a  great  distance  from  the 


Normal  and  Industrial  School.  The 
building,  always  a  handsome  one,  has 
been  remodeled  and  repainted  and  many 
additions  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  It  is  handsomely  furnished. 
The  interior  h.ns  in  every  way  been  made 
as  comfortable  and  elegant  as  the  most 
attracti\e  home.  On  the  first  floor  is 
located  the  club  room.  A  piano,  checker 
and  chess  boards  and  musical  instru- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  this  room.  An 
occasional  sociable  is  tendered  the 
patients  here.  Ladies  from  the  city ,  w  ho 
are  interested  in  a  friendly  way,  gather 
in  the  club-room,  music  is  rendered,  and 
there  is  a  chat  with  the  patients,  with 
now  and  then  a  song  to  enliven  the  oc- 
casion. On  the  first  floor  is  also  located 
the  business  or  general  office.  Colonel 
Osbom's  office,  the  physician's  office, 
the  consulting  room,  the  dining  room, 
and  the  cook  room,  which  is,  by  the  way, 
kept  as  neat  as  a  parlor. 

The  second  floor  is  cut  up  into  sections 
for  sleeping  apartments.  A  ward  is  also 
set  aside  on  this  floor  for  the  lady 
patients.  Many  lady  patients  visit  the 
institute  for  treatment,  the  most  of  them 
for  the  opium  habit,  and  are  sent  away 
cured  and  happy. 

Colonel  OsboiTi  has  a  fine  lot  of  Jersey 
cows  from  Col.  J.  S.   Can's  farm,  and 
some  distance  from  the  building  is  the 
pig  yard.     A  fine  lot  of  Poland-Chinas 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  pens.     The  garden  I 
is  large  and  the  roasting  ear  patch  has  i 
furnished  com  for  the  boarders  the  en- 1 
tire  summer.     There  is  also  a  regular  lit- 
tle farm  around  the  building.     On  this 
spot  is  the  finest  turnip  patch   in  the 
State. 


THE  SHORT  MARGIN 


Piano  and  Organ  House. 

I  am  content  with   a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,        Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Choice  Cot  puoWEf^s 

Roses,  Carnations,  Palms,  Ferns 
and  all  kinds  of  pot  plants  for 
house  culture. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  and  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  and  out  door  plant- 
ing. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Magnolias,  Evergieens,  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants. 

H.  STEINMETZ,  Florist, 

RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


Have  you  got  to 
speak  a  piece? 


Well,  we  don't  know  of  any  kind  of  "effort,"  from 
the  schoolboy's  "  recitation  "  or  the  echoolgirl's  "  read- 

I  ing."  and  along  through  the  whole  school  and  college 
career,  down  to  the  "  reeponBe  to  tosste"  at  the  lost 

I  • '  claae  dinner,"  that  le  not  provided  for  among  ;— 

Commencement  Parts,    including    "effortfl"  for  all 
:   ■  other  occasions.     $1  50. 

I  Pros  and  Cons.     Both  eidee  of  live  questions.    |1  JSO. 

■  H      Playable  Plays.    For  school  and  parlor.    t\.50. 

^      College  Men's  Three- Minute  Declamationit.    il.OO. 
I   _       College  Maifh'  Three-Slinu(e  Readings.    ILW. 
T      Pieces  for  Prize- Speaking  Contents.     tLOO. 

Acme  Declamation  Book      Paper,  30c.     Cloth,  50c. 
I      Hanily  Pieces  to  Speak.   108  on  aeparate  cards,    50c. 

.  List  of  '*  Contents"  of  any  or  all  of  above  free  on  re- 
■  quest  if  you  mention  this  ad. 

I  HIITDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 

4-S-13-U  Cooper  Institnte  H.  Y.  City 

SchoolbooKs  o/  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  york,N.  Y.,  Washingtor    J.  C, 
San  Frnnci.''CO,  Cat.  Chicago.  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  nvrl  Denver  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  fllled     We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  duringth    past  sea- 
son    More  vacancies  than  teachers.    Ungualifled  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  ev     y  part  Of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  nine  oftlces. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


NEGRO  STARS  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


By  W.  H.  QUICK,  Esq. 

Rockingham,  N.  C. 


This  is  a  very  interesting  and  highly  instructive  volume 
race  or  country 


Its  450  pages  carrj'  informttion  of  \ital  importance  to  all  readers,  regardless  of 


Sparkling  with  bright,  life-like  illustrations.  It  is  handsomely  and  strongly  cloth  bound.  While  it  is  very  attractive,  the  reader,  at  the 
„  time,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  widest  possible  range  of  thought  and  deep  research  on  the  various  subjects  discussed  therein.  It  contains 
inany  incidents  and  theories  contained  in  no  other  book  before  the  public.  It  is.  indeed,  a  wonderful  book.  The  conditions  of  life,  whether  in 
servitude,  liberty,  honor,  civilization,  power,  genius,  patriotism,  religion,  domestic  relations,  military  glory  or  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  early 
Negroare  all  vividly  portrayed  heroin  The  Negro  has  been  an  important  factor,  more  or  less,  in  all  countries  and  governments.  Can  you 
afford  to  be  without  it?    Price  for  ?'ngle  Copy,  $1.50;  To  Agents,  Sl.OO;  Agent's  Protlt,  50  CTS.     For  a  copy  address 

New  and  Enlarged  I    ition.  W.  H,  QUICK,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
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Little  Qiffen. 


Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire, 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battle  and  lie  sixteen)  — 
Specter!  such  as  you  seldom  see, 
Little  GifEen  of  Tennessee. 

"Take  him  and  welcome!"  the  surgeons 

said, 
Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead! 
■So  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  the  summer  air; 
Ard  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome 

bed — 
Titter  Lazarus  from  heal  to  head! 

And  we  watched  the  war  with  abated 

breath — 
Skeleton  Boy  against  skeleton  Death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  suchV 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch; 
And  still  a  glint  of  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  die; 

And  didn't.  Nay,  more, in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write. 
"Dear  Mother,"  at  first  of  course;  and 

then 
*'Dear  Captain,"  inquiring    about    the 

men. 
Captain  answered:    "  Of  eighty  and  five 
Giffenand  I  are  left  alive." 

Word  of  gloom  from  the  war  one  day; 
"Johnson  pressed  at  the  front,"  they 

say; 
Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away; 
A  tear — his  first— as  he  bade  good-by, 
Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 


"I'll  write  if  spared!"   There  was  news 

of  the  fight; 
But  none  of  Giffen^he  did  not  write 

I  sometimes  fancy  that,  were  I  king 
Of  the  princely  Knights  of  the  Golden 

Ring. 
With  the  song  of  the  miustrel  in  mine  ear, 
And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 
I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee. 
The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry. 
For  little  GifEen  of  Tennessee. 

—  (jurreid  Literature- 


J.  T.  Johnson 


The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

302I   South   Elm   St. 
Examination  Free. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Office  Hours; 


8:00  a.  m.  to  12:30  p,  m. 
2:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.   m. 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

(for  white  teachers  only.) 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 

BIRMINGHAM,   ALA. 

Sells  and  rents  school  property.  Aids 
teachers  to  secure  positions  at  small 
cost.  Aids  Schools,  Colleges  and  Fami- 
lies to  secure  teachers  free  of  cost. 

Schools,  Colleges  or  Families  desiring 
teachers,  or  teachers  desiring  positions, 
should  address  the  Manager. 


Dewberry's  Report  Cards 

For  Five  Months  and  a  Column  for  "Av- 
erages," with  corresponding  places  for 
signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

Size  bJxGi  inches,  made  of  heavy  linen 
card  board.  These  cards  are  complete 
and  beautiful.  Sample  card  sent  free 
on  application.  Prices:  fiO  cards  for 
50  cents.  100  cards  for  75  cents.  200 
cards  for  .'#1  2-3.  Cash  with  Order. 
Address, 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Vrivet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  foUowing  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge : 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made- 
It  is  the  most  lasting. 
It  is  the  most  ornamental. 
Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 
Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 
It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 
Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 
It  sfnjts  trespassers  and  dogs. 
It  protects  Itself, 
It  occupies  but  little  room. 
You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 
It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  funlsh  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evergi-eens,  like  Amoor  River  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale.    Address 

The  North  Carolina  Pence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.  C 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


'X)UR  Q?ANf<  HAINGCR 
ViT  DOCO  IT 

V 


Out  Crank  hanger  i 
5Qve5  20%  pre-55ure. 


"^^HTvwlSSl*"  MidmiCYCle6,Mfg.C9mpany  "««*- 
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THE  SONG  BUDGET  MUSIC  SERIES. 


}  BUDGET  MUS 

$1.50  per  dozen,  $10  per  100 

ler,  small  4to,  pp.  76,  15  cents.     Leatherette,  25  cents. 


1.  The  Song  Budget.     Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  76,  15  cents.     Leatherette,  25  cents. 

2.  The  Song  Century.     Paper,  small  4to,  pp.  87,  15  cents.     Leatherette,  25  cents. 

3.  The  Song  Patriot.     Paper,  Small  4to,  pp.  80,  l.i  cents.     Leatherette,  25  cents. 

4.  The  Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined,  containing  all  three  of  the  above  in  one  volume,  with  opening  ex- 
ercises for  schools  added.     Cloth,  small  4to,  pp.  260.     50  cents. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Song  Budget  Music  Series,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  are 
these:  let.  To  give  a  good  deal  for  the  money.  2d.  To  give  only  the  best  music.  3d.  To  give  music  just  as  it  was 
written.    4th.     To  give  only  songs  that  are  strong. 

The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.  By  Geouge  L.  Parnham.  Cloth,  .'0  cents. 
As  the  word  method  was  a  step  above  the  alphabet  method,  so  the  sentence  method  is  a  step  beyond  the  word  method. 
"The  unit  thought  is  the  sentence,"  and  if  the  child  considers  the  words  as  units  in  learning  to  read,  he  must  unlearn  his 
habits  of  reading  in  order  to  read  naturally.  Mr.  Farnham  shows  how  much  more  easily  children  will  learn  to  read,  and 
how  much  better  they  will  read,  where  this  method  is  employed.  The  book  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  country;  exten- 
sively used  in  Chicago  the  past  year. 

Old  Stories  Retold.     With  -59  Original  Illustrations.     By  Paul  Bin.ver.     Boards,  IGmo,  pp.  64.     25  cents. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  children  shall  read  fairy  tales.     The  Gradgrinds  have  been  silenced,  and  it  is  admit- 
ted that  something  else  besides  "'facts"  shall  enter  into  the  education  of  children.     So  the  question  is  now  how  these  fairy 
tales  may  be  most  attractively  presented  to  the  child,  and  surely  never  before  have  they  appeared  in  more  enticing  dress. 

EIDUC^TIOISr^L    Gr^IVEES. 

Historical  Game,  "Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  Edwards,  for  Home  and  School.     100  cards,  2Jx2f  inches.    -iO  cents. 

The  cards  contain  500  questions  and  answers,  and  afford  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  game  for  home  and 
school. 

Qeogrophical  Games,  "Our  Country,"  by  A.  M.  Edwards,  for  Home  and  School.  100  cards,  2ix2f  inches,  50  cents. 
Similar  to  Historical  Game. 

C.   W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER, 

MEW  nObEL5  Nos.  2  iHB  3  FOR  1898. 


lightp:st 

RUNNING, 
BALL 

BEARING, 
EASIEST 

TOUCH, 
AUTOMATIC 

ACTION. 

VISIBLE 
WRITING. 


PRETTIEST 

WORK, 
GREATEST 

SPEED, 
MANY  NEW 

FEATURES. 
BEST 

MANIFOLDING. 

MOST 

DURABLE. 


You  can  do  more  work  with  greater  ease,  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  would  be  possible  on  any  other 
typewriter.  Best  for  expert  or  novice.  Catalogue  on  application.  Typewriter  supplies.  Edison  Mimeo- 
graphs.    Second-hand  typewriters  and  exchange. 

Edwin    A.    Hardin    Company, 

SOLE  DEALERS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cincinnati  Office,  409  Walnut  Street. 

O.  W.  CARR  &  CO..  Local  Agents,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect. 

This  book  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  It  you  are  thinking  of 
tuilding  a  house  you  ought  to  buy  the  new  book,  PALLISEH'S 
AMERICAN  ARCllITECTUKE:  or.  Every  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  well  known  art-liitfots. 

There  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to  build  or  nthtTwise  in- 
terested, that  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  the 
best,  cheapest  and  most  popular  book  ever  issued  on  building.  Nearly 
four  hundred  drawings.  A  $10  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  times. 

It  contains  104  pages,  ll.\14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  9.\12 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspective  views,  descriptions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  in- 
structions How  to  Build  70  Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses,  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  for  city  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
for  the  farm,  and  workinghmen's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  costing  from  *800to  *li,500;  also  Barns,  Stables,  School  Houses, 
Town  Hall.  Churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  together  with  spec- 
ifications, form  of  contract,  and  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
■erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  site,  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  J5  to  anyone,  but  we  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1;  bound  in  cloth,  $8.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING;  CO.,  123  Liberty  St ,  N.  Y. 

now  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 


I 


AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 


A  book  of  40  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example. 
Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  are 
Tery  slovenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  they  are  soon  for- 
gotten.    By  mail  2o  cents;  cloth  40  cents 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


THIE  2C  P2.jPs.-y3. 


THEIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strange 
Kolle,  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital;  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brooklyn  Pathologial 
Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Hos- 
pital Alumni  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  25S  pages,  bound  in  handsome  cloth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  12  full  page  half  tone  engravings.  This 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  progressive 
physican.    Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZINQ. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mem- 
ories. A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.    Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

400  Recitatins  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  for  Parlor  Readings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Associations,  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  .luvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.  It  contains  400  of  the 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  bound  in  handsome  paper  cover.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


the  new  no.  2 

Stnltb  Premier 
Cypewrlter 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excek  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Qeaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


f 


$end  for  new  Jirt  Catalogue 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  thorough  instruction  in  four  reg- 
ular courses  of  study,  six  brief  courses, 
optional  courses  to  suit  individual  needs, 
and  professional  courses  in  law  and 
medicine. 

Tuition  .Seo  a  year;  total  expenses  $200. 

500  students,  26  teachers,  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all. ) 

Discipline  manly,  without  espionage. 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  public 
school  teachers,  and  persons  under  bodily 
infirmity.     Address, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL. 

/I  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Young  I-adies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.    Address 

THE  PRESIDENT. 


Eight  Teachers.  159  Pupils.  Tuition 
$1.50  to  §4.00.  Board  >r7.5U  to  .^rlO.OO 
per  month.  Music  and  Art.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.   W.  CANADA,  Principal, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Whitsett  Institute. 


•  A  boardingschool,  offering  every  neces- 
sary advantage  at  reasonable  cost.  Dor- 
mitories, Boarding  Halls,  Supply  Stores, 
Postofiice,  etc.,  on  school  grounds.  Non- 
denominational.  Faculty  of  seven.  Over 
two  hundred  students.  Elegant  Cata- 
logue, beautifully  illustrated.  Free. 
Students  mav  enter  at  any  time.  For 
full  particulars  address, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D.,  Supt., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 

Location  combines  health,  convenience 
and  beauty. 


Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.   C. 

Near  Greensboro.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Nurseries  in  the  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  Foreign 

FRUIT  AND  NUT   TREES. 

Up  with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts. 

Qnopialtioe-  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  for 
OIJCIjIciiiics.  market  orchards,  Japanese 
Pears,  Plums,  Chestnuts,  &c. 

Green  House  plants,  and    cut  flowers   and 
funeral  designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 

Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard."    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,   N.   C. 

TEACHERS!    ^ 


If  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  25  years  my- 
self I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfaction. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville,   N.  C. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  professional,  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  mdustnal  education.  Annual  expenses 
including  board  *90  to  .-^ISO.  For  nonresidents  of  the  state.  .SloO.  Faculty  of  30  members.  Enrollment  of  regular  students 
438,  besides  a  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  nearly  200  pupils.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  matriculate 
has  been  about  l."iOO,  representing  every  county  in  the  state  except  Bioinswick  and  Yancey. 

Correspondence  invited  from  those  desiring  competent  trained  teachers.  

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address  PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.^C. 
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Coming    from  the  hand   of  God    all    things   are 
good. 

Our  senses   are  the  first   powers  perfected  in  us. 
They  are  the  first  that  should  be  cultivated. 


The  great  secret  of  education  is,  to  make  phys- 
ical and  mental  exercise  serve  as  rela.xation  for 
each  other. 

Try  to  teach  the  child  all  that  is  useful  to  him 
as  a  child,  and  you  will  keep  him  busy  all  the 
time.  Why  would  you  injure  the  studies  suitable 
to  him  at  his  age  by  giving  him  those  of  an  age  he 
may  never  attain.' 


If  you  wish  to  make  a  child  faithful  to  his  word, 
be  discreet  in  requiring  him  to  give  it. 

•  Apparent  quickness  in  learning  is  the  ruin  of 
children.  We  do  not  consider  that  this  very 
quickness  proves  they  are  learning  nothing.  The 
smooth  and  polished  brain  of  the  child  reflects  like 
a  mirror  the  object  presented  to  it,  but  nothing 
abides  there,  nothing  penetrates  it. 


Whether  my  pupil  be  destined  for  the  army,  the 
church,  or  the  bar,  matters  little  to  me.  Before  he 
can  think  of  adopting  the  vocation  of  his  parents, 
nature  calls  upon  him  to  be  a  man.  How  to  live 
is  the  business  I  wish  to  teach  him. 


I  repeat  that  my  object  is  not  to  give  the  child 
knowledge,  but  to  teach  him  how  to  acquire  it  at 
need,  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value,  and  above  all 
things,  to  love  the  truth.  By  this  step  we  advance 
slowly,  but  take  no  useless  steps,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  retrace  a  single  one. 

Never  show  the  representation  of  a  thing  unless 
it  be  impossible  to  show  the  thing  itself;  for  the 
sign  absorbs  the  child's  attention,  and  makes  him 
lose  sight  of  the  thing  signified. 


JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

Born  AT  Genexa,  June  28.  1  712;   Died  at    Ermonville,    July  3, 

1778. 

Precubsok  of  Revolutions,  Apostle  of  Freedom,  .\.nd 

Individualism  Prophet  of  Democracy,  "  Man  of 

Nature  and  of  Truth." 

Genius  is  the  alarm  clock  of  sleeping  centuries. — Jean  Paul 
Richter. 


In  any  study,  words  that  represent  things  are 
nothing  without  the  ideas  of  the  things  the)'  rej)- 
resent. 


I  do  not  like  explanatory  lectures;  young  people 
pay  very  little  attention  to  them,  and  seldom  re- 
member them.  Things!  things!  I  cannot  repeat 
too  often  that  we  attach  too  much  importance  to 
words.  Our  babbling  education  produces  nothing 
but  babblers. 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 

FOR 

SUPPLETV^ENTARY  READING 
MND  SCHOOL-  L-IBRMRIES. 

Complete  Poem-J.  complete  prose  selections,  or  condensed  ninatives,  with  notes  for  school  use.  Histori- 
cal novels  condensed  Complete  story  in  the  authors  own  language.  Clear  iiress  work.  Tasteful  binding. 
Interesting  selections. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS.    Paper  Binding,  12^  Cents.    Cloth  Binding,  20  Cents. 

Bunj-an's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Irving's  Alhambra. 

Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Ot^^er  Poems.  Irving's  Knickerbocker  Stories, 

Cooper's  Spy.  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Stories.  Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

Dickens' Little  Nell.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Dickens'  Paul  Dombey.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Hawthorne  s  Snow  Image  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  Wyss's  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales. 

DOUBLE  NUMBERS.    Paper  Binding.  20  Cents.    Cloth  Binding,  30  Cents. 

fc»*»iB^»fc»»rfc^B»B^M^»»»B»^fc»»*«»fc*»^fc»»BB*»»^BB»«*B*^»B  ■«»»»»»,■■*, «B»B»B^ ,»»»■*  «^*»»»»»B^»»»»»«B^B«B»»»B^B*»»^»»»»*^»B"»^»*^»»»»^»»B'B"B^*'»^»"B*  ■■»"■■  »*»^li^^» 

Bulwer-Lyttcn's  Harold.  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho! 

Cooper's  Deerslayer.  Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Cooper's  Pilot.  Scott's  Kenilworth. 

Cooper's  Water-Witch.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Sewell's  Black  Beauly. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood..  Simm's  Yemassee 

Hugo's  'Ninety -Three.  Verne  s  Round  tiie  World  in  80  Days. 

Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson. 

,fcF»^^jri»B^B"*»*BB^B»^"B»BF1tBU»BB»»^"^'»"»*B'^'*'m«*'*'^*B^U»^'B*B#*»»»kBB»B»*^B"B^B»B»*»B^fc'»^*BB^*»U*BBB#m*»»»»B^fcBB^B»B*»'»"BBBrk^k»>»B*fc**»»BB^B»V»BB^m»»»»» 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS.— Contain  choice  literature  for  childi-en,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter.    Illustrated.     These  are  the  titles : 

I.     Rhymes  and  Fables 64  pages,  12  cents. 

11.     Songs  and  Stories 96  pages,  lo  cents. 

III.  Fairy  Life 12i)  pages,  20  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales 160  pages,  25  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  .43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

(Please  mention  this  Journnl  and  send  for  new  24  page  circular  on  the  Stand.ird  Literature  Series.) 
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The  time  of  frost  is  the  time  for  me  ! 

When  the  gay  blood  spins  through  the  heart  with  glee. 

When  the  voice  leaps  out  with  a  chiming  sound. 

And  the  footstep  rings  on  the  musical  ground: 

When  the  earth  is  gray  and  the  air  is  bright, 

"And  every  breath  a  new  delight.  —IViii.  Allingham. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 


Don't  forget  to  renew  your  subscriptions  as  soon 
as  you  receive  notice  that  the  time  of  your  old  sub- 
scription has  expired.  This  notice  is  sent  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  most  convenient  for  you  to 
renew  your  subscription  and  remit  for  the  same.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  send  more  than 
one  notice.  Remember  this  journal  is  published  at 
a  price  not  more  than  half  that  of  journals  of  its 
kind  and  only  half  its  size.  It  costs  fifty  cents  a 
year  to  print  and  mail  your  copy  of  the  paper.  It 
not  being  our  purpose  to  make  money,  but  only  to 
give-the  teachers  and  the  pupils  a  good  educational 
paper  and  to  help  forward  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, we  can  continue  to  publish  the  JOURNAL 
and  improve  it  so  long  as  the  teachers  give  us  their 
support  ?nd  pay  their  subscriptions  promptly. 
Your  promptness  helps  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  office.  F"ifty  cents  is  a  small  matter  to  each 
subscriber;  but  the  sum  of  these  amounts  to  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  with  us.  It  has  not  been  our 
custom  to  send  receipts  for  subscription  dues;  but 
in  order  that  there  nr>€iy  be  no  uncertainty,  receipts 
will  be  serkt  after  this. 


Twenty-five  Dollars — A  Prize  for  Readers 
of  the  Journal. 


The  North  Carolina  Publishing  Society  offers  a 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Education  for  the  be-t  digest  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  "  Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians."  The  Introduction  is  about  forty-five 
pages — the  digests  are  expected  not  to  exceed  ten 
pages.  The  prize  digest  will  be  published,  and 
perhaps  some  of  tiie  next  best.  The  Rules  under 
which  the  contest  will  be  conducted  can  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Society. 

The  contest  will  begin  as  soon  as  fifty  persons 
have  entered  the  race,  and  no  further  applications 
to  enter  vvill  be  received  thereafter. 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  teach  the  North 
Carolina  teachers  the  main  causeof  the  war  between 
the  states,  and  to  show  how  history  is  being  mis- 
written  to  the  prejudice  of  the  South;  not  one 
teacher  in  fifty  even  dimly  suspects  it,  if  their  cor- 
respondence with  us  is  a  criterion.  Will  some  one 
explain  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  indifference  of  the 
average  teacher  to  North  Carolina  history.' 

Address  all  communications  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Publishing  Society,  P.  O.  Bo.x  75,  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina. 


Prof  Logan  D.  Howell,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  this  journal,  is  now  teaching  English 
in  one  ofthe  high  schools  of  New  York.  The  JOURNAL 
regrets  the  loss  of  Mr.  Howell  from  the  educational 
work  ofthe  st^te,  and  wishes  him  the  most  abund- 
ant success  in  this  new  field,  for  which  he  is  so  well 
fitted.  

Davidson  College  has  recently  added  to  the 
equipment  of  its  physical  laboratory  one  of  the 
largest  hospital  X-ray  outfits  made,  and  a  set  of 
apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy.  The  former 
will  be  used  in  surgical  work,  and  both  in  experi- 
menting. Dr.  Henry  Louis  Sm.ith,  the  Professor 
of  Physics,  is  a  tireless  worker,  and  takes  special 
interest,  in  these  subjects. 

The  free  will  only  rear  the  free;  the  devil,  the 
unfree,  will  only  rear  his  like. — Jean  Paul Ricliter. 
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Some  Kindergartens  in  the  South. 


The  Study  of  Local  History. 


Washington'. — Last  spring  congress  appropri- 
ated $12,000  for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton City.  Fifteen  public  kindergartens  have  been 
established,  with  a  limit  of  thirty  children  where 
there  is  only  one  teacher,  and  of  forty-five  where 
there  is  an  assistant.  For  the  present  children  are 
not  admitted  under  five  years  old.  This  is  only  a 
beginning,  and  Washington  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
have  kindergartens  for  all  its  children  of  the  usual 
kindergarten  age. 

Louisville. — The  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion has  opened  its  kindergartens  with  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

ASHEVILLE.— The  free  kindergartens  opened  on 
September  12,  with  three  schools,  six  teachers,  and 
an  enrollment  of  140  pupils  This  number  has  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  opening. 

The  kindergartners  have  meetings  for  study  and 
mutual  counsel  twice  each  month;  and  there  is  also 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  association  and  the  teachers 
once  a  month. 

The  cost  of  these  schools  is  about  $150  per 
month,  which  sum  is  raised  by  subscription,  by 
entertainments  and  by  persistent  "  begging."  Each 
j'car  demonstrates  more  clearly  the  good  work  done 
in  these  kindergartens. 

Greensboro. — Miss  Meta  Beall  has  a  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  of  forty  pupils.  A  novel 
feature  of  this  school  is  the  method  by  which  the 
children  are  gathered  up  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
in  the  morning  and  returned  home  again  when  the 
session  for  the  day  is  over.  Miss  Beall  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  livery 
stables  of  the  city  to  gather  up  the  children  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  in  a  large  covered  hack  and  to 
have  them  returned  in  the  same  way;  and  at  the 
appointed  time  every  day  this  hack,  drawn  by 
horses  with  many  jingling  bells  on  their  harness, 
may  be  seen  making  its  rounds.  Rain  or  shine,  the 
children  maj-  all  be  on  time  at  school  and  reach 
home  in  comfort  and  safety.  The  parents  pay  a 
dollar  a  month  for  this  service.  Man)'  primary- 
schools  might  well  follow  this  example. 

Forbid  in  a  gentle  voice,  so  that  the  whole  gam- 
ut of  increased  force  ma}-  be  open  to  you,  and 
only  once. 


The  North  Carolina  Publishing  Society  has 
recently  sent  an  open  letter  to  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  making  inquiry  a  ;■■  t  the  teaching  of 
North  Carolina  history  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
The  inquiry  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  one  or  more  articles  "on  the  cause  and  cure  of 
the  indifference  among  our  people  to  their  own 
history."  This  letter  contains,  among  others,  the 
following  questions: 

Do  you  teach  North  Carolina  History  in  your  school,  and 
by  what  metoods? 

Is  there  much  interest  in  our  state  history  among  your 
pupils  and  in  your  community,  and  what  means  would  you 
suggest  to  increase  it? 

Is  it  your  belief  that  we  have  a  history  and  literature  worth 
teaching,  and  does  the  teaching  of  what  we  have  tend  to 
cultivate  state  pride  an  1  to  make  better  citizens  ? 

Is  there  a  serious  lack  of  literary  ability  in  North  Carolina  ? 
Will  you  give  your  theory  as  to  its  cause  and  cure  ? 

What  do  you  teach  your  pupils  to  have  been  the  main 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  states  ? 

The  letter  also  invites  any  teacher  in  whose 
schools  there  are  pupils  of  decided  literary  ability 
to  send  the  names  of  such  students  to  the  society, 
box  75,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  and  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina  will  await  with  interest  the  appear- 
ance of  the  articles  setting  forth  the  results  of  the 
inquiry.  The  first  of  these  will  probably  appear  in 
the  December  number  of  this  JOURNAL.  Like 
geography,  history  is  a  world-wide  subject,  and, 
however  unwise  it  may  be  to  exalt  that  which  is 
purely  local  at  the  expense  of  the  universal,  yet, 
like  geograph}',  it  must  begin  at  home.  He  who 
does  not  know  the  life  of  his  own  state,  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives,  can  have  very  little 
real  knowledge  of  the  life  of  any  people;  his 
interest  in  another  state  can  hardly  be  greater 
than  that  in  his  own.  We  may  love  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves,  but  with  great  difficulty  will  we  love 
them  more  than  ourselves.  The  best  appercep- 
tive, assimilative  basis  for  all  historical  knowledge 
and  interest  will  be  found  in  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  own  history.  And,  besides,  here  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  the  study  of  that  which  touches  us  most  closely 
that  is  most  valuable  in  its  results,  both  practical 
and  educational.  From  the  very  first  this  JOURX.^L 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  stud\'  of 
local  historj-  in  our  elementarj-  and  secondary 
schools. 
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Valuable  Suggestions  to  County  Supervisors. 

Supervisor  Ellis,  of  Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  in 
a  recent  circular  letter  to  the  township  committee- 
men of  his  county,  urges  them  to  assist  the  teach- 
ers in  raising  funds  by  private  subscription  and 
securing  state  aid  to  continue  all  the  schools  two 
months  after  the  end  of  the  term  provided  by  the 
county  fund.  He  urges  them  to  look  carefully  after 
the  needed  repairs  of  the  school  buildings  and  to 
take  needed  precautions  for  the  comfort  of  the 
children  during  the  cold  weather.  He  also  in- 
forms them  that  he  hopes  to  secure  such  low 
prices  on  school  desks  and  such  favorable  terms 
as  to  time  of  payment,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
properly  seat  all  school  rooms  in  the  county. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Supervisor 
Ellis's  letter  to  the  teachers  on  raising  funds.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  plan  will  meet  the  success  it  de- 
serves, and  that  many  counties  in  the  state  will 
follow  the  example.  We  commend  the  generous 
action  of  those  teachers  who  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  contribute  to  this  fund  a  week  or  more 
of  their  time.  Many  can  well  afford  to  do  this  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this  time  will  be 
duplicated  by  the  state.  But  above  all,  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  should  cause  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  to  contribute  more  liberally  to 
the  fund  to  be  raised.  The  supervisor  is  also  right 
in  urging  the  teachers  to  make  a  personal  canvass 
for  this  purpose.  The  teachers  should  always  take 
the  lead  in  such  a  matter,  and  no  person  should 
think  of  attributing  such  action  to  personal  interest 
anymore  than  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  an 
earnest,  honest  preacher  making  an  appeal  to  his 
congregation  in  behalf  of  the  mission  fund  or  any 
other  legitimate  work  of  the  church. 

We  wish  this  year  to  raise  among  the  patrons  of  your 
school,  from  $25.00  to  $50  00,  to  secure  a  like  sum  from  the 
state,  in  order  that  the  public  schools  may  be  carried  on  two 
months  longer  this  session.  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  state  appropriation,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  schools  in 
the  township  raise  some  amount  of  money;'  if  possible,  as 
much  as  one  month's  salary  for  the  teacher  in  charge;  and  if 
there  is  any  deficiency,  the  teachers  could  teach  a  week  or 
more  longer  than  the  amouat  would  justify  them  in  doing. 
Several  teachers  have  already  volunteered  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  on  the  schools  the  full  two  months.  To 
help  you  in  your  efforts  to  secure  subscriptions  among  your 
patrons,  I  shall  have  ready  in  a  few  days  a  large  supply  of  A 
Circular  of  Information  for  Patrons  of  the  Public  Schools, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  hand  you  for  distribution  to  every 
amily  represented  in  your  school  Of  course,  the  main 
work  must  be  a  personal  canvass  from  house  to  house,  with  a 


list,  on  which  you  can  get  pledges  payable  January  ist,  1899. 
This  money  can  be  used  at  once  to  pay  your  salary  for  the 
first  of  the  two  months  of  the  extra  session.  Let  me  urge 
every  one  of  you  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  raise  some  money 
for  this  purpose.  The  outlook  may  not  be  very  bright  in 
some  communities,  but  you  never  know  what  you  can  do  til) 
you  try. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
sa\'s  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  require  children  to 
give  most  of  their  time  to  reading  and  writing 
during  the  first  two  years  of  school.  The  vision 
of  the  child  at  this  time  is  essentially  that  of  the 
savage;  adapted  to  large  and  remote  objects  in  the 
mass  rather  than  to  the  minute  details  of  near-by 
objects.  "Present  physiological  knowledge  points 
to  the  age  of  about  eight  years  as  early  enough  for 
anything  more  than  mere  incidental  attention  to 
visual  and  written  language  form."  The  years 
previous  to  this  should  be  devoted  principally  to 
bodily  activity,  oral  language,  and  observations  of 
nature.  There  is  now  a  widespread  movement  in 
this  direction  in  Germany,  where  it  seems  to  have 
grown  up  as  the  result  of  long  experience.  This 
is  certainly  in  harmony  with  ever}'  known  law  of 
education. 

A  preliminary  statement  by  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  shows  that  during  the  year  1897-S 
there  was  a  gain  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  nearly  fifteen 
and  a  half  millions  in  this  grade  alone.  In  the 
schools  of  all  grades  there  were  more  than  sixteen 
and  a  quarter  millions.  Thisis  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities was  very  large.  This  is  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times;  but  what  a  responsibilitj- 
it  lays  on  the  teachers  of  the  country!  Now  as 
never  before  it  becomes  their  duty  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  great  work.  High  and  correct 
ideals,  fulness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  a  right 
understanding  of  childhood,  and  skill  in  teaching 
may  now  work  a  revolution  in  human  society,  giv- 
ing it  a  might}-  uplift  toward  the  ideal. 


Can  we  not  have  more  regular  and  systematic 
teaching  of  vocal  inusic  in  our  public  schools, 
something  like  one  sees  in  the  public  schools  of 
Germany.'  All  children  should  be  taught  to  sing. 
We  do  not  fully  realize  the  value  of  music  as  an 
eleinent  of  popular  education. 
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Recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina. 


State   Superintendent  Charles    H.  Mebane  has 


an}'  teacher  holding  a  first-grade  certificate,  and 
any  teacher  of  a  private  school  who  is  a  graduate 
of  a  chartered  college,  having  a  vote. 

4      That  there  shall  be  two   committees  in  each 

issued  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  giving  quite  a  full  township,  one   for  each   race,  each   committee  to 

statement  of  the  present  condition  and  needs  of  the  consist  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  able 

public  school  s)-stem  of  North  Carolina,  and  recom-  to    read    and    write;    that   the   County  Supervisor 

mending  to  the  General  Assembly  such  action  as  shall  meet  with  these  committees  in  joint  session. 

he  thinks  will  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  for  the  to  apportion  the  school  funds,  and  in  separate  ses- 

support  of  the  schools  and  the  development  of  the  sioii  to  employ  teachers;  and  that  the  committees 

system.    The  "  Recommendations"  presents  a  vig-  employ  one  of  their   number   to   take   the   school 

orous  plea  for  a  more  complete  and  more  general  census  in  each  township. 

education  of  the  children   of  the  state,  and  shows  5.     That  we  hold  to  the  township  system,  as  the 

that  Superintendent  Mebane's  heart  is  in  the  work,  best  yet  devised,  and  that  we  work  for  local  ta.\a- 

Especially  is  Mr.  Mebane  to  be  commended  for  his  tion  in  every  township. 

attempt  to  lift  his  office  above  the  influence  of  mere  6.     That  the   nine    normal   schools    for   colored 

partisan  politics.     His  action  in  this  regard  should  teachers  be  condensed  into  three;   that  the  course 

serve  as  a  model,  in   spirit  at  least,  for  all  his  sue-  of  study  in   these   be  remodeled   and   made  more  t|! 

cessors.     In  city,  township,  county,  and  state  the  practical  b_\'  requiring  thorough  work  in  the  sub-  i, 

schools  must  forever  and  at  all  costs  be  kept  clear  jects  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  that  the 

of  partisan  rancor  and   machinations,   and   of  de-  local    Board   be   apf)ointed  by  the  State  Board  of 

nominational  jealousy  and  bickerings.    Some  things  E.xaminers. 

are  too  great  for  partisan  treatment.     Among  these  7.     That  te.xt-books  be  adopted   for  the  entire 

are  common  virtue  and  the  education  of  the  people,  state  by  the  State  Board   of  Examiners,  the  Ohio 

In    the  support  of  these,  all  good  people  should  text-book    law,   reprinted   in    the  "  Recommenda- 

unite  as  one  man.     The  office  of  superintendent  of  tions,"  being  recommended  as  a  model  for  the  adop- 

instruction,  whether  for  state,  county,  or  city,  de-  tion  and  furnishing  of  books. 

mands  in  its  occupant  something  of  the  character  8.     That  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  be  levied  on  the 

of  the  expert,  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  untrameled  gross  earnings  of   railroads  for  the  benefit  of  the 

freedom  of  action.  general    school    fund.      At    piesent    this     would 

Superintendent  Mebane  recommends:  add   nearly  $400,000  to  the  fund   and  the  amount 

1.  That  more  power  be  given  to  the  State  Board  would  increase  from  year  to  year.  In  many  states 
of  Examiners,  created  by  the  last  General  Assem-  the  railroads  are  ta.xed  on  their  gross  earnings, 
bly.  This  Board  should  prepare  examinations  for  9,  That  the  local  tax  elections  be  held  at  the 
all  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  prepare  a  course  same  time  with  the  elections  for  members  of  the 
of  study  for  the  colored  normal  schools,  and  pass  general  assemblj-  [The  JoURX.\L  does  not  fully 
upon  all  school  supplies  offered  for  sale  in  the  state,  concur  in  this  recommendation.  The  ne.xt  elec- 
no  oroods  of  this  kind  to  be  bought  for  use  in  any  tion  would  thus  be  postponed  until  November, 
public  school  unless  recommended  by  this  board.  1900.     Many  townships  are  read}- to  vote  the  tax 

2.  That  the  County  Board  of  Education  be  re-  at  the  next  opportunity,  and  this  opportunity 
quired  to  publish  annually  an  itemized  statement  should  not  be  postponed.  The  elections  do  not 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  school  fund,  to  cost  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  worth  the  cost  to  ha\e 
keep  posted  in  every  school-house  a  list  of  the  text-  the  subject  discussed  before  the  people  at  a  time 
books  adopted  for  use  in  that  county,  with  prices  when  their  minds  are  free  from  questions  of  parti- 
for  the  same,  and  that  .it  have  its  own  treasurer,  san  politics.  Let  the  elections  be  held  as  now 
who  should  not  be  the  same  with  the  treasurer  of  provided,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  general 
the  general  county  funds.  elections];  that,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  bv 

3.  That  the  County  Supervisor  shall  be  a  gradu-  subscriptions  to  be  duplicated  by  the  state,  the 
ate  of  some  college,  or  that  he  shall  be  required  to  school  be  made  the  unit,  each  school  being  allowed 
pass  the  examination  given  by  the  Board  of  Exam-  to  act  alone  and  without  regard  to  the  other  schools 
iners  to  those  applying  for  the  state  certificates,  and  of  the  township,  and  that  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
that  he  be  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  count}-,  mum  amounts  thus  duplicated  be  $15  and  $50. 
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10.  That  some  mild  compulsory  attendance  law 
be  enacted. 

11.  That  Civics  be  put  on  the  list  of  subjects  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

On  the  whole,  these  recommendations  seem  to  us 
very  wise,  and  their  adoption  would  put  the  state 
forward  a  quarter  of  a  century  educationally.  We 
only  wish  it  were  possible  to  add  to  these  some 
plan  for  good  public  high  schools,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter professional  preparation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  teachers.  Both  of  these  must  come  in  time,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Mebane's  plea  that  the  voice  of  the  children 
and  the  voice  of  the  future  shall  be  heard  above  the 
voice  of  the  persistent  lobbyist  for  all  kinds  of  per- 
sonal interests,  is  not  unworthy  a  Horace  Mann. 


The  study  of  structural  geography  should  begin 
with  direct  observations  of  so  much  of  the  country 
around  the  school  house  as  can  be  seen  and  vis- 
ited. Apply  the  principles  here  learned  to  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  then   proceed  to  the  part.s. 


Do  not  begin  the  study  of  geography  with  globes 
and  maps,  but  let  the  child  study  the  earth  itself. 
For  this  nothing  is  better  than  a  few  days,  now 
and  then,  spent  with  the  teacher  out  of  doors;  in 
the  fields,  among  the  flowers,  along  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  in  the  uncleared  forest,  observing 
those  agencies  common  to,  and  which  datermine, 
the  geography  of  all  climes. 


The  fruit  tree  that  is  forced  into  bearing  prema- 
turely, stops  growing  and  decays  early.  So  it  is 
with  all  processes  in  intellectual  development;  that 
which  is  hurried  is  dwarfed. 


The  only  sfafeguard  of  a  republic  is  popular  edu- 
cation, education  of  all  its  citizens.  And  this 
education  must  consist  in  much  more  than  being 
able  to  write  their  names  and  read  their  ballots. 

The  highest  good  "of  the  child  should  be  the  sole 
aim  of  the  teacher,  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
false  standards.  The  teacher  who  strives  for  ex- 
aminations and  promotions,  can  never  really  teach. 
The  only  true  motive  that  should  govern  the 
teacher  must  spring  from  the  truth  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  child's  mind  and  the  subject  taught. 


An  Educational  Policy  Worty  of  Adoption   by  All 
Churches. 


The  most  effective  way  to  curse  a  boy  is  to  work 
for  him  and  not  with  him. — Hamilton   IV.  Mahic. 


This  Journal  heartily  endorses  the  educational 
policy  outlined  in  an  editorial  by  Dr.  Crawford  in 
the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  o^^ov .  2. 
In  the  special  recommendations  for  raising  $5,000 
for  the  church  educational  fund,  for  the  support 
and  control  of  Davenport  College,  for  new  build- 
ings at  Weaverville  College,  for  remodeling  Old 
Trinity  on  the  plan  of  the  Young  Harris  School 
of  Georgia,  the  JOUR\.-\l,  has  no  interest,  e.xcept 
as  it  is  interested  in  every  plan  or  action  that  looks 
to  the  improvement  of  any  school  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  any  educational  opportunity  in  North 
Carolina.  These  recommendations  all  appear  to 
be  eminently  wise,  as  does  that  for  the  continued 
joint  ownership  of  Trinity  College. 

We  only  wish  that  the  fund  to  be  raised  might 
be  put  at  $50,000  and  be  collected,  and  that  ten 
times  the  work  outlined  might  be  accomplished. 
There  is  pressing  need  in  North  Carolina  for  much 
more  than  all  agencies  combined  are  likely  to 
accomplish  for  many  jears,  and  the  Methodist 
people  of  the  state  would  not  be  impoverished,  but 
enriched,  if  the  two  conferences  should  raise  $  lOO,- 
000  annually  for  the  next  ten  years  for  educational 
purposes.  We  would  like  to  see  them  double  the 
endowment  of  Trinity  College  and  establish  a 
dozen  good  secondary  schools,  well  equipped,  and 
so  endowed  that  tuition  and  living  might  be  put 
within  easy  reach  of  all. 

The  proper  education  of  the  masses — of  every 
child  of  watever  parentage — is  the  very  flower  and 
ripest  fruitage  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  state 
is  only  acting  in  this  spirit  when  it  provides  for  the 
education  of  all  its  children,  of  all  races  and  con- 
ditions, from  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school  to  the  university  and  the  technical  school 
at  the  public  expense. 

Could  all  people  in  the  state  be  induced  to  act 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  would  then  be  no  need  for  the  church 
or  any  body  of  people  less  than  the  whole  to 
supplement  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
state,  except  for  some  special  kind  of  school, 
as  the  sectarian  theological  schools.  But  tlie 
people  who  compose  the  churches,  and  who 
come  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian teaching,  are  supposed  to  feel  more  keenly 
these  demands  than  do  the  people  as  a  whole; 
and,    until   the    whole    people   can    be  brought  to 
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a    full    realization    of   their    duty    in    this    respect, 
the    churches    should    do    all    in    their    power    to 
supplement    the     inadequate     provisions    of    the 
state— /('  supplement,  not  to  destroy  or  to  supplant , 
Her  people.professed  followers  ofthe  Great  Teacher, 
should  be  willing  to  assume   their  full   part  of  the 
burdens   imposed   by  the  state— all  the   people  of 
the    commonwealth— and    the    additional    amount 
imposed  by  the  church  for  her  supplementary  work. 
They  should  also  exert  their  influence  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  education;  for  securing  everywhere 
that  teaching  and  discipline   which   make  for  the 
full  and  perfect  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  child,  physical  intellectual,  and  spiritual;  which 
lifts  him  above  all  superstitions,  fears,  and  narrow- 
ing preiudices,  and   substitutes  for  these   a  love  of 
truth  and  a  desire  to   know   God  and   his   works; 
which   frees  him  from  his  own  baser  passions   and 
selfish  desires,  and   makes  him  to  love  justice  and 
mere)-,  and  to  delight  in   doing  good  to  others  on 
all  occasions;   which  brings   him  into  living   union 
with  the  great  spirit  of  humanity  as  manifested  in 
the  lives  and  works  and  words  ofthe  greatest  and 
best   of  all   climes   and  ages,    not   forgetting   that 
He  who  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man  embodied 
this  spirit  in  the   highest  degree   and  in  its   purest 
type;  which  gives  the  child  such  power  over  nature, 
and  such  use  of  his  own  hands  that  he   may -the 
more    completely    fulfil    the    primal    command    to 
subdue  and  have  dominion,  making  the  earth  and 
the  forces  of  nature  serve  him  and  yield  him  and 
his  an   abundant  support;   which    fits  him   to    live, 
alone  or  among  his  fellows,  and  opens  wide  to  him 
the  doors  ofthe  fullest  and  most  abundant  life — for 
this  is  real   Christian   education,    and  there  is   no 
other. 

But  in  contributing  to,  and  establishing  church 
schools,  let  no  one  suppose  that  these  schools  are 
necessarily  more  Christian  than  others.  Christian 
education  depends  on  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing and  of  the  teachers  rather  than  on  the  name 
of  the  school,  the  means  of  collecting  the  money 
to  pay  expenses,  or  who  appoints  the  trustees. 
The  money  which  all  the  people  of  their  own  will, 
and  each  according  to  his  ability,  pay  through  the 
hands  of  their  chosen  officers  into  the  treasurer  of 

■ 

their  schools,  of  whatever  giade,  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  is  just  as  sacred  and  will  pay  for 
just  as  good  quality  of  teaching  as  that  which  a 
part  of  the  people,  through  the  hands  of  their 
chosen  officers,  pay  into  the  treasury  of  their 
schools,  of  whatever   grade,  for   the    education  of 


their  children.     The  fact  that  one  dollar  is  levied 
by  a   Conference    or  other    church   assembly  and 
collected  on  Sunday  at  the  church,  while  the  other 
is  levied  by  the  Legislature  or  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people  and   collected   on    Monday   at   the   county 
courthouse  does  not  render  one   more  sacred  than 
the  other.     The  same  man  appointed  by  the  state 
legislature  a  trustee  of  one   institution,   and  bj-  a 
church  assembly  a  trustee  of  another  institution,  is 
not   endowed   with  the  spirit  of  Paganism   by  the 
one  appointment  and  with  the  Christian  spirit  by  the 
other.     This  kind  of  laying  on  of  hands  is  not  so 
powerful.     The  teacher  who  fails  to  get  a  position 
in  a  school  supported  by  all  the  people,  and  after- 
wards accepts  a  position  in  a  school  supported  b\-  a 
part  ofthe  people,  is  not  sanctified  or  filled    with 
any    special    kind    of  wisdom    by    this    finding    of 
employment,  neither  would  he  be  rendered  less  fit 
to  teach,  had  his  experience  been  the  reverse.     The 
laws  of  nature    and    mathematical  formuht    have 
a  wonderful  similarity  in  all  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms. 

Much  error  has  found  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  on  this  subject,  and  much  folly  has 
vaunted  itself  as  wisdom.  Men  have  unwisely 
spent  their  energies  in  attempts  to  tear  down,  when 
they  should  have  united  in  the  general  effort  to 
build  up.  They  have  sought  to  limit  and  curb  the 
educational  spirit  and  activity  of  the  whole  people 
that  there  might  be  left  more  for  a  part  to  do,  even 
when  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  were  failing  to 
accomplish  a  tithe  of  the  task  immediately  before 
them.  Jesus  did  not  approve  the  action  of  that 
disciple  who  in  the  fervor  of  mistaken  zeal  forbade 
one  whom  he  saw  casting  out  devils  only  because 
he  followed  not  after  the  disciples.  The  wisdom 
of  Jesus  was  higher  than  that  ofthe  disciple.  The 
best  thought  of  this  age  finds  little  to  commend  in 
the  spirit  ofthe  French  corporation  that  asked  for 
a  huge  cover  to  be  put  over  the  city  of  Paris,  shut- 
ting out  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  that  it  might  sell 
o-as  at  a  better  profit.  Nor  would  it  have  been 
any  the  more  commendable  had  this  corporation 
desired  to  create  an  artificial  darkness  simply  that 
its  own  lights  might  show  to  better  advantage. 

We  republish  here  the  first  five  clauses  of  the. 
Advocate  s  proposed  educational  policy,  and  com*) 
mend  it  not  only  to  the  Methodists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  to  all  religious  bodies  everywhere.  The 
JorRN.\L  joins  all  the  representatives  of  the  state 
schools  in  wishing  all  denominational  schools  tht 
fullest  success  in  every  way;  and  would  only  sug- 
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gest  that  modesty  is  a  virture,  and  that  the  problem 
of  the  education  of  the  people  of  any  great  state  is 
large  enough  for  all  to  work  at.  The  breadth  of 
thought  and  the  true  conservatism  expressed  in 
these  clauses  should  at  least  secure  the  policy  a  fair 
trial. 

1.  That  we  strongly  favor  general  education  and  urge  our 
people  everywhere  to  do  all  they  can  to  foster  a  healthy 
educational  sentiment  in  their  respective  localities,  and  as  far 
as  possible  develop  an  educational  spirit  among  our  members. 

2.  That  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  Christian  educa- 
tion— that  education  which  e.xalts  Christ  to  his  true  place  in 
the  heart  and  life  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
race,  and  the  head  over  all  things;  that  accepts  the  Bible 
as  a  divinely  inspired  book  that  contains  all  things  that  are 
necessary  for  salvation. 

3.  That  we  insist  upon  denominational  education  wher- 
ever practical — that  which  emphasizes  the  distinctive  features 

.  of  Methodism,    and   by   precept    and   example    teaches    her 
doctrines  and  economy. 

4.  That  we  heartily  commend  the  common  school  system 
and  urge  our  people  everywhere  to  use  all  laudable  means  to 
secure  a  longer  school  term  and  a  more  efficient  service. 

5.  That  our  attitude  toward  the  state  and  other  institutions 
be  always  friendly,  and  co-operative  wherever  practicable ; 
antagonistic  only  when  our  work  is  hindered  by  unjust  legis- 
lation, or  by  the  abuse  of  power  by  those  in  office. 


Repeating  Stories  as  Haterial  for  Elementary 
Language  Teaching. 


Have  you  ever  noted  the  interest  young  children 
take  in  the  story  of  "  The  Old  Woman  and  Her 
Pig"  and  otherp  containing  the  same  kind  of  repe- 
tition.' Have  you  marked  the  delight  with  which 
they  listen  to  them  for  the  twentieth  or  the  hun- 
dredth time,  and  the  pleasure  they  find  in  telling 
them  over  and  over  again.' 

A  little  girl  two  and  a"  half  years  old  climbed 
upon  my  knee  and  said: 

"  Tell  me  a  towy." 

"  What  story  shall  I  tell  you.'" 

"  Tell  me  Pig  Towy." 

She  had  heard  this  story  oftener  than  any  other, 
.and,  true  to  child  nature,  wanted  to  hear  it  again 
rather  than  one  less  familiar.  That  was  six  months 
ago.  Since  then  she  has  heard  this  story  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  has  heard  many  others.  Last 
night  she  came  and  asked  for  a  story  to  go  to 
sleep  by.  To  the  question,  "  What  shall  I  tell 
you.'"  she  replied  without  hesitation,  "Tell  me 
about  the  Old  Woman  and  the  Pig."  When  I  had 
finished  the  story,  and  the  old  woman  was  safely 


home  with  her  pig,  there  was   an  encore,   "Tell  it 
again." 

Yesterday  I  was  in  a  school  room  containing 
twenty-five  children  between  six  and  seven  years 
old.  A  half  dozen  or  more  of  them  told  this  same 
story  of  the  old  woman  and  her  pig  through  from 
beginning  to  end  without  a  mistake,  and  with 
manifest  pleasure.  The  teacher  had  feared  they 
were  growing  tired  of  it,  but  they  soon  convinced 
her  they  were  not. 

With  equal  pleasure  have  I  seen  children  repeat, 
both  in  school  and  out.  Little  Tuppen,  The  Three 
Bears,  The  Three  Pigs,  The  Kid  My  Father 
Bought  for  Two  Pieces  of  Money,  The  Death  of 
Cock  Robin,  Chicken-Licken,  The  House  that 
Jack  Built,  and  such  repeating  rimes  as  If  All 
the  Seas  Were  One  Great  Sea,  The  Key  of  the 
Kingdom,  When  I  Was  a  Farmer,  The  Egg  in  the 
Nest,  and  If  All  the  World  Were  Apple  Pie.  The 
children  take  the  same  pleasure  in  Cinderella, 
Mother  Holle,  and  other  fairy  stories  that  repeat 
the  form  if  not  the  words. 

If  the  primary  teacher  would  only  see  it,  here  is 
her  best  material  for  the  first  language  lessons; 
better  than  that  furnished  by  all  the  Language 
Lesson  books,  either  with  pictures  or  without. 

The  three  things  most  essential  in  the  early 
stages  of  learning  the  mother  tongue  are  a  supply 
of  the  most  common  every-day  words,  the  ability 
to  put  these  words  together  into  sentences  and 
groups  of  sentences,  giving  the  proper  modifica- 
tions for  number,  tense,  etc.,  and  the  power  to  hold 
a  story  in  mind  and  reproduce  it  in  the  right  order. 
These  stories  and  rimes  offer  the  very  best  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  all  these.  The  words  are 
always  the  most  useful  words  of  common  conver- 
sation, representing  ideas  known  to  all  children 
alike.  The  number  of  times  they  are  repeated  in 
the  story  insures  their  being  fixed  in  the  mind,  and 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  correcting  the  pronun- 
ciation. The  simple  plot  of  all  the  stories,  with 
the  constant  repetition  of  one  form  in  the  same 
story,  in  many  of  them  only  one  thought  being 
added  at  each  repetition,  makes  them  easy  to  re- 
member; while  the  length  of  the  stories  and  the 
lage  number  of  times  which  some  of  the  sentences 
are  repeated  quickly  make  their  form  famililiar. 

The  story  of  the  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig, 
printed  in  full,  covers  three  pages  in  a  school  reader 
of  the  usual  size.  When  the  child  has  told  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  as  it  soon  learns 
to  do,  it  has  done  more  talking  than  it  would  do 
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in  half  a  dozen  discriptions  of  a  picture  on  a  card. 
It  has  learned  a  hundred  or  more  words  and  if 
the  version  is  a  good  one  like  that  in  the  River- 
side Primer  and  Reader,  it  has  begun  to  be  famil- 
iliar  with  the  best  form  of  sentence  structure.  Such  is 
the  pleasure  children  find  in  repeating  the  stories, 
they  will  repeat  them  many  more  times  at  home 
than  can  be  done  in  school,  and  always  correctly. 
In  other  language  lessons,  a  correction  may  fail 
of  its  purpose  for  want  of  immediate  and  sufficient 
opportunity  to  apply  the  corrected  form.  In  the 
story   of  the  Old    Woman    and   Her  Pig,    a  child 


began  to  say,  "The  cat  beginned  to  catch  the  rat, 
the  rat  beginned,"  etc.  The  teacher  corrected  it, 
giving  the  right  word,  which  the  child  accepted 
and  used  ten  times  in  the  next  half  minute. 

Elementary  language  lessons  should  be  oral 
and  free  instead  of  written;  and  there  is  no  better 
material  than  these  stories,  known  to  most  childen 
long  before  they  enter  school,  and  easily  found  in 
almost  any  collection  of  children's  books.  If  you 
don't  know  them,  learn  them  at  once,  and  try  them 
in  your  school. 


Elementary   Arithmetic. 


NINTH    STF.r — FRACTIONAL    PARTS. 


In  learning  the  facts  of  multiplication,  the  child 
has  learned  to  find  fractional  parts  of  numbers  as 
readily  as  to  find  products  and  quotients.  They 
all  depend  on  the  same  facts  of  combination. 
When  it  is  known  that  six  fours 
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are  twenty-four,  it  follows  at  once  that  if  twenty- 
four  is  put  into  si.x  groups  there  will  be  four  in  each 


group.  But  one  of  six  equal  groups  is  one  sixth 
of  the  whole.  Therefore  one  sixth  of  twenty-four 
is  four.  Two  sixths  of  twenty-four  are  two  of 
these  groups,  etc.  There  is  nothing  more  than 
this  involved  in  finding  fractional  parts  of  numbers. 

If  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  whole 
number  is  to  be  divided  does  not  exceed  ten,  the 
subtractions  can  be  made  in  mind;  and  the  process 
is  very  simple. 

One  example  will  be  sufficient. 

Separate  2784  into  six  groups.    2784=6 X.' 

How  many  thousands  are  there.'  How  many 
hundreds.'     How  many  tens.'     How  many  ones.' 

Two  thousands  are  six    times    how  many  thou- 
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sands.'  What  must  be  done  with  these  two  thou- 
sands.' How  many  hundreds  have  we  now.' 
Twenty-seven  hundreds  are  six  times  how  many 
hundreds.'  How  many  hundreds  remain.'  What 
must  be  done  with  these.'  How  many  tens  have 
we  now.'  Thirty-eight  tens  are  six  times  Imw 
many  tens.'  How  many  tens  remain.'  Whatmust 
be  done  with  these.'  How  many  ones  have  we 
then.'  Twenty-four  ones  are  six  times  how  many 
ones.'  How  many  in  each  of  the  six  groups  into 
which  the  large  group  has  been  separated.'  What 
is  one  sixth  of  2784.' 

The  child  may  now  do  the  work  more  briefly. 

\;    of     2784=464. 

One  sixth  of  two  thousands  is  not  any  thousands. 
Make  the  thousands  into  hundreds.  One  si.xth  of 
twenty-seven  hundreds  is  four  hundreds,  and  three 
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hundreds  remain.  Make  these  into  tens.  One 
sixth  of  thirty-eight  tens  is  six  tens,  and  two  tens 
remain.  Make  these  into  ones.  One  sixth  of 
twenty-four  ones  is  four  ones. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  process  of  find- 
ing one  of  the  parts  when  the  number  is  separated 
into  more  than  ten  parts: 

What  is  one  eighty-fourth  of  72864.' 

*Hniulrf(l8,  tens,  ainl  onf'9  in  brackets  arc  iimdo  from  larj^er  groups. 
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,V  of  72864=867 H- 
672** 

"  566* 

504*  stars  «ro  used  as  place-tillers 


Extracts  from  Rousseau. 


One  eighty-fourth  of  7  ten-thousands  are  how 
many  ten-thousands.'  What  must  be  done  with  the  7 
ten-thousands?  How  many  thousands  have  we 
now.'  One  eighty-fourth  of  72  thousands  are  Iiow 
many  thousands.'  What  must  be  done  with  the 
72  thousands'  How  many  hundreds  have  we  now,' 
One  eighty-fourth  of  728  hundreds  are  how  many 
hundreds.'  (728  hundreds  are  84  times  how  many 
hundreds.')  84  times  8  hundred  are  how  many  hun- 
dreds.' 728  hundreds  less  672  hundreds  are  how 
many  hundreds.'  What  must  be  done  with  these  56 
hundreds.'  How  many  tens  have  we  now.'  One 
eighty-fourth  of  566  tens  are  how  many  tens.'  84 
times  6  tens  are  how  many  tens.'  566  tens  less  504 
tens  are  how  many  tens.'  What  must  be  done  with 
the  62  tens.'  How  many  ones  have  we  now.'  One 
eighty-fourth  of  624  ones  are  how  many  ones.'  624 
times  7  ones  are  how  many  ones.'  624  ones  less  588 
ones  are  how  many  ones.'  One  eighty-fourth  of  36 
ones  are  what  part  of  one.'  (Divide  one  into  eighty- 
four  parts  and  take  one  of  them.'  Do  the  same  for 
each  of  the  36  ones). 

Frame  a  general  rule  for  finding  a  fractional  part 
of  a  number. 

Find  I  of  7398;  V^  of  82459;  -ivU  of  697843. 

Find  fl  of  62384;  ,}t  of  75864.  (After  finding 
one  of  the  groups,  we  have  only  to  put  together  the 
required  number). 

A  railroad  train  runs  381  miles  in  9  hours.  How 
far  does  it  run  in  one  hour,  its  speed  being  con- 
stant.' 

Three  hundred  forty-six  bales  of  cotton  sell 
for  $9342.    What  is  the  average  price  of  each  bale.' 

Which  of  the  following  problems  require  divi- 
sion, and  which  the  finding  of  a  fractional  part.' 

1.  The  cost  of  24  acres  of  land  is  $2304.  Find 
the  price  of  one  acre. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  can  be  bought  for 
$2516,  the  price  being  $37  an  acre.' 

How  many  boxes,  each  holding  2387  apples, 
will  be  required  to  hold  59375  apples.' 

There  are  5712  men  in  68  companies  of  equal 
size.     How  many  men  in  each  company.' 


Parents  and  teachers  desiring  to  make  of  a  child 
not  a  child,  but  a  learned  man,  have  never  begun 
early  enough  to  chide,  to  correct,  to  reprimand,  to 
flatter,  to  promise,  to  instruct,  to  discourse  reason 
to  him.  Do  better  than  this:  be  reasonable  your- 
self, and  do  not  argue  with  your  pupil,  least  of  all. 
to  make  him  approve  what  he  dislikes. 


*  * 
* 


In  any  study,  words  that  represent  things  are 
nothing  without  the  ideas  of  the  things  they  repre- 
sent. We,  however,  limit  children  to  these  signs, 
without  ever  being  able  to  make  them  understand 
the  things  represented.  We  think  we  are  teaching 
a  child  the  description  of  the  earth,  when  he  is 
merely  learning  maps.  We  teach  him  the  names 
of  cities,  countries,  rivers;  he  has  no  idea  that  they 
e.xist  anywhere  but  on  the  map  we  use  in  pointing 
them  out  to  him.  I  recollect  seeing  somewhere  a 
text-book  on  geography  which  began  thus:  "  What 
is  the  world.'  A  pasteboard  globe."  Precisely 
su:h  is  the  geography  of  children. 


»  * 
* 


Of  what  use  is  it  to  write  on  children's  minds  a 
catalogue  of  signs  that  represent  nothing  to  them.' 
In  learning  the  things  represented,  would  they  not 
also  learn  the  signs.'  Why  do  you  give  them  the 
useless  trouble  of  learning  them  twice.'  Besides, 
you  create  dangerous  prejudices  by  making  them 
suppose  that  science  consists  of  words  meaningless 
to  them.  The  first  mere  word  with  which  the  child 
satisfies  himself,  the  first  thing  he  learns  on  the 
authority  of  another  person,  ruins  his  judgment. 
Long  must  he  shine  in  the  eyes  of  unthinking  per- 
sons before  he  can  repair  such  an  injury  to  himself 


#  * 
* 


Of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  within  our  power  some 
are  false,  some  useless,  some  serve  only  to  foster 
pride.  Only  the  few  that  really  conduce  to  our 
well-being  are  worthy  of  study  by  a  wise  man,  or 
by  a  youth  intended  to  be  a  wise  man.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  may  be  known,  but  what  will  be 
of  most  use  when  it  is  known. 


*  * 
* 


But  when  I  imagine  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve, 
sound,  vigorous,  well  developed  for  his  age,  it  gives 
me  pleasure,  whether  on  account  of  the  present  or 
of  the  future.  I  see  him  impetuous,  sprightly,  ani- 
mated, free  from  anxiety  or  corroding  care,  living 
wholly  in  his  own  present,  and  enjoying  a  life  full 
to  overflowing.     I  foresee  what  he  will  be  in  later 
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years,  using  the  senses,  the  intellect,  the  bodily 
vigor,  every  day  unfolding  within  him.  When  I 
think  of  him  as  a  child  he  delights  me ;  when  I  think 
of  him  as  a  man  he  delights  me  still  more.  His 
glowing  pulses  see  ->  warm  my  own;  I  feel  his 
life  within  myself,  ai  his  sprightliness  renews  my 
youth.  His  form,  his  bearing,  his  countenance, 
manifest  self-confidence  and  happiness.  Health 
glows  in  his  face;  his  firm  step  is  a  sign  of  bodily 
vigor.  His  complexion,  still  delicate,  but  not  in- 
sipid, has  in  it  no  effeminate  softness,  for  air  and 
sun  have  already  given  him  the  honorable  stamp 
of  his  sex.  His  still  rounded  muscles  are  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  growing  expressiveness.  His 
eyes,  not  yet  lighted  with  the  fire  of  feeling,  have 
all  their  natural  serenity.  Years  of  sorrow  have 
never  made  them  dim,  nor  have  his  cheeks  been 
furrowed  by  unceasing  tears.  His  quick  but  de- 
cided movements  show  the  sprightliness  of  his  age, 
and  his  sturdy  independence;  they  bear  testimony 
to  the  abundant  physical  exercise  he  has  enjoyed. 
His  bearing  is  frank  and  open,  but  not  insolent  or 
vain.  His  face,  never  glued  to  his  books,  is  never 
downcast;  you  need  not  tell  him  to  raise  his  head, 
for  neither  fear  nor  shame  has  ever  made  it   droop. 

*  * 

The  different  manner  in  which  ideas  are  formed 
p-ives  each  mind  its  peculiar  character.  A  mind  is 
solid  if  it  shape  its  ideas  according  to  the  true  rela- 
tions of  things;  superficial,  if  content  with  their 
apparent  relation;  accurate,  if  it  behold  things  as 
they  really  are;  unsound,  if  it  understand  them 
incorrectly;  disordered,  if  it  fabricate  imaginary 
relations,  neither  apparent  nor  real;  imbecile,  if  it 
do  not  compare  ideas  at  all.  Greater  or  less  men- 
tal power  in  different  men  consists  in  their  greater 
or  less  readiness  in  comparing  ideas  and  discover- 
ing their  relations. 


Discipline — What  For  and  How. 


LAWTON    B.    EVANS,    SUPT.    SCHOOLS,.  AUGUSTA,    GA. 


It  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  what  a  child  goes  to 
school  for.  Does  a  child  attend  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being. disciplined.'  Is  keeping  still  the 
prime  business  of  the  school  room.'  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  school  rooms  that  preserve  that 
deathlike  stillness  are  always  the  best  taught 
schools.  I  have  visited  many  schools  where  the 
order  was  exquisite.  Not  a  child  turned  round, 
not  a  foot  in  the  aisle,  not  a  whisper  heard,  but  all 
round  was  that  graveyard  stillness  that  was  per- 
fectly beautiful  to  look  at,  very  soothing  to  the 
tired  nerves  of  wearied  teachers,  and  very  pleasing 
to  the  eyes  of  a  careless  visitor.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  if  the  question  of  discipline  of  the  school 
room  is  properly  understood.  Children  do  not  go 
to  school  to  be  disciplined,  but  rather  to  learn  how 
to  discipline  themselves  and  to  put  themselves  in 
the  best  mental  attitude  toward  their  teacher,  and 
toward  their  studies  so  that  they  may  learn  the 
most.  Education  at  best  consists  oikuoivledge  and 
habit,  and,  to  my  mind,  habit  is  the  best  of  the  two. 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  education  does  not  consist  in 
teaching  people  to  know  that  which  they  do  not 
know,  but  in  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do 
not  behave.  So  education  consists  in  behavior; 
the  behavior  of  the  mind  when  it  has  a  task  to  per- 
form, the  behavior  of  the  character  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  and  sorrow,  the  behavior  of  the  dispos- 
ition in  moments  of  irritation,  the  behavior  of  the 
organs  of  speech  when  language  is  to  be  used.  We 
know  an  educated  man  not  so  much  by  what  he 
knows  as  by  what  he  does. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
matter  of  discipline  it  is  better  to  have  discipline 
come  from  wilhin  rather  than  that  it  be  enforced 
from  without.  Discipline  is  the  direction  of  a 
child's  mental  energy  rather  than  the  suppression 
of  a  child's  physical  energy.  I  can  easily  conceive 
of  a  school  room  that  is  disciplined  to  the  point  of 


Let  the  child  take   nothing   for  granted  because 
some  one  says  it  is  so.     Nothing  is  good  to  him 
but  what  he  feels  to  be  so.      You  think   it   far- 
sighted  to  push  kirn   beyond  his  understanding  of     physical    condition  that  interferes  with  intellectual 
things    but  vou  are  mistaken.     For  the  sake  of     activity.     The  true  conception  of  the  discipline  of 


things,  but  you  are 
arming  him  with  weapons  he  docs  not  know  how 
to  use,  you  take  from  him  one  universal  among 
men — common  sense.  You  teach  him  to  allow 
himself  always  to  be  led,  never  to  be  more  than  a 
machine  in  the  hands  of  oth^s.  If  you  will  have 
him  docile  when  young,  you  will  make  him  a 
credulous  dupe  when  he  is  a  man. 


a  school  room  is  that  which  keeps  every  pupil  so 
busily  employed  that  he  has  not  time  or  inclination 
to  interfere  with  his  neighbor's  rights.  In  this  em- 
ployment he  should  be  allowed  that  degree  of 
physical  liberty,  and  should  be  provided  with  that 
degree  of  physical  comfort,  which  is  most  consistent 
with  intellectual  activity.     Discipline  does  not  con- 
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sis't  in  keeping  quiet,  but  in  keeping  busy.  If  you 
should  ask  me  how  to  discipline  your  school  room, 
r  would  say  provide  employment  for  the  pupils. 
In.  finding  this  employment  lies  the  true  test  of  a 
teacher's  ability;  for  then  the  school  room  is  man- 
aged, not  by  fear  of  punishment,  but  rather  by  the 
pupil's  love  of  work. 

In  this  self-direction  of  energy  I  call  your  notice 
to-  the  two  kinds  of  attention,  one  of  which  is  man- 
ifested in  study,  and  the  other  of  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  recitation;  and  on  this  is  based  the 
argument  that  no  grade  should  be  reciting  all  the 
time  or  studying  all  the  time.  In  fact,  it  comes 
near  satisfying  the  argument  that  a  teacher  can 
well  take  care  of  two  separate  grades,  and  certainly 
of  two  separate  classes  within  the  same  grade. 

One  kind  of  attention  is  that  which  concentrates 
all  of  its  powers  upon  the  solution  of  a  given  prob- 
lem, on  the  performance  of  a  given  task  at  the 
seat.  This  may  absorb  all  of  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivities and  deaden  all  the  senses.  Under  such 
mental  concentration  men  like  Edison  forget  to 
■eat  or  sleep  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  men  like  New- 
ton forget  that  they  are  holding  the  hand  of  their 
lady  love,  and  use  the  delicate  finger  as  a  tobacco 
stopper  for  their  almost  extinguished  pipe  ;  and 
men  like  Napoleon  stand  with  glass  in  hand  un- 
moved for  twelve  hours.  We  can  only  appro.xi- 
mate  this  condition  in  our  school  rooms  ;  but  the 
power  of  long-sustained  attention  with  intense  ab- 
sorption is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  men  who 
succeed.  The  pupil  bores  into  his  book.  He  is 
.^iven  a  task  that  he  can  perform.  He  takes  a  pride 
in  doing  it  neatly,  and  has  an  ambition  to  do  it 
accurately.  That  pupil,  then,  is  in  order,  even  if 
he  does  assume  an  ungraceful  posture,  or  puts  his 
foot  in  the  aisle,  or  if  any  other  simple  rule  of  the 
school  is  disregarded. 

The  other  kind  of  attention  is  that  which  puts  a 
pupil  on  the  lookout.  It  is  the  alert,  apprehensive 
•condition  of  the  mind  which  is  characterized  by 
•expectancy.  The  mind  is  on  the  alert  to  learn 
•something,  to  catch  something  as  it  goes  by,  to 
•detect  an  error,  to  quickly  answer  a  question.  This 
is  the  kind  of  attention  which  should  be  evident  in 
the  recitation.  This  kind  of  attention  is  a  relief 
■from  the  other  kind,  and  both  are  opposed  to  idle- 
ness and  listlessness.  Now  in  the  recitation,  a 
'boy  whose  mind  is  alert,  whose  eye  is  watchful, 
■whose  hand  is  ever  ready  to  indicate  that  his 
tongue  is  ready  to  go  off,  who  is  always  loaded, 
jprimed  and  cocked  for  the  occasion  is  the  boy  that 


is  in  order,  though  he  may  give  you  a  gfeat  deal  of 
annoyance  and  be  hard  to  keep  down.  Some  of 
these  days  the  world  may  find  him  hard  to  keep 
down,  and  he  may  be  as  ready  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions in  life  before  his  fellows  when  he  meets  them 
in  the  sterner  school  that  only  grown-up  folks 
attend. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  this,  that  no  teaching  is  pos- 
sible in  a  school  unless  it  is  disciplined.  The  will 
of  the  teacher  must  be  supreme.  Certain  reason- 
able regulations  must  be  enforced  that  will  prevent 
individual  pupils  from  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
of  their  neighbors  or  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
all  the  school.  In  other  words,  no  individual  must 
pssume  a  privilege  that  interferes  with  anybody 
else.  What  these  rules  should  be  will  readily  occur 
to  you  when  measured  by  this  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  no  school  rule  which  re- 
presses a  child's  energy  and  abridges  his  physical 
liberty  or  subjects  him  to  physical  discomfort,  can 
ever  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  good  looks.  I 
know  it  looks  well;  but  the  question  is,  is  the  re- 
sult worth  the  time  expended,  that  must  be  taken 
from  his  intellectual  ernployments. 

What  we  want  to  keep  ever  before  us  is  the  fact 
that  our  schools  are  the  training  camps  for  soldiers 
in  life's  battle.  These  raw  recruits  are  not  volun- 
teers, but  they  have  been  impressed  by  civic  or  par- 
ental law.  We  must  remember  that  life's  battles 
are  different  from  all  other  kinds  of  battles,  and 
that  the  best  training  for  the  conflict  is  knowledge 
and  character  and  self-directed  energies. 


I  assure  you,  children  would  not  do  wrong  so 
often  if  inaction  did  not  weigh  upon  them  so 
heavily.  What  they  want  with  all  their  hearts  is 
to  get  out  of  a  state  of  inactivity;  but  you  only 
offer  them  work  which  is  monotonous,  or  above 
their  strength  and  skill,  or  beyond  their  power  of 
attention;  or,  perhaps,  you  choose  such  useless 
occupations  that  the  children,  seeing  no  object  to 
be  gained,  have  no  interest  in  them;  or,  still  worse, 
you  impose  tasks  as  punishments,  which,  of  course, 
renders  them  odious.  It  is,  therefore,  lack  of 
thought  in  regard  to  such  little  things  as  these 
which  leads  many  children  into  laziness,  by  mak- 
ing them  think  that  work  is  depressing  and  detest- 
able subjection. — Marie  P ape-C arpentier . 


"Accuse  a  man  of  stealing  and  he  will  steal." 
Disbelieve  a  child  and  it  will  learn  to  lie;  punish  it 
without  cause  and  it  will  soon  deserve  it. 
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Homer  for  Children. 


The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Burt's  quota- 
tions from  the  editor  of  the  Greek  text-book 
from  which  her  "Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca," 
is  taken,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  modern  Greek  educator  looks  at 
the  subject  of  school  reading.  They  are  also  val- 
uable, as  being  the  expression  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  world  on  this  subject  to-day.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Greek  child  is  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  at  its  command  such  a  large  amount 
of  the  best  literature,  all  full  of  the  life  of  his  own 
ancestors,  instinct  with  the  best  spirit  of  his  own 
race,  and  colored  with  the  reflection  of  his  own 
bright  skies,  sparkling  seas,  and  golden  islands.  To 
the  child  living  among  the  scenes  made  immortal 
by  the  poet  of  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  com- 
ing in  daily  contact  with  the  remains  of  the  glory 
of  Ancient  art,  visiting,  now  and  again,  places  bear- 
ing names  as  immortal  as  the  never-fading  songs 
and  stories  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  it  would 
seem  there  might  be  an  interest  and  an  air  of  real- 
ity about  these  poems  and  stories  unknown  to  the 
children  of  foreign  shores  and  strange  skies.  But 
this  is  only  partially  true,  if  at  all.  The  best  of 
them  are  of  the  spirit;  and  such  local  habitation  as 
is  necessary  is  readily  assigned  in  the  back-lot, 
adjoining  forest,  and  neighboring  village,  familiar  to 
to  every  child,  and  the  dwelling  place  of  all  its 
heroes  and  the  scene  of  their  exploits.  This  liter- 
ature is  readily  acclimated  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  quote  as  follows: 

The  new  public  schools,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  mission  of 
the  highest  importance.  They  do  not  aim,  as  formerly,  at 
absolutely  knowledge  pounded  into  the  heads  of  children  in 
a  mechanical  way.  Their  aim  is  the  mental  and  ethical  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils.  Reading  and  writing  lead  but  half 
way  to  this  goal.  With  all  nations  the  readers  used  in  the 
public  schools  are  a  collection  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  their 
aiithoBS. 

Happily  the  Greek  nation,  more  than  any  other,  abounds  in 
liter.iry  masterpieces.  Nearly  all  of  the  Greek  writings  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  worth  is  so 
great  that  even  the  most  advanced  European  nations  do  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  them  into  their  schools.  The  Germans 
do  this,  although  their  habits  and  customs  are  so  different 
from  ours.  They  especiany  admire  Homer's  works.  These 
books,  above  all  others,  afford  pleasure  to  the  young,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  eminent  educator  Her- 
bart. 

"The  little  boy  is  grieved  to  be  told  that  he  is  little.  Nor 
does  he  enjoy  the  stories  of  little  children.  This  is  because  his 
imagination  reaches  out  and  beyond  his  environments  I 
find  the  stories  from  Homer  to  be  more  suitable  reading  for 


young  children  than  the  mass  of  juvenile  books,  because  they 
contain  grand  truths." 

Therefore,  these  stories  are  held  in  as  high  esteem  by  the 
German  children  as  by  the  Greek.  In  no  other  works  do 
children  find  the  grand  and  noble  traits  in  human  life  so 
faithfully  and  charmingly  depicted  as  in  Homer.  Here  all 
the  domestic,  civic,  and  religious  virtues  of  the  people  are 
marvellously  brought  to  light  and  the  national  feeling  is 
exalted.  The  Homeric  poetry,  and  especially  the  Odyssey, 
is  adapted  to  very  young  children,  not  only  because  it  satis- 
fies so  well  the  needs  that  lead  to  mental  development,  but 
also  for  another  reason.  As  with  the  people  of  olden  times 
bravery  was  considered  the  greatest  virtue,  so  with  boys  of 
this  age  and  all  ages  No  other  ethical  idea  has  such  pre- 
dominance as  that  of  prowess.  Strength  of  body  and  a  firm 
will  characterize  those  whom  boys  choose  as  their  leaders. 
Hence  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  the  accounts  of  cele- 
brated heroes  of  yore  whose  bravery,  courage,  and  prudence 
they  admire. 


Give  Children  Accurate  Definitions. 


[g.  p.  b.  in  school  and  home  education.] 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to 
vague  thinking  on  the  part  of  young  people,  during 
the  last  generation,  as  the  inaccurate  definitions  of 
terms  that  have  been  given  them  by  teachers  and 
text-books. 

It  is  not  needful  that  a  definition  be  exhaustive, 
but  it  should  be  accurate.  And  exhaustive  defini- 
tion is  such  a  description  of  a  thing  as  sets  it  off 
from  everything  else,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
leaves  out  nothing  essential  to  the  description. 

A  definition  may  be  partial  but  accurate,  when 
the  description  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  does 
not  include  all  of  the  essential  elements. 

Many  teachers  began,  a  generation  ago,  to  give  = 
inaccurate  definitions  of  things  because  they  were 
"simple   and   more   easily  understood  by  the  chil- 
dren," as  they  thought. 

It  is  in  the  study  of  our  own  language  that  the 
most  of  these  sins  have  been  committed.  From  the 
Pollard  system  of  teaching  reading  by  the  use  of 
the  "Johnny  Story  "to  the  latest  text-book  in  gram- 
mar, things  are  defined  by  descriptions  that  are 
essentially  false  and  must  be  "unlearned"  later. 

What  young  children  learn  for  a  definition  should 
be  essentially  true,  but  it  cannot  be  all  the  truth. 
They  add  from  time  to  time  to  their  knowledge, 
which  gives  to  the  definition  a  larger  and  fuller 
meaning,  but  nothing  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
the  original  definition.  New  things  are  added,  but 
no  false  ideas  are  subtracted.  The  original  concep- 
tion which  the  child  has  is  false  only  to  the  e.xtent 
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that  he  takes  a  partial  view  for  a  complete  view. 
In  this  sense  all  the  definitions  of  any  one  of  u;  are 
false.  No  one  can  know  all  the  relations  of  any- 
thing, and,  therefore,  no  one  can  have  a  complete 
definition  of  that  thing.  But  when  the  child  is  told 
that  the  adjective  is  a  "quality-word"  and  the  verb 
an  "action-word,"  he  gets  an  essentially  wrong 
notion  of  the  verb,  and  puts  a  limit  to  the  meaning 
of  adjective  that  gives  him  an  essentially  wrong 
idea  of  its  definition.  So  when  the  te.xt-book 
defines  a  noun  as  "a  word  that  is  the  name  of  an 
object"  and  then  defines  an  adjective  as  a  word 
that  modifies  a  notin,  the  definition  of  the  latter  is 
essentially  false.  The  word  or  symbol  is  not  modi- 
fied, but  its  meaning  rather.  Words  are  pai-ts  of 
speech,  because  they  are  used  in  expressing  thought. 
But  they  do  not  modify  one  another.  It  is  only 
inflection  that  modifies  words.  It  gives  them  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  so  changes  their  meaning.  To 
modify  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  and  to  modify  the 
symbol  itself,  are  two  very  different  things. 

A  healthful  reaction  is  setting  in  against  a  pre- 
vailing namby-pamby  way  of  teaching  children 
new  facts  by  expressing  them  in  "baby  language." 
When  the  child  is  mature  enough  to  understand 
the  fact — "to  catch  the  idea" — he  is  ready  for  the 
correct  word  or  sentence  for  expressing  it. 


Outdoor  Text-Books  of  Botany. 


A  recent  number  of  Colmaii  s  Rural  World  con- 
tains some  excellent  suggestions  for  "Outdoor 
Text-Books  of  Botany."  It  strongly  advocates  the 
introduction  of  more  study  of  nature  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  thinks  it  has  found  a  plan  by  which 
this  nature-study  may  be  "  budded  into  the  present 
educational  systems  so  as  to  make  a  living  union, 
grow  and  bear  the  fruit  of  knowledge."  We  sug- 
gest that  in  all  our  country  schools  and  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South  a  beginning  might 
be  made  on  the  "Outdoor  Text-Books  in  Botany" 
with  very  little  cost  to  the  schools  or  to  anyone  else. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  label  three  or  four 
specimens  of  each  kind  of  tree  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  school,  and  have  brief  descriptions  of 
these  trees,  their  natures,  uses,  and  values  printed 
in  brief  pamphlet  form.  The  state  might  do  this 
last  work,  printing  descriptions  of  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  more  common  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Enough  copies  should  be  printed  to  furnish  a  half 
dozen  to  each  school.     At  the  University  Summer 


School  at  Chapel  Hill  last  summer  the  students 
found  the  trees  on  the  campus  labeled  in  this  way, 
and  they  were  furnished  pamphlets  containing  full 
descriptions  of  the  trees.  These  pamphlets  were 
arranged,  we  believe,  by  Prof  J.  A.  Holmes. 

The  same  thing  might  easily  be  done  for  the  prin- 
cipal shrubs  and  wild  flowers  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  for  the  crops  grown  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
of  the  section. 

We  quote  a  part  of  the  Rural  World's  article: 

Plants  may  be  considered  the  basis  upon  which  agriculture 
rests.  He  who  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  plants, — 
how  they  grow,  what  they  feed  upon,  how  to  cultivate  them, 
and  what  uses  to  make  of  them, — will  be  a  pretty  well  equipped 
farmer  mentally.  Such  a  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by 
a  study  of  plants  in  some  systematic  manner,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  studying  botany,  which  is  merely  a  systematized 
arrangement  of  facts  pertaining  to  plants  and  plant  life. 

The  system  of  classification  by  natural  orders,  on  which 
descriptive  botany  is  founded,  and  which  is  expounded  in  all 
text-books  used  in  schools,  can  readily  be  illustrated  by  beds 
or  groups  of  plants  associated  in  families.  Each  family  em- 
braces a  certain  number  of  genera  and  each  genus  a  number 
of  species.  On  this  basis  all  botanical  gardens,  especially 
maintained  for  instruction,  are  designed. 

The  characteristics  of  each  natural  order  will  thus  be  for- 
cibly displayed.  The  material  illustration  will  be  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  than  instruction  in  words 
alone. 

Geography  is  taught  by  the  aid  of  maps  and  charts  Ele- 
mentary botany,  as  far  as  interesting  and  useful  to  the  masses, 
can  in  the  same  manner  be  presented  in  material  form  by  a 
number  of  plants  of  easy  culture,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
climate. 

Hardy  perennial  plants  requiring  but  little  labor  of  main- 
tenance are  most  available  where  economy  is  of  foremost  im- 
portance. This  class  embraces  a  majority  of  the  most  widely 
known  flowers  and  plants  for  decoration.  When  handled  with 
botanical  intelligence,  a  most  instructive  collection  can  be 
made  from  this  class,  at  very  moderate  cost,  for  educational 
purposes. 

Where  a  more  liberal  range  of  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
is  allowed  annuals  and  bedding  plants  in  general  can  be 
added.  Where  grounds  admit  a  greater  extent  of  assortment, 
shrubs  and  trees  can  be  added. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  plan  suggested  can  be 
adopted  on  any  scale, — from  a  modest  group  of  plants  to  a 
widespread  floral  and  shrubbery  display. 

The  plan  is  within  the  reach  of  every  school.  Wherever 
adopted  its  instructive  benefits  will  be  felt  in  a  wide  circum- 
ference. It  would  be  an  object-lesson  to  young  and  old,  dis- 
seminating practical  botanical  and  floricultural  knowledge 
not  to  be  expected  from  text-books  or  words  alone. 

A  system  of  labeling  each  plant  or  group  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  certain  natural  order  is  of  the  first  importance;  in 
like  manner  should  a  printed  guide  to  study  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  seeking  information.  It  might  be  reasonably 
suggested  that  the  school  board  of  a  city  might  create  and 
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maintain  such  botanical  illustration,  in  at  least  one  of  the 
public  grounds,  in  which  floral  decorations  greet  the  eye  in  all 
directions.  To  such  a  collection  of  plants  botanically  arranged 
kindergarten  classes  in  botany  might  occasionally  repair  for 
instructive  and  practical  information. 

How  greatly  popular  knowledge  of  material  for  decoration 
of  the  home  grounds  might  thus  be  fostered  can  readily  be 
understood.  From  this  progressive  city  these  educational  gar- 
den patches  would  soon  find  their  way  into  the  grounds  ot 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  might  be  adopted  in  the  fullness 
of  time  even  by  the  university  of  the  state. 


Influence  of  "  Drawing"  on  Everyday  Life. 


BERN  HARD   GUTM.ANN,    LYNCHBURG,    V.\. 


In  these  days  of  hurry,  when  everybody  attempts 
to  acquire  wealth  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time,  taxing  his  nature  to  the  utmost,  or  attempts, 
atleast,  to  place  himself  beyond  want — in  these  days 
of  rushing,  such  a  question  as  the  influence  of  draw- 
ing on  every-day  life  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  is  a  more  important  one 
than  many  think.  Drawing  is  a  universal  language 
used  and  comprehended  more  or  less  by  all  peoples, 
of  whatever  stage  of  civilization  and  development. 

To  be  practical,  who  needs  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing .'  What  professions  require  it.'  Merchants, 
sailors,  servants,  and  farmers — I  must  admit  they 
comprise  a  large  number — probably  have  little 
need  of  technical  drawing  in  order  that  they  may 
perform  their  duties.  Yet  even  here,  the  study  of 
drawing  will  prove  very  valuable  in  its  results.  An 
example  or  two  will  make  this  clear: 

A  lady  goes  into  a  dry-goods  store  to  buy  lace 
or  other  article  having  some  pattern  or  design. 
Generally  people  do  not  know  e.xactly  what  they 
want,  and  can  readily  be  influenced  in  their  selec- 
tion by  the  variety  of  stock  and  by  the  clerk.  If 
the  clerk  has  taste,  that  is,  if  he  knows  anything 
about  designs  and  drawing,  he  can  give  valuable 
assistance,  and  will  invariably  select  an  artistic  or 
superior  pattern,  while  a  person  devoid  of  this  taste 
and  training  may  consider  the  heaviest  piece  of 
lace  or  the  loudest  variety  in  colors  the  most  beau- 
tiful. 

Look  at  a  grocery  show  window,  or  drug  store, 
or  other  shop  in  which  the  goods  are  arranged  or- 
derly and  tastefully,  and  compare  it  with  another 
which  appears  more  like  a  "Curiosity  Shop"  or 
second  hand  store  because  everything  is  simply 
piled  into  the  window  pell  mell.  Those  wishing  to 
buy  tiice  goods  at  a  fair  price  will  visit  the  former, 


those  looking  for  cheap  goods  at  a  bargain  go  to 
the  latter.  The  business  goes  to  that  store  where 
there  is  a  manager  or  clerk  that  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  design,  either  acquired  or  in- 
stinctive, because  he  arranges  his  show  window  in 
a  more  attractive  way. 

Of  greater  influence  and  importance  is  th  ■  owl- 
edge  of  drawing  to  persons  in  other  professions. 
In  most  handicrafts  those  who  do  not  understand 
drawing  and  how  to  work  from  drawings,  labor 
under  very  great  disadvantages.  A  few  examples 
will  be  sufficient.  Let  us  take  first  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  promising  of  the  professions, 
that  of  the  electrical  engineer.  How  far  drawing 
enters  into  his  profession  and  into  that  of  his  sub- 
ordinate machinists  and  wiremen  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  visited  the  World's  Fair.  Then 
come  the  civil,  mechanical,  and  railway  engineers, 
bridge  and  ship-builders,  architects,  and  physicians. 

The  latter  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing  in 
anatomic  work,  in  dissecting,  and  in  connection  with 
the  instruments  they  handle  daily  or  require  for 
special  cases.  Who  but  themselves  have  to  deter- 
mine the  shape  of  their  tools  and  appliances  .'  We 
might  enumerate  the  tailor,  carpenter,  glassblower, 
blacksmith,  gardener,  and  so  on.  For  all  these 
drawing  is  as  necessary  as  is  salt  to  a  meal.  Even 
the  orator  must  have  at  least  a  conception  of  draw- 
ingand  coloring  How  else  may  he  hope  to  be  able 
to  picture  to  his  audience  those  vivid  scenes  from 
life  and  nature  which  are  so  frequently  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  the  speech  or  the  subject  he 
is  analysing .' 

But  the  question  is  no  longer  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  drawing,  but  how  to  teach  it  in  the  schools, 
how  to  give  the  pupils  this  new  power,  so  valuable 
to  them  in  every  department  of  life. 

It  is  necessary  to  develop  three  factors  in  a  child, 
which  I  will  enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. 

First  I  mention  the  hand — least  in  importance, 
however  paradoxical  the  statement  may  seem.  A 
famous  art  critic  once  said,  that  if  Rafael,  Rem- 
brandt, or  any  other  great  painter  had  lost  his 
hands  by  an  accident  he  would  have  continued  to 
paint.  If  these  men  had  been  born  without  hands, 
they  still  would  have  been  great  artists,  fof  they 
had  the  right  conception  of  art.  It  was  instictive 
with  them.  They  would  have  trained  their  feet  to 
hold  the  brush,  or  would  have  painted  with  their 
mouth,  holding  the  brush  between  their  teeth,  as 
some  have  done. 
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The  next  important  factor  is  the  eye,  which  must 
be  trained  to  observe  quickly  and  to  call  the  mind's 
attention  to  an  object  of  interest.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  looking  at  an  object  and  seeing  it. 
A  person  fully  absorbed  in  a  subject  may  look  at 
another  person  and  yet  not  see  that  person  at  all. 
He  may  see  vaguely  the  outline  of  a  human  being, 
but  whether  it  were  alive  or  a  statue  would  make 
no  particle  of  difference.  He  may  stare  disagree- 
ably enough,  but  ask  him  for  a  description  of  the 
person  stared  at.  He  did  not  see.  Seeing  means 
observing  with  the  eye  and  understanding  with  the 
mind. 

The  last  and  most  important  factor  is  the  brain, 
or  better,  the  mind.  It  is  in  these  mystic  organs 
that  the  education  and  training  takes  place.  We 
know  little  of  their  nature,  but  we  must  educate  the 
mind  to  see  and  plan,  and  the  brain  to  be  the  efficient 
servant  of  the  mind.  The  mind  must  form  pictures 
and  criticise,  the  brain  must  execute. 

The  mind  uses  the  hand  to  express  its  thoughts; 
but  the  hand,  like  many  another  tool,  is  not  per- 
fect, and  its  execution  may  not  reproduce  what  the 
mind  wants  to  show.  What  the  hand  has  done  is 
conveyed  by  the  eye  to  the  brain  and  mind,  which 
mentally  compare  the  production  with  the  picture 
or  object  to  be  reproduced,  and  cause  the  hand  to 
correct  those  places  where  the  reproduction  does 
not  reveal  truth  or  identity  with  the  original.  The 
mind  determines  the  lack  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
and  directs  the  hand  in  the  correction  of  errors. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  practical  side  of  the 
question.  First,  we  must  remove  the  weight  of 
the  ine.xperienced  hand.  We  begin  with  straight- 
line  drawings,  gradually  making  them  more  com- 
plicated and  elaborate.  These  exercises  will  remove 
the  weight  of  the  hand,  making  it  more  independnt 
of  the  table  or  desk  on  which  it  rests  so  heavily  at 
first.  We  then  proceed  to  curved  figures  and  objects 
from  nature,  based  at  first  on  type  solids — as  spheres, 
cubes,  cylinders,  etc.  The  curved  figures,  of  which 
'we  draw  only  a  few — as  it  is  far  more  important  to 
draw  from  life — we  place  for  comparison  with  for- 
mer e.xercises  in  squares  and  rectangles.  At  first 
the  curvatures  are  slight,  but  symmetric.  Such 
lessons  exercise  the  eye  with  regard  to  dimensions, 
distances,  and  proportion. 

When  the  free-hand  drawing  has  removed  the 
weight  of  the  hand,  and  the  eye  has  been  trained 
to  judge  distances,  then  begins  the  most  difficult 
part,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

The  points  to  be  cultivated  are  critical  compari- 


son of  art  and  nature,  sense  for  form  and  finish, 
sense  for  shades  and  colors,  and  ability  to  hold  in 
memory,  in  sharp  outlines,  an  impression  made  on 
the  eye  and  mind. 

For  the  cultivation  in  this  direction  the  best 
schools  introduce  good  models  from  the  great 
ancient  decorative  styles,  such  as  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Moorish,  Gothic,  Renaissance 
and  Rococo. 

These  styles  have  to  be  studied  particularly  by 
industrial  draughtsmen,  designers,  architects,  fur- 
niture manufacturers;  workers  in  tin,  silver  and 
gold;  foundry-men  and  many  others,  not  only  that 
they  may  use  them  in  their  identical  form,  but  also 
that  they  may  learn,  step  by  step,  how  these  mas- 
ters so  composed  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
excelling  them  at  the  present  day.  Those  who' 
have  to  do  with  artistic  or  ornamental  designs  can 
not  do  better  than  to  learn  first  how  these  nations 
composed  ornaments,  how  they  overcame  the  bar- 
ren blank  spaces,  how  they  filled  and  covered  them 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  artistic  way  without  going 
to  the  extreme,  by  composing  ornaments  frojn  nat- 
ural objects,  especially  flowers  and  leaves.  Having 
mastered  this  study  we  may  proceed  to  work  from 
nature  directly. 

We  draw  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  used  in  the  composition  of  ornaments.  The 
final  practice  should  be  to  originate,  to  design  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  something  new  or  original, 
or,  at  least,  a  new  combination.  This  is  done  to 
train  independence  of  thought,  and  the  material 
from  which  such  an  ornament  must  be  made  is  left 
out  of  consideration.  It  exists  at  present  only  on 
paper.  Later  on,  however,  for  these  professionals, 
the  ornaments  require  considerable  modification, 
and  it  is  very  essential  to  construct  them  with 
regard  to  the  material  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
reproduced.  A  very  close  study  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  material  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
An  ornament  executed  in  wood  will,  independent 
ot  colors,  appear  different  from  one  made  in  zinc 
casting,  or  from  silver  foils.  Ornaments  on  houses, 
garden  gates,  fountains,  etc.,  are  made  of  cast-iron; 
others  are  made  in  brick,  clay,  plaster  of  Paris, 
glass,  silver,  or  gold. 

People  trained  in  this  way  and  children  educated 
in  drawing  have  not  this  accomplishment  alone. 
They  are  not  only  draughtsmen,  or  what  I  would 
call  "machines";  decidedly  not.  They  have  a 
head  of  their  own;  they  feel,  they  think,  they  express 
themselves  independently  and  in  their  own  way,  in 
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harmony  with  their  own  character.  They  can  crit- 
icise without  fear,  they  feel  free  and  independent; 
they  are  apt  to  be  ready  with  a  proof  or  demon- 
stration. Demonstration  is  to  them  simply  the 
expression  of  thought,  and  has  become  part  of  their 
nature. 

But  the  young  man  does  not  enter  any  trade,  he 
studies  literature.  What  will  drawing  do  for  him 
in  his  literary  work.  Through  it  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  nature  and  enters  into  her  beau- 
ties; through  it  he  becomes  a  critic,  he  has  learned 
independence  of  thought,  and  becomes  original  and 
inventive  in  his  work. 

This  love  of  the  beautiful  and  spirit  of  criticism 
may  prove  a  strong  moral  support  to  the  young 
man  just  entering  life  away  from  the  influence  of 
home.  It  will  give  him  a  distaste  for  low  enter- 
tainment and  the  vulgarity  of  companions  and  fel- 
low-workmen. 

Drawing,  or  taste  for  drawing,  means  interest  in 
nature  and  its  beauties;  and  when  we  have  seen 
this  beauty,  whether  in  flower,  butterfly,  beetle, 
forest  tree,  or  human  being,  we  are  not  willing  to 
destroy  it.  Beauty  seen  in  things  and  people  about 
us  tends  to  repress  selfishness,  to  put  into  the  back- 
ground all  mercenary  motives,  to  bring  to  the  front 
those  more  noble  and  elevating;  to  increase  our 
sympathies,  refine  our  intellects,  and  to  elevate  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  entire 
community. 


Letter  Writing— Part  III. 


JENNIE  B.   GRAY,  ASHEVILLE  CITY    SCHOOLS. 


If  orders  require  conciseness,  judgment,  good 
business  form,  and  neatness,  then  letters  demand 
the  same  requisites  and  more. 

Letters  are  vehicles  for  conveying  thoughts;  and 
thoughts,  like  men  and  women,  must  be  appropri- 
ately garbed  if  a  correct  and  pleasing  impression  is 
desired.  We  can  not  robe  the  human  frame  with- 
out garments,  nor  can  we  clothe  our  ideas  without 
a  vocabulary. 

The  ability  to  dress  in  accordance  with  our  char- 
acters (by  which  is  meant  good  taste)  is  within  the 
power  of  most  people;  just  so  is  the  ability  to  select 
the  best  words  and  to  combine  them  in  such  a  way 
that  a  mental  picture  portrayed  upon  the  walls  of 
our  brains  may  be  reflected  or  reproduced  upon  the 
brains  of  others. 

It  would  be  well  before  introducing  the  subject 


of  letters  to  give  a  number  of  drills  in  thought  ex- 
pression. Write  on  the  blackboard  a  statement 
similar  to  the  following:  "A  circus  is  coming." 
Ask  the  pupils  to  express  the  same  thought,  only 
clothing  tho  idea  with  different  words.  Their  first 
efforts  will  probably  be,  "A  big  circus  is  com- 
ing"; then,  "A  fine  circus  will  be  here  Tuesday ;'•• 
and  perhaps,  with  much  effort,  they  will  write  with 
a  good  deal  of  pride,  "  The  best  equipped  and  most 
attractive  circus  of  the  season  will  exhibit  here  on 
Tuesday."  To  many  teachers  the  above  will  ap- 
pear forced  and  unnatural;  but  do  not  worry.  Your 
pupils  are  learning  the  game  or  words,  and  natural- 
ness will  naturally  be  the  result  of  this  practice. 

Let  pupils  develop  sentences  from  whatever  may 
be  suggested  by  such  words  as  Christmas,  Thanks- 
giving, Fourth-of-July,  etc.  Have  them  make  out 
lists  of  adjectives,  nouns,  etc.,  which  could  be 
used  appropriately  in  writing  about  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  holidays;  as, 

happy,  bountiful,  glorious, 

merry,  harvest,  patriotic, 

jolly,  autumnal,  national, 

yule-log,  generous,  inspiring, 

St.  Nick,  gratitude,  pyrotechnics, 
etc.,                      etc.,  etc. 

Many  suitably  clad  people  occupy  unattractive 
positions  in  life,  so  children  must  be  trained  to  see 
that  sentences,  though  well  worded,  may  be 
wrongly  grouped  in  paragraphs,  and  paragraphs 
be  so  placed  that  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
thoughts  that  precede  or  follow  them. 

After  the  above  drill  in  thought  expression 
review  pupils  on  the  business  forms,  by  having 
them  correctly  arrange  and  punctuate  the  follow- 
ing headings: 

1.  Eng  Stratford  Nov  7  1895. 

2.  Dec  9  1S76  Box  900  Va  Richmond. 

3.  College  Harvard  Mass  Cambridge    July  i: 

1897. 

4.  de  rOpera  Rue  France  Paris  1894  April  25 

For  letters  of  affection  and  friendship,  such  com 
plimentary  addresses  as  the  following  may  b 
used: 

My  beloved  Mother,  My  dear  John. 

Dearest  Friend.  My  darling  Daughter, 

and  such  closings  as: 


Sineerely  yours. 
Most  cordially. 


Yours  lovingly. 
Ever  devotedly. 
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In  their  order,  take  up  family  letters,  letters  of 
friendship,  of  introduction,  of  congratulation,  and  of 
condolence.  The  first  and  second  of  these  may 
co-ordinate  with  geography  work.  Boys  and  girls 
will  vie  with  one  another  in  describing  trips  abroad 
and  at  home.  The  very  fact  of  heading  a  letter  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  will  inspire  them  with  a  desire 
to  learn  every  thing  possible  about  that  far-away 
city.  Boys  will  particularly  enjoy  heading  their 
letters  as  though  they  were  at  sea,  using  degrees 
of  longitude  and  latitude  for  location. 

Congratulatory  and  sympathetic  communications 
require  the  use  of  certain  adjectives,  a  list  of  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  pupils  to  make.  With 
these  letters  the  necessity  of  promptness,  truthful- 
ness, and  naturalness  should  be  impressed.  Tell 
pupils  that  skill  in  writing  these  letters  will  come 
to  them  as  they  grow  older.  Such  letters  require 
experience  which  is  generally  foreign  to  happy 
childhood,  and  comes  only  with  riper  years. 

Encourage  the  children  to  quote  from  their  mem- 
ory gems.  At  each  drill  let  the  teacher  read 
from  one  of  the  best  epistolary  writers,  such  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Horace  Walpole,  Lady  Monta- 
gue, Madame  Recamier,  Thackery,  Dickens,  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  others,  selections  from  whose 
writings  can  be  found  in  either  of  the  following 
works: 

Library  of  Standard  Letters,  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Hale. 

Half-LIours  with  the  Best  Letter-  Writers,  by 
Knight,  2  vols. 

Literature  in  Letters,  by  J.  P.  Holcombe. 

Westlake's  Hoiv  to  Write  Letters  has  been  found 
useful  to  many  teachers  and  can  be  purchased  for 
one  dollar,  or  less.  A  series  of  copy  books  has 
recently  been  brought  out  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  entitled  Business  and  Social  Forms  of 
Vertical  W'ritiug;  Books  VII  and  VIII,  which 
teachers  will  find  helpful  and  in  close  touch  with 
this  subject. 

In  the  barbarous  state  a  small  education  will 
suffice,  but  in  a  more  civilized  community  there  is 
no  education  too  high,  no  culture  too  broad  for  the 
masses  of  the  people. — G.  W.  Gresham. 


Second  Lesson  in  Chemistry — Water  (continued.) 
Hydrogen,  Atomic  Theory. 


Our  knowledge  begins  as  it  were  with  difference; 
we  do  not  know  any  one  thing  of  itself,  but  only 
the  difference  between  it  and  another  thing;  the 
present  sensation  of  heat  is,  in  fact,  a  difference 
from  the  preceding  cold. — Alexander  Bain. 


M-olecular  Vibrations. — In  the  first  experiment  in 
our  last  lesson  [in  July  JOURNAL]  we  learned  that 
ice  melts  at  zero  and  water  boils  at  100°  C.  There 
is  a  natural  law  by  which  a  substance  expands 
when  heat  is  applied.  This  is  e.xplained  by  sup- 
posing the  molecules  to  be  in  continuous  motion. 
Heat  augments  this  vibratory  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules, which,  requiring  a  wider  range  for  movement 
results  in  expansion. 

Cohesion  versus  Vibratory  Motion. — Solids  hold 
their  shape  through  the  influence  of  a  powerful  force 
called  cohesion,  which  binds  the  molecules  together. 
The  vibratory  motion  of  the  molecules  tends  to 
overcome  this  cohesion.  In  solids  the  latter  is  the 
stronger;  but  in  liquids  that  binding  force  is  largely 
overcome,  and  the  molecules  have  greater  freedom 
of  motion.  In  water,  for  instance,  the  molecules 
move  so  easily  over  one  another  that  the  shape  of 
the  liquid  depends  upon  the  confining  walls  of  the 
containing  vessel.  If  the  vibration  of  the  molecules 
be  even  greater  the  entire  cohesive  force  may  be 
eventually  overcome.  Such  is  the  case  in  gasses, 
where  instead  of  attraction  there  seems  to  be  an 
actual  repellant  force  acting  between  the  molecules. 

Melting  and  Boiling  Points. — Now,  these  mole- 
cular vibrations  in  a  solid  are  increased  by  heat 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  substanc  fuses  or 
assumes  the  liquid  state.  This  is  called  the  melting 
point.  On  further  addition  of  heat  to  the  liquid 
the  movements  of  the  molecules  become  more  and 
more  active,  resulting  in  further  expansion.  A 
time  comes  in  this  heating  when  the  molecules  rush 
off  into  space  with  some  violence;  the  liquid  boils. 
The  temperature  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called 
the  boiling  point.  Many  molecules  of  a  liquid,  in 
their  restless  vibrations,  pass  off  below  the  boiling 
point,  presenting  to  us  the  phenomenon  of  evapor- 
ation. 

Cooling  Causes  Contraction — Exception. — The 
converse  of  the  law  mentioned  above  is  also  true; 
namely,  the  abstraction  of  heat,  cooling,  causes 
contraction.  Thus  a  given  weight  of  water  occu- 
pies less  space  than  the  same  weight  of  steam;  the 
one  at  the  lower  temperature  is  the  denser.  This 
general  law  is  not  always  true;  for  if  it  were,  water 
at  the  freezing  point,  just  before  or  as  it  becomes 
solid  would  be  denser,  therefore  heavier,  and  sink; 
our  lakes  and  rivers  would  freeze  first  at  the  bot- 
tom.   Nature  bas  made  a  beautiful  provision  for  this. 
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As  the  temperature  decreases  water  becomes  more 
dense  until  4°C.  is  reached.  A  volume  of  water 
at  this  temperature  is  heavier  than  at  any  other, 
therefore  one  cubic  centimeter  of  it  is  taken  as  the 
standard  of  weight,  the  grain. 

Ice  I'loats. — The  surface  water  of  a  lake  being 
cooled  by  the  winds  contracts  and,  thus  becoming 
denser,  hence  heavier,  sinks,  the  warmer  water  ris- 
ing to  take  its  place.  This  continues  until  the 
entire  body  of  water  reaches  4°  C.  On  further 
cooling  it  expands.  Therefore  the  water  brought 
to  a  lower  tempereture  than  4°  C.  becomes  lighter 
and  remains  upon  the  surface  until  zero  is  reached, 
when  it  changes  into  the  solid  form.  Water  in 
in  freezing  expands  further,  nine  volumes  of  water 
becoming  ten  of  ice,  which  floats.  On  further  cool- 
ing, however,  the  ice  contracts  according  to  the 
general  law. 

Atoms. — The  minutest  amount  of  water  that 
would  still  be  water  would  be  a  molecule.  But  we 
have  seen  that  water  could  be  decomposed  into 
something  which  was  no  longer  water.  Conse- 
quently, we  know  that  the  molecule  can  be  further 
subdivided.  The  infinitely  small  particles  of  which 
the  molecule  is  composed  are  called  atoms;  and  in 
the  case  of  water  they  no  longer  resemble  that 
liquid  at  all.  An  atom  is  the  very  smallest  possible 
particle  of  substance  we  know  of;  that  is,  it  matters 
not  how  it  may  be  treated — cooled,  heated,  or  what 
not — though  it  may  be  caused  to  combine  with 
some  other  substance,  it  cannot,  in  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  be  destroyed  or  made  smaller.  It  may  be 
done  some  day  The  old  Alchemists,  living  several 
centuries  ago,  believed  that  one  element  could  be 
changed  into  another,  and  tried  to  make  gold  by 
heating  mercury  and  sulphur  together. 

hlcmcnts  and  Compounds. — If  the  atoms  compos- 
ing a  molecule  are  alike  the  molecule  is  elementary. 
If  the  atoms  are  unlike  we  \idiVeaL  compound  niolccitle. 
A  water  molecule  is  made  up  of  atoms  of  two  dif- 
ferent gasseous  elements,  as  we  shall  learn;  hence 
it  is  a  compound  and  not  an  clement,  as  it  was  once 
thought  to  be. 

Atomic  Theory. — Toreview.  Thesmallest  indivis- 
ible particle  is  a  natom.  Atoms  combine  into  mole- 
cules. If  the  atoms  forming  it  are  alike,  the  mole- 
cule is  an  element;  if  unlike,  a  compound  molecule. 
A  number  of  molecules  constitute  mass.  As  mass 
has  weight,  those  particles  of  which  it  is  composed 
must  also  have  weight;  hence  the  atoms  have 
weight.  The  atoms  of  the  different  elements  have 
their  own  constant  fixed  weight,  called  the  atomic 


weig/it,viW\c\\,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  is  unalterable- 
Such  is,  in  substance,  the  Atomic  Theory  as  pro- 
pounded by  John  Dalton  in  1803. 

Hydrogen. — The  gas  given  off  when  sodium  or 
potassium  acts  upon  water  is  the  lightest  substance 
known  to  chemists,  and  is,  therefore,  taken  as  the 
standard  of  atomic  weights  and  placed  at  unity.  It 
is  called  hydrogen.  Set  afire,  this  gas  burns  with 
a  pale  blue  and  very  hot  flame.  A  mixture  of 
hydrogen  with  air  is  very  explosive,  hence  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  wiien  experi- 
menting with  this  gas. 

Preparation. —  Hydrogen  can  best  be  prepared 
by  treating  scraps  of  zinc  with  dilute  hodrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  metallic  zinc  is  dissolved 
the  gas  is  e\oIved.  The  gas  is  collected  over 
water,  but  as  it  is  so  light,  it  may  also  be  caught 
by  holding  an  inverted  bottle  over  the  exit  tube — 
upward  displacement. 

Occurrence. — This  light  substance  is  not  found 
free  on  the  earth,  except  in  the  gases  of  some  vol- 
canoes and  natural  gas  wells.  It  is  said  to  occur 
abundantly,  however,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
and  many  fixed  stars.  On  earth  hydrogen  occurs 
combined  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
constitutes  one-ninth  of  water. 

Chemical  Solution. — In  our  first  lesson  we  learned 
that  when  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  a  simple 
solution  results.  The  sugar  or  salt  can  be  easily  re- 
covered by  boiling  away  the  water.  No  real  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  sugar  or  salt.  Should  we 
evaporate  the  water  from  some  of  the  solution  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  zinc  in  the  acid,  we  would 
not  recover  the  zinc  as  metal,  but,  instead,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  possessing  very  different 
properties.  Quite  a  complicated  process  is  neces- 
sary, in  fact,  to  change  this  white  substance  back 
into  the  gray  metal.  This  is  a  solution  just  as 
much  as  the  other,  only  the  action  is  not  mainly 
physical,  but  chemical.  This  action  is  brought 
about  by  one  of  the  powerful  forces  of  nature 
cMcd  chemical  affinity.  Chemistry  is  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  not  only  of  the  different 
kinds  of  matter,  but  also  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  force  mentioned. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

I.  Kill  a  test  tube  with  water  by  immersing  it 
in  a  pan  of  water,  mouth  upwards;  as  soon  as  all 
the  air  has  escaped  invert  the  tube  which  will  now 
be  filled  with  water.  Grasp  with  the  tweezers  a 
piece  of  metalic   sodium  wrapped   in  a  dry  copper 
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gauze,  and  plunge  into  the  pan  of  water  underneath 
the  inverted  test  tube.  When  filled  with  the  es- 
caping gas,  place  the  thumb  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  and  hold  it  close  to  the  flame,  removing  the 
thumb 

2.  Fit  a  test  tube  with  a  cork.  Remove  the 
cork  and  bore  a  hole  into  it  with  a  rat  tail  file. 
Now  place  in  the  cork  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  to 
which  is  connected  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  thirty 
centimeters  long.  Add  ten  cc.  (cubic  centimeters) 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  several  small  pieces 
of  zinc  in  the  tube.  Collect  in  tubes  over  water 
the  gas  evolved,  throwing  away  the  first  three 
tubefulls.  Why  throw  this  away.'  Collect  one  tube- 
full  by  upward  displacement.  Test  them  all  by 
holding  to  a  flame.  Attach  the  rubber  tube  to  a 
clay  pipe  and  fill  some  soap  bubbles  with  the  gas. 
Prepare  soap  suds  by  using  castile  soap  and  adding 
a  little  glycerine. 

4.  Take  the  solution  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  zinc  in  the  above.  Boil  away  most  of  the 
liquid.  Cool.  Dissolve  as  much  sugar  as  possible 
in  boiling  water,  using  a  test  tube.  Evaporate  most 
of  the  water  by  boiling,  holding  the  tube  with  a 
piece  of  paper.  Do  you  get  back  the  metallic  zinc.-' 
Do  you  get  back  the  sugar.' 

4.  Arrange  another  tube  for  generating  hydro- 
gen, fitting  the  cork  with  a  short  straight  tube  six 
cm.  long  and  drawn  out  to  a  small  bore.  When  a 
third  of  the  zinc  has  dissolved  set  fire  to  the  gas  at 
the  small  end  of  the  tube.  Hold  a  dry  tumbler 
down  close  over  the  flame.  What  conclusion  do 
you  draw.' 

Teaching  the  Child  to  Study  as  Well  as  to  Recite. 


J,   A.  WOOD,   PRINCIPAL  LAS  VEGAS  BUSINESS   COLLEEK,    LAS 
VEGAS,  NEW  ME.KICO. 


This  subject,  although  not  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, clearly  implies  one,  and  may  be  stated  thus: 
"  How  can  a  child  be  taught  to  study  as  well  as  to 
recite.'" 

This  question  would  have  received  diverse  an- 
swers in  different  ages  of  the  world's  history.  But  as 
the  years  have  rolled  on, theory  after  theory  has  been 
exploded  or  evolved  into  some  new  theory  again 
to  be  exploded,  until  one  after  another  of  our  great 
educational  reformers  began  to  study  the  child  in 
the  light  of  nature  and  of  common  sense. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
methods   of  doing   things.      If  you    will    pardon 


a  seeming  digression,  I  would  like  to  ask  and  an- 
swer another  question,  that  I   may  the  more  thor- 
oughly impress  my  ideas  on  your  minds.     Suppose 
for  the  time  being   we   are   vine   dressers,   and   we 
have  for  discussion  the  question,   "  How  to  make  a 
grapevine    grow    and    bear    grapes."       The    first 
question  to  be  settled,  is  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  grapevine,  and  the  kind  of  soil   which  is  best 
adapted  to  its  growth.     Suppose  we  learn  this  and 
put  the  root  into  the  soil  which  is  rich  and  good, 
and   say,    "Now   vine  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit." 
What  is  the  result.'     As  the  vine  grows  the  weeds 
begin  to  grow  and  sap  the  nourishment  from  the 
soil;  the  vine  crawls  along  on  the  ground  among 
the   weeds,  which   shade  it  from  the  sunshine  and 
gather  the  dew  which  the  vine  so  much  needs.     In 
vintage  time  little  or  no  fruit  is  found.     It  may  be 
thatthe  so-called  vinedresser  went  tohis  vine  every 
day  and  said,     "  Now  vine,  be  industrious,  improve 
your   time   and    bear  much    fruir.     My  wife   and  I 
are  very  anxious  that  you  should  be  a  good  vine 
and  bear  many  grapes."     If  that  vine   could  speak 
what  do  you  suppose  it  would  say  to  its  vine  dress- 
er.'     Would  it  not   say,   "Cut  these  weeds  away, 
make  me  a  trellis,  loosen  the  soil  about  my  roots, 
and  you  need  not  worry  about  my  growth  or  fruit 
bearing.     You  need   not  pin  blossoms  and  grapes 
to  me  to  deceive  people;  give  me  a  chance  accord- 
ing to  my  nature,  and   when    fruit  gathering   time 
comes   again  you  will   not  be  disappointed."     So 
the  vine  dresser  goes  to  work  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  things.     He  digs  up  the   weeds,  pul- 
verizes the  soil,   makes  a  trellis,  and  lets  the  vine 
up  into  God's  free  air  and  sunshine,  sees  that  it  is 
properly  watered,  and  protected  from   weeds,  ani- 
mals, poisonous  insects  and  the  hail.     He  does  not 
do  a  thing  to  make  it  grow;  no,  he  only  makes  the 
conditions  so  it  can  grow,  and  it  does  the  growing 
itself,  and  fruit  follows  as  naturally  as  the  harvest 
follows  the  sowing.     So  I  am  almost  ready  to  con- 
tradict my  subject  and  say  we  do  not  need  to  teach 
a  child  to  study  and  to  recite.     The  teacher's  busi- 
ness is  to   make   the   conditions  so  the  child  can 
study  and   then    guide   him   in   the   work,   and  he 
will  study  as  naturally  and  surely  as  the  vine  will 
grow   when   placed   in    proper    soil    and    properly 
cared  for.     In  the   past,   much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  successful  teacher  being  the  one 
who  can  best  communicate  knowledge  to  the  pu- 
pil.    This  is  absurd.     The  teacher  does  not  com- 
municate knowledge  any  more  than  the  good  cook 
communicates  her  own  dinner  to  the  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  household.  Knowledge  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  ABIDING  RESULT  OF  SOME  ACTION  OF 
THE  MIND.  But  of  whose  mind?  Not  that  of  the 
teacher,  but  that  of  the  learner.  News  may  be 
communicated,  but  knowledge  may  not.  There  is 
nothing  about  news  that  educates  or  trains.  The 
teacher  should  not  be  a  communicator  of  news, 
"but  ONE  WHO  SETS  THE  LEARNER'S  MIND  TO 
WORK,  DIRECTS  it  and  REGULATES  its  ADVANCE- 
MENT. In  order  to  tell,  one  needs  nothing  be- 
yond a  form  of  words  which  the  pupils  may  repro- 
duce with  or  without  comprehension.  In  the 
past  much  has  been  said  about  "the  plastic  minds 
of  children,"  and  "  moulding  them  into  proper 
shape."  One  might  as  well  talk  about  the  plastic 
acorn  and  of  moulding  the  embryo  tree  into  proper 
shape. 

Says  Joseph  Payne,  "Every  child  is  an  organ- 
ism, furnished  by  the  Creator  with  inherent  capa- 
bilities of  action,  and  surrounded  by  material  ob- 
jects which  serve  as  stimulants  to  action.  The 
The  channels  of  communication  between  the  ex- 
ternal stimulants  and  the  child's  inherent  capabili- 
ties of  action  are  the  sensory  organs,  by  whose 
agency  he  receives  impressions. 

These  impressions,  or  sensations,  being  incapa- 
ble of  resolution  into  anything  simpler  than  them- 
selves, are  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowl- 
edge. 

The  development  of  the  mind  begins  with  the 
reception  of  sensations.  The  grouping  of  sensa- 
tions forms  perceptions,  which  are  registered  in 
the  mind  as  conceptions,  or  ideas.  Thus  it  is  seen 
how  much  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
mind  is  like  that  of  corn — first  the  blade,  then  the 
stalk,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
The  trouble  with  many  of  us  teachers  is  that  we 
demand  the  corn  before  we  have  the  stalk  or  the 
ear,  then  wonder  at  the  dullness  of  the  child,  and 
ask  the  question,  "How  can  we  teach  our  pupils  to 
study  as  well  as  to  recite.'"  It  reminds  one  of  the 
poor  cook  asking  the  questions,  '  How  teach  chil- 
dren to  chew  their  food,  as  well  as  to  swallow  it.-"' 
Very  frequently  the  child  is  given  unpalatable  food 
with  the  remark,  "Now  eat  that  and  you  can  have 
some  pie."  The  child  half  chews  and  chokes  it 
down  in  hopes  of  something  better  to  follow.  So 
teachers  set  unsavory,  indigestible  mental  pabu- 
lum before  their  pupils  and  say,  "  Now  pupils,  when 
this  is  gotten  through  with  you  may  go  and  play." 
So  the  little  innocents  try  to  stuff  it  down  with  the 
help  of  an  occasional  cram  of  the  teacher,  in  antic- 


ticipation  of  something  better  soon.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  when  the  child  gets  to  feeling  men- 
tally gorged  and  sick  he  does  not  like  school 
and  plays  truant,  or  hunts  a  job  more  congenial  to 
his  mental  digestion.'  No.  Give  the  child  the  kind 
of  food  that  the  all-wise  Creator  designed  for  him 
at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  proper  quantities 
at  proper  intervals,  and  there  need  be  no  anxiety 
concerning  the  chewing  and  the  swallowing. 
Children  without  teeth  will  choke  every  time  on 
good  juicy  beefsteak.  What  is  the  trouble.'  Why 
it  was  given  too  soon,  given  before  the  digestive 
organs  were  properly  developed.  Teachers  of  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  did  you  ever  have 
children  to  choke  on  analysis  in  arithmetic  or  tech- 
nical grammar.'  "Oyes,"  you  say;  and  what  was 
the  trouble.' 

Mental  arithmetic  is  good,  and  so  is  technical 
grammar,  but  not  for  children  who  have  no  mental 
or  technical  teeth.  They  swallow  them  in  hope 
of  getting  some  pie,  but  they  are  not  digested, 
and  the  pupils  become  mental  dyspeptics  and  in 
after  life  are  mentally  weak  when  they  should 
be  mentally  strong.  "But,"  says  one,  "I  have 
found  that  if  I  help  the  children  along,  give 
them  forms  to  go  by,  they  soon  get  along  fairly 
well  and  surprise  their  parents  by  their  quick  and 
ready  answers  on  examination  day."  Yes,  that  is 
tying  grapes  on  the  vine  before  it  is  old  enough  to 
bear.  And  when  the  parent  goes  home  and  asks 
his  ten  or  twelve  year  old  child  how  much  five  ap- 
ples will  cost  if  three  cost  a  dime,  and  he  cannot 
tell;  and  when,  in  the  sentence,  "John  is  a  lawyer," 
the  child  says  lawyer  is  neuter  gender  and  in  the 
objective  case  object  of  the  verb  is,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  parent  is  disgusted  and  says  he  does 
not  care  much  whether  his  child  goes  to  school  or 
not.'  I  imagine  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  "  My  ten 
or  twelve  year  old  pupils  would  not  make  such 
blunders  as  you  have  indicated  above."  Yes,  I 
have  had  many  teachers  talk  that  way,  and  when 
I  would  e.xamine  the  pupils  of  such  teachers  the 
teacher  would  say,  "Well,  I  never  knew  my  pupils 
to  do  so  poorly  before;  I  really  feel  ashamed  of 
them."  I  generally  replied  that  they  did  fully  as 
well  as  I  expected;  that  they  answered  about  half 
right  half  the  questions  that  I  asked  them,  and  the 
questions  were  such  as  the  teacher  had  been  trying 
to  cram  down  their  mental  throats  for  days  and 
weeks.  Telling  and  cramming  is  not  teaching 
a  child  to  study.  "To  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
learn   for  himself  is  to  neutralize  his  efforts;  con- 
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sequently,  to  enfeeble  his  powers,  to  quench  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  probably,  and  most  likely 
to  create  distaste  for  it,  to  prevent  him  from  learn- 
ing how  to  learn — to  defeat  in  short,  all  the  ends 
of  true  education,"  so  says  a  noted  educator.  He 
further  says:  "On  the  other  hand,  to  get  him  to 
gain  knowledge  for  himself  stimulates  his  efforts, 
strengthens  his  powers,  quickens  his  interest  in  the 
subject  and  makes  higi  take  pleasure  in  learning; 
teaches  him  how  to  learn  other  subjects,  leads  to 
the  formation  of  the  habits  of  thinking;  and,  in 
short,  promotes  all  the  ends  of  true  education. 
The  obvious  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as  there 
are  many  things  which  the  child  caimot  learn  by 
himself,  we  must  of  course  tell  him  them.  My 
answer  is,  that  the  things  which  he  cannot  learn 
for  himself  are  things  unsuited  to  the  actual  state 
of  his  mind.  His  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  for 
them;  and  by  forcing  them  upon  him  prematurely 
you  are  cramming  him  with  that  which,  although 
it  may  be  knowledge  to  you,  cannot  possibly  be 
knowledge  to  him."  Therefore  I  believe  that  if, 
from  the  first,  proper  objects  of  knowledge  in 
proper  amounts  and  at  proper  times  were  placed 
before  the  pupil,  it  would  be  as  natural  for  him  to 
study  to  satisfy  his  mental  appetite,  as  it  is  for  him 
to  eat  to  satisfy  his  physical  appetite;  and  teachers 
would  no  more  need  to  ask  the  question  how  to 
teach  pupils  to  study,  than  they  would  to  ask  how 
to  teach  children  to  eat  or  to  play. 

Now  I  imagine  I  hear  some  good  teachers  say, 
"If  I  believed  that,  I  certainly  would  quit  working 
so  hard  as  I  do,  for  I  have  worked  and  explained 
and  done  everything  I  could  to  interest  my  pupils 
and  to  get  them  to  form  habits  of  study  and  indus- 
try. Do  you  advise  me  to  quit  telling,  and  explain- 
ing, and  lecturing,  and  drilling,  and  let  our  pupils 
study  what,  and  when  they  desire.'"  No  not 
exactly  that.  Under  the  present  organization  of 
schools,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  change  your 
methods  hastily  or  rashly,  for  they  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  our  present  educational  system.  But 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  entire  system 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  class  of  the 
high  school  will  be  radically  changed;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  "science  of  education",  as  Joseph 
Payne  says,  "is  as  yet  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 
There  is  at  present  no  such  code  of  indisputable 
laws  to  test  and  govern  educational  action  as  there 
is  in  many  other  sciences.  Its  principles  lie  dis- 
jointed and  unorganized  in  the  sciences  of  Physi- 
ology,  Psychology,   Ethics,  and   Logic,   and   will 


only  be  gathered  together  and  codified  when  we 
rise  to  higher  conceptions  of  its  value  and  impor- 
tance." Until  such  a  time  comes,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  with  the  present  system,  for  I  fear  it 
will  not  do  well  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles; 
which  some  having  tried  to  do,  have  been  styled 
cranks  and  visionary  dreamers.  And  now  coming 
directly  to  the  question  as  it  is  today,  how  to  teach 
the  child  to  study  as  well  as  to  recite,  I  answer,  make 
the  conditions  as  favorable  as  possible.  See  that  the 
children  are  made  comfortable  in  respect  to  proper 
lighting,  heating,  seating,  and  ventilation.  No 
child  can  concentrate  his  thoughts  in  proper  study 
while  ill  at  ease  in  any  of  the  above  respects.  See 
that  the  child  is  protected  from  his  classmates.  A 
child  will  not  accomplish  much  at  study  while  a 
pupil  at  his  side,  before,  or  behind  him,  is  whispering 
to  him,  or  punching  him, orpullinghishair, or  writ- 
ing foolishness  on  paper  or  slate  and  holding  it  for 
him  to  look  at,  or  passing  notes  to  him  to  read  and 
answer.  Protect  the  child  as  you  would  the  grape- 
vine from  destructive  influences.  Then  see  that 
he  has  proper  objects  of  study  placed  before  him; 
and  know  assuredly  that  if  the  child  tnkes  no  inter- 
est in  his  work  and  does  not  study,  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  which  should 
be  righted.  It  may  be  in  the  home,  it  may  be  in 
the  uncomfortable  condition  of  the  room,  it  may  be 
on  account  of  his  tormenting  school  mates,  it  may 
be  the  improper  studies  the  child  is  compelled  to 
pursue,  it  may  frequently  be  the  unsystematic, 
unnatural  manner  in  which  the  teacher  carries  on 
her  work. 

I  insist  upon  it,  that  if  the  child  does  not  study, 
there  is  something  wrong  that  should  be  righted; 
for,  I  affirm  again,  it  is  as  natural  for  the  health- 
ful, properly  developed  child  to  study  as  it  is  for 
him  to  eat  when  he  is  hungry,  if  he  be  surrounded 
by  proper  conditions.  Therefore,  let  the  teacher 
constantly  study  the  child,  study  his  surroundings, 
study  the  adaptation  of  his  daily  work  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  his  mind,  study  her  own  language 
and  manner  of  setting  before  the  child  his  intellec- 
tual meal;  and  there  will  be  no  question  about  the 
mental  appetite  of  her  pupils.  There  will  be  no 
question  about  the  eagerness  to  study,  and  the 
readiness  and  willingness  to  recite. 


The  tree  of  knowledge  should  be  grafted  with 
the  tree  of  life.  Whoever  sacrifices  health  to  wis- 
dom has  generally  sacrificed  wisdom  too. — Jean 
Paul  Riclitcr. 
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Advice  to  Teachers  Who  Are  Bent  on  Getting 
There. 


Value  of  a  College  Education,  Especially  to 
Women.* 


PROF.   E.  C.   BRANSON,  UNiVERSITY   OF   GEORGIA, 
(lu  Southern  Educational  Journal.) 


W.   H.   WALLACE,  GRADED  SCHOOLS,  NEWBERRY,  S.  C. 


You  are  bent  on  being  a  good  teacher,  you  say; 
if  not  you  mean  to  quit.  Good!  Then  consider 
the  cost. 

1.  You  must  spend  money  liberally  for  educa- 
tional journals  and  professional  books. 

2.  You  must  spend  time  in  hard  systematic 
work  upon  them,  at  the  expense  of  sleep  and  rest. 

3.  You  must  think  intently  about  every  hap- 
pening of  every  day  in  your  schoolroom. 

4.  You  must  know  the  best  things  that  have 
been  said  and  done  about  your  business,  and  you 
must  struggle  to  improve  them. 

5.  You  must  satisfy  your  best  conscience  and 
best  judgment  every  day  of  the  year;  even  at  the 
expense  of  popularity  and  position.  Remember 
that  when  you  get  too  big  for  a  little  community, 
you'll  be  just  big  enough  for  a  bigger  com.munity. 

6.  You  must  dare  to  do  many  things  different 
from  the  old  way  your  patrons  swear  by.  Some- 
body asked  Beechfi:r  how  he  would  make  coffee: 
"  I  would  first  find  out  how  it  was  commonly 
made,"  he  said,  "and  then  make  it  differently." 

7.  You  must  come  out  of  your  little  shell.  Get 
out.  See  something.  Buy  railroad  tickets  into  the 
successful  school  centers.  Study  successful  men 
and  successful  schools  at  all  cost  and  at  all  hazard. 

8.  Plunge  into  the  institutes.  Study  the  day's 
work.  Ask  questions  freely  about  what  you  do  not 
understand.  Be  thoughtful,  but  be  open  to  con- 
viction. 

9.  Pursue  some  cultural  study,  as  an  aside,  ev- 
ery year — literature,  history,  or  one  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  for  instance. 

10.  Don't  die  at  the  top.  If  you  have  got  a 
head,  use  it  all  the  time.  Don't  ape.  Invent,  orig- 
inate, experiment,  adapt — and  have  the  nerve  to 
do  it. 

11.  Cultivate  the  sympathetic  side  of  your 
nature.  Learn  how  to  get  close  to  people,  to  get 
a  grip  on  folks,  to  move  them,  to  use  them,  to  ben- 
efit them  against  their  will  and  wish. 

You'll  get  kicked  a  good  deal;  but  you  cannot 
kick  this  kind  of  teacher  downstairs.  Every  time 
you  kick  him  he  lands  above  you  somewhere. 


Education  is  the  great  causative  force  in  all  prog- 
ress.— Gen.  John  B.  Eaton, 


Since  college  education  is  so  desirable,  why  is  it 
that  so  few  go  to  college.'' — only  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Poverty  is  some- 
what responsible,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as  stin- 
giness, laziness  and  general  meanness  on  the  part 
of  parents.  I  have  no  patience  with  an  able-bod- 
ied citizen  of  the  Republic  who  says  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  educate  his  children — that  he  is  too  poor. 
The  poorer  he  is  the  less  he  can  afford  not  to  do  it. 
Almost  any  man  can  if  he  will  only  make  the  efforts 
and  the  sacrifices  he  ought  to  make  and  that  he 
would  make  if  he  loved  his  children  and  appreciated 
an  education  at  its  true  value.  I  could  tell  of  par- 
ents who  lived  for  years  on  two  frugal  meals  a  day 
— the  father  cooking  the  breakfast  before  daylight 
and  then  going  to  his  work;  the  mother  getting  the 
dinner  and  doing  all  the  housework — that  they 
might  send  their  children  to  college.  I  could  tell 
of  a  good  woman  who  had  an  only  son,  and  she  a 
widow  and  as  poor  as  could  be,  who  went  with  her 
boy  to  a  college  town,  rented  a  cheap  little  house, 
took  in  sewing,  and  kept  her  boy  in  college  three 
years;  until  he  graduated.  Then  he  went  to  work 
and  soon  had  a  good  house  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
carried  his  mother  and  cared  for  her  tenderly  until 
she  died,  having  seen  him  become  a  prominent  and 
useful  man.  I  could  tell  of  a  young  man  who 
taught  during  his  summer  vacations  and  did  news- 
paper work,  in  addition  to  his  studies,  during  the 
sessions,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  slender  means.  I 
could  teH  of  a  young  woman  who  graduated  recently 
at  a  college  hot  a  hundred  miles  from  here,  who 
stayed  from  college  a  year  and  taught  school  to 
make  the  money  to  return  _on,  and  who  supple- 
mented what  she  had  thus  made  by  ringing  the 
bell  for  recitation  hours.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  she  graduated  with  the  highest  distinction.  I 
might  multiply  examples  of  like  character;  but 
these  are  siffficient  to  emphasize  two  facts:  first, 
that  parents  can  send  their  children  to  college  if  ' 
they  will;  secondly,  if  parents  fail  to  do  their  duty, 
the  children  are  yet  not  without  hope.  "Where, 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

There  are  scores  of  men  all  over  South  Carolina 
who  spend  more  money  for  liquor,  tobacco  and 
cigars  than   the   education   of  a   son   or   daughter 

•  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  State  Teachers'  Insti 
tute,  Columbia,  S.  C,  condensed  from  Carolina  Teacliers'  Journal. 
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would  cost,  and  yet  they  have  the  face  to  plead 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  sending  the  boy  or 
girl  to  college.  There  are  other  scores  who  idle 
away  enough  time  on  street  corners  talking  poli- 
tics to  earn  money  enough,  if  the  time  were  prop- 
erly employed,  to  send  a  child  to  the  best  college 
in  the  state.  And  these  loafers  plead  hard  times 
as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  their  duty  by  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  hear  much  of  the  duties  children  owe  to 
their  parents.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  lessen 
these  obligations.  But  it  is  time  parents  were 
learning  their  duty  to  their  children.  To  speak 
plainly,  they  have  no  right  to  bring  helpless  creat- 
ures into  the  world  and  then  leave  them  helpless 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  most  helpless  creature 
I  know  in  the  animal  kingdom  today  is  a  poor  boy 
or  girl  in  this  old  state  of  South  Carolina  without 
an  education.  Whoever  looks  about  him  and  sees 
the  miserable  shifts  such  young  people  are  put  to 
in  order  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  respectably, 
will  agree  with  me — to  say  nothing  of  the  dull 
stagnation  in  which  they  wear  away  their  lives. 
The  good  places  are  few,  the  applicants  are  many; 
and,  almost  invariably,  the  educated  men  and 
women  get  the  best  places. 

From  a  monetary  standpoint  an  education  pays. 
Let  us  view  the  subject  in  that  light  for  a  moment. 
Here  is  one  who  says  he  is  too  poor  to  send   his 
f  daughter  to   college.      He   insists   that  he  should 
accumulate  something,  however  small,   and  lay  it 
by  for  her,  so  that  he  may  not  leave  her  penniless. 
The  feeling  that  actuates  him  is  commendable,  but 
he  is  short-sighted.     Let  him  consider  whether  this 
money  may  not  be  spent  to  greater  advantage  now, 
in  giving  her  an  education.     "No  more  cruel  fate 
can  befall  a  woman  than   to  be  cast   upon   a   cold 
and  heartless  world  without  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood   for   herself  and   those    who    may    be 
dependent  on  her."     Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  question   of  culture  and   refinement,  with  the 
grace  and  satisfaction  they  bring  to  a  woman  espec- 
ially,   which  would   likely   do  the  girl    more    real 
good,  four  years  in  college  or  $1,000  in  bank  when 
j  she  is  too  old  to  g-et  an  education.'     The  income  of 
$1,000  in  bank  or  invested  in  stock  would  scarcely 
exceed  $70  a  year.     She  could  barely  live  on  that. 
f  Rut  if  the  $1,000  were  invested  in  a  college  educa- 
ition,  the  income  might   be  unlimited.      A   part   of 
i  the  income  would  be  in  her  superior  preparation 
'for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  social  life;  another 
'part  would  be  in  her  enhanced  personal  satisfac- 


tion and  happiness;  another  in  her  ability  to  earn 
much  more  than  the  pitiable  interest  on  $1,000  a 
year.  Numbers  of  young  men  are  earning  as  much 
in  one  year  as  their  entire  college  course  cost  them. 
Young  women  cannot  earn  so  much;  rather,  they 
do  not  receive  so  much,  though  they  often  eari    , 

I  favor  most  heartily  the  education  of  the  yoi  . 
of  the  state,  both  boys  and  girls;  but  I  am  especially 
desirous  that  the  girls  should  be  educated.  This 
may  be  partly  because  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my 
life  in  their  education:  it  is  chiefly  because  of  the 
conviction  that  an  education  is  of  more  importance 
to  them.  I  mean  a  college  education.  I  have 
already  said  that  all  education  does  not  come  from 
schools  and  colleges.  Girls  are  more  dependent 
on  these,  though,  than  boys  are.  Boys  see  and 
hear  a  great  deal  more  that  is  educating.  They  go 
to  the  towns  and  cities  oftener,  where  they  see  the 
results  of  the  wonderful  inventions  and  develop- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  receive  inspira- 
tion from  the  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  about 
them.  They  attend  political  meetings  and  hear 
public  questions  discussed  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  and  counties.  They  spend  a  large  por- 
tion of  time  in  the  glorious  sunlight,  beneath  the 
broad  canopy  of  the  heavens.  Their  thoughts  are 
invited  to  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  range. 
Girls  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  four  walls  of  a  house,  in  the  same  dull 
and  monotonous  round  of  domestic  duties  from  year 
in  to  yeaj-  out.  About  all  they  are  permitted  to 
see  are  the  chickens  and  the  house-cat,  and  once 
or  twice  a  day  their  fathers  and  brothers — the  Lords 
of  creation — when  they  come  in  growling  from  the 
fieJds  or  from  down  town  for  their  dinner  or  sup- 
per. 

There  are  numerous  ways — too  numerous  to  re- 
count— by  which  a  young  man  gets  opportunities 
of  mental  improvement  that  are  denied  to  a  young 
woman.  He  is  forced  by  his  surroundings  and  his 
mode  of  life  to  learn  a  good  deal,  unless  he  be  abso- 
lutely and  incurably  stupid.  Young  men  have  all 
the  advantages  in  the  great  school  of  life.  Women 
are  dependent  on  books  and  teachers  for  nearly  all 
the  knowledge  they  get;  and  if  they  cannot  go  to 
college  they  grow  up  ignorant  of  much  they  ought 
to  know  and  have  a  right  to  know. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the  girls.  Let  the 
daughters  be  educated.  It  is  the  best  heritage 
that  can  be  left  them. 

An  educated  woman  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  her   uneducated   sister.      All   will   admit   she 
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can  make  her  living  far  more  easily.  More  con- 
genial occupations  are  open  to  her.  Her  life  is  on 
a  higher  plane  every  way.  And  there  are  other 
considerations  not  to  be  overlooked.  Education 
adds  to  woman's  beaut}-.  It  gives  grace  and  lustre 
to  her  countenance,  and  dignity  and  charm  to  her 
personalit)'.  Beautiful  by  nature,  her  charms  are 
richly  enhanced  by  the  beams  of  intelligence  that 
light  up  her  every  feature.  And  to  the  beauty  of 
form  and  face  are  added  the  beauty  of  language 
and  the  beauty  of  expression — beauty  that  survives 
the  decay  of  physical  charms  and  defies  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  A  pretty  doll  face  may  be  pleasant 
to  look  upon  for  a  while;  but  one  soon  tires  of  a 
face  that  has  no  light  of  intelligence,  and  no  lips 
can  be  really  sweet  that  constantly  murder  the 
Queen's  English.  What  a  piece  of  miserable  trash 
Whittier's  "  Maud  Muller"  is.  The  world  owes 
Bret  Harte  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  parody  of  this 
sentimental  fudge  In  Bret  Harte's  version  of  the 
story,  the  Judge  marries  Maud,  with  all  her 

" wealth 

Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health"; 

her  form  so  fair  and  face  so  sweet.  The  romance 
and  sentiment  are  over,  and  the  pair  have  settled 
down  to  the  humdrum  of  everyday  domestic  life — 
as  all  couples  outside  of  silly  poems  and  romances 
have  to  do.     Was  she  happy  .'     No,  indeed — 

"For  Maud  soon  thought  the  Judge  a  bore, 
With  all  his  learning  and  all  his  lore." 

Was  the  Judge  happy.'     On  the  contrary,  he 

" dreams  with  pain 

Of  the  day  he  wandered  down  the  lane; 

For  had  he  waited  he  might  have  wed 

Some  maiden  fair  and  thoroughbred; 

For  there  are  maidens  fair  as  she 

Whose  verbs  and  nouns  do  more  agree. 

And  the  Judge  would  have  bartered  Maud's  fair  face 

For  more  refinement  and  social  grace." 

After  more  than  three-quarters  ofa  century  of 
injustice  and  neglect,  the  state  has  come  at  last  to 
recognize  its  obligation  to  its  j'oung  women,  and  is 
now  meeting  that  obligation  in  a  way  that  redounds 
more  to  her  credit  and  honor,  more  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  her  women,  than  all  the  days  of 
mock  chivalry  and  belated  knight-errantrj-.  It 
yet  remains  for  the  fathers  to  see  more  clearly  their 
duty  and  obligations  to  their  daughters.  When 
this  shall  be,  we  shall  have  an  educated  and  cul- 
tured  womahood,   a   sanctified   intelligence  in  the 


home;  which,  radiating  from  that  home,  shall 
permeate  with  its  wholesome  and  uplifting  influ- 
ence every  part  of  our  social,  political  and  religi- 
ous life.  Then  South  Carolina  can  take  her  place 
alongside  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
states  of  the  Union.  Let  every  friend  of  education 
do  all  in  his  power  to  speed  that  happy  day. 


The  "  Missouri  Model  "  ScFiool-house. 


We  give  above  a  cut  of  the  "Missouri  Model" 
school-house,  designed  by  Hon.  John  R.  Kirk, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  state  of 
Missouri.  This  model  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  educational  gatherings,  both  state  and  nat- 
ional. It  is  neat,  comfortable  and  inexpensive,  and 
is  specially  well  adapted  to  schools  with  only  one 
teacher.  The  small  room  called  "sloyd-room"  in  the 
description  might  very  well  serve  as  a  small  labor- 
atory for  advanced  pupils.  It  would  cost  very  lit- 
tle to  furnish  it  with  a  suitable  desk,  some  simple 
apparatus  for  physics  and  chemistry,  and  a  few 
chemicals.  This  would  make  possible  a  kind  of 
work  very  much  needed  in  our  village  and  country 
schools. 

The  following  description  will  aid  in  gaining  an 
understanding  of  the  plan: 

This  "Missouri  Model"  for  rural  school-houses  is  26  by 
36  feet  outside  measurement.  One  third  of  the  floor  space 
is  cut  off  from  the  main  school-room  and  taken  up  by  a  porch 
and  four  small  rooms,  as  follows: 

1.  The  porch,  5  by  12  feet,  shown  at  the  right  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  constituting  the  main  entrance. 

2.  The  girls'  cloak  room,  6  by  6  feet,  lighted  by  the  win- 
dow nearest  the  porch. 

3.  The  boys'  cloak  room,  6  by  fi  feet,  lighted  by  the  sec- 
ond window. 

4.  The  hall,  5  by  izyi  feet,  situated  just  back  of  the  cloak 
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room,  connects  the  porch  or  main  estrance  with  the  school 
room  and  cloak  rooms,  is  well  lighted  by  large  transoms 
over  the  doors  leading  into  it. 

5.  The  sloyd  room,  7  by  1 1  >^  feet  in  area  and  lighted 
by  the  third  window. 

This  room  has  an  outside  window,  shown  above  the 
steps.  It  has  also  a  door  leading  into  the  main  school 
room.  It  is  to  contain  a  work  bench,  tools,  and  other 
means  of  carrying  on  manual  training.  In  most  of  the 
school  houses  of  this  pattern  the  sloyd  room  is  as  yet  not 
much  used.  But  better  days  are  dawning.  We  shall 
have  teachers  who  can  give  manual  training  some  day. 

The  school  room  proper  is  only  23  by  25  feet  in  the 
clear,  with  12  foot  ceiling.  It  seats  comfortably  and 
hygienically  from  40  to  46  children,  depending  on 
whether  single  or  double  seats  are  used. 

The  two  large  windows  at  the  left  of  the  door  are  at 
the   rear   of  the   school   room.     This  room    is   lighted 
chiefly  by  four  large  windows  at  the  left  of  the  children 
as  they  sit  in  their  seats.      It  is  not  certain  that  the  two  rear 
windows  are  needed  at  all. 

The  stove,  enclosen  in  a  sheet-iron  jacket,  is  in  the  rear-right- 
hand  corner,  near  the  sloyd  room.  Pure  air,  admitted  under 
the  stove,  makes  the  circuit  of  the  room  and  escapes  as  foul 
air  through  one  side  of  the  double  brick  flue,  hot  smoke  trav- 
ersing the  other  side  of  this  flue. 

Pure  air,  equal  temperature,  proper  light,  bodily  comfort, 
mean  physical  health,  mental  vigor,  more  working  force,  bet- 
ter sentiment,  happier  and  better  girls  and  boys.  Why  not 
have  these  conditions,  or  at  least  make  them  possible,  by  trans- 
forming the  "box  car  pattern"  into  a  modern  school  house? 
It  is  a  question  of  arrangement,  not  of  cost. 

After  seating  40  to  46  pupils  and  leaving  side  aisles  30  inches 
wide,  and  inner  aisles  21  inches  wide,  there  is  still  ample  room 
for  the  stove  in  the  corner,  the  teacher's  desk,  a  primary 
pupils'  table,  a  dictionary  stand,  and  two  book  cases. 


Craven  riemorial  Hall,  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


The  accompanying  cut  presents  the  exterior  of 
the  new  Craven  Memorial  Hall  now  building  at 
Trinity.  This  is  a  fitting  monument  to  Dr.  Cra- 
ven, who  spent  his  life  in  earnest  work  for  the 
cause  of  education,  and  did  so  much  to  endear 
himself  to  all  the  people  of  Norfli  Carolina,  and 
especially  to  the  Methodists.  Men  honor  them- 
selves in  honoring  such  men.  The  following  des- 
cription, kindly  furnished  us  by  W.  R.  Odell, 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  interior  of  the  building: 

The  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mod- 
ern architecture  in  the  south.  The  structure  is  a  large  and 
commodious  building  for  the  use  of  large  gatherings,  lec- 
I  tures,  and  commencement  exercises.  It  is  being  built  of 
Silver  Gray  brick,  made  at   Richmond,  and  is  to  be  trimmed 


CRAVEN    MEMORIAL   HALL. 

in  Mount  Airy  blue  granite,  harmonizing  beautifully  with  the 
gray  brick.  The  covering  is  of  metal,  and  the  trimming  of 
the  cornices,  etc.,  is  of  galvanized  iron.  The  front  pediment 
will  be  a  beautiful  creation,  bearing  the  name  in  letters  of 
relief  work. 

The  main  entrance  will  be  13ft.  by  iSft.  and  will  be  laid  ia 
tile,  with  the  walls  in  pressed  brick.  Two  large  pairs  of 
massive  paneled  doors  open  from  this  lobby  into  the  main 
hall.  The  main  hall  is  58ft.  by  looft.  with  a  bowl  floor. 
The  stage  and  its  proscenium  will  be  one  of  the  special  feat- 
ures of  the  building.  The  proscenium  is  a  massive  arch 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  has  the  under  side  made  of  small 
panels  to  be  studded  with  small  electric  lights. 

The  ceiling  is  beautifully  paneled.  The  main  walls  are 
plastered  in  sand-finish  work,  and  wainscoted.  The  rear 
wing  contains  dressing  and  toilet  rooms,  also  two  exits  from 
the  main  auditorium,  making  the  total  number  of  e.xits  three. 
The  building  will  set  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
will  be  one  story. 

The  musicians'  gallery  and  retiring  rooms  for  the  public 
are  in  the  front  wing,  and  are  fitted  with  all  necessary  con- 
veniences and  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  comfort  to  attend- 
ants. The  building  will  seat  between  1,200  and  1,500  people. 
The  basement  is  arranged  for  a  heating  system.  The  build- 
ing when  completed,  with  seatings,  furnace  and  light,  will 
cost  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  is  being  built  by  con- 
tract, and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the   first  of  March. 

We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learnt  otherwise  eas- 
ily and  delightfully  in  one  year. — John  Milton. 


Geometry  is  the  gate  of  science,  and  the  gate  is 
so  low  and  small  that  one  can  only  enter  it  as  a 
little  child. —  Win.  Kingdom  Clifford. 

[Let  every  teacher  read  the  last  chapter  of  Hum- 
boldt Library,  No.  228.] 
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APOLLO   AND   THE    MUSES. 


{From  Round  till'  Year  in  Afi/lh  and  Sod g,  hi/  permisrilon  nf  the 

Company.) 

Nine  sisters,  beautiful  in  form  and  face. 

Came  from  their  convent  on  the  shining  heights 

Of  Pierus,  the  mountain  of  dehghts, 

To  dwell  among  the  people  at  its  base. 

Then  seemed  the  world  to  change.     All  time  and  space, 

Splendor  of  cloudless  days  and  starry  nights. 

And  men  and  manners,  and  all  sounds  and  sights, 

Had  a  new  meaning,  a  diviner  grace. 

Proud  were  these  sisters,  but  not  too  proud 

To  teach  in  schools  of  little  country  towns 

Science  and  song  and  all  the  arts  that  please; 

So  that  while  housewives  spun,  and  farmers  plowed, 

Their  comely  daughters,  clad  in  homespun  growns 

Learned  the  sweet  songs  of  the  Pierides. 

— Henry  Wadst^'orih  Longfellou'. 

Some   Principles  of  Education  as  Embodied  in  the 
New  School  of  Methods  at  Hingham,  Hass. 


Giulio  Romanno 

Amenran  Book 


''1  hold  it  to  be  true  that  a  consideration  of  Life  and  its 
activities  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  accumulation 
of  general  information ;  for  the  reason  that  the  one  is  funda- 
mental, the  other  is  resultant.  Further,  1  hold  it  to  be  true 
that  a  consideration  of  the  child  in  his  relation  to  Life  is  more 
important  than  conveying  general  information  to  him ;  for, 
again,  the  one  is  fundamental,  while-  the  other  is  resultant. 

"The  laws  of  education  are  so  simple  and  so  familiar  that 
we  refrain  from  seeking  in  them  the  fulness  of  meaning  which 
suggests  all  the  processes  of  the  teacher.  These  laws  place 
before  us  at  the  outset  these  distinctive  principles: 

"  L  The  teacher  must  learn  to  consider  the  child  before  he 
considers  the  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach  the  child. 

"II.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion lies  in  activity;  it  is  out  of  activity  that  we  deduce  that 
general  information  about  subjects  and  things  which  is  so 
often  mistaken  by  us  and  accepted  as  education  itself."  — 
Thomas  Tapper. 

These  principles  set  forth  by  Mr.  Tapper  in  his  admirable 
initial  address,  and  so  successfully  embodied  by  him  and  Prof- 
essor Ripley  in  she  Natural  Course  in  Music,  represent  not 
only  his  own,  but  also  the  views  of  the  several   eminent  edu- 


cators who  lectured  and  taught  at  the  New 
School  of  Methods  at  Hingham.  An  educator 
so  well-known  as  Dr.  William  J.  Milne,  of  the 
New  York  State  Normal  College,  declared  that 
"The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  a  man  more 
and  more  a  being  of  gentleness  and  reason,"  and 
the  key-note  throughout  the  series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the 
Illinois  State  University,  was  that  "whatever 
touches  life  with  upward  tendency  is  education." 
In  the  address  delivered  before  the  New  School 
of  Method,  Dr.  Winship,  of  the  yournal  of  Edu- 
cation, announced  his  faith  in  these  principles. 
Dr.  Redway,  in  his  lectures  clearly  demonstrated 
how  forceful  is  the  influence  of  environment  and 
association,  commercial  and  intellectual,  upon 
the  spiritual  growth  and  progress  of  humanity, 
and  Mrs.  Preece  declared  that  "the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  introduction  of  physical  culture  in  the  schools 
is  that  man  may  be  made  more  physically  perfect,  and  there- 
fore better  enabled  to  reach  a  higher  mental  and  spiritual 
evolution."  Mr.  J.  A.  Greene,  in  the  closing  address  at  Hing- 
ham, demonstrated  that  a  man  may  be  so  educated  as  to  make- 
his  personality  uplifting  and  refining  to  all  people  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

Anyone  who  takes  into  consideration  the  diversity  of  minds 
and  opinions  of  the  men  and  women  who,  as  teachers,  repre- 
sent widely  different  branches  of  education,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  manner  in  which,  setting  aside  mere  opin- 
ions, they  unanimously  subscribed  to  the  true  principles  upon 
which  the  New  School  of  Methods  is  founded.  But  the  mere 
record  of  that  which  was  said  concerning  these  educational 
truths  fails,  unfortunately,  to  emphaiize  to  the  reader  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  were  received  by  the  teachers  in 
attendance  at  Hingham  and  Chicago,  and  the  practical  spirit 
of  pedagogy  in  which  their  fitness  to  the  needs  of  everyday 
school-life  was  tested.  However,  the  little  which  has  been 
said  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  as  an  institution  the  New 
School  of  Methods  represents  principles  unique  in  their  two- 
fold quality  of  truth,  advanced  theory  and  educational  practi- 
cability. Further  evidence  of  the  great  worth  of  the  priiici- 
ciples  of  the  New  School  of  Methods  is  the  attendance  from 
year  to  year  of  teachers,  many  of  whom,  after  their  arduous 
work  of  the  school  year,  are  attracted  to  the  sessions  by  that 
magnetism  which  ever  lies  in  things  which  are  eternally  true. 
It  must  of  course  be  allowed  that  the  charm  of  personality  of 
such  teachers  as  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Miss  Love,  Miss 
Crane,  the  well-known  advocates  of  musical  education,  of  Dr. 
iSIilne,  Dr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Professor  Bailev  is  a  strong  , 
incentive  in  itself,  but  after  all  it  is  the  greatness  of  the  prin- 
ciples themselves,  together  with  fascination  of  the  individual 
personalities  of  these  educators  which  causes  the  attendance 
of  so  many  teachers,  year  after  year,  at  the  New  School  of 
Methods. 

With  a  view  to  broadening  its  scope,  the  New  School  of 
Methods  has  added  to  its  curriculum  of  music,  drawing  and 
physical  culture,  other  collateral  subjects,  helpful  to  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  these  principles,  and  it  is  these  remarkable 
features  which  account  for  the  growth  in  Dopularitv  of  the 
school;  for  the  sessions  of  1 89S,  both  at  Hingham  and  Chicago, 
were  by  far  the  most  successful  in  the  four  years  of  the  history 
of  the  institution. 
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Programme    for  Thanksgiving   Exer- 
cise Nov.  24. 


Let  Washington'' s  first  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  be  read  in  a  clear.,  deliberate 
tone  by  a  larger  boy  or  i^irl.  Another  boy 
and  ttvo  girls  may  read  the  proclamations 
of  the  President  and  the  Governor  for  the 
present  year.  These  can  be  found  in  the 
local  papers. 


The  First  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 

by  the  President  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God,  to  obey  his  will,  to  be  grateful  for 
his  Benefits,  and  humbly  to  implore  his 
Protection  and  Favour :  And  whereas 
both  houses  of  Congress  have,  by  their 
joint  committee,  raquested  me  "To 
recommend  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving 
and  Prayer,  to  be  observed  by  acknowl- 
edging with  grateful  Hearts  the  many 
Signal  Favours  of  Ahnighty  God,  espec- 
ially by  affording  them  an  opportunity 
peaceably  to  establish  a  Form  of  Govern- 
ment for  their  Safety  and  Happiness  " 

Now  therefore,  I  do  recommend  and 
assign  Thursday  the  Twenty-Sixth  Day 
of  November  next,  to  be  devoted  by  the 
People  of  these  States,  to  the  Service  of 
that  great  and  glorious  Being,  who  is  the 
•beoeficent  Author  of  all  the  good  that 
was,  that  is,  or  that  will  be :  That  we 
may  then  all  unite  in  rendering  unto 
him  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  for 
his  kind  care  and  protection  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  this  Country  previous  to  their 
becoming  a  nation  ;  for  the  signal  and 
manifold  ■  mercies,  and  the  favourable 
Interpositions  of  his  Providence  in  the 
course  and  conclusion  of  the  late  War; 
for  the  great  Degree  of  Tranquility, 
Union  and  Plenty,  which  we  have  since 


enjoyed  ;  for  the  peaceable  and  rational 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  establish  Constitutions  and  Govern- 
ments for  our  Safety  and  Happiness,  and 
particularly  the  national  one  now  lately 
instituted;  for  the  civil  and  religious 
Liberty  with  which  we  are  blessed,  and 
the  means  we  have  of  acquiring  and 
diffusing  useful  knowledge ;  and  in  gen- 
eral, for  all  the  great  and  various  Favours 
which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  us. 

And  Also,  that  we  may  unite  in  most 
humbly  offering  our  Prayers  and  suppli- 
cations to  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
Nations,  and  beseech  him  to  pardon  our 
National  and  other  Transgressions ;  to 
enable  us  all,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate Stations,  to  perform  our  several  and 
relative  Duties  properly  and  punctually  ; 
to  render  our  national  Government  a 
Blessing  to  all  the  people,  by  constantly 
being  a  government  of  wise,  just  and 
Constitutional  Laws,  directly  and  faith- 
fully executed  and  obeyed ;  to  protect 
and  guide  all  Soverigns  and  nations, 
(especially  such  as  have  shown  kindness 
unto  us)  and  to  bless  them  with  good 
Government,  Peace  and  Concord ;  to 
promote  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
true  Religion  and  Virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  Science  among  them  and  us ;  and 
generally  to  grant  unto  all  mankind 
such  a  Degree  of  temporal  Prosperity  as 
he  alone  knows  to  be  best. 

Given  under  my  Hand,  at  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  third  Day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand, 
Seven  hundred  and  eigiity-nine. 

G.  Washington. 


Responsive  Reading  by  the  House. 


moon  and  the  stars'which  thou  hast  or- 
dained. 

Teacher: — I  will  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart:  I 
will  speak  of   all    thy    marvellous  works. 

School:— I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
thee:  I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  Name,  O 
thou  Most  High. 

Teacher:— Oh  clap  your  hands,  all 
ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice 
of  triumph. 

To    Be   Read  by  the   Teacher    or    an 
Older  Pupil. 


Oh  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord:  let 
us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our 
Salvation. 

Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with 
thanksgiving:  and  show  ourselves  glad  in 
him  with  psalms. 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God:  and  h 
great  King  above  all  gods. 

In  his  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth:  and  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his 
also. 

The  sea  is  his  and  he  made  it:  and  his 
hands  prepared  the  dry  land. 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down 
and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God:  and  we 
are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  hand. 

O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness:  let  the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe 
of  him. 

For  he  cometh,  for  he  cometh  to  judge 
the  earth:  and  with  righteousness,  to 
judge  the  world,  and  the  people  with  his 
truth. 


Thanksgiving  Hymn. 


Teacher: — I  will  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  according  to  his  righteousness:  I 
will  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Most 
HigK. 

School: — I  will  consider  thy  heavens, 
even   the  the   work  of  thy   fingers:    the 


Air,  "America." 
O  Thou,  whose  eye  of  love 
Looks  on  us  from  above 

Low  at  thy  throne. 
We  come  to  thee  and  pray 
That,  gleaning  day  by  day, 

Thy  hand  may  own. 
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Thine  are  the  waving  fields, 
Thy  hand  the  harvest  yields  ; 

And  unto  thee 
To  whom  for  rain  and  dew, 
And  skies  of  sunny  blue. 
Our  love  and  praise  are  due. 

We  bend  the  knee. 

And  when  beneath  the  trees, 
In  fairer  fields  than  these. 

Our  glad  feet  roam, 
There  where  the  bright  harps  ring. 
May  we  our  gleanings  bring. 
And  in  thy  presence  sing 

Our  harvest  home. 


Responsive  Reading. 

Te.\CHER:— Praise  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul:  and  all  that  is  within  me.  praise  his 
holy  Name. 

School:— Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul: 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits; 

Teacher: — Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sin: 
and  healeth  all  thine  infirmities; 

School: — Who  saveth  thy  life  from 
destruction:  and  crowneth  thee  with 
mercy  and  loving-kindness. 

Teacher: — O  Praise  the  Lord,  ye 
angels  of  his,  ye  that  excel  in  strength: 
ye  that  fulfil  his  commandment,  and 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 

School: — O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye 
his  hosts:  ye  servants  of  his  that  do  his 
pleasure. 

All. — O  speak  good  of  the  Lord,  all 
ye  works  of  his  in  all  places  of  his  domin- 
ion: praise  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 

Teacher: — O  praise  the  Lord,  for  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  singpraises  unto  ourGod: 
yea,  a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
be  thankful. 

,  School. — He  healeth  those  that  are 
broken  in  heart:  and  giveth  medicine  to 
heal  their  sickness. 

Teacher:— O  sing  unto  the  Lord  with 
thanksgiving:  sing  praises  upon  the  harp 
unto  our  God: 

School:— Who  covereth  the  heavens 
with  clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth:  and  makpth  the  grass  to  grow 
upon  the  mountains,  and  herb  for  the  use 
of  man ; 

Who  giveth  fodder  unto  the  cattle:  and 
feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon 
him. 

Teacher:— 

He  sendetli  lortli  spring  in  the  valleys 

They  run  among  the  mountains, 

They  ^\  e  Jiink  to  every  beast  of  the  tielU; 

The  wild  asses  iiuench  their  thn'st. 


By  them  the  fowl  of  the  air  have  their  habita- 
tion: 
They  sing  among  the  branches. 

School:— 

He  watereth  the  mountain  from  his  chambers: 

The  earth  is  satisfied   with  the  fruit  of  thy 

works. 
Tkacheb:— 

He  causeth  the  gi-ass  to  grow  for  the  cattle 
And  herb  for  the  ser\ice  of  man; 
That  they  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth; 
And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 
And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine. 
And  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart 

All: --Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem; 
praise  thy  God,  O  Zion. 

For  He  hath  made  fast  the  bars  of  thy 
gates,  and  hath  blessed  thy  children 
within  thee. 

He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and 
filleth  thee  with  the  flour  of  wheat. 

Teacher:  —Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sidereth  the  poor;  the  Loid  will  deliver 
him  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

School— The  Lord  will  preserve  him 
and  keep  him  alive ;  and  he  shall  be 
blessed  upon  the  earth  ;  and  thou  wilt 
not  deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

All: — The  Lord  is  King,  the  earth 
may  be  glad  thereof;  yea,  the  multitude 
of  the  isles  may  be  glad  thereof 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Summer broughtthem  brighter  prospects, 
Ripening  seed  and  waving  grain. 

And  the  patient  Pilgrim  mothers. 
As  the  harvest  time  drew  near. 

Looked  with  happy,  thankful  faces 
At  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

So  the  Governor,  William  Bradford, 

In  the  gladness  of  his  heart, 
To  praise  God  for  all  his  mercies. 

Set  a  special  day  apart. 

That  was  in  the  autumn,  children, 

Si.xteen  hundred  twenty-one; 
Scarce  a  year  from  when  they  landed. 

And  the  colony  begun. 

And  now  when,  in  late  November, 
Our  Thanksgiving  feast  is  spread, 

Tis  the  same  time  honored  custom 
Of  those  Pilgrims  long  since  dc-rd. 

We  shall  never  know  the  terrors 
That  they  braved  years,  years  ago ; 

But  for  all  they  gave  us. 

We  our  gratitude  can  show. 

And  the  children  of  our  fair  land, 
If  they  feast  or  praise  or  pray, 

Should  bless  God  for  those  brave  Pilgrims 
And  their  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—  Youths'  Companion. 


Thanks  Unto  Thee. 


recitation. 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story. 
Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Founded  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
In  that  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given  for  religion 

Wealth  and  comfort— yes,  and  more — 
Left  their  homes  and  friends  and  kindred, 

For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

On  New  England's  rugged  headlands. 
Now  where  peaceful  Plymouth  lies. 

There  they  built  their  rough  log  cabins, 
'Neath  the  cold,  forbidding  skies. 

And  too  often  even  the  bravest 
Felt  his  blood  run  cold  with  dread. 

Lest  the  wild  and  savage  red-man 
Burn  the  roof  above  his  head. 

Want  and  sickness,  death  and  sorrow. 

Met  their  eyes  on  land; 
And  before  the  spring  had  reached  them 

They  had  buried  half  their  band. 

But  their  noble  brave  endurance 
Was  not  e.vercised  in  vain; 


A   THANKSGIVING   ACROSTIC. 


THANKS  we  render.  Lord,  to  thee, 
Hear  our  grateful  melody. 
All  we  have  are  gifts  divine, 
Not  for  use  of  ours,  but  thine, 
Kindly  this  our  praise  receive. 
Show  us.  Lord,  our  thanks  to  live. 

UNTO  thee  we  bow  in  prayer. 
Needful  of  thy  love  and  care. 
Thanking  thee  for  blessings  dear 
On  us  lavished  through  the  year. 

THEE,  the  source  of  all  our  good^ 
Heaven  and  human  brotherhood. 
Earthly  comforts,  spiritual  stays — 
Ever  v/ould  we  serve  and  praise. 

— Robert  Lee  Madison. 


Song. 


(Air:  Culford.    Methodist  Hymnal  No.  7J».) 
Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise. 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days  ! 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy, 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ. 
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For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield  ; 
For  the  fruits  in  full  supply. 
Ripened  'neath  the  summer  sky. 

All  that  spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land  ; 
All  that  liberal  autumn  pours 
From  her  rich,  o'ei  flowing  stores  ; 
These  to  thee,  O  God,  we  owe, 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow, 
And  for  these  our  souls  now  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

— Aiuin  Laetitia  Barbaitld. 


The  Corn  5ong. 


RECITATION. 


Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth, 
And  bless  our  farmer  girls  ! 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain, 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
The  blessing  of  our  hardy  grain, 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn  ! 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root. 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit, 

The  wheatfield  to  the  fly  ; 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod  ; 
Still  let  us,  for  His  golden  corn, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whitie.r. 


Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard, 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn  ! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn  ! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green. 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 
We  love  the  harty  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storms  shall  drift 

Our  harvest  fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales   of  grass    and    meads    of 
flowers 

Our  plows  their  furrows  made, 
While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
iAnd  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  thrrough  the  long  bright  days  of  June 
■  Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  Autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

[There  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 
Appolo  showered  of  old. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grains  shall  sift, 
And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board, 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk, 

By  homespun  beauty  poured  ! 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 
Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 


Harvest  is  Come. 


(  To  be  snug  or  recited. ) 

Harvest  is  come.     The  bins  are  full, 

The  barns  are  running  o'er; 
Both  grains  and  fruits  we've  garnered  in. 

Till  we've  no  space  for  more. 

We've  worked  and   toiled  through  heat 
and  cold, 

To  plant,  to  sow,  to  reap; 
And  now  for  all  its  bounteous  store, 

Let  us  Thanksgiving  keep. 


( To  be  recited   in    concert  by    the   entire 
school  or  a  latge  class.  ) 

Praise  God  for  wheat  so  white  and  sweet. 

Of  which  we  make  our  bread! 
Praise  Him  for  yellow  corn  with  which 

His  waiting  world  is  fed! 
Praise  God  for  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl 

He  gave  to  man  for  food! 
Praise  God  for  every  creature  which 

He  made  and  called  it  good  ! 

Praise  God  for  winter's  store  of  ice. 

Praise  God  for  summer's  heat! 
Praise  God  for  fruit  trees  bearing  seed — 

"  To  you  it  is  for  meat!  " 
Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty 

By  which  the  world  is  fed  ! 
Praise  God,  ye  children  all,  to  whom 

He  gives  your  daily  bread. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


We  Thank  Thee. 


(  Recitation  for  two  pupils. ) 
FIRST  PUPIL. 

We  plow  the  fields  and  scatter 
The  good  seed  on  the  land, 

But  it  is  fed  and  watered 
By  God's  Almighty  hand. 


He  sends  the  snow  in  winter. 
The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain, 

The  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 
And  soft,  refreshing  rain. 

SECOND  PUPIL. 

He  only  is  the  Maker 

Of  all  things  near  and  far. 
He  paints  the  wayside  flower 

And  lights  the  evening  star. 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed. 
Much  more  to  us,  his  children, 

He  gives  our  daily  bread. 

BOTH  IN  CONTENT. 

We  thank  Thee,  then,  O  Father, 

For  all  things  bright  and  good, 
The  seed  time  and  the  harvest. 

Our  life,  our  health,  our  food. 
Accept  the  goods  we  offer 

For  all  thy  love  imparts. 
And,  what  thou  most  desirest, 

Our  humble,  thankful  hearts. 


We  Thank  Thee. 


(  Recitation  for  Jive  children.) 
FIRST    PUPIL. 
For  gainful  hours  of  pain  and  loss. 
For  strength  that  grew  beneath  the  cross, 
For  gold  refined  and  freed  from  dross. 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

SECOND  PUPIL. 

For  cheerful  ease  and  calm  content. 

For  hours  in  gentle  gladness  spent. 

So  su'eet  we  ask  not  how  they  went, 

We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

THIRD  PUPIL. 
For  hours  o'erlived  with  bated  breath, 
For  victory  in  the  fight  with  death, 
For  answered  prayers  that  strengthened 
faith. 

We  thank  thee.  Lord. 

FOURTH  PUPIL. 
For  ties  thou  hast  not  torn  apart. 
For  glimpses  of  thee  as  thou  art. 
For  the  "bright  weather  of  our  heart," 
We  thank  thee.  Lord. 

FIFTH  PUPIL. 

And  oh!  for  mercies  numberless. 
For  succor  in  our  soul's  distress, 
In  perils  we  but  dimly  guess. 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

THE  FIVE  TOGETHER. 
We  have  no  words,  and  little  wit. 
To  frame  such  thanks  as  may  befit 
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Thy  grace,  and  yet — thou  knowest  it — 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

As  children  sometimes  sudden 
Run  grateful  to  a  father's  knee, 
AVe  dimly  feel  our  debt  to  thee 
And  thank  thee,  Lord. 
— From  Pattingill's  Special  Day  Exer- 


Jack    Frost  split  it   wide   with  his   keen 

silver  knife, 
And  tumbled  her  out  at  the  risk  of  her 

life 

WALNUT. 

Here,  is   Sir  Walnut,   he's   English,    you 

know, 
A  friend  of  Ladv  ;ind  Lord  So-and-so. 


But  like  many  a  countenance  quite  as  ill- 
favored. 
He  covers  a  kernel  deliciously  flavored. 

ALL. 
Now,  dearest  schoolmates,   I'm  sure  we 

have  told 
All  the  queer  rhymes  that  nut-shells   can 

hold 
— From   S/iedd's  Special  Day  Exercises. 


i 


I.     Xo-vem-ber  fields    are  drear    -  y, 


r 

Xo  -  vem  ber  skies  are  gray,  But 


'if-l 


zfz 


ev  -    ry     voice     is      chL"..r 
Thanksgiving  Song. 


i 


?f=i^ 


-4- 


Harvest  Song. 


Air:  '  America  " 


November  fields  are  dreary, 
November  skies  arc  gray. 

But  ev-'ry  voice  is  cheery 

This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  wild  flowers  cold  are  lying, 
Touched  by  a  chilly  hand  ; 

The  birds  are  southward  flying 
To  find  a  warmer  land. 

But  neither  care  nor  sadness 
Can  mar  our  song's  refrain  : 

Each  heart  e.xults  with  gladness. 
For  spring  must  come  again. 

And  let  us  all  remember, 
Amid  our  merry  play. 

To  praise  dear  old  November 
For  glad  Thanksgiving  Day, 
—  William  Howard  Montgomery. 


The  Nut  Party. 


(Enter  six  children  with  decorated  plates 
of  nuts.) 

CHESTNUT. 

Old  Mistress  Chestnut   once    lived    in    a 

burr. 
Padded  and  lined  with  the  softest  of  fur; 


This  glad  Thanks-giv- ing     day. 

Whenever  you  ask   old   Sir   Walnut    to 

dinner, 
Be  sure  and  make  much  of  the  gouty  old 

sinner. 

VEANUT. 

Little  Miss  Peanut,  from  North  Carolina, 
She's  not  'ristocratic,  but  no  one  is  finer. 
Sometimes  she's  roasted  and  burn't  to  a 

cinder. 
In  Georgia  they  call  her  Miss  Goober  or 

Finder. 

HAZLENUT. 
Little  Miss  Hazlenut  in  her  best  bonnet, 
Is  lovely  enough  to  put  in  a  sonnet. 
And    young    iNlr.    Filbert   has  journeyed 

from  Kent 
To  .ask  her  to  marry  him  soon  after  Lent. 

HICK.ORV. 

This  is  old  Hickory.       Look  at  him  well! 

A   general   was   named    for  him,  so  I've 
heard  tell. 

Take  care  how  you  hit  him,   he   some- 
times hits  back. 

This    stolid    old  chap   is  a   hard   nut   to 
crack. 

BUTTERNUT. 

Old  Mr.  Butternut,  just  from  Brazil, 

Is  rugged  and  rough  as  the  side  of  a  hill 


The  God  of  harvest  praise  : 
In  loud  thanksgiving  raise 

Hand,  heart,  and  voice. 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing. 
Forests  and  mountains  ling, 
The  plains  their  tribute  bring. 

The  streams  rejoice. 

Yea,  bless  his  holy  name, 
And  joyous  thanks  proclaim 

Through  all  the  earth. 
To  glory  in  your  lot 
Is  comely  ;   but  be  not 
God's  benefits  forgot 

Amid  your  mirth. 

The  God  of  harvest  praise. 
Hands,  heart,  and  voices  raise 

With  sweet  accord. 
From  field  to  garner  throng, 
Bearing  your  sheaves  along. 
And  in  your  harvest  song 

Bless  ve  the  Lord. 


Thank  Our  Father  For  His  Love. 


(To  he  recited  by  the  school  and  teacher 
standing  ) 


All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are  sent  from  Heaven  above. 

Then  thank  our  Father, 
Thank  our  Father, 
For  His  love. 


I 
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New  Books. 


Charles  Scri'bners  Sons,  New  York. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Mollie  El- 
liot Seawell.  Price  60  cents  net. 
The  twelve  captains  of  whose  lives 
unci  exploits  brief  sketches  are  given  in 
this  book  are  Paul  Jones,  Richard  Dale, 
Thomas  Tivixton,  William  Bainbridge, 
Edward  Preble,  Stephen  Decatur,  Rich- 
aid  Someis,  Isaac  Hull,  Charles  Stewart, 
Oliver  Hazard  Peny,  Thomas  MacDon- 
ough,  and  James  Lawrence.  An  aver- 
age of  about  twenty  pages  is  devoted  to 
eiich,  and  there  is  a  full  page  picture  of 
each.  The  stories  are  well  written,  and 
the  book  may  well  be  used  for  supplement 
tary  reading  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  period  of  our  history  in 
which  these  men  played  their  part. 

Psychology  for  Teacheps;  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Henry  W.  Jameson.  Cloth,  240  pages, 
price  SI. 00. 

This  book  presents  in  a  stimulating 
and  suggestive  way  the  principle  facts 
of  educational  psychology.  The  illus- 
ti'ations  are  practical  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  many  suggestions 
for  the  application  of  psychological 
principles  in  the  actual  school-room 
work.  The  language  is  clear  and  simple 
without  being  unnecessarily  burdened 
and  obscured  by  the  use  of  technical 
terms.  The  young  teacher  who  has  not 
studied  psychology  will  find  it  very  help- 
ful. The  book  has  already  become  pop- 
ular, both  in  England  and  in  America. 


made  for  the  use  'of  children,  in  school 
and  out:  but  this  seems  to  be  much  the 
best  of  all  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  a  free 
translatioB  of  the  story  as  used  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  to-day.  It  is  used 
there,  Miss  Burt  tells  us  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  her  book,  as  a  third  reader.  For- 
tunate the  teacher  and  happy  the  chil- 
dren in  the  American  school  into  which 
this  translation  and  adaptation  comes  to 
take  the  place  of  the  scrapi^y  made-up 
third  reader!  There  are  six  full-page 
illustrations.  ( We  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  copying  at  another  place  in  this 
Journal  a  part  of  Miss  Burt's  quotation 
from  the  editor  of  the  Greek  book.  It  is 
interesting  as  showing  what  a  leading 
Greek  teacher  thinks  of  the  subject  of 
classic  literature  in  schools. ) 


Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston. 

Northern  Europe.     Charles  F.   King. 

Cloth,  353  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  number  six  of  Mr.  King's  de- 
lightful series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
After  describing  a  trip  across  the  Atlan- 
tic in  a  modem  steamship,  Ii  eland,  Scot- 
land, England,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia,  are  visited.  The  de- 
scriptions are  accurate,  and  illustrations 


— more  than  two  hundred— are  good. 
They  are  all  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs. A  list  of  poems  is  given  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  several  coun- 
tries studied.  Every  room  in  which  the 
geography  of  Northern  Europe  is  studied 
should  have  one  or  more  copies  of  this 
book. 

Joseph    M.  riorehead,   Esq.,   Oreens= 
boro,  N.  C. 

James  Hunter,  an  address  delivered  by 
Joseph  M.  Morehead,  Esq.,  at  Guilford 
Battle  Ground,  July  3,  1897.  Second, 
corrected  and  enlarged  edition.  Paper, 
73  pages. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Revolutionary  history'  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  published  by  the 
author  through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  D. 
F.  Caldwell,  and  is  sold  for  the  benelit 
of  the  Hunter  Memorial  Fund. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS. 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping— 7th  Edition. 

This  book  has  had  a  large  sale  and  is  being 
used  in  nearlj-  every  state  of  the  Union  It  is 
arranged  for  a  ten  weeks  course,  in  which 
time  niore  and  clearer  information  regarding 
the  science  of  accounts  can  be  gained  tlian  has 
heretofore  been  gained  with  one  hundred  les- 
sons. Price  of  book,  ^l.UO  ;  set  of  bhmk  books, 
40  cents  ;  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

CJKORGE  ALLKZV,  Kalci^h,  \.  C. 


MHFRK     lO    ISI^     KOOKS. 


AT 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co/s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca.  Mary 
E.  Burt  and  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin- 
Cloth;  233  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
This  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
reading  book  for  children  of  the  Third 
Reader  grade  yet  published  in  America. 
The  story  of  Odysseus  has  held  the  inter- 
est of  the  world — old  and  young,  learned 
and  unlearned,  Greek  and  barbarian— all 
who  have  heard  or  read  it  in  any  form — 
for  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
years.  It  has  been,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  educational  forces  of  the  world. 
Many  have  believed  it  the  best  story  for 
boys  fi'om  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  Like  all  great  classic  stories  it  pos- 
sesses the  merit  of  not  oeing  exhaustible 
at  one  or  a  dozen  readings.  When  the 
child  has  once  begun  it  he  has  in  very 
truth  laid  hold  on  one  of  the  things  that 
are  eternal. 

Many  versions  of  this  story  have  been 


We  give  you  the  QUICKEST  SERVICE.  We  make  you  PUBLISHER'S 
PRICES.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  We  have  the  largest  store  and  carry  the 
largest  stock  of  books  in  the  State. 

We  furnish  TEACHERS  "White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  at  *1.00 
postpaid. 

Teacliers"  Bibles  at  $1.00  postpaid — the  best  leather  with  helps, 
maps,  etc. 

ALFRED  Wltl-IAIIS  A  CO. 


GRIND  RIPIDS  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


School  Apparatus   and   Sup- 
plies. 
Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 

J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen.  Southern  Agent. 

CHARLOTTE,   N.  C. 
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Rand,  HcNally  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Pri.mek   and  First   reader.  Sarah  E. 
Sjjrague. 

ThiB  book  with  its  illuminated  covere, 
loloied  pictures,  and  large,  clear  print, 
is  a  uiostbeautil'ulspecinien  cf  the  print- 
er's art:  and  children  will  be  delighted 
with  its  appearance.  It  is  intended  foi 
supplementary  reading,  and  is  so  ar- 
arraHged  as  to  unite  in  an  atti'active 
way  the  home,  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  school.  There  are  nature  lessons. 
color  lessons.  Kindergarten  occupations, 
fables,  poems,  and  sou^s.  The  script  in 
the  book  is  a  vertical  round  hand. 


Henry  T. Thomas  Company,  New  York. 


The  Buildinhj  of  a  Nation.  Henry  Gan- 
nett. Geographer  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
censuses. 

Every  teacher  of  United  States  History 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which 
tells  in  an  interesting  way  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  from  1790  to  1697.  It 
isprofusely  illustrated  %vith  maps,  charts 
and  diagrams. 


Werner  School  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

LAXiiAGE  Lesso.ns,  Charles De Garmo. 

The  book  consists  of  t«  o  parts,  bound 
separately  or  in  one  volume.  The  two 
leading  ideas  are:  (1)  Progressive  Exer- 
cises iu  Composition,  and  (2)  an  Induct- 
ive Approach  to  Grammar.  The  compo- 
sitii  n  exercises  are  based  on  the  study 
of  nature,  on  fables  and  a  few  classic 
stories.  The  stories  used  are  those  of 
Robinson  Ciiisoe,  John  Smith,  the  Tro- 
jan War,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Ulys- 
ses. It  is  supposed  that  the  children 
will  read  these  stories  in  full  in  their 
reading  lessons.  The  language  book 
gives  outlines  for  a  connected  series  of 
compositions  on  each  story.  \\  hen  writ- 
ten in  full,  the  compositions  of  any 
one  series  tell  the  stoiy  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  grammar  lessons,  which 
may  be  studied  apart  fiom  the  composi- 
tion lessons,  are  carefully  graded,  but 
true  grammar  lessons.  These  two  parts 
are  to  be  followed  by  a  third  part,  pre- 
senting the  grammar  in  a  more  system- 
atic way. 

These  books  are  modeled  after  the  best 
German  books,  and  are  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  books  on  the  subject 
yet  published  in  America. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 


sUCCE-.sQKS   TO 


"W.  A.  OLMSTEAD,  Chicago, 

School  Supplies. 

r-(ll,K  I.MH'-KTEi;s  FOR  THE  INITEn 
STATES  OP 

W,  i  k,  L  Jokston's  Wall  Maps. 

MANlEAClUKEIlS  OF 


Globes,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Ex- 
amination, Drawing  Papers,  Etc., 
Tablets,  Composition  Books,  Pa- 
per, Etc 

OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  INK, 

so  CTS.    PER  PALLON. 

ALL  KlXns  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
AGENTS  WANTEh. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO.. 

84  Wabash -Ave..      l     70  Fifth  Ave., 
Chicago.  I        New  York. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Greensboro  Nurseries. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

For  all  kinds  Fniit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

It  is  our  aim  to  furnish  the  very  best, 

I  both  iu  varieties  of  fruit  and  gi^de  of 

This   book   IS  intended  to  supply  the   stock,  that  skill  can  produce,   and  the 


J.  T.  Johnson 


Beginners"  Ob.iective  Arithmetic. 
McN.  Carr. 


demand  for  an  arithmetic  for  beginners 
so  arranged  as  to  compel  the  use  of  ob- 
jects at  every  step  and  to  insure  that 
the  child  shall  get  real  concepts  of  num- 
bers and  number  relations  rather  than 
words  and  figures  merely.  The  objecti 
called  for  are  such  as  every  school  may 
be  supplied  with  without  cost,  (.'are  is 
also  taken  that  the  child  shall  under- 
stand that  our  counting  is  by  tens,  a. 
decimal  systeui.  Directions  are  given 
for  the  making  of  unil-dlijirix,  ttn-uhjn-it. 
and  //"iii//v(/-(/'v>i^s  from  pasteboard.  The 
fifty-six  lessons  of  the  book  present  the 
writing  of  numbers,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division.  The 
tables  are  all  learned  inductively.  No 
problem  giv«n  involves  numbers  lar- 
ger than  200.  Mr.  Carr  is  a  North 
C.iroliniau.  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of   the   success  of   his  book.     We  leaiu 


many  testimonials  that  we  are  receiving 
is  the  best  evidence  that  we  are  succeed- 
ing.    Space  only  admits  one  here. 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C,  March  29,  'a8. 

Dear  Sir:  The  trees  received  and 
planted.  Maiy  thanks.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  lot,  and  the  selection  seems  to  be 
superb.  Of  the  IHO  trees  sent  me  last 
spring  only  4  or  5  died  and  I  think  that 
was  caused  by  bad  plowing.  Every  tree 
in  ujy  youth  orchard  came  from  your 
nursery  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  that  I 
shall  buy  fron)  you  when  in  need  of  any- 
thing in  your  line.  Vv  ith  kindest  regards 
I  am,  Yours  trulv. 

(Pruf.)  T  E.  VVhitakeb. 

The  above  was  unsolicited  and  is  only 
ane  of  many.  I  use  it  by  permission 
and  because  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is 
well  known  os  a  professor  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  the  state  is  jjioud. 

1  also  ha\  e  the  finest  herd  of  registered 
Poland  (  hinaoHogs  in  the  South,  and  a 
list  of  testimaniale  from  delighted  cus- 
tomeae  that  wuld  fill  this  page.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  testinionialg. 


The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

3025    South   Elm    St. 
Examination  Free. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

^/j.       u  S  S^oo  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  111. 

Otfice  Hours:  <  .    ^ 

(  2:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.   ni. 

The  World-Famous 

Highly  endorsed  by  eduoft- 
tional  leaders,  professional 
and  business  men,  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who 
have  benefitted  from  this 
marvelous  system. 

PKOF.  A.  LOISETTE'S  GREAT  WORK 

■ASSIMILATIVE  MEMORY, 

Or,  How  to  Attend  and  Never  Forget." 

Defective  memories  made  perfect. 
Heretofore  sold  under  stringent  restric- 
tions and  at  a  high  price.  Now  placed 
w  ithin  easy  reach  of  all. 

Clotli.     lim(^    Price.  p.50  nel.     Spedul 


Lois«tte 
Memory 
System 


0  ^'c/li 


inducements  lo^clioots  in  lots  of  xix  or  morr. 


that  it  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  1  patronage '\vanted. 

schools  of  Virginia.  .lOH.V  \.  VOI'^ti.  Prop. 
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Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 


First  Lessons  in  German;  Sigmon  M. 

Stern.     Cloth.    !i92  pages. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  eleven  years 
of  teaching,  and  is  made  up  of  matter 
already  tested  by  use  in  the  author's 
classes.  The  lessons  are  simple  and,  ap- 
parently, well  graded.  They  provide 
ior  much  reading  and  speaking  from  the 
very  first.  Such  grammar  as  is  thought 
necessary  is  distributed  through  the 
book  in  connection  with  the  reading  les- 
sons. The  directions  to  the  teacher  are 
•explicit.     The  entire  text  is  in  German 


Das  Kalte  Hertz;  Ein  Maerchen  fur 
Soehne  und  Toechter  Gebildete  Stande, 
Wilhelm  Hauff:  with  German-Eng- 
lish vocabulary  by  A.  D.  Beck.  Boards. 
Price,  35  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
German  fairy  stories,  and  makes  de 
lightful  reading  for  students  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  reading  German. 
The  style  is  simple  and  easy.  Second 
year  students  should  read  it  readily. 


American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Beginner's  Latin   Book,    Smiley    and 

Storke. 

This  book  seems  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
is  a  pleasent  relief  after  the  large  num- 
ber of  first  Latin  books  made  up 
chiefly  of  disconnected  and  inane  col- 
loquia  and  lessons  leading  to  no  defi- 
nite result.  The  words  of  the  exer- 
<;ises  and  reading  lessons  are  taken  from 
Caesar,  Nepos,  and  the  viri  Romae, 
more  than  half  the  reading  lessons 
.are  based  on  Caesar,  the  rest  consist 
of  fables  and  a  version  of  the  Labors 
of  Hercules.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
book  are  many  brief  but  suggestive  exer- 
cises in  word  formation  There  is  a  series 
of  connected  English  passages  for  trans 
lation  into  Latin.  The  grammer  is 
treated  in  a  simple  and  direct  way  from 
the  beginning.  The  wisdom  of  alternate 
lessons  in  the  noun  and  the  verb,  with 
lessons  on  the  adjective  and  other  parts 
of  speech,  may  be  doubted;  but  the  ap- 
pendix contains  a  connected  summary 
of  the  declensions,  conjugations,  and 
■comparisons,  and  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 
There  are  many  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  pupil,  and,  incidentally,  to  the 
teacher. 


welcomed  by  many  who  are  looking  for 
something  to  help  theiu  iu  the  nature 
study  of  the  intermediate  classes.  Its 
eight  chapters  treat  in  an  interesting  v\  ay 
— a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
systematic  and  thoughtful  observation— 
the  Butter  and  Eggs  plant  (Lmanu  I'al- 
ijiins),  the  Chipmunk, Galls  and  Gall  flies, 
the  Goldenrod,  the  Lrow,  Dragon  Flies, 
Bogus  Eyes,  and  Ant-lions.  The  chap- 
ters are  well  written  and  each  subject  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a 
typical  study.  In  tue  body  of  the  book 
only  the  common  names  of  plants  and 
animals  are  used;  but  at  the  end  there  is 
a  list  of  scientific  names,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  by  figures.  The  illustra- 
tions are  good. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  Charles 
L'rocker  Dodge  and  Hiram  Austin  Tut- 
tle.  Flexible  cloth;  14o  pages.  Price 
7.J  cents. 

The  exercises  in  this  book  are  based  on 
Ca?sar,  Nepos,  and  Cicero's  orations, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  connected 
narratives.  The  first  Hd  pages  are  de- 
voted to  an  Introduction,   which  is  di- 


The 


Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians." 


Keeley  Institute. 

Another  of  the  huudreds  of  testimo- 
nials as  to  the  value  of  the  Keeley  Insti- 
tute at  Greensboro,  N.  C. : 

"There  is  an  Institute  at  Greensboro, 
that  is   not   under  the   control   of   any 


This  book  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher  «  ill  do  ten  times  as  much  good 
as  one  iu  the  hands  of  almost  anv  other 
person.  When  the  teacher  wakes  up  he 
will  wake  up  his  school,  and  he  and  his 
school  wil  wake  up  the  communitv. 
'  Sleepy  Hollow  ''  s'-hool  is  in  "  Sleepv 
Hollow  "  township,  County,  N.  C. 

Agents  are  wanted  to  canvass  a  few 
counties  and  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
but.  usually,  peoplelivingin  villages  and 
in  the  country  will  have  to  send  in  their 
orders  by  mail  directly  to  the  Society. 

To  any  subscriber  of  The  JournaL  of 
Education  who  sends  iu  five  subscrip- 
tions for  the  book  besides  his  own,  it 
will  be  sent  free.  This  is  to  give  some 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  book  free, 
but  more  especially  to  give  some  com- 
munities a  chnuce  to  get  it  which  will 
have  little  other  opportunity —and  there 
is  not  a  township  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  five  of  these  books  could  not  be 
sold  it  fairly  presented. 

There  are  ten  times  as  many  subscrib- 
ers among  the  lawyers  as  teachers, 
though  the  book  is  of  no  use  to  lawvers 
in  their  business,  and  is  of  very  great 
use  to  such  teachers  as  are  striving  to 
teach  their  pupils  that  their  own  state  is 
worth  living  in. 

The  North  Carolina  Pub.  Society. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Lives  of  Distinguished  North 
Carolinians  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  State.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  the  book,  and 
have  thus  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
that  it  will  prove  of  great  value  toeVeiy 
teacher  who  can  secure  a  copv . 
The  editor,  W.  J.  Peele,  has  given  to 
Church  or  of  the  State  either.  But  it  is  '  the  work  of  selection  and  editing  uni-e- 
doing  the  work  of  Christ  in  casting  out  '  mitt'ng  care  and  labor.     His  preface  is 

a  master  piece,  worthy  of  one  who  is  so 


Demons,  even  the  Demon  of  drunken- 
ness. There  is  hardly  a  better  work  that 
a  Minister  or  a  liberal  hearted  Christian 
can  do  than  to  send  some  poor  drunk- 
ard to  Keeley  Institute  and  give  hiiu 
another  chance  for  his  life  and  his  soul. 
The  immoral  quality  of  drunkenness  is 
not  questioned  when  it  is  shown  that 
drunkenness  becomes  a  disease  and  gives 
a  man  a  new  chance  in  life.  Testimony 
to  this  fact  is  abundant  enough." — 
Taken  from  the  Xorth  Carolina  Presbyterian 
August  SSlh,  1S98. 


widely  known   as  a  writer  and  thinker 
of  unusual  grace  and  power. 

The  teacher  who  will  study  these  lives 
will  love  his  State  with  a  deeper  devo- 
tion and  will  be  able  to  teach  his  pupils 
her  history  with  greater  zeal  and  effec- 
tiveness. Edward  P.  Moses. 


"Write  for  Agency  of 

North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education. 

LIBERAL  COnniSSIONS. 


UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

PiUsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  Yorh,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  J.  C, 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  CHcaqo,  111.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Denver  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  he  filled     We  had  over  8,00J  ^-aoa^cies  during  the  r»ast  sea- 
son.   More  vacancies  than  teachers.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  nine  offices. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


Out-door  Studies,  James  G.  Needham. 
This  little  book  of  90  pages  will  be 
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Tided  into  36  lessons,  each  lesson  teeat-   ers,  arranged  for  beginners,  the  idea  be- 
ing some  grammatical  topic,  with  refer- '  ing  that  these  familiar  songs  shall  form 


ences  to  the  standard  Latin  Grammars. 


the  basis  of  elementary   music   study 

The  idea  is  a  correct  one,  and  contains 

Cicero's  De  Amicitia,  edited  with  notes  the  same  principle  that  gives  the  child 
and  introduction  by  John  K.  Lord.  [  the  great  literature  of  the  world  for 
Revised  editoin.  Flexible  cloth:  109  |  school  reading  instead  of  the  trashy 
pages.  I  made-up  stuff  of  the  once  popular  Read- 

The  introduction  contains  a  brief  |  ers.  The  book  provides  for  a  gradual 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  and  a  brief  lea™°g  of  musical  terms  and  principles 
sketch  of  the  De  Amicitia.      The  notes    "  contains   cuts  of  a  score  or  more 

poets  and  composers. 


of 


Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,   N.   C. 


are  copious,  and  are  indexed. 

CARPENTER'S  Geographical  Reader- 
North  America.     Fi'ank  G.  Carpen- 
ter.    Cloth,  853  pages;  price  00  cents. 
A  series  of  delightful  visits  to  the  cit- 
ies,  grain   lields,    tobacco,    cotton    and 

sugar  plantations,  manufactories,  fisher-    Near  Greensboro.   Oaeoltheoldestaud  largest 
.         .  .  ,,,  ,  ,  Nurseries  in  the  South. 

les,  torests;  pranes,  cattle  ranches,  and  ; 

minesof  the  United  States,  British  Amer- 1  Healthy  StOck,  True  tO  Name. 

ica,   Mexico,  Central  America,  is  made  j  ^,^^.^.^  ^^^  p„,.^ig„ 

under  the  guidance  of  the  author,  who 

calls  attention  to  all  that  is  most  inter- 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 


estiug,   and  usually  in  a  connecteil  way.    Up  with  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
_,,.,,,..  "  J       1  merit  as  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  valu- 

able.     Aue.xceUent  book  to  read  in  con-.  Specialties:    ^^P^lt '  o'cK'  ^/apanSe 
nectiou  with  the  study  of  the  geography    Pears,  Plums,  Chestnuts,  &c. 

, ,,    ^,     .  .  I      (Sreen   House  plants,  and    cut  liowers    and 

of  North  America.  ,  funeral  designs  by  a 

i  COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST 


The  North  Carolina  Fence  Co. 

Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  aod  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Feuce  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge  ; 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 
It  is  the  most  lasting. 
It  is  the  most  ornamental- 
Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 
Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 
It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 
Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 
It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 
It  protects  itself, 
It  occupies  but  little  room. 
You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 
It  lasts  for  gener-ations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  stroug." 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  funish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  U)  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
lossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
;vergi-eens,  like  Amoor  River  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growere. 
County  rights  for  sale.    Address 

The  North  Carolina  Pence  Co., 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
WALTER  GREENE,   Gen.  Agt. 


1^ 


A  Short  Course  i.v  Music— Book  One, 


Frederic  H   Riplev  and  Thomas  Tap- '  Telegraph  us  for  funeral  < 
'     -  ^        catalogue  and  pamphlet 


per 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  easy 
songs,  all  classic  and  by  noted  compos- 


designs.     Write  for 
on  "How  to   Plant 


and  Culti\ate  an  Orchai'ii."    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  purchased  all  the 
manufactured  stock,  and  also  the  plates,  of  Patrick's  Pedagogics.  Peb- 
bles, The  Recitation,  and  English  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  retail  prices  of  these  books  we  reduce.  They  will  now  be  mailed 
as  follows: — 

Pedagogics  -  -  6oc|The  Recitation  -  t^c 

Pebbles        ...      30c   English  in  tlie  Public  Schools  15c 

Special  prices  will  be  made  to  jobbers  and  on  large  quantities 
for  teachers'  reading  circles,  for  institutes,  and  for  special  class  use. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 

JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION, 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


..(3enTiania.. 


^'1  monthly  review  for  the  study  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

ARNOLD    WERNER-SPANHOOFD.    Editor. 


Per  i/ear  (10  monihs)  Sl.OO.     Sample  copi, 
free  on  apptacation. 


Choice  Supplementary  Reading 

Skyward  and  Back  (Robinson.)  pp  102.  sj-ixj  in.  Cloth.  30c 
Classic  Myths  (Judd.)  pp.146.  S^i^jH-  Hoards,  30c;  cloth,  40c 
Primary  School  Leaflets     p]i.  40.     Manila. 

Ask  for  samples  and  for  our  very  low  prices  for  quantities. 


SCHOOL    EDUCATION,    a   live   educational   journal    for    teachers 

Sample  copy  free  to  all  zvho  mention  this  advcrtisemoit. 


Germania  gives  direct  instruction  in 
the  German  language  and  literature.  It 
offers  to  all  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  had  dropped  their  German  an  op- 
portunity to  freshen  up.  to  review  and 
to  perfect  their  former  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Those  who  ha-ve  never  studied 
the  language  will  find  the  Beginners' 
Course  the  easiest  and  most  practical 
method  of  acquiring  German  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  magazine  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
students,  it  can  be  used  as  text-book, 
or  supplement  works  already  studied. 
Each  number  contains  literary  selec- 
tions, and  extensively  varied  courses  for 
beginners,  intermediate  and  advanced 
I  students.  The  Magazine  is  highly  rec- 
Joc;  per  doz.,  00c  j  ommended  by  eminent  professors  and 
the  press  generally  as  "//«■  hesl  effort  \ii< 
made  in  ^/i»s  country  to  o.s.'ii.s;  the  student,  (di'I 
to  interest  liim  in  hix  pxrxuit." 


SCHOOL  EDUCATION  COMPANY,  26  W»sh.  Av.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


(Bcrmania  publisbino  Co.t 

11)5  &  111  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ward's  Graded  Lessons  in  Penman- 
ship AND  Spelling:  twelve  numbers, 
six  small  and  six  large.  . 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  books  to  com- 
bine the  teaching  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  spelling  and  language.  The 
twelve  numbers  contain  more  than  2,500 
useful  words  besides  a  great  number  of 
sentences  and  phrases.  Most  of  the  books 
have  three  copies  to  the  page,  thus  keep- 
ing copy  and  writing  close  together. 
There  are  guides  to  the  slant  on  every 
line.  There  are  lines  separating  the 
words  written,  and  having  the  main  slant 
of  the  writing. 


principles  of  arithmetic,  and  much  space 
is  given  to  inductive  questions  and  exer- 
cises. It  contains  a  great  many  prob- 
lems for  oral  solution.  These  appear  to 
be  well  selected  and  graded. 


The  First  Book  for  Pen  or  Pencil, 

Mary  B.  Poland. 

This  is  a  book  of  outline  drawings  and 
vertical  script  copies  to  be  traced  by  the 
child  with  pen  or  pencil.  It  is  in  two 
parts 


S0N«s  AND  Song  Stories  for  Children, 

Mrs.   Frances   S.    Brewster  and    Mrs. 

Emma  A.  Thomas.     Boards,  4  to.   140 

pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

A  choice  collection  of  songs  for  chil- 
dren, combined  with  appropriate  stories 
descriptive  of  the  songs.  Each  song  and 
piece  of  music  is  introduced  by  a  story 
describing  its  source  or  meaning.  The 
teacher  tells  this  story,  and  thus  enables 
the  children  to  "sing  with  thespiritand 
the  understanding.''  The  stories  and 
songs  are  both  good. 


The  Companion's  First  Subscriber. 

The  Youth's  f'oMPANioN  is  probably  the 
only  periodical  in  the  world  seventy-two  ,\ears 
of  age,  whose  first  subscriber  is  still  living  and 
still  a  constant  reader  of  the  paper  The  sub-  \ 
scriber  who  enjoys  this  unique  distinction  is 
Mrs,  Hannah  M.  Parsons  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  now  in  her  R.^ith  year.  She  was  the  little 
sister  of  a  friend  of  Nathaniel  Willis,  father  of  [ 
N.  P.  Willis,  the  poet,  and  founder  of  The 
Youth's  Companion.  When  Mr,  Willis  had 
resolved  upon  publishing  a  new  paper  for 
1  .young  people,  his  friend  had  him  put  down  his 
sister's  name  as  the  lirat  .subscriber.  The 
Companion's  first  issue  was  dated  April  16, 
1827,  and  for  more  than  70  years  this  first  sub- 
scriber has  continued  to  read  and  enio.y  it. 
The  volume  tor  1899  will  be  the  best  The  Com- 
panion has  ever  publisliod  The  most  popular 
of  living  writers  will  give  the  best  work  of 
their  best  hours  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  households  in  which 
The  Y'outh's  Companion  is  every  week  a  wel- 
come guest  New  subscribers  will  receive  all 
the  remaining  issues  of  1898  tree  from  the  time 
of  subscription,  and  the  beautiful  Companion 
Calendar  for  1899— the  most  beautiful  one  ever 
given  to  Companion  readers— in  addition  to 
The  Companion  tor  .V3  weeks,  a  full  year,  to 
•January.  1900. 

THE  YOUTH',"^  COMPANION, 
311  Columbus  Avenue.  Boston,  Mass. 


Oral  Arithmetic.  J.  M.  White.  Cloth. 
1 76  pages. 
In  this  book  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY, 

(for  white  teachers  ONLY'.) 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 

BIRMINGHAM,   ALA, 

Sells  and  rents  school  property.  Aids 
teachers  to  secure  positions  at  small 
cost.  Aids  Schools,  Colleges  and  Fami- 
lies to  secure  teachers  free  of  cost. 

Schools,  Colleges  or  Families  desiring 
teachers,  or  teachers  desiring  positions, 
should  address  the  Manager. 


WANTED,  AGENTS 

We  want  an  agent  in  every  county 
in  the  Southern  states  to  represent 
the  North  Carolina  .Journal  of 
Education  and  secure  subscriptions. 
Liberal  commissions. 

Address, 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dewberry's  Report  Cards 

For  Five  Months  and  a  Column  tor  "Av- 
erages," with  corresponding  places  for 
signature  of  Parent  or  Ciuardian. 

Size  3ix6i^  inches,  made  of  heavy  linen 
card  board.  These  cards  are  complete 
and  beautiful.  Sample  card  sent  free 
on  application.  Prices:  .50  cards  for 
50  cents.  100  cards  for  75  cents.  200 
cards  for  $1  25.     Cash  with  Order. 


Address, 
J.  M. 


DEWBERRY, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


For: 


your  pastor 


For   t/ir   /inliflnys 
or  any  ot/wi  i/ai/s 


Iiil>',hw<ir   Srriptur/'s.the  Intpht.nnd  most  at- 
trjiftivf  and  j'r'it:ficnhiovv\t\  lor  every-dav 

iiM-(iii  the  cleri:\  riiiirrsdef.k."$4.00to  ?ll',00. 
Acir-  T<:<tanu',tt  L,f.ricoi/.     $  1  .00. 


your  teacher 


i:<-  ,I;i/,s,of  many  kinds.  50  cte.  to  |i*.00. 


your  boys  and  gfirls 


Speakers,  plays,  debates,  dictinnnrioH,  transla- 
tions, and  sc/toulbooks  of  all  t/if  jmhlish&rs. 


your  parents 


Complete  alphabetieai  citiilogue  of  tlie  school- 
hooks  ot  all  the  pnbiishtrTb— second-haiif/ 
an  well  as  new —  enabling  a  murked  red'  c- 
ttonin  the  expense  for  ^choolbooks.  T/ih 
catalor/ne  iiiailc'J  free  a  you  mention  thi!?ad, 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
4-5-13-U  Cooper  Institute      N.  Y.  City 

S':liiii)}hooks  of  cdl puhlUhi. la  atom,  store. 


Ouf?G?ANK  Hanger 


^yp    Our  Crank  hang^er  I 
C^  5cive5  20%  pre5.5ure. 

PRICED '^jToOO 


3end>.  Z"^  ■^id.rop  for  our 
MecbcW9ical  P\rf  Ca.l"aloiu& 


MiaroiCycle  6,Mfg.C9mpany 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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EW  BOOKS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Nov.  10.— Ideals  Within  the  Teacher's  Grasp.     By  .Jkan  L  Gow  hy,  principal  Washington  School,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.     Cloth,  ll'imo,  ))p.  lOd.  .51)  cents. 

This  is  one-of  the  most  pnictically  helpful  books  ever  written  by  ii  teacher  for  teachers.  It  deals  with  the 
details  of  daily  work  which  mo.st  teachers  learn  only  from  experience  and  by  sad  mistakes.  It  holds  up  an 
ideal  high  but  within  reach,  and  is  an  inspiration.  Its  chapters  on  methods  of  teachina; — reading  and  geogra- 
phy, for  instance,  without  being  in  the  le.ist  (U.gm:itic,  are  iiighly  snggestive  and  helpful.  No  teacher  can  read 
this  book  and  not  do  bette^r  work  thereafter. 

Nov.  15.— The  Young  Scientist.     Hy   Hkrma.v    F.    HEXciEK.     lomo,    pp.    ISi),  illustrated.     Manilla,   50  cents, 
t'lotli.  ?•")  cents. 

This  puis  in  the  form  of  a  story  the  work  done  by  an  Agassiz  Association  that  undertook  to  e.xplore  the 
neighliorhood  of  the  school  with  reference  to  elementary  geological  for. nations.  It  is  so  pleisingly  told  that  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  inspire  sinnlar  action  in  schools  where  it  is  read,  to  great  jnofit.     It  is  an  admirable  book  for 


a  school  lilirary. 


MjBKAMY. 


We  have  purchased  the  plates  of  the  t'oUowing  well  known  books,  and  added  tliem  to  the  Standard  Teach- 
ers' I-ibrary. 

No.  60,  Oct.  1898,  Sherrill"s  Normal  Question  Book,  compiled  expiessly  to  aid  teachers  in  preparing  for 
examination.  16mo,  })p  -Kill-  '  .Manilla  5U  cenl,-^;  Cloth,  §1..')0. 
This  book  is  distinguished  by  giving  full  authority  by  text-book  and  page  for  every  answer.  The  subjects 
are  a--  follow.':  American  historj'.  .\merican  literature,  arithmetic,  civil  government.  Knglish  literature,  geog- 
r.iphy  (mathematical),  geography  (phvsical),  geography  (political),  grammar,  parliamentary  rules,  penman- 
ship, physiology,  reading,  spelling,  theory  anil  practice.  There  is  also  an  appendix  with  articles  on  pro- 
grammes, rules  to  be  observed  at  e.xamintions,  scale  of  criticism,  hints  on  the  preparation  of  manuscripts,  car- 
togra)diy,  topic  lists  for  study  of  treography  and  grammar,  outline  on  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  etc. 
No.  61,  Nov.  1898.    Riddles  Nicholas  Comenius. 

C.   W.  BARDEEN.  Publisher,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER. 

NEW  nODELS  N05.  2^5  FOR  1898. 


WRITING. 


PRETTIEST- 
WORK, 

GREATEST 
SPEED. 

MANY  NEW- 
FEATURES. 

BEST  . 

.MANIFOLDING. 

MOST 

DURABLE. 


You  can  do  more  work  wilh  grciter  case,  r.ipidity  and  .iccuracv  tlian  would  be  possible  on  any  other 
typewriter.  Best  for  expert  or  novicc_.  Catalogue  on  application.  Tvpewriter  supplies.  Edison  Mimeo- 
graphs.    Second-hand  typewriters  and  exchange. 

Edwin    A.    Hardin    Company, 

SOLE  DEALERS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cincinnati  Oft^ce,  409  Walnut  Street. 

O.  W.  CAKK  &  CO..  Local  Agents,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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A  $5.00  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $L00. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE. 

Be  Your  Own  Architect. 

This  book  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
building  a  house  you  ought  to  buy  the  new  book,  PALLISKU'S 
AMERICAN  ARCHITEUTURE;  or.  Kvery  Man  a  Complete  Builder, 
prepared  by  Palliser.  Palliser  &  Co.,  the  well  known  architects. 

There  is  not  a  builder,  or  anyone  intending  to  build  or  otherwise  in- 
terested, that  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  the 
best,  cheapest  and  most  popular  book  ever  issued  on  building.  Nearly 
four  hundred  drawings.  A  $10  book  in  size  and  style,  but  we  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  meet  the  popular  demand,  to  suit  the  limes. 

It  contains  104  pages,  11x14  inches  in  size,  and  consists  of  large  9x13 
plate  pages,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspecti\e  views,  descriptions, 
owners'  names,  actual  cost  of  construction,  no  guess  work,  and  in- 
structions How  to  Build  "0  Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses.  Brick 
Block  Houses,  suitable  for  city  suburbs,  town  and  country,  houses 
for  the  farm,  and  workinghmen's  homes  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  costing  from  SSOOto  .»6,500:  also  Barns,  Stables,  school  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Churches,  and  otner  public  buildings,  together  with  spec- 
ifications, form  of  contract,  :ind  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
erection  of  buildings,  select'i.n  of  site,  employment  of  architects.  It 
is  worth  $5  to  anyone,  but  w  will  send  it  in  paper  cover  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  *1;  bound  in  cloth,  $2.    Address  all  orders  to 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  133  Liberty  St ,  N.  Y. 


now  TO  5EE  THE  POINT 

AND  PLACE  IT. 

PUNCTUATION   WITHOUT  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

A  book  of  40  pages  which  teaches  punctuating  rapidly  by  example 
Many  people  who  have  studied  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  are 
very  slovenly  punctuators.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  all  writers. 
Memorizing  rules  and  exceptions  wastes  time  and  thej^  are  soon  for- 
gotten.   By  mail  Sq  cents;  cloth  40  cents 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St.,  N   Y. 


tm:e  2c  R-jPs-ITS. 


THEIR  PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION,  by  Frederick  Strange 
Kolle.  M.  D.,  Radiographer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital;  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  Brooklyn  ratbologial 
Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  King's  County  Hos- 
pital Alumni  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — A  new  book  now  ready 
for  delivery,  of  356  pages,  bound  in  handsome  cloth.  It  contains  Fifty 
Illustration  of  which  there  are  12  full  page  half  tone  engravings.  Thjs 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  progressiv  a 
physican.     Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HASTERY  OF  HEMORIZINQ. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world's  history  have  had  remarkable  mum 
ories.  A  slight  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  are  possessed  of  wonderful  memories.  The  training  of  the 
memory  should  be  the  basis  of  education.  The  demands  of  commer- 
cial life  are  daily  becoming  more  onerous;  more  details  must  be  mas- 
tered, more  facts  and  figures  remembered.  Only  the  possessor  of  a 
wonderful  memory  can  win  and  hold  a  chief  position  in  the  world  of 
work.     Young  and  old  should  possess  this  book.    Price  $1,  postpaid. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  133  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

400  Recitations  and  Readings. 

A  book  designed  tor  Parlor  Readings,  Debating  Societies,  Young 
People's  Associations,  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools,  Adult  and  .Juvenile 
Temperance  organizations  and  Reading  Clubs.    It  contains  400  of  h 
best  recitations  ever  issued,  boutfd  rn  handsome  paper  cover.    Mailed 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

LACONIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


the  new  no>  2 

Smllb  Premier 
Cypewriier 


f 


Johns^  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


I 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$ini  for  Hew  Jfrt  Catalogue 
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TEACHERS 


! 


If  you  want  a  real  gooil  piami  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  ■■Si  years  my- 
self I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  >rive  >'<>u  satisfaction. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville.   N.   C. 

THE  SHORT  MARGIN 

Piano  and  Organ  House. 

1  aiu  Lonteut  with   a  siuall  margiu  of 
profit  on  the  wholesale  price. 

Will  not  sell  an  instrument  that  will 
not  give  satisfaction. 

Can  furnish  you  what  you  want. 

Call  or  write  for  prices,  &c. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
103  So,  Elm  St.,         Greensboeo,  N.  C. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Young  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.     .Address 

THE  PRESIDENT 


Milton  Bradley  Company, 

I  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

liDierirtD  Material  aid  liierallii  Scliiol  Alis. 

AMONG   THE    L.\TTER    WE    WILL    MENTION 

Sentence  and  Word  Builders,  both  plain  type  and  script. 
Counting  Blocks,  Peg  Boards,  Educational  Toy  Money, 

Fraction  Disks,  Clock  Dial,  School  Scissors,  Geometrical 
Surfaces  AND  Solids,  Cabinet  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Sewing  Cards,  Embroidery    Design   Cards,  Colored   Wall 
^  Pictures,  Colored  Pencils,  Drawing  Stencils,  School  Rules,   Compasses, 
and  many  kinds  of  Busy  Work. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

MILTON   BRADLEY   COMPANY, 

Springfield,  Mass.        New  York.        Atlanta.         Kansas  City-. 
Our  Atlanta  office  is  at  .'ilO  i5rand  Building,  E.  O.  Clark,  Manager. 


.^^^^^mmmmm^^up^"^''-'-^^^^^^ 


aM>i'-'tN''-\N  t-'ijKJ  i-*ti^ 


THE  LATEST  .AND  BEST  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Barnes'  National  fertioal  Penmanship. 

75  Cents  per  Dozen. 

A  system  which  develops  Leqibaility,  Rapidity' 
AMI  Be.xuty,  the  three  essentials  of  good  writing. 


BALDWIN'S  READERS. 


Eight  Books. 
A  book  for  each  vear. 


thorough  in  practice,    unequaled  in  uterart 
material,     beautiful  in  illustration. 


Five  Books  for  Ungiadcd 
Schools. 


Natural  Gfeographies. 

By  jACyUES  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell 

HiNMAN,  author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geogrphy. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography-,    $  .60.  ■ 

Natural  Advanced  Geography,  1.35. 

THE  greatest  SUCCESS  IN    SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHIES 
EVER  KNOWN. 

JuM  Puhli.ihrd. 

CARPENTER'S  NORTH  AMERICA. 

60  Cents. 

(Uniform  with  this  volume,  Cai-penter's  Asia,  60c. 
It  occupies  a  uniqe  place  among  school  books,  be- 
ing a  reader,  a  book  of  travel  and  an  adjunct  to 
geographical  study  all  in   one.      Fine  color-maps, 
and  illustrations  from  original  photographs 


For  descriptive  catalogues  and  prices  of  these  and  many  other  New  Books,  please  write  to  the 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANV, 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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Thousands  of  unfortunate  children  are  growing 
up  in  perfect  ignorance  of  their  moral  and  religious 
duties.  The  state,  in  the  warmth  of  her  affection 
and  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  must  take  charge 
of  these  children,  and  place  them  in  schools  where 
their  minds  can  be  enlightened  and  their  hearts 
trained  to  virtue. 


That  people  who  cultivate  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  with  most  success,  acquire  a  most  enviable 
superiority  over  others.  Learned  men  by  their 
discoveries  and  works  give  a  lasting  splendor  to 
national  character;  and  such  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
man,  that  there  is  not  an  individual,  however  hum- 
ble in  life  his  lot  may  be,  who  does  not  feel  proud 
to  belong  to  a  country  honored  with  great  men 
and  magnificent  institutions.  It  is  due  to  North 
Carolina,  it  is  due  to  the  great  man  [Gen.  William 
R.  Davie],  who  first  proposed  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  to  foster  it  with  parental  fondness  and 
to  give  it  an  importance  commensurate  with  the 
high  destinies  of  the  state.  , 


ARCHIBALD  DE  BOW  MURPHY. 

Born,  1777;  Died,  1832. 

Fathae  of  Our  Common  Schools. 


Poor  children  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
state,  and  by  proper  cultivation  they  will  consti- 
tute a  fund  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  which 
will  greatly  subserve  the  public  interest. 


The  primary  schools  are  of  the  first  importance 
in  any  general  plan  of  public  education;  every 
citizen  has  an  interest  in  them. 


Having  begun  this  great  work  of  Humanity,  let 
us  persevere  in  it  with  a  patience  that  shall  not 
tire,  and  with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  abate;  praying 
to  the  Father  of  all  good,  that  he  will  enlighten 
and  direct  our  course,  and  finally  crown  our  labors 
with  success. 


and  in  obedience  to  the  laws.  But  it  is  knowledge 
only  that  lights  up  the  path  of  duty,  unfolds  the 
reasons  of  obedience,  and  points  out  to  man  the 
purposes  of  his  existence.  In  a  government,  there- 
fore, which  rests  upon  the  public  virtue,  no  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  diffuse  public  instruction.  To 
effect  this  benevolent  purpose,  a  judicious  system 
of  public  education  must  be  established.  Few 
subjects  present  more  serious  difficulties;  none  is 
of  more  vital  importance. 


A  republic  is  bottomed  upon  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  her  citizens;  and  that  virtue  consists 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  moral  and  social  duties 


This  general  system  [of  schools  recommended 
to  the  legislature  of  1816]  must  include  a  gradation 
of  schools,  regularly  supporting  each  other,  from 
the  one  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
are  taught  to  that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of 
the  sciences  are  cultivated. 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERm^ 

FOR 

swppi-E7^a:enthry  reading 
hnd  school-  libraries. 

Complete  Poem-,  complete  jjrose  selections,  or  condensed  n  irratives,  with  noie.s  for  school  use.  Histori- 
cal novels  C()ndens(d  Complete  storv  in  the  author's  own  language.  Clear  press  work.  Tasteful  binding 
Interesting  selections. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS.    Paper  Binding,  121  Cents.    Cloth  Binding,  20  Cents. 
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Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Irving's  Alhambra. 

Boron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Ot'^er  Poem.s.  Irvinj^'s  Knickerbocker  Stories. 

Cooper's  Spy.  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  '  •  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Stories.  Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

Dickens'  Little  Nell.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Dickens' Paul  Dombey.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Tiavels. 

Hawthorne  s  Snow  Image.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  Wyss's  Swi-s  Family  Robinson. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales. 

DOUBLE  NUMBERS.    Paper  Binding,  20  Cents.    Cloth  Binding,  30  Cents. 

Bnlwer-Lytton's  Harold.  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho! 

Coopi  r's  Deerslayer.  ^        Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  ^lohicans.  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Cooper's  Pilot.  Scott's  Kenihvorth. 

Cooper's  Water-Witch.  ■                                Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

Dickens'  David  Co[)perfield's  Childhood.  Simm's  Yemassee. 

Hugo's  'Ninety-Three.  Veines  Round  the  World  in  SO  Days. 

Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson. 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS -Contain  choice  literature  lor  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  chai- 
acter.     Illustrated.     These  are  the  titles : 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables 64  nat'es   1"  cents 

II.  Songs  and  Stories qfi  S^S!=' i^  ^!f  f 

III.  Fairy  Life 96  pages,  lo  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales 2^  pages,  20  cents. 

loO  pages,  2o  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

(Please  mention  this  Journal  and  send  for  new  24  page  circular  on  the  Standard  Literature  Series.) 
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Thou  must  be  true  thyself. 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another  soul  would  reach  ; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 


Programme  for  Lee's  Birth-Day. 


We  greatly  regret  that  the  programme  of  exer- 
cises for  the  celebration  of  Lee's  birth-day  could 
not  be  gotten  ready  in  time  to  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  for  use  this  year.  There  was  an 
unavoidable  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script and  some  of  the  music.  This  programme 
will  be  printed  next  summer,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  in  making  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Further  announcements  will  be  made  when  it  comes 
from  press. 

Prize  Contest. 


The  rules  of  the  contest  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  North  Carolina  Publishing  Society  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 
The  contest  will  remain  open  for  new  applicants 
until  that  time. 


On  page  32  of  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL  we 
print  the  words  and  music  of  the  "Old  North  State." 
Every  child  in  North  Carolina  should  be  taught 
this  song,  and  it  should  be  sung  in  every  school  in 
the  state.  In  many  counties  it  appears  that  the 
teachers  have  never  heard  it.     Ti  y  it  in  your  school. 


The  February  JOURNAL  will  contain  accounts  of 
Christmas  meetings  and  summaries  of  papers.  Sev- 
eral of  the  papers  read  at  these  meetings  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  February  and  March  num- 
bers. 

Animals. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  our  combination 
offer  with  "Animals"  on  page  37.  Every  home  in 
which  there  are  children  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
magazine.  "Animals"  and  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Journal  of  Education  to  the  saine  address  or 
to  different  addresses  for  the  price  of  "Animals," 
if  both  are  ordered  at  the  same  time. 


The  wisest  legislation  possible  in  North  Carolina 
just  now  is  that  which  looks  toward  the  more  com- 
plete education  of  every  child  in  the  state — white 
and  black  alike.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  that 
education  which  will  enable  it  to  make  the  most 
possible  out  of  this  life,  both  for  itself  and  others; 
and  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  it  demands  it 
of  the  community  in  which  it  lives.  Of  all  charges 
upon  the  public  treasury,  this  of  education  has  the 
right  of  way.  It  is  most  fundamental  in  the  state. 
And  the  schools  must  be  of  equal  efficiency  for  all, 
regardless  of  race  or  the  financial  ability  of  the 
parents.  The  state  that  begins  to  make  a  division 
in  the  educational  opportunities  of  its  children 
must  expect,  sooner  or  later  to  find  a  fatal  division 
in  its  citizenship.  The  destinies  of  North  Carolina 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  present  General  Assembly. 
It  must  make  the  provisions  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the 
state.  It  must,  at  least,  wisely  refrain  from  taking 
any  step  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  last  cen- 
tury ended  with  a  rising  tide  of  democracy.  The 
glory  of  the  present  century  has  been  in  working 
toward  a  fuller  realization  of  the  democratic  ideals 
of  our  fathers.  But  there  are  now  all  too  many  in- 
dications that  the  tide  is  beginning  to  turn.  Let 
us  in  North  Carolina  keep  the  faith  once  delivered. 
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intellectuality  to  this  necessaryroutine.  Thetestof 
theutilityof  allschool  workisto  befoundin  thepovv- 
er  to  do  this.  Too  many  children  never  find  any 
connection  between  the  two.  Theteachercan  better 


Hon.  John  R.  Kirk,  the  retiring  Superintendent 
of  Public    Schools  of   ?iIissouri,   makes   three  very 
important  recommendations   to  the   legislature  of     help  make  this    connection  if  she  is  familiar  with 
his    state.     They    might  with    equal    propriety  be     the  child's  home. 


made  to  the  legislatures  of  all  our  southern  states. 
They  are  : 

First,  the  abandonment  of  the  small,  isolated, 
independent  and  impoverished  rural  school  districts 
and  their  consolidation  into  larger  districts,  five  or 
si.^  miles  square,  with  arrangements  for  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  and  from  school  when  neces- 
sary. This  will  give  to  each  district  a  graded 
school  with  four  or  five  teachers  and  a  good  build- 
ing with  as  many  rooms. 

Second,  more  high  schools  in  the  country.  He 
suggests  that  the  state  should  aid  each  high  school 
organized  according  to  approved  standards  and 
admitting  pupils  from  the  surrounding  districts  free 
of  charge.  "It  is  idle  to  talk  about  perfecting  the 
rural  schools  until  something  is  offered  to  stimulate 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  to  higher  conceptions 
and  higher  attainments.  Thestimulus  should  come 
directly  from  the  high  school  and  be  felt  down  to 
thesmallestchild  in  theprimary  class."   Thestatesof     and   older  boys  and   girls  no  less  than  to  the  chil- 


If  made  in  the  proper  spirit  and  manner,  these 
visits  will  have  another  result,  no  less  important 
than  the  first.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
parents,  through  some  misunderstanding  or  lack  of 
proper  interest,  nullifies  the  teacher's  proper  influ- 
ence over  the  child,  and  makes  the  problem  of 
discipline  unnecessarily  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
If  the  teacher  can  meet  the  parents  in  their  homes, 
make  friends  with  them,  and  discuss  with  them  the 
interests  of  the  school  and  their  children,  this  can 
be  changed  and  the  influences  of  the  parent  and 
the  home  brought  into  accord  with  that  of  the 
teacher. 

Nor  does  the  teacher's  duty  to  the  community  end 
with  the  teaching  of  the  prescribed  lessons  in  the 
school-room  any  more  than  does  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  to  his  congregation  end  with  his  preaching 
from  the  pulpit.  The  teacher  should  be  a  minister 
of  culture  to  the  entire  community — to  the  parents 


New  England,  the  North,  and  Northwest  are  much 
better  supplied  with  country  high  schools  than  are 
our  southern  states. 

Third,  the  introduction  of  free  te.xt-books.  When 
te.xt-books  are  furnished  at  the  public  expense  they 
cost  much  less  and  can  be  had  more  promptly  than 
when  furnished  by  the  individual.  Every  argument 
for  tuition,  buildings,  and  seats  at  public  expense 
may  be  used   with  equal  force  for  free  text-books. 


dren  in  school.  A  tactful,  enthusiastic,  cultured 
teacher  might  do  much  toward  getting  better  liter- 
ature into  the  homes.  In  the  country,  especially, 
might  he  spend  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  visit  in 
reading  with  the  family  from  some  good  book,  thus 
creating  a  thirst  for  more. 

And  the  reflex  influence  on  the  culture  of  the 
teacher  would  not  be  less  than  his  influences  on 
the  homes.     In  every  community  are  to  be  found 


and  those  states  that  have  tried   this  plan   find  it     at  least  a  few  men  and  women  of  intillectual  pow- 


very  satisfactory. 


Visit  the  Homes  of  Your  Children. 


The  teacher  should  visit  the  home  of  every  child 
in  school  not  less  than  once  every  session — oftener, 
if  possible.  It  pays  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
child's  parents  and  home  life.  To  be  most  effect- 
ive, the  school  life  and  teaching  must  take  hold  on 
the  home  life.  What  the  child  has  learned  and 
experienced  in  the  home  must  serve  as  the  apper- 
ceptive basis,  the  assimilative  force,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  school.  The  school  should  not  tend  so 
much  to  draw  the  child  away  from  the  everyday 
life  of  the  home    as    to    elevate,  purify,   and  give 


er  and  culture,  of  high  ideals  and  strong  common 
sense  ;  some  of  the  homes,  although  poor,  show 
taste  and  refinement.  In  these  the  discouraged 
teacher  will  find  rest  to  his  ve.xed  soul,  and  gain 
new  courage. 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  visits  is  that  of  bringing  the  people  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  need  for  better  schools 
and  longer  sessions,  and  inspiring  them  with  a 
willingness  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
obtain  them. 

Don't  fail  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  the  children  as 
often  as  your  other  duties  will  permit. 


An  ounce  of  love  is  worth  a  pound  of  punish- 
ment. 
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A  Fundamental  Error. 


One  of  the  fundamental,  and  often  fatal,  errors 
of  the  teacher  and  the  school  course  is  the  attempt 
to  educate  the  children  fur  some  fancied  higher 
mission  in  life — "higher  sphere,"  it  is  called.  A 
little  Mississippi  negro  replied  to  the  question  of  a 
philanthropic  visitor  who  asked  him  what  he  was 
studying  and  educating  himself  for,  "To  git  orfis." 
This  voiced,  in  a  special  direction,  a  very  common 
sentiment  of  parents  and  children  and  teachers. 

I  once  said  to  a  teacher.  Let's  make  our  teaching 
take  hold  on  the  lives  of  these  children  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  homes  which  they  will  make  for 
themselves  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
blacksmiths,  small  farmers,  small  merchants,  ordi- 
nary citizens,  or  their  wives.  She  replied.  But  they 
must  not  follow  these  occupations.  I  can  not  bear 
to  think  of  their  doing  so.  So,  apparently,  think 
man}'  teachers,  and  they  would  educate  all  the  chil- 
dren for  teachess,  clerks,  gentlemen  of  leisure, 
speculators,  or  "to  get  office." 

But  the  great  majority  must  follow  the  less  hon- 
orable callings  of  their  fathers — if,  indeed,  any  one 
calling  or  occupation  is  more  or  less  honorable  than 
another  except  as  it  be  more  or  less  honestly  or 
skilfully  followed.  The  masses  of  children — every 
child — must  be  educated  ;  but  educated  to  fill  more 
completely  the  sphere  to  which  nature  and  circum- 
stances have  called  them — to  be  discontent,  not  at 
laboring  at  the  common  tasks  of  life,  but  at  per- 
forming them  unintelligently  and  unskilfully.  To 
put  intelligence  and  skill,  heart  and  soul,  grace  and 
culture,  into  all  necessary  labor  and  into  every  con- 
dition of  life  ;  to  remove  from  these  the  grinding 
and  despairing  slavery  of  blind  and  helpless  igno- 
rance ;  to  turn  the  "hand"  into  a  living,  thinking, 
feeling,  esthetic,  ethical  human  being  ;  to  enlighten, 
purify  and  sanctify  every  walk  of  life, —  this  is  the 
purpose  and  mission  of  education.  This  is  what 
Pestalozzi  had  in  mind  when  he  proposed  to  regen- 
erate and  save  the  world  by  the  power  of  univer- 
sal education.  I  will  turn  the  car  of  education 
round,  said  he.  It  should  no  longer  tend  toward 
that  which  is  -foreign  to  the  child's  life,  burdening 
it  with  a  load  of  erudition  impractical  and  impos- 
sible of  assimilation  ;  but  it  should  bring  the  child 
to  the  full  possession  of  that  which  touches  its 
.everyday  life.  Gertrude  with  her  own  children  and 
the  children  of  her  unfortunate  neighbor  became 
his  model,  and  through  the  agency  of  education  of 
this  kind  must  the  world  be  redeemed. 


The  teacher's  prayer  should  be,  not  that  his 
pupils  may  be  taken  out  of  the  world  of  their  fath- 
ers, but  that  they  may  be  saved  from  the  evil  of 
that  world.  If  there  be  those  capable  of  rising  to 
higher  things,  the  firm  and  ample  base  provided  by 
this  education  will  form  their  surest  support  for  the 
higher  life. 


Our  Need  of  Good  High  Schools. 


Education  is  no  longer  to  ^>e  considered  a  lu.xury 
for  the  few,  but  a  necessity  for  all;  and  this  is  no  less 
true  of  the  fuller,  broader,  deeper,  higher,  more 
complete  education  of  the  secondary  school  than  it 
is  of  the  more  elementary  education  of  the  primary 
school — of  the  public  school  as  it  exists  in  North 
Carolina  and  most  of  the  southern  states  to-day. 
The  life  of  the  day,  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the 
democratic  state,  the  modern  Christian  ideal  of  the 
right  of  every  child  to  the  fullest  development  of 
its  powers  and  some  adequate  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  all  alike  de- 
mand that  every  child  shall  be  given  at  least  the 
opportunity  for  so  much  education  and  training  as 
may  be  provided  in  the  well  equipped  high  school 
with  four  years  of  work  above  that  of  the  present 
"public  school  course."  But  at  present,  few  boys 
and  girls  may  attend  such  a  high  school  without 
leaving  home  and  paying  for  both  board  and  tuition 
in  a  private  school  or  so-called  college.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  who  enter  our  normal  schools  and 
better  colleges,  both  for  men  and  women,  are  not 
prepared  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of  these  instu- 
tions,  and  must  spend  two  or  three  years  doing  that 
for  which  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  within 
easy  reach  of  every  community. 

To  send  a  boy  or  girl  to  a  boarding  school  for  a 
year  seldom  costs  less  than  $150  or  $200;  and  the 
help  which  the  child  should  give  in  the  affairs  of 
the  home,  as  well  as  the  home  influence,  so  neces- 
sary at  this  age,  is  lost.  A  farmer  has  five  children. 
To  send  each  of  them  to  a  boarding  school  for  four 
years  willcost,atthe lowest  figures,  $600.  The  sec- 
ondary education  of  the  five  will  cost$3,OOOin  money. 
Few  farmers,  mechanics,  and  small  merchants  are 
able  to  pay  so  much  money.  So  their  children  do  not 
attend  school  after  they  have  finished  the  limited 
course  of  the  elementary  school.  Only  here  and 
there  do  we  find  a  family  from  which  one  or  two 
boys  and  girls  go  away  to  school,  and  then  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  burden  being  too  heavy. 
Were  there  a  good  high  school  in  each  township, 
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or  even  three  or  four  in  each  county,  any  man  who 
would  might  send  all  his  children  until  they  fin- 
ished the  full  course,  and  be  none  the  poorer  for  it. 
Except  in  cities,  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing 
children  is  not  necessarily  great,  and  the  cost  of  the 
school  would  not  be  felt  as  a  burden  to  any  com- 
munity. The  most  inexpensive  things  on  the 
market  to-day  are  teachers,  school-houses,  books, 
and  chalk. 

If  the  cities  and  towns  in  North  Carolina  will  lead 
in  this,  the  villages  and  country  will  soon  follow. 
Last  year  one  town  in  North  Carolina  paid  for 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls  doing  high  school  w^ork 
away  from  home  enough  money  to  have  provided 
every  boy  and  girl  in  town  better  facilities  than 
those  twenty-five  were  enjoying.  Plainly,  it  would 
have  been  good  economy  for  that  town  to  invest 
this  money  at  home. 

We  are  yet  far  from  the  ideal  of  that  wisest  of 
our  statesman,  Archibald  D.  Murphy.  North  Car- 
olina must  provide  for  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  of  all  her  children,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  Brains,  intellect,  skill  and  character  con- 
stitute the  best  of  investments. 


Spelling—Why  Taught  and  How. 


What  is  correct  spelling.'  When  do  we  spell.' 
Why  is  spelling  taught  in  the  schools.'  What  is 
the  test  of  ability  to  spell.'  What  words  do  we 
need  to  know  how  to  spell.'  Who  is  a  good 
speller.' 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  questions  must 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

Correct  spelling  is  correct  writing.  As  a  rule, 
we  spell  only  when  we  write.  Spelling  is  taught 
in  schools  that  we  may  be  able  to  put  on  paper  in 
correct  form  the  words  which  we  may  wish  to  speak 
to  those  not  present  and  the  words  of  which  we 
may  wish  to  make  a  more  or  less  permanent  rec- 
ord. The  test  of  ability  to  spell  is  the  ability  to 
write  correctly  all  such  words.  He  who  can  do 
this  is  a  good  speller.  Most  people  need  to  know 
how  to  spell  the  words  of  their  own  usable  vocab- 
ulary, and  no  more;  and  for  purposes  of  general 
education  it  is  sufficient  to  teach  these.  The  type- 
writer, the  type-setter,  the  proof-reader,  and  the 
stenographer  are  specialists  in  spelling,  and  must 
devote  special  time  to  perfecting  themselves  in  this 
art,  just  as  specialists  in  any  other  art  must.  Within 
itself,  learning  merely  to  spell  words  is  not  neces- 


sarily a  very  educative  process.  It  is  a  means 
rather  than  an  end.  An  instrument  for  use,  which 
should  be  perfected  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  but  beyond  this  as  valueless  as  an  accum- 
ulation of  plows  and  hoes  not  for  use  but  to  be 
stored  in  the  barn  until  destroyed  by  rust  and  the 
slow  but  sure  process  of  decay.  And  with  spelling 
as  with  tools,  rust  and  decay  do  corrupt  and  destroy  ■ 
with  dreadful  certainty  that  which  is  not  used. 

How  is  spelling  most  easily  and  most  surely 
taught— with  least  expenditure  of  time  and  most 
certainty  of  permanent  results.'  That  which  is  to 
be  done  is  best  learned  by  doing— not  only  best, 
but  only.  But  correct  spelling  is  correct  writing, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  learned  by  writing.  Not 
only  the  mind  should  know  the  form  of  the  word, 
but  the  nerve-cells  and  the  good  right  hand.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  cunning  of  the  hand,  as  is  playing  on 
a  musical  instrument,  drawing,  or  making  the  forms 
of  the  letters.  It  involves  the  motor  memory.  It 
must  become  subconscious,  as  are  all  habits.  For 
this  reason  all  spelling  lessons  must  be  written. 
"Correct  seeing  and  frequent  writing  make  good 
spelling,"  say  the  French. 

A  good  way  to  conduct  the  spelling  lesson  is  to 
write  the  words  one  at  a  time,  on  the  blackboard, 
plainly  and  in  large  letters,  let  all  the  class  see  the 
word  clearly,  pronounce  distinctly,  think  its  mean- 
ing, and  spell  slowly  orally,  first  dividing  the 
word  into  syllables  and  then  combining  the  let- 
ters into  syllables,  and  finally  pronouncing  the 
entire  word  again.  Erase  the  word,  and  let  the 
children  visualize  it,  calling  the  letters  and  pro- 
nouncing as  before.  Now  let  the  word  be  written 
on  slates  or  paper  (better  on  paper  with  pen  and 
ink)  two  or  three  times.  Proceed  in  this  way  with 
each  word  in  the  lesson.  If  any  word  is  irregular 
in  spelling,  as  lioiir,  knee,  thought,  laugh,  mystic, 
call  special  attention  to  the  irregular,  diflficult  part. 
When  all  the  words  have  been  written,  let  each 
child  compare  his  own  work  with  the  correct  list 
in  the  book;  or,  if  the  list  is  not  in  any  book,  re- 
write it  for  this  purpose  on  the  board.  If  no  undue 
penalty  is  attached  to  the  report  of  misspelled 
words,  and  no  e.xtraneous  reward  is  offered  for 
"perfect"  or  "best"  reports,  the  children  will  be 
honest  with  themselves  and  the  teacher;  and  it 
is  much  better  to  let  the  child  correct  in  this  way 
its  own  work  than  to  have  slates  or  papers  ex- 
changed so  that  one  child  may  correct  another's 
works  Make  a  list  of  misspelled  words  and  have 
them  worked  over  again. 
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A  lesson  of  fifteen  or  twenty  words  may  be  treated 
in  this  way  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  more  than  this 
should  not  be  given  at  one  time. 

Before  leaving  this  lesson  let  the  children  write 
from  dictation  short  sentences,  each  containing 
one  or  more  of  the  words.  Dictate  slowly  and 
plainly  an  entire  sentence  at  a  time.  Let  the  chil- 
dren repeat  it  silently  before  beginning  to  write, 
and  then  write  without  the  repetition  of  any  part  by 
the  teacher.  After  a  little  practice  they  will  gain 
the  power  to  hold  a  sentence  in  mind  until  it  is 
written,  and  this  is  as  valuable  a  result  as  the  power 
to  write  correctly  the  individual  words.  If  any 
child  is  not  sure  of  the  spelling  of  any  word  in  the 
sentence,  he  should  leave  the  space  for  it  blank 
until  all  have  finished  the  sentence.  Then  let  him 
ask  about  the  word,  saying  how  he  thinks  it  should 
be  written.  If  he  is  correct,  he  may  now  insert  it 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  sentence.  If  not  correct, 
another  child  or  the  teacher  should  give  the  cor- 
rect spelling,  writing  it  on  the  board  if  necessary, 
the  first  child  spelling  it  over,  as  was  done  with  the 
words  in  the  list,  and  then  writing  it.  The  senten- 
ces should  not  be  long  and  should  contain  as  nearly 
as  possible  only  words  already  learned  and  those 
whose  spelling  is  perfectly  regular.  If  the  senten- 
ces are  selected  from  classic  literature,  so  much 
the  better.  The  simple  rules  of  punctuation  and 
the  use  of  capitals  should  be  taught  and  applied 
in  every  sentence. 

This  second  part  of  the  lesson  may  very  well 
come  on  the  day  after  the  first,  thus  giving  two 
days  to  one  lesson,  but  it  should  never  be  omitted. 

If  the  spelling  lessons  and  other  written  lessons 
can  be  so  correlated  that  most  of  the  words  learned 
in  the  spelling  lessons  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again  within  the  next  few  days  and  weeks,  they 
will  be  all  the  better  fi.xed  in  the  mind.  Here  as 
elsewhere  it  is  unwise  to  spend  time  acquiring 
knowledge  not  soon  to  be  put  to  some  practical 
use.  A  fundamental  law  of  teaching  requires  that 
learning  and  use  shall  be  inseparable.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  spelling  is  in 
writing,  not  in  reading.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
begin  a  reading  lesson  with  the  spelling  of  a  list  of 
words  contained  in  it.  What  one  wants  for  read- 
ing is  the  power  to  pronounce  the  words  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  meaning.  This  may  help  to- 
ward spelling  them,  but  spelling  them  will  help 
very  little  towards  the  reading.  Moreover,  when 
the  child  is  reading,  sound  and  sense  should  have 
his  full  attention.     If  the  reading  lesson  or  any  part 


of  it  is  to  be  reproduced  in  writing,  forming  the  basis 
of  a  written  language  lesson,  then  the  spelling  les- 
son may  well  consist  of  the  more  difficult  words  which 
the  children  may  want  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
And  such  a  correlation  will  prove  very  valuable 
and  save  much  time  and  energy. 

In  whatever  way  the  words  for  these  written 
spelling  lessons  may  be  selected,  they  should  fol- 
low, and  accompany,  if  possible,  the  growth  of  the 
child's  vocabulary.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
go  ahead  of  it.  Neither  the  child  nor  the  mas 
needs  to  know  how  to  write  words  not  in  his  vocab- 
ulary; and,  if  the  child  early  forms  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing a  minute's  attention  to  every  new  word  it  learns 
and  wishes  to  use,  its  spelling  power  will  always 
keep  even  pace  with  its  usable  vocabulary. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  spelling  les- 
son offers  an  opportunity  for  increasing  the  vocab- 
ulary. The  power  to  use  words  comes  from  read- 
ing, conversation,  and  a  knowledge  of  those  sub- 
jects to  which  the  words  belong,  and  no  amount  of 
spelling  of  selected  or  alphabetical  lists  with  defi- 
nitions given  can  help  toward  it.  No  one  can  by 
taking  thought  in  this  manner  add  one  cubit  to  his 
stature.  The  botanist  in  becoming  such  acquires 
a  vocabulary  of  botanical  terms,  as  likewise 
the  chemist,  the  mathematician,  etc.,  each  in  his 
own  line,  and  no  amount  of  Harrington's  lists  can 
give  the  child  the  use  of  the  terms,  without  some 
real  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves.  Of  all 
the  dreary  methods  of  wasting  the  time  and  money 
of  the  children,  the  old-time  dictionary  and  defin- 
ing lessons  and  their  modern  successors,  the  lists 
of  chemical,  mathematical,  geographical,  astron- 
omical and  other  technical  and  semi-technical 
terms  in  the  modern  spelling  books,  are  the  drear- 
iest. A  dictionary  is  for  reference;  a  spelling- 
book  of  this  kind — for  no  good  purpose  whatever. 
Nor  am  I  advocating  the  disuse  of  a  spelling-book 
of  the  right  kind,  nor  even  of  these  lists,  if  used  for  a 
legitimate  purpose. 

SOME   HELPS   TO   SPELLING. 

So  much  for  the  one  method  of  learning  to  spell 
all  words  that  are  in  any  way  irregular  and  for  the 
subconscious  spelling  habit  on  which  we  must  de- 
pend in  all  practical  use  ofspelling.  But  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  burden,  did  every  word  need  to 
be  learned  at  first  in  this  way  and  without  any  help 
of  sound  or  rule.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  teacher 
should  use  wisely  every  real  help. 

The  first  great  help  to  spelling  is  in  the  sound  of 
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the  words,  and  the  hearing  child  should  have  great 
advantage  over  the  deaf  child  in  learning  to  spell. 
If  all  words  are  spoken  correctly,  clearly,  and  dis- 
tinctly, with  proper  accent  and  no  slurring  and 
improper  dulling  and  obscuring  of  syllables  or 
sounds  (improper,  however  fashionable  it  may  be  in 
any  section),  and  if  the  child  has  learned  the  usual 
sounds  of  the  single  letters  and  certain  combina- 
tions of  letters,  as  the  diphthongs,  then  will  the 
task  of  learning  to  spell  be  reduced  by  more  than 
half.  Indeed,  most  of  the  monosyllables  contain- 
ing the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  several  lists 
of  words  containing  other  sounds  may  be  written 
by  the  children  without  any  other  preparation. 
Also  very  many  longer  words,  especially  those 
derived  directly  from  the  Latin,  may  be  written 
with  almost  equal  ease.  But  in  both  cases  they 
should  be  written,  and  not  merely  spelled  orall)' by 
sound. 

This  matter  of  careful  pronunciation  is  more 
important  than  most  teachers  seem  lo  think.  A 
kw  \-ears  ago  I  studied  carefully  the  spelling  of  a 
number  of  advanced  students  whose  spelling  was 
reported  as  "  miserable,"  and  I  found  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  word  was  spelled  as  the  child  pro- 
nounced it:  Babtis,  Adventis,  Jubiter,  sallery, 
seperate,  subjeck,  combustable,  winder,  civul,  etc., 
etc  And  why,  if  one  says  Baptis,  sallery,  seper- 
ate,winder, and  civul,  should  one  not  rL'/vVd- the  same.-" 
Is  incorrect  spelling  a  greater  sin  than  incorrect 
speech.'  Does  incorrect  form  offend  my  eye  any 
more  than  incorrect  sound  offends  my  ear.'  Maj' 
I  not  guess  equally  well  in  either  case  what  one 
would  speak  or  write.'  Indeed,  does  not  the  very  fre- 
quency of  repetition  in  speech  add  to  the  sin.'  A 
teacher  in  a  college  once  said  to  me,  I  do  not  care 
to  say  separate,  salary  and  Ba/tis/,  and  appear 
"stuck  up."  But  why  s/^f//  the  words  correctl}-, 
when  so  large  a  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  spell 
them  another  way.'  Why  not  say,  "Haint  got  to 
do  it,"  and  thus  more  fully  merge  our  speech  into 
that  of  the  majority,  so  as  to  attract  less  attention.' 
And  this  is  no  plea  for  the  sharp,  hissing,  metallic 
speech  of  our  traditional  New  England  school- 
marm.  But  there  is  a  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
speech,  a  right  use  of  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips,  with- 
out which  no  speech  can  be  pleasing  to  listen  to; 
and  the  acquirement  of  this  will  help  wonderfully 
in  learning  to  spell. 

For  giving  full  command  of  this  help  to  spelling, 
no  other  book  yet  published  in  this  country  is 
equal  to  Webster's  Blue-Back.    Properly  used,  it  is 


probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind   ever  published 
in  English.     It  has  seldom  been  properly  used. 

However  valuable  this  help  to  spelling  may  be, 
it  must  be  remembered  it  is  only  a  help.  Our 
spelling  is  too  irregular  for  it  ever  to  be  more. 

The  second  help  is  to  be  found  in  a  knowledge 
of  a  few  simple  rules,  which  may  be  found  in  most 
spelling-books  and  all  dictionaries.  These  are  the 
rules  for  forming  plurals,  doubling  final  consonants, 
omitting  final  f's,  etc.  The)'  should  be  taught  in- 
ductively and  then  applied  to  many  hundreds  of 
words  until  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  and 
in  the  spelling  habit.  The  few  exceptions  to  each 
rule  should,  of  course,  be  taught  with  care. 

A  third  help  is  to  be  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
derivation  of  the  word  and  the  laws  of  euphony. 
One  who  knows  the  Saxon  and  German  parentage 
and  kindred  o{  knight,  knave,  throjigh,  zvring,  will 
understand  and  more  easily  remember  the  kn,  g/i, 
and  lur. 

A  little  knowledge  of  Greek  words  and  our 
method  of  trans-literation  will  help  with  words  con- 
taining ///  and  will  prevent  our  writing  brc/cle, 
for  b/cjcle.  A  knowledge  of  its  derivation  vvill 
help  with  conscience,  recommend,  session  and 
cession.  But  evidently  this  help  is  not  for  the 
earliestschool  years.  When  the  pupil  has  acquired 
the  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  use  this  help, 
or  when  he  comes  to  the  use  of  the  larger  diction- 
aries he  should  make  full  use  of  it. 

Of  all  subjects,  spelling  should  be  the  easiest 
learned,  and  it  will  be  some  day,  when  we  teachers 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
greatest  English  scholars,  and  write  the  language 
as  it  should  be  written.  But  the  task  is  not  now 
an  easy  one,  as  every  teacher  knows  all  too  well. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  help  to  relieve  it 
of  some  of  its  unnecessary  confusion  and  dead 
weight  of  traditional  misuse,  and  to  point  out  a  sure 
way,  which,  if  consistently  followed,  will,  without 
unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  energy,  result  in  an 
ability  to  write  with  certainty  and  correctness  the 
words  which  the  child  may  at  any  time  have  con- 
quered for  his  own  and  incorporated  into  his  usable 
vocabulary. 

It  is  only  to  be  added  that  as  soon  as  possible 
the  child  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
for  spelling  as  well  as  for  pronunciations  and  mean- 
ings, and  he  must  remember  that  to  let  a  paper  go 
from  his  hand  with  misspelled  words  is  a  sign  of  care- 
lessness and  indolence  as  well  as  of  ignorance.  Un- 
less one  is  sure  of  the  spelling,  it  must  be  looked  up. 
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Science  Teaching,     il. 


D.    L.    EARNEST,    ATHENS,    GA. 

Let  us  apply  some  of  tlie  principles  previously 
presented  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics. 

"I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean  by  all 
those  abstract  principles;  if  I  could  understand 
them  I  could  teach  as  well  as  the  writer  of  them," 
says  the  puzzled  teacher,  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  his  complaint.  "Why  don't  you  show  us  what 
to  do — teach  us  by  example.'  I  don't  care  anything 
about  so  much  theory — you  fellows  say  you  are  try- 
ing to  help  us;  show  us  a  better  way,  or  at  least 
show  us  how  we  may  find  its  beginning.  Give  us 
a  lift  instead  of  telling  us  how  to  bear  our  burdens." 

This  is  the  plea  of  an  untrained,  helpless  mind, 
and  we  with  spirit  say,  "The  great  trouble  with 
you  is  lack  of  knowledge;  your  educational  advan- 
tages have  been  poor,  your  reading  limited;  your 
intellectual  horizon  can  be  touched  with  your 
finger.  You  should  know  more  and  think  more 
upon  it." 

"You  have  hit  my  case  exactly;  now  show  me, 
for  instance,  how  I  can  do  anything  in  physics — I 
have  no  aparalus.  Can  I  not  do  something  in  sci- 
ence without  books  and  apparatus.'" 

If  this  is  an  honest  inquiry,  let  it  receive  fair 
treatment. 

Books  are  not  to  be  despised ;  if  you  can  do  better 
than  your  book,  write  a  new  one — your  pupil  needs 
to  study. 

What  is  the  scientific  method  of  experimenting.' 
Suppose  we  wish  to  teach  the  full  idea  of  ELAS- 
TICITY. 

Materials:     Rubber    band;    Ball;  Stick;  String. 

Extend  the  band;  compress  the  ball.  Pupil 
describes  the  results — fully.  How  were  the  experi- 
ments different.'     How  alike.' 

A  straight  stick  is  bent,  a  bent  stick  is  straight- 
ened; a  string  is  twisted — untwisted — released  in 
each  case.  Treat  experiments  as  before:  what 
were  the  results.'  How  unlike.'  How  alike.'  The 
pupil  will  now  see  the  common  fact  in  all  these 
experiments — that  these  bodies  all  have  a  tendtfhcy 
to  regain  any  form  or  volume  which  has  been 
changed,  and  may  then  learn  that  they  are  elastic 
bodies  and  that  this  property  or  tendency  is  named 
elasticity. 

"Now,  class,  name  some  elastic  bodies.  Some 
that  are  not  elastic." 

If  they  are  sufficiently  advanced,  the  distinction 
between  elasticity  of  extension,  compression,  ten- 


sion and  flexion  may  be  taught,  without  further 
experiments.  "Class,  name  an  illustration  of 
each  kind."  "  How  would  you  class  a  spiral  spring.' 
a  buggy  spring.' a  football.'  a  marble.'  Name  some 
of  the  uses  of  elasticity."  "  Describe  the  conditions 
on  earth  if  there  were  no  elasticity." 

Wherein  is  the  above  an  appeal  to  observation; 
reason;  memory;  imagination.' 

Science  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  valuable  aid 
to  intellectual  vigor,  but  also  for  its  practical  appli- 
cations; and  its  intellectual  value  may  be  increased 
by  studying  out  practical  applications  for  all  scien- 
tific acquisitions. 

Any  one  can  drop  a  book  to  illustrate  the  Law 
of  Gravitation,  but  it  will  be  a  livelier  appeal  to 
the  class  if  they  are  called  upon  for  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  its  value  to  them — let  them  suppose  it 
reversed  and  estimate  the  results.  Children  will 
find  great  fun  in  describing  the  flying  hats  and 
apples,  and  be  greatly  amused  at  the  efforts  of  the 
man  born  tired  trying  to  sit  down.  After  a  merry 
game  of  this  kind  a  lesson  may  be  driven  home — 
a  wise  and  loving  Heavenly  Father  made  the  earth 
with  its  present  beneficent  laws.  Have  you  ever 
thanked  God  for  the  Law  of  Gravitation.'  Bless 
your  dear  heart,  my  friend,  if  you  will  go  deep  into 
science  you  will  get  clearer,  closer  views  of  Provi- 
dence than  can  be  gained  from  all  the  books — if 
you  start  in  the  proper  spirit — and  I  want  to  whis- 
per it  in  your  ear  that  more  than  ten  years  of  labor 
in  this  line  have  chased  away  the  specters  of  ma- 
terialism by  which  I  was  haunted  at  the  outset. 

I  am  grateful  now  for  friction — are  you.'  Are 
you  not  glad  that  things  adhere.'  Think  of  your 
shoestrings,  your  buttons,  your  sewing,  your  hat, 
your  clothing,  your  food  when  you  cut  it  or  chew 
it,  your  chair  when  you  sit  upon  it  or  when  you  try 
to  get  it  to  stand  still!  My  boy,  are  you  not  glad 
that  God  thought  of  adhesion.'  Are  you  sorry  now 
that  the  dirt  sticks  to  your  hands  when  you  play  or 
the  mud  to  your  coat  when  you  fall.' 

Are  you  sure  that  you  clearly  see  the  point  of 
this.'  I  want  to  tell  }'ou  thai*  a  study  that  can  be 
intimately  related  to  life  as  we  find  it,  and  which 
may  be  made  to  help  our  dull  eyes  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  things  and  our  relations  to  them  and  their 
wise  Designer,  is  a  great  thing  for  a  teacher,  weary 
of  the  deadening  influence  which  formalism  has 
over  a  living  spirit.     I  think  this;  don't  you.' 

Have  you  the  idea  of  science  teaching.'  The 
next  article  will  suggest  some  helps  in  making 
apparatus. 
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Enjflish  in  Our  Schools.*  While  we  have  no  figures  as  to  the  preparation  in 

..  „,-.   .,.,.     V.    n  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  no  one  can   con- 

PRINCIPAL  J.    \V.    CANADA,    CHAPEL   HILL,    N.    C.  „      ■             t                 i 

ceive  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  men  offermg  themselves 

In  this   paper  the   main   question  is  in  regard  to  in  these  subjects  without  adequate  preparation. 

the  preparation  in  English  for  entrance  to  college.  Not  less  interesting  are  the  fignres  in  regard  to 

I  have  taken  the  University,  Trinity,  Davidson,  and  students  from  affiliated  schools  and  those  who  offer 

Wake   Forest,  as  the   four   institutions  of  the  state  for  examination: 

without  preparatory  departments,  and  with  stated 

^     ,-  .  "  J  ,  1  „,i  »„  Number  offering  certificate  at  University.    82 

reciuirements  for  entrance,  and  have  endeavored  to  v,      ■         -          r             •      ■ 

'  .  .  ,  Number  otienng  for  examination 19 

get  at  the  facts  m  regard  to  the  preparation  of  stu-  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  certificate  at  Trinity 25 

dents  offering  themselves  for  first  year  English.  Number  offering  for  examination 25 

The  statistics   given   are   necessarily  few,  and   I  Numberofferingfor  examination  at  Wake  Forest.  75 
have  none  of  other    departments    with    which   to 

compare  them.     From  the  figures  alone  it  may  not  I  have  no  figures  for  Davidson  in  regard   to  this 

be  possible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  work  pomt. 

done,  and  to  find   out  in  what  respect  the   instruc-  ^f  the   226  students,  107,  or  47    per  cent.,  came 

tion  in    English  in  the  schools  is    deficient.     But  ^om  the  schools  as   prepared,  and  of  87  men   per- 

they  afford  some  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  mitted  to  enter  the  freshman  class  at  the  Univers- 

the  work  as  the  men  in  the  colleges  to  which  the  ity  on   conditions,  34  brought  letters  stating  that 

pupils  eo  regard  it.                      .  they  were  prepared  for  the  sophomore  class.     The 

I  addressed  a  number  of  questions  to  the  profes-  remaining  1 19,  or  53  per  cent.,  stood  examinations 

sorsofEnglishintheinstitutionsnamed,withresults  with   results  as   follows:     Number   passed  without 

as  follows:  conditions,  6,  or  5    per  cent.;  number  passed  with 

conditions,  83,  or  70   percent.;  number  failed   en- 

Universitv.  t-     I    •  ,.-.          „,                  t 

tirely,  30,  or  25  per  cent. 

Number  new  students  entering loi  „,,..,- 

..      ,         ..  f    .    ■,                ■                               ,,  borne  additional  ngures  in  regard  to  the  students 

Number  satisfactorily  prepared 13  fa                      & 

Number  conditioned 87  at    the    University  may  be    given.     The  showing 

Number  refused  i  would    be  about  the  same   at  the  other  colleges. 

Trinity.  though  I  have  not  the  detailed   information.     The 

Number  new  students  entering .'       50  University  has  a  form  of  certificate  to  be  filled  out 

Number  satisfactorily  prepared 8  by  the  teachers   in  the  affiliated  schools,  giving  a 

Number  conditioned 38  complete  record    of   the    books  studied,   the   time 

Number  failed 4  spent   on  the  subject,  and   the  work  done  in  each. 

Davidson.  Of  82   only   10  were  properly  filled   out,   and  6  of 

Number  new  students  entering 3,  these   came  from    one  school.     The  remaining  72 

urn  er  sa  is  ac  on  >  prepare   17  not- showing  the  work  done  by  the  students,  they 

Number  conditioned n  ,      ,         ,        °      .        ,      .  ,             ,.  .           .        .  ,        ,. 

Number  failed  '■^         admitted  with  conditions  in  either  liter- 
ature or  rhetoric.     This  point  in  regard  to  the  cer- 

^Vake  Forest  *                  <=> 

M  „.     '   '     ,  A  ^,      .    ■  tificates  seems  to  show  that  either  the  teachers  in 

Number  new  students  entering 75 

Numbersatisfactorily  prepared None  ^'""^  schools  are  careless  in  Coming  up  to  the  require- 

Number  conditioned 50  ments  given  to  the  affiliated  schools,  and  stated  in 

Number  failed 25  the   catalogue,  or   that  the   pupils  themselves  are 

Tv,^^^   fi^, .,..,.    ...,  t  tu                            ,.     ■  grossly  negligent  in  regard   to  the   matter.     This 

Ihese   figures,  and   they    are  accurate  in   most  .^  ■  ,    r  ,        r^ 

cases,  and  approximately  correct  in  all,  show  that  "■;*•fi^^t^^  '^.  accepted   from   the  affiliated  schools 

of  257  students  entering  first  year  English  'only  38  °"'y'  ^"'^  "  '"^^"^^^^  '^  &'^«  ^  "'•''e^'  ^"^  detailed 

or  15  per  cent.,  were  regarded  as  thoroughly  pre-  ^^^'^"^'^"^  °^  ^^^  preparatory  work  done, 

pared  for  the  work;   184.  or  72   per  cent     were  ad-  °'"  ^^^  ^^  ""^^  '"^^  conditions  entering  the  Uni- 

mitted  on  conditions,  and  35,  or  13  per  cent    were  '''"'"^^'  ^'  """"^  conditioned  in  literature  and  16  on 

excluded  by  reason  of  failure  to  pass  the  required  '^'^^''"^'  ^""^^  «"  ^"^^-     Of  75  men  at  Wake  For- 

examinations;  85  per  cent,  were  not  fully  prepared  ^^^'    ^°  ''''"'^  admitted,  all  of  whom  were   more  or 

— —            ,,  ,      ,  less  conditioned  on  some  part  of  the  four  classics 

•  A  paper  rciui  bcfnrfi  the  Association  of  Academies  of  North  Caro-  r               t-    ,      i                     •         . 

Una,  iiaieigh,  December 88, 1898.  from  which  the  examination  was  set;  and  25  were 
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so  deficient  in  grammar,  rhetoric  and  reading  as  to 
be  excluded  altogether  from  the  class.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  professor,  "Pity  they  couldn't  be 
excluded  from  college."  Is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask 
here  if  they  would  not  have  been  excluded  from  any 
one  of  the  four  institutions  for  showing  such  pro- 
found ignorance  of  any  other  subject  for  which  they 
offered  themselves.' 

It  would  seem  that  students  are  deficient  maijily 
in  literature,  or  the  reading  and  study  of  the  classics 
required  for  entrance.  But  poor  preparation  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric  is  just  as  evident  after  some 
work  has  been  done  by  the  pupil  to  give  the  pro- 
fessor an  opportunity  to  test  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to  apply  any  principles  he  may  know.  In  fact,  one 
professor  reports:  "The  lack  of  preparation  in 
English  is  mainly  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  the 
elements  of  compositien.  Students  come  who  say 
they  have  never  been  required  to  write  any  form  of 
exercise  or  composition  in  all  their  school  experi- 
ence." No  doubt  this  was  the  experience  of  most 
of  us  in  our  own  school  days.  It  certainly  was 
mine,  though  I  had  an  excellent  teacher  in  English, 
a  gentleman  who  has  since  held  an  important  place 
in  English  in  one  of  our  institutions,  and  who  is 
now  professor  in  a  prominent  Southern  college 
This  may  explain  such  a  condition,  but  it  can  fur- 
nish no  justification  for  it. 

We  men  of  the  preparatory  schools  surely  must  be 
laboring  under  a  woeful  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  the  work  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  enable  our 
students  to  pursue  with  advantage  the  courses  of 
English  as  given  in  the  colleges.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  exactions  are  too  great, 
for  the  requirements  have  not  been  placed  arbitra- 
rily by  the  college  men,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  classes  of  institutions;  and  there  is 
unanimity  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
work  to  be  done.  From  the  facts  before  us  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  is  not  done  as  it  should  be; 
and  though  it  may  not  be  pleasant  to  do  so,  we 
must  admit  that  the  fault  is  ours.  Let  us  confront 
the  conditions  as  they  are,  try  to  see  our  defects, 
and  make  an  effort  to  remedy  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  students  of  our  schools  do 
not  know  how  to  write.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
learn  to  use  our  mother  tongue,  and  that  is  by 
using  it.  To  learn  to  write  well  we  must  have 
incessant  practice.  If  we  would  have  our  pupils 
know  anything  of  value  aboutgrammarand  rhetoric, 
it  must  be  how  to  apply  them  in  writing.  It  is  of 
no  value  whatever  to  the   pupil  to   memorize  rule 


after  rule  and  then  not  be  able  to  write  a  decent 
paragraph.  What  we  want  is  the  good  paragraph. 
If  the  pupil  can  write  one  it  is  more  than  likely  he 
knows  something  about  its  formal  structure.  Even 
if  he  does  not,  the  loss  is  not  so  great.  He  must 
be  able  to  write  a  good  paragraph,  and  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  write  it  is  by  doing  so. 

There  is  another,  and  not  less  important,  side  of 
the  work  in  English:  the  side  of  the  literature. 
Literature  is  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
formal,  or  the  use  of  the  author  as  the  model,  and 
from  the  culture  value  it  has  in  an  education  as  the 
genial  spirit  of  the  master  mind  informs  and  shapes 
the  plastic  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  past  decade 
has  seen  a  rapid  advance  in  both  the  preparation 
of  suitable  editions  of  the  best  material  for  study 
and  the  development  and  application  of  methods 
of  study. 

Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  the  literature  on 
writing,  on  the  use  of  English.  Pupils  must  have 
models.  The  experience  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this.  They  must  have  words 
and  ideas,  their  views  must  be  enlarged  before  they 
can  write.  The  day  has  passed  when  pupils  were 
expected  to  write  edifying  essays  on  Spring,  Flow- 
ers, and  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  Now  the  pupil 
has  given  him  the  subject  matter  in  such  form  that 
he  can  assimilate  it,  and,  using  the  author  himself 
as  a  model  of  style  and  expression,  he  can  write  a 
good  paper  that  is  entirely  his  own. 

If  the  personal  reference  be  pardoned,  I  can  best 
illustrate  my  meaning  here  by  giving  my  own  ex- 
perience with  classes  in  English  for  the  past  three 
years.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  work  done  in  my 
senior  year,  after  some  years  of  careful  writing  and 
study;  but  we  all  have  the  pupvls  some  years  in 
English  before  we  let  them  go  as  prepared,  so  my 
plan  has  no  great  difficulties  in  its  way.  After  a 
careful  study  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  with 
reference  to  choice  of  words,  paragraph  structure, 
sentences  and  thought — just  here  let  me  say  by 
way  of  parenthesis  that  pupils  will  read  poetry 
with  broader  views  and  greater  appreciation  after 
a  careful  study  of  Poe's  Essay  on  the  Poetic  Prin- 
ciple and  Macaulay's  views  as  set  forth  in  the  first 
part  of  his  essay — I  assign  them  a  lengthy  theme 
on  the  subject  of  Milton  as  a  Puritan.  I  give  them 
an  outline  and  references,  of  course.  On  their  part, 
considerable  reading  and  collating  notes  is  neces- 
sary. They  read  either  Macaulay,  Hume  or  Green 
to  obtain  the  historical  facts  as  to  the  origin  and 
growth    of  Puritanism,    and  what    it  stood    for  in 
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English  history,  as  well  as  the  type  of  man  it  pro- 
duced. Then  a  careful  study  of  Milton's  life  from 
any  good  biography  gives  them  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  man  in  his  poetry,  his  politics  and  religion, 
preparing  them  to  see  him  in  proper  relation  to  his 
age  and  a  representation  of  the  best  it  stood  for. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  I  find  in 
the  papers  distinct  traces  of  the  authors  read,  and 
they  are  all  worthy  of  use  as  models  of  terse  prose, 
careful  work  in  selecting  essential  matter  from  the 
great  mass  available,  and  well  written  themes  from 
every  standpoint.  Such  a  piece  of  work  means 
real  growth  in  mind  and  spirit  for  the  pupil,  and 
gives  him  a  confidence  in  himself  that  goes  far 
toward  making  his  writing  a  pleasure  and  not  a 
dreaded  task,  as  too  often  is  the  case. 

But  to  go  to  the  other,  the  culture,  value  of  the 
literature.  There  is,  however,  an  intermediary  value 
that  is  overlooked  almost  entirely;  of  this  we  shall 
speak  before  going  to  the  culture  value  proper. 
This  is  the  value  of  literature  as  a  mental  discip- 
line. The  professors  in  the  colleges  complain 
that  the  students  do  not  know  how  to  think  when 
they  come  to  such  subjects  as  psychology,  political 
econom}-,  and  some  branches  of  science.  They 
may  have  their  powers  of  observation  developed  as 
we  come  to  have  more  nature  study  and  science  in 
our  schools;  they  now  have  the  language  faculties 
developed  by  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German, 
and,  of  course,  plenty  of  mathematics;  but  they 
need  to  be  taught  to  have,  and  to  express,  views  of 
their  own  on  the  subjects  under  consideration. 
History  in  the  preparatory  schools  cannot  give 
this  power,  for  it  must  at  this  stage,  be  getting 
facts  for  further  deductions.  Literature  is,  there- 
fore, the  only  study  that  can  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  teach  our  pupils  to  think,  and  to  know  the 
workings  of  their  own  minds.  The  fact  that 
the  teaching  of  logic  and  of  formal  rhetoric  is  so 
often  done  by  one  man  shows  the  close  relation  of 
the  two.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  illustrate  this 
point,  but  anyone  who  has  carried  a  class  through 
a  consideration  of  Poe's  Poetic  Principle,  Mac- 
aulay's  Thesis  that  as  civilization  advances  poetry 
declines,  and  through  the  terse,  vascular  para- 
graphs of  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  toward  mak- 
ing our  pupils  think  for  themselves.  For  the  sake 
of  the  models  of  style,  and  for  the  development  of 
the  reasoning  powers  let  us  give  our  pupils  more 
good  prose. 

We  are  ready  now  to  speak  a  word  of  the  culture 


value  of  literary  study.  Here  the  ground  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  tread  with  firmness  that  we  scarcely  know 
how  to  approach  it.  The  influence  is  to  be  felt 
rather  than  to  be  seen.  We  cannot  get  at  the  def- 
inite results  so  well,  but  b)'  reason  of  the  elusions 
of  the  spirit  it  is  all  the  more  keenly  felt.  The 
field  is  broad  here,  as  broad  as  life  itself.  Our  work 
in  the  preparatory  schools  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant, too,  because  the  minds  and  souls  in  our  keep- 
ing are  as  yet  uninformed,  and  easy  forthe  hand  of 
the  moulder.  It  behooves  us  to  choose  well  the 
literature  we  shall  use,  and  to  approach  with  rev- 
erence the  great  work  we  have  in  our  power  to  do. 

Literature  and  history  are  the  culture  studies, 
but  history  is  only  a  record  of  the  acts  and  life  of 
a  people  as  written  by  some  one  far  from  them, 
and  often  a  stranger  to  their  spirit,  while  literature 
is  the  history  of  their  thoughts  and  emotions  as 
written  by  themselves.  In  it  we  must  look  for  the 
civilization  of  an  age,  and  through  it  comes  the 
vitalizing  spirit  of  all  progress.  In  the  literature, 
therefore,  we  must  look  for  what  is  best  for  the 
moral  and  aesthetic  development  of  the  race,  and 
apply  this  in  our  education.  True  we  cannot 
always  say  when  a  pupil  has  assimilated  the  truths 
set  before  him  by  the  genial  spirit  of  the  master 
for  this  is  not  so  evident  a  point  as  the  matter  of 
capitalization  and  the  admixture  of  periodic  and 
loose  sentences.  But  in  character  and  life  we  can 
see  how  much  the  young  pupil  has  come  under  the 
genial  influences  of  the  kindly  whole-souled  Irving, 
the  strong,  self-reliant,  fertile  mind  of  Franklin, 
the  wierd,  but  charming  Poe,  the  direct  and  clear 
sight  of  Macaulay,  and  the  sweeping  comprehen- 
sion of  Shakespeare. 

The  pupil  may  be  able  to  write  a  faultless  style 
as  regards  grammar  and  rhetoric,  yet  this  may  be  life- 
less because  he  lacks  the  life-giving  spirit  breathed 
into  him  by  the  master-minds  of  literature;  but 
if  his  soul  is  alive  to  the  beauties  of  classic  authors, 
and  his  whole  being  is  quick  with  fancy,  imagina- 
tion, and  sympathy,  his  ideas  will  clothe  themselves 
in  forms,  perhaps  not  always  regular,  but  never 
without  freshness  and  life,  and  these  in  themselves 
are  almost  enough  to  constitute  a  good  style. 

Let  us,  therefore,  with  the  facts  before  us  and 
seeing  clearly  our  needs,  address  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  bringing  our  pupils  to  the  high  standard  of 
ability  in  writing,  of  clearness  and  independence  in 
thinking,  and  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
what  is  good  in  literature,  that  we  owe  to  the  col- 
leges, to  ourselves  and  to  our  pupils. 
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Drawing  in  Primary  Grades II.* 


BERNHARD   GUTMANN,    SUPERVISOR   OF   DRAWING,    LYNCH- 
BURG, VA. 


The  children  are   now  far  enough  advanced  to 


such  lessons  two  kinds  of  models  may  be  used. 
Either  a  very  large  one,  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
placed  upon  the  teacher's  desk,  enabling  every 
child  to  see  it,  or  a  small  model  for  each  desk;  or, 
still  better,  one  for  each  child.     A  great  number  of 


begin  with  curved  lines,  and,  in  order  not  to  change  models  will  prove  too  expensive  for  most  schools, 
the  figures  too  abruptly,  we  place  curves  first  in  a  and  it  is  here  that  such  a  material  as  clay  proves  its 
square,   and   draw   very  slight  ones,  around  either      value.     The   "sphere"   may   be  explained   to   the 
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the  diagonals  or  the  diameters,  making  them  grad- 
ually bolder  until  we  end  this  exercise  with  a  circle 
in  a  square.  The  latter  may  then  be  omitted,  the 
diameters  alone  forming  the  foundation  and  guiding 
points  for  the  circle  to  be  drawn  around  them, and  this 
series  of  lessons  closes  bj'  executing  a  circle  with- 
out any  construction  lines  whatever.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  lessons  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
practice  free  arm   movement,   by  drawing  spirals. 


ellipses,  and  circles,  without  touching  the  paper 
with  the  hand.  After  some  practice  it  will  not  be 
found  difficult  to  make  these  figures  by  moving  the 
pencil  first  from  right  to  left  and  then  vice  versa. 
Nevertheless  the  lines  should  still  appear  gray.  For 
practice  draw  the  same  figures  on  the  blackboard, 
making  them  quite  large. 

Having  advanced  to  this  point  we  should  change 
the  lessons  somewhat  and  stimulate  the  interest  by 
introducing  drawing  from  nature  or  models.  The 
study  may  be  based  upon  a  few  type  solids,  such  as 
the  sphere,  cube,  pyramid,  and  cylinder. 

It  is  advisable  to  commence  with  the  sphere, 
because  it  does  not  show  any  foreshortening.     For 

*AU  rights  reserved. 


class,  and  each  child  provided  with  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  inexpensive  clay.  After  the  e.xplanation  is 
given,  each  child  proceeds  to  form  its  own  model, 
giving  it  the  required  shape  with  the  tips  of  its 
fingers. 

Do  not  roll  the  clay  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
The  heat  of  the  hands  will  cause  the  moisture  of 
the  clay  to  evaporate,  and  it  will  crack  and  become 
unmanageable  The  clay  should  be  taken  in  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  and  while  one  finger  presses 
on  one  side  another  should  press  the  opposite  side. 

After  the  sphere  is  completed  in  this  way,  call 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  light  and  shadow. 
The  light  should  alwa}'s  enter  the  room  from  one 
side  only,  as  cross  lights  are  very  hard  to  repre- 
sent and  will  cause  complications;  therefore  a  suit- 
able room  should  be  selected.  The  attention 
shoi'ld  be  called  not  only  to  the  light  and  shadow 
on  the  sphere,  but  also  to  the  shadow  which  the 
sphere  throws  upon  the  desk  or  other  object  upon 
which  it  rests.  Simple  and  logical  explanations 
should  be  given,  and  the  children  asked  to  draw 
the  outline  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  large  as 
possible,  but  never  laiger  than  the  model  itself 
This  done,  the  shadow  may  be  outlined  and  filled 
in  with  a  solid  gray  tone. 

We  give  no  attention  to  the  light  reflected  by  the 
table  on  which  the  model  rests.  We  must,  how- 
ever, show  the  shadow  which  it  throws  upon  the 
latter;  for  without  this,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
sphere  were  suspended  in  mid-air.  To  complete 
the  picture,  we  also  must  represent  a  background, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  darker  than  the  model, 
otherwise  the  drawing  will  appear  to  project  from 
the  paper.     Many  people  seem  to  think  a  drawing  or 
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painting  is  especially  well  done  if  it  is  so  drawn  or 
painted  as  to  appear  to  project  from  the  paper  or 
canvas.  But  this  idea  is  false.  Such  a  drawing 
is  not  only  inartistic  but  incorrect,  because  the 
plane  upon  which  an  object  is  represented  must 
project  from  under  it  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  proper  support.  This  being  the  case,  tlie 
plane  must  appear  nearer  the  observer,  giving 
the  main  object  the  appearance  of  standing  back 
from  the  front  edge.  The  picture  plane  also  is 
imagined  in  front  of  the  object  and  not  behind;  it 
is  therefore  evident,  that  the  object  should  go  back 
into  the  space,  and  not  come  forward.  There  are 
some  exceptional  cases,  of  course;  for  instance,  when 
the  object  overhangs,  or  a  suspended  object  pro- 
jects from  the  wall  or  background.  But  in  all  other 
cases  it  would  be  incorrect.  From  the  foregoing 
it  becomes  evident  that  we  should  make  the  object 
appear  to  go  back  into  the  space.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  providing  a  background.  The 
light  and  shade  of  the  background  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  figure.  The  strokes  of  the  back- 
ground should  be  drawn  towards  the  object  or 
away  from  it,  and  not  following  the  outline.  This 
latter  mode  always  gives  an  inartistic  effect.  Guided 
b)'  these  directions,  the  pupils  may  now  fill  in  the 
background,  completing  the  drawing.  This  will 
cause  the  outlines  of  the  main  object  drawn  at  the 
beginning  to  disappear.  Strongly  defined  outlines 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  flat  back,  and  give  the 
impression  that  the  object  is  fastened  to  the  back- 
ground. But  if  the  outline  blends  with 
the  light  and  shadow,  the  object  will 
retain  its  natural  appearance,  and,  if 
round  or  curved,  will  present  the  effect 
of  distance  between  it  and  its  back- 
ground. 

Aft^r  the  drawing  is  done,  the  clay 
may  be  collected,  placed  in  a  barrel  and 
moistened    with   a  damp  rag. 

The  ne.xt  few  lessons  should  be  given  from  objects 
whose  shape  is   based  upon  the  sphere;  as  apples. 


should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  required 
to  draw  their  own  apple  or  the  one  m  front  of  them 
and  not  "an  apple".  Generally  they  will  draw  a 
figure  resembling  a  circle  bent  in  on  top  and  bot-  I 
tom,  showing  a  stem  at  the  top.  1  he  child  knows 
how  an  apple  looks.  He  has,  however,  not  yet 
learneil  to  see  sufficient!)-  well  and  critically,  and 
is  therefore  deceived  by  the  little  knowledge  he 
has  acquired.  This  state  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult ones  a  teacher  has  to  overcome  in  children  as 
well  as  in  grown  people.  They  have  seen  reprc-  M 
sentations  of  objects  which  have  impressed  them-  ■ 
selves  on  their  mind,  hence  they  think  they  know 
how  they  look,  and  insist  in  putting  on  paper  their 
false  ideas.  If  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing his  pupil  that  he  has  not  seen  or  observed 
correctly  until  he  has  reproduced  to  a  fair  extent 
the  object  he  has  before  him,  he  has  gained  very 
much.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes made  by  children  regarding  the  stem  in  the 
apple.  The  child  will  see  his  error  instantly  if  the 
instructor  places  his  finger  on  that  part  of  the  ap- 
ple which  is  farthest  away  from  the  child,  and  asks 
if  he  can  see  that  part  of  the  apple  behind  the  stem. 
If  he  does,  let  him  draw  it.  The  children  will  want 
to  put  in  all  irregularities  and  spots,  but  we  omit 
these  and  proceed  to  shade  and  place  a  background 
as  in  the  former  lessons  on  the  sphere.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  children  will  take  such  notice  of 
minor  details  and  copy  them  long  before  the  main 
object  is  done. 


oranges,    peaches,   etc.     Each   child  should  bring 
his  own  model.     The  special  attention  of  the  pupils 


i?,5-. 


The  teacher  should  point  out  to  the  pupils  that 
they  must  proceed  with  the  parts  after  the  order  of 
their  importance;  first  the  whole,  then  the  details. 
The  details  should  not  be  made  so  prominent  as  to 
disturb  the  impression  of  the  whole,  as  they  are  of 
minor  importance. 

The  next  lesson  may  be  based  upon  the  hemis- 
phere. The  teacher  should  show  the  children  the 
hemisphere  from  many  different  positions,  taking 
the  opportunity  to  tell  the  class  about  the  circle,  half- 
circle,  etc.  First  show  the  flat  side  of  the  hemis- 
phere, which  will  appear  as  a  circle,  then  gradually 
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turn  one  side  away  from  them,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  width  remains  always  the 
same,  while  the  height  seems  to  decrease  on 
account  of  the  increasing  obliquity  of  the  solid  to 
the  plain  of  the  eyes.  This  brings  a  new  factor 
into  our  drawings,  which  will  make  the  study  infi- 
nitely more  interesting.  It  enables  us  to  represent 
the  foreshortening,  omitted  until  now. 

The  introduction  of  the  foreshortening  is  of 
greatest  importance  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
ground  work  is  necessary.  However,  if  the  idea  is 
properly  grasped  by  the  pupils,  the  whole  work 
becomes  not  only  interesting  but  fascinating,  both 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil. 


A  Lefson  on  Woodland   Carpenters. 


T.    GILBERT     PK.AKSON,    UNlVKKblTY    OF    NORTH    CAROLIN.\. 

There    are   ten   species   of  Woodpeckers    which 
occur  in  vario'is  parts  of  X'orth  Carolina.     At  least 


E>om  "  Bird-Lll'e.''     Copyright.  1-":.  hy  Ii    \jijil,'t..n  ,y  l'.>. 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER. 
Length,  6*75  inches.    Male,  upper  parts  black  and  white,  nape  scarlet ;  under 
parts  white.    Female^  similar,  but  no  scarlet  on  nape. 


four  of  this  number  are  well  known  over  a  greater 
portion  of  the  state.  They  are  wood-carpenters, 
drilling  holes  for  their  nests  in  living  or  dead  trees. 
All  are  insect-loving  birds,  and  spend  much  time 
in  capturing  and  feeding  upon  various  species  of 
insects  and  their  young,  which  are  called  larva;. 
They  cling  to  the  sides  of  trees  by  propping  with 
their  stiff  tail  feather  and  holding  with  their  feet, 
which  are  arranged  with  two  toes  in  front  and  two 
behind. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  member  of  the  Wood- 
pecker famil>'  is  the  little  black  and  white  spotted 
Downy.  He  is  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  most 
active  of  the  Woodpeckers,  for  he  always  appears 
to  be  busy.  We  may  see  him  climbing  up  the 
huge  trunk  of  some  old  oak,  pausing  a  second  here 
and  there  to  give  a  quick  tap  on  the  bark  to  learn 
if  all  is  solid  wood  inside.  Again  he  will  pause  as 
the  peculiar  sound  given  back  from  his  tap  indi- 
cates that  an  insect  is  lurking  within.  And  now 
the  resounding  blows  of  his  little  chisel 
fall  thick  and  [fast,  sending  the  chips  in 
every  direction.  In  vain  does  the  plump 
larva:  fattening  on  the  sap  of  the  tree 
retreat  into  its  hole.  A  gleam  of  daylight 
shoots  along  the  cavity,  an  instant  later 
and  the  spear-like  tongue  ofthe  Woodpeck- 


er has  impaled  its  victim  and  jerked  it  forth. 
Then  on  up  the  tree  he  goes,  perhaps 
without  further  incident  until  well  among 
the  limbs,  when  he  suddenly  flies  to  a 
neighboring  tree,  dropping  as  he  does  so 
to  a  point  near  its  base,  and  begins  to  as- 
cend this  trunk  as  he  did  the  one  before. 

Thus  the  Downy  Woodpeckers  labor 
on,  day  by  day,  through  the  year,  destroy- 
ing millions  of  harmful  insects  which,  ^if 
unmolested,  would  have  done  a  vast  in- 
jury to  the  groves  and  orchards.  They 
are  sometimes  called  Sapsuckers,  and  are 
accused  of  drilling  holes  in  the  bark  of 
trees  for  the  purpose  of 'drinking  the  sap 
that  flows  into  the  holes.  That,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  The  bird  which  does  this 
is  another  kind  of  Woodpecker.  The 
small  holes  which  the  Downy  makes  in 
trees  do  not  reach  the  inner  bark  except 
when  the  bird  is  bent  on  securing  some 
harmful  intruder. 
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while,  ever  and   again,  the    Chickadee   shakes   his 
black  cap  and,   "  Merrily  sings   his  chick-a-dee-dee 


WOODPECKER'S  FOOT. 

• 

Like  most  of  the  other  Woodpeckers  in  the  state, 
this  one  is  a  resident  with  us  the  entire  year,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  equally  all  seasons.  When  yoj  find 
him  in  your  orchard  on  a  bright,  cold  morning  in 
January,  he  has  that  same  busy,  contented  air 
which  you  noticed  when  first  making  his  acquaint- 
ance, perhaps  on  some  warm,  spring  day.  He 
appears  so  happy  and  buoyant  at  all  times  that  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  hid  away  under  his 
little  white  vest  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  ecstasy 
of  springtime  and  youth. 

He  likes  cheerful  company  also,  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  most  of  the  forest  voices  are  silent 
and  the  cold  winds  are  howling  around  the  trunks 
of  the  old  knotted  oak  and  elin  trees.  Then  he 
likes   to   hunt  up  his  friends,  the  little  gray  Tufted 


TUi-TEU  TITMOUSE. 

[From  "Village  and  Fielil ",  by  Florence  A.  Merriam,  bv  permission 
of  llougliton,  MilHin  &  Company,  Boston.] 

Titmouse*  and  the  light-hearted  Chickadee. t  To- 
gether they  spend  the  time  in  little  bands,  patrol- 
ing  the  woodland,  searching  out  from  their  hiding 
places  the  eggs  of  insects  stowed  away  under  the 
bark  until  the  warm  spring  sun  should  hatch  them. 
They  form  a  merry  company,  these  little  forest 
rangers,  and  never  lack  for  music  as  they  march' 
The  shrill  piping  pcto,  pcto,  peto,  of  the  Titmouse 
mingles  with  the  tenor  drum  fap,  tap,  of  the  Downy, 

•In  color  the  Tufteil  Titmouse  is  jrray  above  with  a  black  forehead, 
white  under  parts,  and  sidt<8  washed  with  rufus.  It  is  8i.\  Inches  in 
lenifth,  and  has  a  conspicuous  crest  by  which  it  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized     It  is  a  common  bird  in  the  ^ro\-es  and  shrubbery. 

tXhe  Carolina  chickadee  has  the  top  of  the  head  ami  throat  black, 
sides  of  head  and  neck  white,  buck  ashy  (tray  and  under  parts  sIlKhtiy 
cream  buff.  Its  lonxth  is  about  Hvoand  aiiuartor  inches.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  common  birds,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  sonjf  of  chick- 
a  dee  dee. 


CHICR.ADEE. 

[From  '  Village  and  T"ield".  by  Florence  A.  Merriam.  by  permission 
of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Boston.] 

Not  merely  for  company  do  these  birds  thus 
associate,  but  for  mutual  protection  as  well.  Twenty 
pairs  of  sharp  ej-es  are  more  likely  to  see  an  enemy 
approaching  than  are  a  single  pair,  and  it  is  well 
for  a  little  bird  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  )-ear,  for  it  is  more  readily  seen  by  a  hawk 
in  a  leafless  winter  wood  than  it  is  in  a  deep  sum- 
mer forest. 

Like  all  other  Woodpeckers  the  Downy  lays 
white  eggs.  These  are  usually  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, and  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  fine  chips  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole,  which  both  parent  birds  have 
helped  to  dig,  usually  in  the  decayed  limb  of  a  tree- 
And  now  when  the  little  ones  are  hatched,  the 
Downy  and  his  mate  are  kept  very  busy  for  a  long 
time  bringing  them  worms  to  eat,  for  the  little 
Woodpeckers  have  a  great  appetite,  which  seems 
never  to  be  satisfied. 


*  Let  pupils  answer  each  of  these  questions  with 
an  oral  sentence;  afterward  let  the  teacher  write 
the  questions  on  the  blackboard  and  have  the  pupils 
write  answers  to  them. 

Which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  member  of  the 
Woodpecker  family.'' 

On  what  part  of  the  tree  does  he  alight.-" 

Why  does  he  tap  on  the  bark.' 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  holes  made 
in  a  tree  by  a  Downy  and  those  made  by  a  Sap- 
sucker.' 

How  many  toes  has  a  Downy,  how  are  they  ar- 
ranged, and  why  are  they  thus  arranged.' 

When  does  he  especially  like  company,  and  who 
are  his  associates.' 

For  what  purpose  do  they  associate  with  other 
birds.' 

How  many  eggs  does  the  Downy  lay,  and  where 
does  it  have  its  nest.' 

•These  questions  were  prepared  by  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Elementary  Arithmetic. 


These  two  examples  may  be  written  thus: 


Greatest  Common  Divisor. 


[Thisshould  have  appeared  at  the  close  of  artiili'  in  November  num- 
ber, but  was  crowded  out.] 

When  it  is  not  easy  to  see  at  once  the  factors  of 
the  numbers,  the  greatest  common  divisor  may  be 
found  by  the  continued  division  of  the  divisor  by 
the  remainder.  An  e.xample  or  two  will  show  the 
reason  for  this. 

Find  the  greatest   common  divisor  of   12  and  18. 

Measure  the  larger  number  b)'  the  smaller,  and 
the  smaller  by  the  remainder,  thus: 


Eighteen  is  one  I2and6.  Since  the  second  num- 
ber, twelve,  can  be  grouped  into  an  exact  number 
of  sixes,  two  sixes,  the  larger  number  may  also  be 
grouped  into  an  exact  number  of  sixes,  the  two 
sixes  of  the  twelve  and  the  remaining  six.  Then 
six  is  the  largest  group  into  which  both  numbers 
can  be  made,  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

How  many  sixes  in  iS.'  In  12.''  What,  then,  is 
the  ratio  of  12  to  18.'' 

Find  the  greatest   common  divisor  of  15  and  24. 
Measure  the   larger   by  the   smaller,  the  smaller 
by  the  remainder,  the   first  remainder  by  the  sec- 
ond, and  so  on  until  there  is  no  remainder. 

■  *****«*»*_     pii-gt  number. 
^     Second  number. 
First  remainder. 
Second  remainder. 
*  *  *.     Third  remainder. 

Twenty-four  is  fifteen  and  nine 


********* 
****** 


Fifteen  is  rune 
and  six.  Nine  is  six  and  three.  Six  is  two  threes, 
with  no  remainder.  Since  the  second  remainc'cr 
contains  the  third  an  equal  number  of  times,  the 
first  remainder  must  contain  it  an  equal  number  of 
times  also  (one  time  more  than  the  second),  the 
smaller  number  must  contain  it  as  many  times  as 
the  first  remainder  and  the  second  remainder 
(which  together  make  up  this  number),  and  the 
larger  number  must  contain  it  as  many  times  as 
the  smaller  number  and  the  first  remainder  (which 
together  make  up  this  number).  So  this  last  re- 
mainder, three,  is  a  common  divisor.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  no  larger  number  will  thus  measure 
both  the  numbers;  hence  three  is  the  greatest 
common  divisor. 

Formulate  a  rule  for  finding  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  of  numbers  of  which  the  factors  can 
not  be  found  easily. 


18= 

12= 


=  12+6 

=2X    6 


24=154-9. 

15=  9+6. 
9=  6+3- 
6—  2X3- 


Six  and  three   are   respectively  the  last  remain- 
ders, and,  hence,  the  greatest  common  divisors. 

Find    the   greatest   common    divisor   of  287  and 
2091. 

2091=7x287  +  82 


2009 

287= 

246 

=3x82 

+41 

82= 
82 

=2X41 

What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  two 
numbers.'  Examine  the  three  examples  given, 
and  see  if  you  can  make  a  rule  for  finding  how 
many  times  each  of  the  two  numbers  contain  this 
divisor. 


Learning  to  do  by  Doing  has  a  vigorous  article 
against  any  attempt  at  forced  uniformity  in  the 
schools,  which  it  calls  "a  noxious,  pestiferous 
blight  upon  all  educational  growth,"  "wasteful, 
unreasoning,  unnatural,  and  stupid."  It  cries  out 
against  treating  human  nature  with  its  varied  pow- 
ers as  "so  much  dead  raw  material,  applying  to  it 
the  methods  of  the  soap  factory."  The  world  re- 
quires a  variety  of  powers  not  possessed  by  any 
one  individual,  and  nature  provides  for  this  by  en- 
dowing different  individuals  witli  different  powers 
and  tendencies.  Each  individual  should  be  per- 
mitted and  helped  to  develop  in  its  own  way,  with 
no  attempt  to  crush  and  force  to  any  monotonous 
uniformity. 

"Why  seek  to  have  education  the  one  human  in- 
terest that  has  the  monotonous  dead  level  of  an 
Arabian  desert  or  an  Arctic  ice  field.?  Why  not 
follow  nature's  grand  law  of  diversity,  and  give  to 
both  teacher  and  child  the  opportunity  for  sponta- 
neous activity  and  originality.'" 


Valuable  books  should,  in  a  civiled  country,  be 
within  reach  of  everyone,  printed  in  excellent  form, 
for  a  just  price,  but  not  in  an}'  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by 
reason  of  smallness  of  type,  injurious  form,  at  a  vile 
price. — John  Ruskin. 
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The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. 
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If  we  delight  in  the  investigation  of  sources  and 
origins,  the  Bible  takes  us  back  to  a  remote  an- 
tiquity. We  hear  the  rude  clash  of  passion  and  see 
the  primary  impulses  and  motives  laid  bare.  Here 
are  the  first  ideas  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 
In  Lamech's  "  Song  of  the  Sword  "  is  the  rhythmic 
outcry  of  excitement  at  the  first  use  of  deadl}- 
weapons.  Whether  Genesis  be  Moses'  own  com- 
position or  be  constructed  of  many  antique  legends 
welded  together  by  an  inspired  artist,  one  element 
in  it,  the  conception  of  God,  is  so  distinct  and 
unique  in  all  primitive  literature  that  Max  Muller 
is  constrained  to  declare  that  it  cannot  be  explained 
apart  from  a  supernatural  revelation.  This  thought 
of  the  self-existent,  absolute  Creator,  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things,  the  energy  that  lives  in  all  life, 
breathes  in  all  breath,  is  the  well-defined  basis  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  one  Book  with  its  many  parts, 
and  the  thought  grows  on  the  soul  as  we  study  the 
divine  relation  to  Abraham,  the  manifestation  of 
the  sacred  name  to  Moses,  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  family  and  its  expansion  into  a  nation 
which  is  to  become  the  source  of  a  high  spiritual 
ideal  for  the  world.  What  light  and  comfort  in  the 
progressive  conception,  as  it  suggests  a  personal 
plan  which  arranges  all  the  events  of  time,  orders 
the  actions  of  Jewish  heroes,  and  makes  the  history 
of  the  world  the  unfolding  into  outward  movement 
of  the  providence  of  God!  Great  ideas  in  their 
separate  importance  give  di  jnit}-  and  worth  to  this 
book,  but  we  have  the  added  interest  due  to  the 
fact  that  history,  prophecy,  idyl,  psalm,  romance, 
all  bear  one  burden.  The  one  clear  harp  with 
divers  tones  sings  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
whether  he  be  David  or  Hezekiah,  or  the  heathen 
Cyrus,  or  Isaiah,  or  Israel  as  a  nation,  until  this 
conception  is  transformed  into  the  image  of  a 
crowned  sufferer,  the  anointed  of  God,  the  Desire 
of  all  nations,  the  maker  of  a  new  social  order,  the 
regenerator  of  man  and  of  nature  This  Messianic 
ideal  is  seen  to  connect  the  OKI  Testament  with 
the  New  and  to  become  the  basis  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  the  New,  with 
its  story  of  redemption  through  sacrifice  and  death 
and  its  happy  application  of  doctrine  to  life,  has 
become  the  inspiration  of  the  modern  world  to 
hope  and  progress.  What  a  table  of  contents! 
Do  not  such  thoughts  have   the  universal  stamp.^ 


They  suit  every  mind  in  every  age.  Thus  ex- 
tremes meet;  this  literature  is  just  as  new,  as  it  is 
as  old,  as  man's  feeling. 

The  ethical  value  of  the  Scriptural  standards, 
the  ideals  made  clear  and  concrete  in  its  biography, 
the  worth  of  the  individual  in  himself  and  yet  his 
social  responsibility,  his  power  of  choice,  the  in- 
evitableness  of  law  and  the  strength  and  joy  of 
those  who  recognize  it  as  the  expression  of  love, 
the  compelling  beauty  of  Christ's  life  and  death — 
in  all  these  is  the  incitement  to  duty  and  to  deeds 
of  high  emprise;  this  religion  inspires  morality  and 
teaches  the  holiness  of  honest  work,  it  consecrates 
common  experience  in  bringing  heaven  down  to 
earth,  and  gives  the  touch  of  grace  and  romance 
to  every-day  existence.  So,  despite  Schiller's  com- 
plaint in  his  "Gods  of  Greece,"  here  is  literature 
that  sets  up  no  mean  standard.  Though  "Pan  is 
dead,"  "Beauty  still  walketh  in  the  earth  and  air; 
our  present  sunsets  are  as  rich  in  gold,  as  ere  the 
Iliad's  music  was  outroUed,"  and  we  are  saved  from 
the  dead  level  of  service  rendered  without  hope. 

Does  all  this  riches  of  grace  offer  a  belittling  con- 
trast with  the  content  and  ideals  of  other  litera- 
tures.' They  have  their  special  use  and  their 
charm  for  all  who  seek  general  culture.  We  can- 
not forget  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the 
Vedic  Hymns,  primeval  shadows  from  Himalayan 
mountains  old,  the  Persian  verse  with  the  very  fra- 
grance and  the  despairing  fatalism  of  the  Oriental 
paganism  in  it,  half  sensuous,  half  mystical,  float- 
ing down  the  night  of  time,  like  the  nightingale's 
song  "  from  fair)'  lands  forlorn."  Who  does  not 
enjoy  the  inimitable  fusion  of  natural,  simple  gran- 
deur with  perfect  art  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  as  it 
presents  the  sovereignty  of  the  gods,  the  ironical 
tread  of  the  Nemesis  on  the  track  of  sin.'  Who  is 
not  moved  by  the  dreamful  longing  of  Plato,  by  all 
those  unconscious  prophecies  of  heathenism  which 
have  their  realization  in  Christ  alone.'  These  are 
taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  ages  to  human  thought.  On  large 
masses  of  this  literature  is  the  trail  of  the  serpent, 
the  taint  of  licentiousness;  the  vague,  unanswered 
tonging  throbs  through  it;  sometimes  all  that  meets 
us  in  it  is  the  blank  negation  of  baffled  philosophy. 
The  "absolute  nothing"  of  Hindoo  thought  is  a 
favorite  modern  study.  Is  all  this  antique  lore, 
this  heathen  theology,  to  be  the  chosen  field  for 
literary  and  philosophic  research  and  any  fear  of 
giving  a  special  bias  to  the  mind  to  restrain  us  from 
teaching  the  great  universal  book,  the  Bible? 
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If  the  contents  are  of  such  value,  wliat  shall  we 
say  of  the  form  or  forms  in  which  the  thoughts  are 
presented?  Shall  we  apply  the  definition  classic 
to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  and  refuse  it  to  that 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  of  the  instinctive 
feeling  and  the  critical  judgment  of  every  style  ot 
man?  "  Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  its 
infinite  variet)'."  Tried  by  every  standard,  it  com- 
mends itself  as  being  what  Wordsworth  calls  inevit- 
able. A  large  part  of  it  has  the  stamp  of  distinction, 
simple,  beautiful,  like  perennial  nature.  "  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep,"  the  soul  within  us  to  the  soul 
of  the  universe,  at  the  sound  of  its  magical  sen- 
tences. You  cannot  read  or  hear  the  nineteenth, 
the  ninetieth,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
psalms  without  thrilling  to  the  mighty  voice.  Poet 
or  orator,  sceptic  though  he  be,  the  splendid  Burke, 
the  transcendental,  ethereal  Shelley,  massive  Web- 
ster, will  run  into  the  Bible  phrase  and  win  and 
move  you  by  this  art  that  conceals  art. 

Study  the  variety  of  these  literary  forms,  the  idyl 
of  Rebekah's  wooing  set  in  an  old  chronicle,  the 
epic  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  picture 
of  Ruth,  as  "  sick  for  home  she  stood  amidst  the 
alien  corn"  and  won  the  heart  of  lord  Boaz;  see 
the  narrow  line  between  prose  and  verse  in  Isaiah, 
the  lyric  expression  of  every  phase  of  devout  feel- 
ing in  psalms  that  are  liturgical  or  dramatic,  or 
that  move  like  solemn  high  odes  with  an  organ 
resonance,  in  proverb  and  epigram,  chronicle  and 
letter,  biography  and  rapt  vision  of  the  poet- 
prophet.  Commentary  like  Schaff  or  Perowne,  or 
Geikie,  or  the  Expositor's  Bible  or  the  Cambridge 
Bible,  will  help  you,  but  add  to  your  apparatus,  for 
a  true  aid  to  literary  study.  Professor  Noah  K. 
Davis'  "Juda's  Jewels,"  as,  in  this  work  on  the 
Psalms,  he  sets  the  writers  on  the  plain,  in  the  cav- 
ern, on  the  mountain,  in  the  valley,  and  with  sug- 
gestive note  and  exposition  shows  the  personal 
experience  in  the  song  and  gives  the  romantic 
touch  to  the  realistic  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  composition,  not  omitting  the  analysis  of  me- 
trical structure,  the  evidences  of  literary  art  and 
the  influence  of  other  literature.  This  devout  phil- 
osopher has  made  us  see  the  peculiarities  of  He- 
brew verse-forms  in  a  popular  but  scholarly  book 
so  full  of  sweetness  and  light  that  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  it  in  college  classes,  the  home  and  the  Sun- 
day-school. Moulton's  "  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible  "  is  a  notable  scientiflc  attempt  to  apply  the 
canons  of  criticism  to  the  various  forms  of  compo- 
sition in  the  Bible,  and,  like  Professor  Davis's  book, 


would  open  many  a  student's  eyes  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  beauty  of  what  has  been  so  disjointed  or 
so  trampled  on,  or  so  conventionally  treated,  as  to 
lose  half  its  force  and  interest.  His  classifications 
and  definitions,  his  subtle  analysis  of  methods  of 
construction,  his  treatment  of  rhythm,  of  the  pen- 
dulum movement  (as  between  judgment  and  res- 
toration in  the  prophets  and  the  psalms),  of  Job  as 
an  epical  drama,  of  the  oratorical  elements  iii  Deu- 
teronomy and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  as  a  lyrical  idyl  in  which  oriental 
imagery  fuses  the  instinctive  physical  experience 
of  love  with  its  spiritual  mystery  and  sacredness  in 
one  pure  white  flame  of  poetic  expression,  make 
up  a  singularly  suggestive  guide.  We  need  not 
accept  all  his  conclusions;  but  we  follow  him  with 
pleasure,  as  he  shows  that  a  wider  application  of 
parallelism  and  antithesis,  a  sense  of  the  higher 
unity  of  a  composition  due  to  broader  literary 
methods,  and  a  proper  rendering  into  English, 
would  bring  out  the  divine  idea  and  reveal 
rhythmic  combinations  that  are  not  found  in  the 
ancient  classics  and  modern  poetry.  Several 
psalms  have  the  augmenting  device  in  which  the 
form  of  the  successive  strophes  expands  with  the 
thought.  Note  the  swift  transition  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-ninth  Psalm  from  the  sinner's 
almost  paralyzing  awe  at  the  omniscience  of  God 
in  the  first  half  to  restful  confidence  in  this  all-see- 
ing, all-reckoning,  minutely  careful  God  in  the 
latter  half.  A  hint  as  to  the  relative  order  of 
Psalms  gives  new  zest  to  the  reading.  The 
twenty-fourth  may  well  precede  the  fifteenth,  if 
we  have  read  in  Chronicles  how  David  brou^-ht  the 
ark  from  Obed-Edom  to  the  hill  of  the  Jebusites, 
now  reclaimed  from  the  heathen,  and  with  his  re- 
tinue of  worshippers  mounting  the  steep  of  Zion, 
sings,  "Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord?",  closing  the  strain  as  they  reach  the  height 
with  the  demand  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  may  enter, 
and  the  yielding  response  to  the  conquering  name. 
The  fifteenth  fitly  supplements  this  song  with  the 
dramatic  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
who  may  abide  in  such  a  sanctuary.  Here  the  liter- 
ary form  indicates  that  musical  rendering  in  which 
intelligent  art  and  true  devotion  delightfully  meet. 
The  "  so-called "  higher  criticism  is  checked  in 
breaking  the  unity  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  What 
matter  if  the  first  part,  presenting  God  in  the  book 
of  nature,  were  composed  apart  from  the  second 
theme,  God  in  the  soul  and  in  the  moral  law,  if  a 
divinely  guided  editor  brought  them  into  true  unity 
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and  suggested  to  Kant  the  two  subliniest  tliiiiLjs  in 
the  universe,  the  starry  heavens  abox'e  us  and  the 
sentiment  of  duty  within  us,  as  conspiring  in  their 
witness  to  the  One  Power  by  which  we  live?  You 
read  the  Songs  of  ;\.scents,  or  the  Gradual  Psalms_ 
like  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first,  as  a|)plic- 
able  both  to  the  festal  pilgrimages  of  the  tribes  as 
they  go  up  to  the  testimony  of  the.  Lord,  and  to 
the  return  from  captivity  in  15abylon,  and  the  home- 
sick soul  longing  for  the  sanctuary  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  world  makes  them  its  own.  Realize 
the  second  Psalm  through  its  dramatic  arrange- 
ment, its  sudden  changes,  its  vivid  dialogue,  and 
you  seize  the  conception  of  the  direct  collision  be- 
tween the  one  God  and  worldly  forces  and  the 
Messianic  application  of  the  song  open,  before  you- 
Note  its  expansion  into  this  fuller  sense  along  wM'th 
that  of  the  twenty-second,  which  is  a  dramatic  an- 
ticipation of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  of 
the  Gospel  record  of  the  sufferings  of  David's  Lord 
and  Son.  One  of  the  most  inviting  and  easily  pur- 
sued studies  is  that  of  the  millenial  blessedness, 
the  true  golden  age,  heralded  in  prophecy  and 
psalm  and  re-echoed  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans and  in  the  Revelation.  Collate  all  such 
passages  and  enjoy  the  use  made  of  them  by  Pope 
in  his  "  Messiah  "  in  connection  with  Virgil's 
Fourth  Eclogue,  and  you  will  appreciate  better  the 
universal  longing  of  man  and  nature  for  their  Re- 
deemer. Then  old  niN-stery  pla)-s,  Klopstock's 
"  Messiah,"  H.indel's  great  Oratorio,  all  have 
their  interest,  if  one  would  extend  his  culture  be- 
yond the  average  reader's  field.  Tlie  Latin  Vul- 
gate version  of  the  Bible  first  became  of  interest  to 
me  when  I  read  "Dies  ir.e.  dies  ilia."  in  the  prophet 
Zephaniah.  and  saw  how  it  suggested  the  solemn 
pomp  of  Celano's  Judgment  Hymn,  which  has  re- 
sounded like  a  "trump  of  awful  tone,  through  the 
caves  sepulchral  blown  "  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
mass  for  the  dead  and  in  the  poetry  t>f  Go(;t!ie  and 
Scott. 

To  show  all  the  possibilities  of  the  range  of  liter- 
ary study  of  the  Bible  woliUI  take  us  too  far.  We 
have  all  noted  how  Herodotus  gave  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  story  of  Sennacherib  and  the  dis- 
astrous rout  of  the  Assyrians  as  related  in  Isaiah 
and  the  Chronicles,  and  have  enjoyed  Byron's 
"  The  Assyrian  Came  Down."  Now  monuments, 
inscriptions,  cylinders,  are  brought  near  to  the 
common  intelligence  and  cast  their  side  lights  of 
instruction  ant!  confirmatorj'  evidence.  The  Sar- 
gon  of  Isaiah,  whose  existence  was  doubted  by  some, 


speaks  for  himself  across  the  centuries  in  the  "  high 
and  might)'  "  tones  of  the  Oriental  despot.  The 
brilliant  romance- writer  finds  his  richest  material 
in  this  accumulation  of  details  that  reflect  the 
life  of  the  distant  past. 

It  would  be  well  that  in  our  colleges  the  study 
of  old  English  at  times  concentrate  itself  along  the 
line  of  the  Plnglish  Bible  from  the  Saxon  Gospels 
and  Psalters  througii  the  Homilies,  metrical  and 
prose,  with  their  quaint  allegorical  interpretations, 
through  the  first  Bible  of  Wycliff  and  the  succes- 
sive contributions  of  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Genevan  versions,  to  the  building  up  of  a 
sacred  dialect,  a  Mosaic  miracle,  wdiich  in  its  sim- 
ple beauty  in  such  a  pfervasive  force  in  our  litera- 
ture. Bible  Synta.K,  the  piling  of  sentence  upon 
sentence  without  involved  structure  or  deft  Greek- 
like jointure,  has  had  the  aid  of  Shakespeare's  in- 
stinctive art  and  his  variety  of  expression  for  dra- 
matic purposes.  It  has  counteracted  the  old  mon- 
otonous declamation,  the  extremes  of  euphemism, 
the  false  climax  of  the  periodic  structure,  and 
helped  prose  to  be  prose,  straightforward  and 
natural,  without  losing  its  charm  and  power. 

The  Book  of  God  is  for  man.  Literary  study 
finds  its  real  meaning,  brings  it  near  to  men's  busi- 
ness and  bosoms,  keeps  it  from  being  a  fetich  wor- 
shipped afar  off,  a  mystery  and  a  breeder  of  super- 
stition and  formalism.  It  would  settle  many  a 
theological  dispute.  It  would  lead  to  better  teach- 
ing in  pulpit  and  Sunda} -school.  That  will  be  the 
best  aid  to  devotion  which  makes  clear  the  sense  of 
Scripture  and  prevents  the  absurd  separation  of 
text  from  context  which  leads  to  forced  interpre- 
tations or  false  doctrine.  It  will  not  dull  the  edge 
of  that  two-edged  Sword  of  the  Spirit  which  pierces 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.  I  wonder  not  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  said 
in  dying  "Bring  the  book"  and,  refusing  every 
other  help,  found  solace  for  his  fainting  spirit  in 
what  had  delighted  his  imagination  and  inspired  his 
genius  in  its  noblest  flights. 


Since  whatever  enters  the  human  understanding- 
enters  b\-  the  senses,  man's  primitive  reason  is  a 
reason  of  the  senses,  serving  as  foundation  for  the 
reason  of  the  intellect.  Our  first  teachers  in  phil- 
osoph)'  are  our  own  hands,  feet,  and  eyes.  To 
substitute  books  for  these  is  to  teach,  notto  reason, 
but  to  use  the  reason  of  another;  to  believe  a  great 
deal  and  to  know  nothinsr  at  all. — Rc>»ssca/t. 
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The  School  Library.* 


PROF.    EDWIN    MIMS,    TRINITY   COLLEGE,  N.    C. 


Last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated in  Chautauqua  work  with  a  school  man  from 
Tennessee  I  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  his 
fine  appreciation  of  literature,  and  his  ability  to 
impart  his  enthusiasm  to  his  students.  He  fre- 
quently talked  to  me  of  the  school  which  he  and 
one  of  his  friends  had  started  just  a  year  before; 
and  especially  did  he  speak  of  the  library,  which  out 
of  their  slender  funds  they  had  established  as  soon 
as  they  took  charge  of  the  school.  A  few  weeks  after 
that  I  visited  him  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
in  one  year  such  a  collection  of  interesting  and 
valuable  books  had  been  made — a  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  library,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  school  boys. 
I  saw  the  book  in  which  was  kept  the  record  of  the 
books  as  they  were  taken  out,  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  amount  of  reading  some  of  the 
brighter  boys  had  done.  I  talked  with  the  students, 
and  among  them  all  I  found  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  library,  and  an  unusual  enthusiasm  for  the  best 
books.  I  saw  the  teacher  as  a  companion  helping 
his  boys  to  select  books  adapted  to  them,  and  at 
times  reading  with  them  the  best  passages.  I  did 
not  wonder  that  so  many  educators  in  that  state  had 
said  that  that  school,  so  young  and  comparatively 
unknown,  .would  be  one  of  the  best  in  that  section 
of  country. 

Alas!  for  the  rarity  of  such  school  libraries.  The 
writer  has  been  in  many  schools  where  there  was 
no  library,  or,  if  any,  a  lot  of  old-time,  moss-cov- 
ered books — mostly  theological  and  historical.  It 
is  rare  to  find  in  the  public  schools  of  even  our 
larger  cities  good  school  libraries.  They  generally 
give  as  their  reason  the  obstinacy  of  school  com- 
mittees. One  of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the 
South  with  fine  courses  in  literature  and  an  excel- 
lent teacher  of  literature  has  no  library.  In  the 
private  schools,  too,  we  find  an  indifference  to  this 
need  of  books.  When  asked  for  an  explanation, 
the  teachers  say  that  they  are  "too  poor  to  afford 
books"  even  for  themselves,  much  less  for  the  boys. 
And  yet  the  writer  has  known  teachers  as  poverty- 
stricken  as  any  of  these  doing  with  less  to  eat  and 
wear  rather  than  deny  to  their  students  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  the  best  books.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  investigate  thoroughly  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  South  as  to  school  libraries,  but  obser- 

*  Prepared  for  the  Boutliern  Association  of  Schools  and  Collesres  at 
Athens,  Ua.,  Nov.  24. 1893. 


yation  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina convinces  me  that  this  Association  should  agi- 
tate the  question  and  try  to  increase  the  number 
and  usefulness  of  such  institutions. 

A   library   is   an    indispensible   adjunct  of  every 
well-equipped   school,   first,   for   purposes  of  refer- 
ence.    It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  students  are  not 
required,   and   do   not    have    the    opportunity,    to 
"look  up"  any  reference  they  do  not  understand. 
The  annotated  editions  of  English  classics  have  done 
great  harm  in  that  the}'  leave  the  student  so  little 
to  do  for  himself.     There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends 
to  develop  carelessness  and  even  laziness,  when  a 
student  allows  passages  to  go  unexplained,  or  when 
some  one  else  does   all  the   work  for  him.      Such 
slovenly  and  inaccurate  work  should  be  considered 
criminal,   punishable   even    by   the  methods  of  Dr. 
Busby.     For  the  study  'of  the  classics  and  of  his- 
tory and  English  literature,  especially,  many  refer- 
ence books  are  needed — the  best  and  latest  editions 
of  dictionaries,    of  encyclopedias  (like  the  revised 
edition  of  Johnson's  encyclopedia,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Britannica),  Lippincott's  two  excellent  dic- 
tionaries,  books  on   mythology,  classical   diction- 
aries,  etc.     No   school   is   prepared   to  do  its  best 
work  unless  the  student  has  access  to  these  books 
and  is   required   to  consult  them  frequently.     He 
cannot  buy  them  for  himself,  and  the  school   must 
supply  them. 

Every  school  ought  to  have  in  connection  with 
these  reference  books,  if,  indeed,  it  have  nothing 
else,  a  reading  room  where  boj's  may  have  access  to 
magazines,  good  daily  papers,  etc.  It  must  have 
struck  every  educator  how  very  little  school  boys 
know  about  current  events  and  current  literature. 
Our  Southern  bo3's  compare  very  unfavorably  with 
Northern  boys  in  that  respect,  although  the  reverse 
was,  probably,  true  a  half  century  ago.  The  mag- 
azines and  such  papers  as  Harper  s  Weekly,  The 
Nation,  etc.,  are  indispensable  allies  of  the  literary 
societies  in  our  schools. 

But  we  are  to  look  for  the  benefit  that  comes 
from  a  school  library  largely  in  the  reading  of  the 
standard  works  of  English  literature.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  most  of  our  Southern  homes  chil- 
dren do  not  have  the  privileges  of  literary  culture; 
generally  the  books  are  in  some  old  attic,  or,  if 
in  the  "sitting-room,"  they  are  too  old,  too  unat- 
tractive, oftentimes  too  "moral",  to  tempt  the 
young,  healthy,  sane  boy  or  girl.  Certainly  the 
Sunday-school  library  with  its  imbecile  and 
unhealthy  books  is  fatal  to  any  true  literary  taste. 
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There  are  so  few  public  libraries,  or  even  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  that  the  boy  has  no  chance  there. 
So  when  he  comes  to  a  preparatory  school,  he  is 
generally  green — in  books  as  in  so  many  other 
things.  A  good,  interesting,  up-to-date,  library 
comes  to  him  as  a  god-send  just  at  that  time,  and 
then,  if  at  all,  he  must  fin.i  the  impetus  to  exten- 
sive reading.  Such  a  boy  misses,  of  course,  that 
fine  iiome  training  that  Dr  Holmes  speaks  of  in  his 
Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  "A  man  must 
have  tumbled  about  in  a  library."  "All  men  are 
afraid  of  books  who  have  not  handled  them  from 
their  infanc\'  "  "I  tell  ynu  he  is  at  home  wherever 
he  smells  the  invigorating  fragrance  of  Russian 
leather."  Most  of  our  students  are  denied  this 
early  training;  they  must  therefore  walk,  if  not 
tumble,  about  in  a  school  library  and  there  smell 
the  invigorating  fragrance  of  Russian  leather  (or 
something  less  e.vpensive). 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
teaching  of  literature  in  the  schools.  This  Asso- 
ciation is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  the 
best  English  classics  into  all  school  curricula,  and 
that  has  done  not  a  little  to  develop  a  literary  spirit. 
But  the  real  teacher  of  English  literature  knows 
that  he  can  do  comparatively  little  in  this  line 
without  the  aid  of  a  library.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  need  for  reference  books  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish classics,  but  something  more  than  these  is 
needed.  A  teacher  must  be  a  poor  teacher, 
indeed,  if  when  teaching  Macbeth  he  does  not  cre- 
ate a  taste  for  other  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Princess,  when  rightly  taught,  means  the  reading 
of  others  of  Tennyson's  poems  by  the  highest  stu- 
dents in  a  class.  All  the  works  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  admission  to  college  should  stimulate  a 
demand  for  extensive  reading.  Why  shouldn't  the 
students  in  schools  to-day  read  Scott,  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Pope's  Iliad,  Shakesjieare, 
and  all  those  works  that  have  been  the  delight  of 
young  people.  Let  us,  at  least,  give  them  the 
chance,  and  the  consequences  rest  with  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  good  teacher  and  of  the 
good  student  who  reads  under  the  direction  of  his 
teacher.  We  all  have  to  realize,  however,  that  the 
great  majority  of  teachers  do  not  give  inspiration; 
they  rather  repel  than  inspire.  With  a  poor  teacher 
and  a  not-overzealous  student  the  study  of  Macbeth 
may  tend  tocausea  dislikeofShakespeare;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns  may  make  the  names  "  Carlyle" 
and  "Burns"  forever  distasteful.  Unquestionably 
thestudy  of  literature  ha^  led  many  students  to  look 


upon  literature  as  a  very  detestable  thing.  The 
same  student  finds  his  other  studies  equally  unin- 
teresting. It  is  to  such  a  boy  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  library  affords  a  refuge.  So  many 
boys  of  geniws  have  been  repelled  by  the  curricu- 
lum or  the  personality  of  a  teacher,  and  found  in- 
terest only  in  the  books  they  could  put  their  hands 
on.  Often  has  the  finding  of  some  book  been  a 
determining  factor  in  a  boy's  life.  Lowell  wrote 
home  from  school,  "By  the  b)'  Milton  has  excited 
my  ambition  to  read  all  the  Greeks  and  Latin 
classics  which  he  did."  And  so,  many  a  student  will 
find  when  disgusted  with  study,  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied, that  recreation,  instruction  and  inspiration 
are  found  in  the  books  of  his  school  library. 

I  have  all  along  insisted  that  the  library  should 
be  one  adapted  to  the  boys,  and  not  filled  exclu- 
sively with  "works  that  every  gentleman  should 
have  in  his  library."  Books  of  adventure  and 
travel,  novels,  histories,  biographies  must  be  found 
along  with  poems.  Let  us  not  give  a  boy  light 
reading,  but  let  us  also  realize  that  he  must  have 
healthy,  vigorous  books,  even  at  the  expense  of 
true  art.  This  opens  up  a  field  too  vast  for  me  to 
discuss  in  a  single  paper.  I  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  for  the 
average  school  library. 

I  began  with  an  account  of  a  school  library,  and 
I  close  with  another.  Among  the  many  pleasant 
memories  of  my  early  life  I  cherish  the  hours  spent 

in  the  library  of  W S .     The  building 

was  apart  from  the  main  building,  and  as  a  Senior 
I  had  the  privilege  of  staying  there  all  during 
school  hours.  There  our  recitations  were  held, 
there  we  studied,  and  there  at  odd  times  we  looked 
at  the  titles  of  books,  dipped  into  a  chapter  here  and 
there,  grew  familiar  with  the  "looks"  of  all  the 
world-famous  books — in  a  word,  lived  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  spirits  of  the  past.  And  there  was  a 
great  scholar  who  had  entire  supervision  over  the 
Seniors — a  man  of  comprehensive  culture  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  that  state.  He  would  talk  to  us  of 
books,  and  would  frequently  read  from  them  the 
passages  he  loved  so  well.  The  picture  of  that 
scholar  seated  in  the  library  with  his  boys  around 
him  and  the  books  in  full  view,  is  one  of  the  pictures 
that  live  in  the  memory  of  the  class  of  1888.  Is 
there  not  something  in  that  scene  to  inspire  every 
school  teacher  in  the  South.' 


Intercouse  with  men  of  the  world   narrows   the 
heart,  communion  with  natureexpands  it. — Ricliter. 
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How  riildred  Has  learned  to  Read.* 


SUPT.   EDWARD  P.   MOSES,     RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Mildred's  teacher  used  to  place  upon  the  black- 
board the  words  of  each  lesson,  divided  into  four 
groups:  I.  Words  with  the  short  vowel  sounds. 
2.  Words  which  contained  the  long  vowel  sounds, 
indicated  by  silent  e  final.  3.  Words  containing 
regular  diphthongs,  &c.  4.  All  words  not  belong- 
ing to  the  other  three  classes. 

Let  us  classify,  as  she  did,  the  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Jack  and  Jill 

Went  up  the  hill 

To  fetch  0.  pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down. 

And  broke  his  crown  ' 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Class  I.     Jack,  and,  Jill,  went,  up,  the,  hill,  to,  fetch, 

fell,  his,  tumbling. 
Class  II.     broke,  came. 
Class  III.     pail,  down,  crown,  after. 
Class  IV.     fetch,  of,  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  words  in  this  jingle 
which  present  any  difificulty  are  the  three  words, 
fetch,  of,  ivater.  The  teacher  called  attention  to 
the  silent  /  m  fetch,  to  the  peculiar  sound  of/ in  of 
(the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  the  language),  and  to 
the  fact  that  a  in  water  has  the  aiv  sound  as  it  has 
in  a  few  other  words  beginning  with  zv.  The  child 
ought  to  have  been  ab  e  to  get  every  other  word 
for  herself  without  assistance  of  any  kind. 

I  think  that  this  classification  of  words  is  a  great 
help  in  teaching  reading.  If  any  primary  teacher 
feels  that  she  would  like  to  give  the  plan  a  trial 
after  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  it,  and  will 
send  me,  by  mail,  her  classification  often  oradozen 
lines  of  any  school  reader,  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  make  any  corrections  and  suggestions  that  may 
seem  to  be  neccessary  and  return  the  paper  to  her. 

Mildred  learned  her  letters  very  early,  long  be- 
fore she  was  five  years  old.  At  least  she  was 
able  to  tell  the  sound  of  any  one  of  thein  and 
to  write  the  letter  when  she  heard  the  sound. 
She  was  in  school,  however,  quite  a  year  before 
she  could  tell  the  names  of  the  letters  or  say 
them  in  order.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  this  regard,  and  am  determined  to  teach 
Mildred's  little  sister,  as  soon  as  she  gets  to  be  four 
years  old,  not  only  the  sound  of  each  letter  and 
how  to  make  each  letter  when  I  give  the  sound,  bitt 
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also  the  names  of  them  all  and  how  to  repeat  them 
in  order. 

I  have  discovered  that  sometimes  pupils  will  be 
permitted  to  struggle  with  the  phonic  method  for 
months  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  not  know 
some  letters  in  any  shape  or  fashion.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  let  me  insist  that  the  letters 
be  learned,  singly,  in  any  and  every  fashion  imag- 
inable, and  I  say  this  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  only  scientific  way  to  teach  children  how  to 
read  words  and  to  write  words  is  by  sound  and  by 
sound  alone. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  whole  work  is 
the  writing  of  words  by  sound,  or  written  spelling. 
Let  the  child  construct  his  language  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  powers.  Who  best  understands  a 
locomotive,  the  man  who  knows  only  how  to  drive 
it  along  the  track,  or  'he  man  who  has  constructed 
it  piece  by  piece.''  The  child  who  learns  to  read 
by  sound  is  the  engine-driver;  the  child  who  learns 
to  spell  by  sound  is  the  master  mechanic  who 
knows  thoroughly  what  he  has  built  by  reason  of 
the  very  fact  that  he  has  built  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  thorough  and  systematic 
teaching  of  the  art  of  spelling  by  sound  the  English 
language  just  as  it  is  today,  will  encounter  more 
opposition  than  the  teaching  of  reading  by  sound, 
but  the  cl'tonge  will  be  far  more  wide-reaching  in 
its  results. 

Certainly  we  shall  never  get  to  the  root  of  the 
evil  until  we  show  our  pupils  in  their  spelling  les- 
sons some  of  the  leading  features  of  English  orthog- 
raphy in  the  light  of  its  historical  development.  A 
child  has  the  right  to  know  why  knozv  and  k/iob 
and  knife  are  begun  with  a  /',  why  have  and  give 
end  in  c,  why  the  word  silly  contains  two  different 
characters  for  the  same  vowel  sound,  and  why 
light  and  night  are  written  with  gh.  As  soon  as  a 
child  is  old  enough  to  learn  such  seeming  absurdi- 
ties, he  is  old  enough  to  learn  the  reason  therefor. 
When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  Clarence  Purington 
went  above  me  in  the  spelling  class  for  knowing 
that  doubtful  had  a  b  in  it.  Clarence  became  a  hero 
in  my  eyes,  and  the  word  worried  me  until  some 
years  later  I  found  its  Latin  counterpart. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  children  who  are  learning  to  read 
an  abundance  of  reading  matter.  Teachers  should 
use  every  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  little  ones, 
for  their  use  at  school,  other  books  than  the  regu- 
lar primers  and  readers.  There  is  no  "  busy  work  " 
in  a  primary  school  comparable  to  a  dozen  or  more 
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very  simple  school  readers  or  story  books,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children  while  not  on 
recitation.  If  I  can  persuade  one  teacher  who  has 
never  given  this  subject  her  attention  to  adopt  the 
plan,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  writing  this 
series  of  articles  on  reading.  Teaching  reading 
without  plent\-  to  read  is  Hamlet  without  the  Prince. 
All  children  who  read  poorly  in  school  read  little 
in  school  and  nothing  out  of  school.  The  reading 
of  a  good  stor}'  in  school  by  a  little  child  is  the 
best  sort  of  "  studying  "  he  can  do,  and  is  a  far  more 
interesting  occupation  than  copying  the  third  line 
of  the  subtraction  table,  and  ten  times  as  valuable. 

Mildred  has  always  had  access  to  a  great  man\' 
books  suited  to  her  tender  j-ears  and  limited  powers. 
Fortunately  for  her,  publishers  of  school  books  send 
her  father  many  readers  for  examination,  and  the 
first  test  to  which  he  puts  the  easier  books  is  to  turn 
them  over  to  Mildred  to  read  and  get  her  opinion 
of  their  merits.  She  seems  to  have  pretty  good 
literary  taste  for  a  little  miss  of  six.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  she  likes  Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the 
East  and  Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories  better  than 
any  other  of  her  books.  When  will  we  learn  that 
there  is  no  better  or  more  interesting  reading  for 
even  the  youngest  readers  than  the  great  stories  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  literature.'  Ruskin  attributes 
his  success  in  literature  to  the  fact,  tfiat,  at  four 
years  of  age,  he  began  the  reading  of  the  Bible  with 
his  mother,  verse  by  verse,  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation, again  and  again,  as  the  years  went  by.  John 
Stuart  Mill  declares  that  when  a  child  he  read 
Pope's  Iliad  twenty  or  thirty  times.  I  once  asked 
Mildred  which  story  she  liked  best  of  all  she  had 
read.  She  answered  that  she  liked  best  the  one 
about  Procrustes,  who  caught  travellers,  and  made 
all  fit  his  bed  by  stretching  out  their  legs  if  too 
short  or  cutting  off  the  legs  if  too  long.  I  had 
never  before  discovered  in  her  any  blood-thirsty 
spirit  but  became  then  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  best  sort  of  literature  for  the  individual 
child  is  the  literature  of  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
She  got  hold  of  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rom.- 
recently,  and  took  great  delight  in  them.  I  am 
even  better  pleased  to  note  what  she  does  not  like. 
Early  one  morning  not  long  since  she  rushed  into 
my  room  to  inform  me  that  she  just  despised  to 
read  about  leaves  and  roots  and  buds  and  cats  and 
dogs  and  things  like  that,  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear 
her  say  so. 

I  wish  that  I  knew  just  what  books  Mildred  has 
read.     The  list  would  be    interesting  to   me  and 


might  also  interest  my  readers.  I  have  tried  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  number,  but  I  can  onl)' 
guess  at  it.  Perhaps  a  hundred  would  not  be  wide 
of  the  mark.  When  she  gets  a  new  reader  for 
school  work,  she  reads  it  through  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  belie\'e  that  every  child  who  can  reall)'  read  does 
the  same  tiling. 

While  I  am  well  aware  that  what  m)-  child,  at  the 
age  of  si.x,  has  accomplished  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  James  Mill  taught  his  child,  John  Stuart, 
at  that  age,  yet  I  feel  that  in  having  my  little  girl 
taught  to  read  fluently  and  to  love  literature,  I  have 
done  at  least  one-half  of  all  that  I  can  ever  do  for 
her,  and  that  half  the  better  half  of  all  education. 
To  borrow  a  phrase  of  Ruskin,  she  has  now  an 
introduction  to  the  glorious  aristocrary  ofthe  dead, 
and  her  standing  there  will  eventually  be  the  meas- 
ure of  her  standing  in  the  society  of  the  living. 

Longfellow,  addressing  a  little  child,  cried: 

"I  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 

Where  toil  shall  end  and  rest  begin 
Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  load." 

Often  as  I  look  down  into  Mildred's  great  brown 
e\-esand  think  of  the  tears  that  must  fill  them  and  the 
heartaches  that  must  come,  I  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  in  her  love  of  books  she  will  find  refuge  from 
many  a  storm,  and  the  peace  and  joy  of  soul  that 
comes  of  thinking  upon  "whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soe\er  things  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report." 


There  is  more  than  one  royal  road  to  discipline 
and  eiilture.  The  modern  languages  have  claims 
that  place  them  among  the  almost  indispensible 
educational  forces  of  the  world.  There  are  reasons 
against  Science,  and  Greek,  and  German  as  exclu- 
sive studie-;,  but  there  are  reasons  good  and  strong 
and  worth)  to  command  the  attention  of  all,  in 
favor  of  each. — James  King  Neivton. 


The  woi-.ls  that  the  father  speaks  to  his  children 
in  the  privacy  of  home  are  not  heard  by  the  world; 
but,  as  in  whispering  galleries,  they  are  clearly 
heard  at  the  end  and  by  posterity.— yev^;/  Paul 
Riehter. 

1  he  greatest  secret  in  education  consists  in  excit- 
ing and  directing  the  will;  that  s\  stem  is  the  best 
which  elicits  the  greatestamount  of  voluntary  exer- 
tion from  the  learner. — Marcel. 
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Pages  From  a  Teacher's  Note-Book. 


PRINCIPAL  R.   J.   TIGHE,    ASHEVILLE  CUV   SCHOOLS, 


The  following  notes  are  a  continuation  of  those  on  arith- 
metic and  physics  in  the  October  issue  of  this  JOURNAL.  As 
stated  in  that  issue  they  are  designed  to  set  forth  the  writer's 
idea  of  an  outline  according  to  the  inductive  and  deductive 
method  of  teaching  The  outline  here  given  in  each  case  is 
■designed  for  a  method-whole  or  subject,  and  may  be  com- 
pleted, with  the  exceptiun  of  the  last  step  (application),  in  one 
recitation  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  detail  required. 
The  outline  in  the  study  of  the  silk-worm,  for  instance,  might 
require  two  or  three  recitations,  according  to  the  state  of  previous 
knowledge  and  how  far  the  teacher  wished  to  pursue  the  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  the  subject  with  reference  to  other  coun- 
tries, noting  likenesses  and  differences  in  all  cases.  This  out- 
line stands  as  a  study  of  a  type  of  silk-growing  in  all  countries, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  each  case.  Only  deductions  are 
necessary. 

■GEOGRAPHY— THE   SILK-GROWING    INDUSTRY    OF 
CHINA. 

Object. — To  ascertain  how  it  is  grown  and  its  nat- 
ional value — industrial,  moral  and  commercial. 

Preparation. — It  is  presupposed  that  students 
^have  made  a  study  of  the  butterfly,  as  such  knowl- 
edge is  the  first  requisite  in  this  study.  Recall 
previous  knowledge  of  butterfly;  its  metamorphosis, 
food  and  habits.  Have  butterfly  or  moth,  eggs, 
caterpillar  and  cocoon  brought  into  class.  How 
is  cocoon  spun .'  Nature  of  fibre.  Spinnerets. 
Bursting  of  cocoon.  Name  different  types  of  fam- 
ily.    Other  spinning  insects,  by  comparison. 

Presentation  and  Comparison. — Origin  of  word, 
silk.  Original  home  of  silk-worm.  Eggs — care  and 
hatching.  Growth  of  white  mulberry.  Methods  of 
deeding  and  stages  of  growth  of  worm.  Comparison 
with  butterfly  caterpillar.  Silk-producing  organs. 
Comparison.  Spinning  and  ceasing  to  eat.  The 
grades  offiberin  cocoon.  Average  number ofyards  of 
fiber.  Life  in  caterpillar  state.  Time  required  to 
spin.  Life  in  cocoon.  Compare.  Killing  of  chrys- 
alis to  prevent  bursting  cocoon.  Care  and  watch- 
fulness necessary  on  part  of  growers  in  all  stages 
of  life.  Temperature  and  humidity  of  atmosphere 
of  China.  Artificial  means  in  other  countries. 
Treatment  of  cocoons  and  preparation  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  market.  Age  of  industry  in  China  over 
3,000  years.  Proportion  of  population  engaged  in 
it.  What  sections.'  Amount  of  land  required  for 
a  small  silk-grower.  Value  as  a  fabric  of  home 
use.  Commercial  output,  or  export  value  during 
last  ten  years. 

Getieralisation. — Questions  on  industrial  value  of 


such  an  industry  to  the  nation.  Moral  value  of 
such  a  great  industry  to  a  people,  as  result  of  indus- 
trial value.  Commercial  value.  Exportation  and 
civilizing  influence.  Formulate  principles  on 
industrial,  moral  and  commercial  value  of  great 
industries.  (If  it  has  not  been  done  hitherto.  If 
it  has,  apply.) 

Application.  Silk-growing  in  other  countries. 
When  brought  to  Europe.-"  Attempts  in  United 
States  at  various  times.  Study  of  subject  in  more 
or  less  detail.  History  of  spread  of  industry.  The 
industry  in  Italy,  France,  Turkey,  etc.  Commer- 
cial value  to  the  world. 

HISTORY — BRADDOCK'S   CAMPAIGN. 

Aim. — To  show  causes  for  defeat,  influence  on 
the  war,  and  superiority  of  colonial  troops  over 
regulars  in  such  warfare. 

Preparation. — With  map  in  hand  review  land 
claims  of  English,  P'rench,  and  Spanish.  What 
was  the  condition  of  things  at  close  of  King  George's 
War.-*  Locate  the  chain  of  French  forts.  Locate 
the  English  forts.  Compare  extent  of  territory 
and  population.  Which  tribes  of  Indians  helped 
the  French,  and  which  helped  the  English  in  the 
early  colonial  wars.'  Why  Virginia  protested 
against  being  barred  from  land  west  of  Alleghanies 
by  French  forts.  Dinwiddle's  letter  to  French  gov- 
ernor by  Washington.  Advantage  of  this  trip  to  him. 
Sides  taken  by  Indians.  Washington's  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  unsuccess- 
ful. Importance  of  this  "gateivay  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies." 

Presentation. — Arrival  of  Braddock  with  regu- 
lars from  Europe.  Their  training.  Compare  with 
Washington's  colonial  troops  as  to  training,  uni- 
form, and  general  appearance.  Braddock's  and  his 
soldier.s'  opinions  of  colonial  troops.  Their  posi- 
tions in  the  army;  Washington's  position.  His 
advice  to  Braddock.  Locate  Fort  Cumberland. 
Nature  of  country  at  that  time  between  it  and  Fort 
Duquesne.  Braddock's  force.  Ambuscade  eight 
miles  from  fort.  Despising  warning  of  his  officers, 
Braddock  would  fight  in  open.  His  bravery  and 
death.  Washington  and  his  colonials  save  army  from 
destruction.  Relate  stories  told  of  Washington  on 
this  field.  His  miraculous  escape.  Hasty  retreat 
for  forty  miles.     Losses  and  failures  of  expedition. 

Comparison  and  Generalisation. — How  did  colo- 
nists fight  Indians  when  the  early  settlers  came 
here.'     Why  did  they  not  continue  to  fight  in  reg- 
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ular  battle  lines?  What  did  this  battle  show  as  to 
the  fighting  tactics  of  colonial  and  regular  troops? 
What  does  this  lesson  teach  about  listening  to  and 
considering  the  advice  of  others  of  nnore  experi- 
ence. Why  was  Washington,  though  young,  capa- 
ble of  giving  advice  to  Braddock?  Suppose  Wash- 
ington had  been  in  command.  Formulate  reasons 
consecutively  for  Braddock's  defeat.  What  effect 
did  this  battle  have  on  the  estimate  of  colonial 
troops?  Effect  of  the  news  upon  the  leaders  in  the 
following  campaigns.  Effect  on  the  French.  How 
it  delayed  the  end  of  the  war.  When  was  the  fort 
finally  taken? 

Application. — Later  e.xhibitions  of  this  same  feel- 
ing toward  colonial  troops  was  exhibited  in  various 
campaigns  and  battles  of  Revolution.  Call  atten- 
tion to  these  when  studied.  Compare  Burgoyne's 
and  Cornwallis'  campaigns  on  this  point. 


The   Progress  of   Education   in   the  South   in  the 
Last  Twenty  Years.* 


HON.  W.  T.   H.\RRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  OF   THE 
UNITED  ST.\TES. 


In  this  season  of  religious  festival,  when  all 
Christendom  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  divine 
glad  tidings — of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men — it  is  most 
fitting  that  we  come  together  in  the  interest  of 
school  education.  For  the  festival  celebrates  the 
errand  of  the  divine  Son  of  Man  and  of  God  to  edu- 
cate the  human  race  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  It  was  an  errand  of  education,  and  the  true 
God  is  revealed  in  the  divine  Teacher,  who  can  be 
worshipped  fittingl)'  only  by  assuming  the  mission- 
ary spirit  and  striving  to  give  to  all  our  fellow-men 
that  which  will  be  of  true  benefit  to  them. 

The  best  help  that  one  gives  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  people  is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
No  one  does  this  in  a  more  genuine  form  than  the 
school  teacher,  who  gives  to  his  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  the  tools  of  thought,  and  skill  in  using  them. 
Hence  the  appropriateness  of  this  annual  gathering 
of  the  teachers  of  the  south  in  the  season  of  the  festi- 
val that  celebrates  the  coming  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
The  school  works  mightily  to  give  freedom  to  the 
youth.  It  gives  him  insight  that  emancipates  him 
from  mere  blind  obedience  to  custom  or  to  the  rule 
ofa  mere  human  master.     The  highest  gift  God 
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gives  is  the  gift  of  independent  being  to  his  creat- 
ures. He  creates  man  with  an  immortality  and 
with  such  a  degfee  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
that  he  can  even  defy  his  Creator  and  choose  the 
path  to  endless  remorse. 

The  gift  of  bread  to  an  individual,  though  often 
necessary,  is  a  perilous  act  of  benevolence,  for  it 
may  undermine  his  self-activity.  The  gift  of  an 
educated  reason  is  a  gift  that  will  not  make  its 
recipient  passive,  but  active.  The  trained  intellect 
and  the  will  that  has  overcome  its  caprices  and 
subordinated  impulses  and  passions,  furnish  for  us 
men  and  women  of  resources  to  conquer  nature 
and  to  combine  helpfully  with  the  social  whole  of 
which  they  are  members. 

The  teacher,  more  than  any  one  else,  works,  not 
for  the  enthrallment  of  others,  but  for  their  true 
freedom.  His  pupils  shall  become  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. They  shall  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  work  intelligently  toward  the  realization 
of  ideals — ideals  of  the  industrial  communit)',  of  the 
political  community,  and  of  the  highest  civilization 
attained  by  humanity.  He  who  helps  carry  for- 
ward civilization  helps  to  make  all  of  his  fellow 
men  freer  and  more  independent,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  co-operative  with  society. 

This  movement  towards  peace  and  good  will  is 
not  what  it  should  be  unless  it  consciously  recog- 
nizes the  religious  truth  which  it  pre-supposes, 
namely  the  truth  that  the  God  that  made  nature 
and  man  works  in  the  spirit  of  divine  charity,  and 
makes  all  time  and  space  a  cradle  for  the  nurture 
of  independent,  self-active  beings,  and  a  school  in 
which  they  nurture  independence  by  learning  three 
kinds  of  piety — the  piety  of  the  heart,  that  loves 
one's  neighbor  and  loves  God;  the  piety  of  the  will, 
which  seeks  to  do  good  to  others,  and  for  their  own 
sake;  the  piety  of  the  intellect,  that  sees  God  re- 
vealed in  the  world  of  nature  and  human  history. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  these  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  you  have  met  here  at  this  season,  and  it 
is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  and 
recount,  although  briefly,  the  results  of  the  study 
of  the  educational  situation  in  the  south.  For  it  is 
a  story  of  lofty  motives  and  of  persistent,  nay,  stub- 
born, endeavor,  and  of  continued  and  increasing 
success. 

That  section  of  our  United  States  which  we  call 
the  southern  states  had,  during  the  school  year 
1876-77,  enrolled  an  aggregate  of  2,472,107  youths 
in  all  their  schools;  counting  the  white  pupils  at  a 
little  less  than  two  millions,  and  the  colored  pupils 
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at  a  little  less  than  six  hundred  thousand.  The 
previous  twelve  years,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  had  been  years  of  fierf  e  struggle  and  of 
bitter  sacrifice  to  establish  in  the  south  a  school 
system  that  should  afford  to  all  the  people,  white 
and  black,  the  possibility  of  an  education  in  the 
common  English  branches.  This  ideal  was  kept 
steadily  in  view:  Every  citizen  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  understand  enough  arithmetic  to 
make  his  bargains,  and  know  enough  geography  to 
understand  the  discussions  in  the  newspapers.  And 
the  south  had  reached  this  enrollment  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  in  1877.  The  total  population  being 
something  over  seventeen  millions  of  white  and 
colored,  the  per  cent  in  school  was  14  1-2. 

The  population  has  increased  rapidly  since  then, 
but  the  schools  have  increased  their  enrollment  at 
a  much  higher  rate.  In  1877,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  were,  on  an  average,  in  the  si.xteen  southern 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  14  1-2  persons 
out  of  each  100  inhabitants  at  school.  Five  years 
later  there  were  17  out  of  each  hundred;  ten  years 
later  the  seventeen  had  become  twenty  in  each 
hundred;  fifteen  years  later,  namely,  in  1892,  there 
were  2i;;/(  in  each  hundred.  During  the  next  five 
years,  some  of  them  being  years  of  hardship  and 
poverty,  the  enrollment  has  not  fallen  off,  but  has 
slightly  increased,  so  that  for  the  year  ending  July, 
1897,  the  children  in  school  formed  almost  21  j^  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population.  Thus  the  2,472,107 
pupils  of  1877  have  become  5,398,076  in  1S97. 

But  the  average  number  of  days  these  pupils  at- 
tended school  in  the  year  was  not  large  twenty 
years  ago — is  not  large  even  now.  For  the  popu- 
lation of  the  south  is  chiefly  rural,  and  country 
schools  have  shorter  sessions  than  city  schools 
everywhere.  But  the  annual  school  session  has 
increased  in  the  south,  not  only  because  of  the 
increase  of  cities  and  large  villages,  but  because  ot 
the  educational  zeal  of  the  statesmen  of  the  south, 
which  has  increased  the  state  appropriations,  in 
order  that  the  scattered  rural  populations  should 
have  longer  school  terms. 

The  average  length  of  the  annual  school  terms 
had  grown  from  1865  to  1877  and  had  reached  91 
•days.  Five  years  later  it  had  reached  95  days,  and 
it  did  not  exceed  that  ten  years  later.  But  in  1892 
it  reached  102  days,  and  in  1897,  at  the  close  of  the 
Tiard  times,  it  had  come  up  to  106  days.  Thus,  in 
twenty  years  the  school  year  had  increased  1 5  days, 
or  161^  per  cent. 

It  is  well  to  pause  on  this  fact  and  consider  for  a 


moment  what  such  an  annual  term  of  school  means 
for  the  5,398,076  children  who  enjoy  it.  The  vast 
significance  of  school  education  consists  in  this:  It 
enables  the  citizen  who  shares  in  the  productions 
of  his  fellow-men  to  know  his  fellows,  and  under- 
stand their  views  of  the  world.  It  enables  him  to 
know  their  opinions  and  to  share  in  their  spiritual 
productions,  as  well  as  in  their  material  productions. 
It  enables  him  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
national  and  international  public  opinion. 

Small  as  is  the  schooling  given  by  our  nation  to 
its  people — and  it  is  only  some  four  and  a  half 
years  of  200  days  each  to  each  inhabitant — it  suf- 
fices to  make  reading  and  writing  universal,  and 
with  them  gives  also  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  This 
fits  the  citizen  to  become  a  reader  of  the  daily  news- 
paper, and  thus  to  bring  him  under  an  educating 
influence  that  will  continue  throughout  his  life.  A 
newspaper  civilization  is  one  that  governs  by  means 
of  public  opinion.  The  newspaper  creates  public 
opinion.  No  great,  free  nation  is  possible  except 
in  a  newspaper  civilization.  By  aid  of  the  printed 
page,  the  school-educated  person  makes  present 
to  himself  daily  the  events  of  the  world,  and  lives 
an  epic  life.  For  the  epic  life  is  the  life  of  nations. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  day  of  each  citizen  is  given 
to  contemplating  world  events  and  to  discussing 
them.  He  sees  the  doings  of  his  state  and  nation, 
and  forms  his  own  opinion.  His  opinion,  in  the 
aggregate,  with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  col- 
lected and  offered  to  the  world  by  the  newspapers. 
That  our  schools  suflice  to  produce  a  government 
by  public  opinion — this  is  a  result  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  other  good  results  counted  as  among  the 
benefits  to  the  south  of  the  education  which  it  is 
giving  to  its  children.  To  give  people  the  power 
to  readjust  their  vocations  and  to  climb  up  to  better 
paid  and  more  useful  industries  out  of  lives  of 
drudgery,  is  a  great  thing — a  sufficient  reason  in 
itself  for  establishing  a  public  school  system.  But 
to  give  the  people  the  power  of  participating  in 
each  other's  thoughts,  to  give  each  one  the  power 
to  contribute  his  influence  to  the  formation  of  a 
national  public  opion,  is  a  fir  greater  good,  for  it 
looks  forward  to  the  millenium,  when  no  wars  will 
be  needed  for  the  mediation  of  hostile  ideas. 

The  average  schooling  for  the  whole  nation  is, 
as  I  have  said,  only  an  average  of  four  and  a  half 
to  five  years  for  each  inhabitant,  counting  200  days 
for  the  school  year.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year   is,  for  the  whole   nation,  1405^   days. 
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For  the  south  it  is,  as  above  stated,  io6  days.  But 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
south  gets  this  amount,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  when  one  in  five  of  the  population  goes  to 
school  I02  days  in  the  year,  pretty  nearly  all  the 
people  will  be  able  to  read,  and  will  read  the  news- 
papers, and  know  public  opinion  on  all  subjects. 
Instead  of  village  gossip  or  family  gossip,  with  its 
fostering  of  local  prejudice,  you  are  bound  to  have 
a  people  that  sees  the  issues  of  the  day  through  the 
eyes  of  the  west  and  north  and  east,  as  well  as  of 
the  entire  south. 

Not  only  this,  but  you  have  the  public  opinion  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  of  Russia, 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  wider  the  public  opinion, 
the  more  it  winnows  and  purifies  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  narrow  prejudice  and  selfish  interest. 

The  blessing  of  the  school  comes  not  only  to 
nearly  four  millions  of  white  children  in  the  south, 
but  also  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  colored 
children,  and  the  colored  people,  as  well  as  the 
white,  are  educated  by  public  opinion. 

Out  of  this  enrollment  of  children,  most  are  pur- 
suing mere  elementary  studies.  But  there  is  a 
good  showing  for  the  growth  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  In  1877  the  attendance  at  public  high 
schools  in  the  south  of  pupils  pursuing  secondary 
branches  of  study,  such  as  algebra  and  geometry, 
natural  science,  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German, 
was  on  y  13  in  each  10,000  pupils;  in  1897  this  has 
increased  to  123  in  each  10,000,  or  to  eleven  times 
the  number  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  an  era  of  the  building  of  public  high  schools 
for  cities  and  villages,  and  whereas  the  whole 
United  States  in  1877  had  only  28  in  each  10,000 
in  high  schools,  it  has  now  nearly  300  in  them.  I 
am  not  speaking  in  this  estimate  of  the  number  of 
students  who  are  pursuing  secondaxy  studies  in 
private  or  endowed  academies  or  seminaries. 

Higher  education  in  the  south  has  continually 
advanced  in  perfection  of  work  and  in  numbers  of 
pupils  enrolled.  In  1897  there  were  19,396  stu- 
dents in  the  various  colleges  of  the  south,  together 
with  nearly  2,000  (1878)  students  from  the  south 
in  northern  and  western  states.  Counting  in  all 
higher  institutions,  not  merely  the  colleges,  but  the 
professional  and  technical  institutions,  the  increase 
of  enrollment  rose  from  10,103  'i  1874  to  37,548  in 
1897,  counting  in  men  and  women. 

Looking  to  the  financial  side  of  this  great  pro- 
gress, we  find  that  the  total  e.vpenditure  for  edu- 
cation in  the  south  had  risen  to  eleven  and  a  quar- 


ter million  dollars  as  early  as  1S77,  the  same  being 
66  cents  apiece  for  all  the  inhabitants  per  annum. 
In  1887,  that  is  to. say,  ten  years  later,  the  expen- 
diture was  nearly  twenty-one  millions,  or  98  cents, 
instead  of  66  cents  per  capita  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Ten  years  later,  in  1897,  the  expenditure 
was  over  twenty-one  millions,  or  $1.23  per  capita. 

In  the  meantime  the  value  of  school  property  has 
mounted  from  a  total  of  nineteen  millions  in  1877 
to  fifty-seven  and  a  half  millions  in  1897.  It  has 
trebled. 

The  state  governments  have  from  the  beginning 
made  the  largest  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  public  school  system.  But  there  has  been  con- 
stant growth  in  the  funds  derived  from  local  tax- 
ation, and  the  cities  and  large  villages  now  furnish 
the  chief  part  of  the  support  of  their  public  schools. 

In  1897  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  entire 
support  of  the  schools  was  contributed  by  local  tax- 
ation, while  seven  years  before  it  had  been  about 
two-fifths  only. 

The  rapid  growth  in  wealth  in  the  south  is  con- 
nected in  a  vital  way  with  this  increase  in  educated 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  population. 

In  a  speech  that  I  made  at  Atlanta  when  visit- 
ing the  great  exposition  there  I  ventured  to  point 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  south  had  increased  the  production  of 
its  industries.  I  estimated  that  education  had 
increased  the  productive  power  of  the  individual 
by  nearly  50  per  cent.  It  has  produced  a  laboring 
class  that  can  use  machinery  to  assist  the  strength 
of  bone  and  muscle.  It  has  made  possible  the 
great  change  of  vocations  from  the  production  of 
mere  raw  materials  to  the  production  of  the  finished 
product.  This  is  a  change  going  on  in  all  civilized 
countries  The  machine  is  coming  in  at  one  end 
and  the  mere  drudge  is  going  out  at  the  other. 
The  uneducated,  unskilled  man  is  not  needed,  for 
his  hands  and  muscles  cannot  compete  with  the 
machine.  But  he  is  needed  in  the  work  of  direct- 
ing the  machine.  He  is  therefore  called  upon  to 
step  up  from  the  occupation  of  the  mere  drudge  to 
the  occupation  of  the  overseer  of  the  machine.  The 
change  from  hand  work  to  brain  work  is  a  neces- 
sity. But  this  cannot  go  on  without  schools  that 
fit  the  pupils  out  with  alert  and  versatile  intelli- 
gence. 

Even  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  south  unskilled 
labor  does  not  bring  good  wages.  The  skilled 
laborer  in  the  city,  using  tools  and  employing  ma- 
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chinery,  earns  and   receives  an   average  of  double 
the  wages  that  the  farm  hand  gets. 

But  machinery  is  going  out  from  the  city  to  the 
farm,  and  the  farm,  too,  needs  fewer  laborers,  and 
can  furnish  more  productions.  The  surplus  farm- 
ers must  go  into  mechanical  industries,  into  trans- 
portation and  commerce.  Fewer  and  fewer  people 
are  needed  for  the  production  of  the  raw  materials 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  all  the  world  over, 
thanks  to  mechanic  inventions  which  are  pushing 
the  mere  illiterate  drudge  out  of  his  vocation.  He 
must  climb  up  or  else  starve  in  his  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  the  machine. 

Here  is  the  wisdom  that  founds  a  school  system. 
It  makes  possible  a  change  of  vocations  among  its 
people.  It  puts  alertness  and  versatility  in  place 
of  mere  brute  strength  and  persistency.  More 
than  this,  the  school  puts  aspiration  and  ambition 
into  its  pupils.  It  lifts  the  veil  of  distance  in  time 
and  place,  and  shows  them  the  achievements  of  the 
race.  "You,  too,  can  achieve  the  like."  The 
school  next  proceeds  to  teach  the  sciences  by  which 
the  wonders  of  the  world  have  been  accomplished; 
mathematics,  the  tool  of  thought  by  which  matter 
is  moved  and  forces  are  tamed  into  the  service  of 
man;  history,  and  geography,  and  grammar,  and 
literature,  by  which  man  comes  to  know  men,  and 
gains  the  ability  to  combine  with  them  in  civilized 
effort. 

Hence  arise  cities  over  the  south,  ever  growing 
in  size  and  number.  For  the  city  is  the  necessary 
resort  of  the  surplus  laborers  no  longer  needed  on 
the  farm.  We  do  not  need  so  many  people  to  get 
for  us  the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, but  we  need  more  and  more  people  to  turn 
these  raw  materials  into  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  We  need  more  and  more  people  to  work 
at  transportation  and  intercommunication.  We 
need  more  persons  in  the  work  of  giving  culture  to 
the  rest.  The  savage  tribe,  unaided  by  machinery, 
can  afford  only  one  man  of  a  thousand  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ornaments — nearly  all  are  needed  for  the 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  of  the  plainest  sort. 
But  the  partly  civilized  tribe  can  afford  ten  persons 
of  a  thousand  for  the  production  of  ornaments 
and  luxury.  The  proportion  increases  rapidly  as 
we  ascend  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  time  is 
arrived  now  when  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  thous- 
and are  needed  for  the  production  of  ornament  and 
luxury. 

In  transportation  and  intercommunication  with 
railroads,  telegraphs,  postal  systems,  newspapers, 


books,  libraries,  schools  and  churches — here  the 
line  rises  from  mere  transportation  through  inter- 
communication up  to  culture.  In  these  employ- 
ments more  and  more  will  be  needed. 

Instead  of  ninety-nine  drudges  producing  raw 
material  and  one  person  working  to  furnish  and 
diffuse  directive  intelligence,  it  will  come  to  pass, 
in  the  distant  future  that  one  man  will,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  furnish  the  raw  material,  another 
man's  labor  will  make  the  useful  articles  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  ten  more  will  elaborate  arti- 
cles of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  rest,  more  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  community,  will  take  up  vocations 
having  to  do  with  protection  and  culture. 

The  work  of  education  is,  as  I  said  at  first,  the 
direct  work  of  helping  individuals  to  help  them- 
selves. It  does  not  go  on  as  fast  as  it  should,  nor 
as  far  as  it  should.  Our  comfort  is  that  it  is  mak- 
ing visible  progress.  The  average  schooling  for 
the  entire  nation  is  at  present  only  1,000  days  for 
each  person.  This  would  give  five  years — each 
year  of  200  days — enough  to  take  a  pupil  through 
the  primary  schools  of  a  city.  Even  Massachusetts, 
with  all  its  schools,  public  and  private,  does  not 
give  enough  schooling  to  amount  to  eight  years 
apiece  for  its  inhabitants.  Some  states  of  the  Union 
give  only  a  little  more  than  two  years  for  an  aver- 
age. But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Massachusetts, 
with  nearly  twice  the  average  schooling  per  individ- 
ual, produces  nearly  or  quite  twice  the  amount  of 
wealth  per  individual,  compared  with  the  nation's 
average.  In  1880  the  census  seemed  to  show  that 
the  average  production  of  the  whole  nation  was  40 
cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant.  That  of  Massa- 
chusetts came  nearly  up  to  80  cents. 

The  symbols  of  the  highest  civilization  are  the 
railroad,  the  daily  newspaper,  and  the  school. 
Here  we  find'the  type  of  the  bearer  of  civilization. 
It  brings  together  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
In  the  city  the  raw  material  brings  the  highest 
price,  and  the  manufactured  product  is  found  at  its 
cheapest  price. 

The  city  makes  combinations;  it  seeks  out  the 
producer  and  buys  his  product,  selling  him  its 
equivalent  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world.  The 
city  thus  connects  the  people  of  its  environment 
with  the  world.  The  family  that  produces  for  itself 
its  own  food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  living  on  a  low 
plane  of  civilization.  It  should  produce  some 
specialty  for  the  market  of.the  world,  and  exchange 
it  for  a  share  in  all  the  productions  of  mankind. 
Such    process  of  exchange   is  like  a  sacramental 
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consecration.     Each  person  consumes  or  partakes  Spain  and  Austria  about  20  cents  per  day.     All  tlie 

of  the    product  of  the  world,  of  universal  human  countries  here  named  are  comparatively  small  users 

society;  each,  himself,  contributes  to  the  supply  of  of  steam  and  machinery. 

all  others.     It  is   this   process  of  intercommunica-  But  praise  education  as  much  as  we  may  for  its 

tion  of  each  with  all  that  is  the  essence  of  civiliza-  wealth-producing  power,  we  must  regard  it  as  an 

tion.  immeasurably  greater  result  that  it  makes  possible 

The   family  that  produces  all   that   it  consumes  a  newspaper  civilization  governed   by  public  opin- 

does  not  enjoy  luxury  or  culture  as  the  result  of  its  ion  and   not  by  brute  violence.     And  if  war  itself 

labor.     But  when  it  has  access  to  the  markets  of  the  must  come  at  times   in  the  settlement  of  national 

world  through   the   mediation  of  the  city,  then  it  disputes,  its  result  will  not  be  the  enslavenient  of 

may  have  endless  variety  in  what  it  consumes.     By  the  vanquished,  but  rather  the  extention  to  them 

the   division  of  labor,  skill  and   productive   power  of  a  greater  freedom  through  their  admission  into 

are  increased,  so  that  the  share  of  each  person  is  a  nation  governed  by  public  opinion, 

multiplied.     Hence,  each  gets  more  than  he  gives  Even    war,    when    waged    by    the    nation    gov- 

to  the  world  market.     It  is  a  sort  of  living  mirror  erned  by  a  lofty  public  opinion  for  the  elevation  of 

of  grace — by  giving  one's  product  to  the  world,  one  a  despotically  governed  people  into  a  participation 

gets  in  return  manifold.      Hence,  I  have  called  this  of  the  higher  freedom  realized  by  a  government  by 

mediation  of  one's  labor  by  aid  of  the  world   mar-  public  opinion,  may  seem  itself  to  be  an  agency  in 


ket  a  sacrament. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  derived 
from  the  census  of  1890,  that  the  farming  popula- 
tion which  had  numbered  in  1870  one-half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  had  fallen  back  to 
40  per  cent,  in  1890.  Transportation  and  manufac- 
tures and  professional  service  had  increased. 

Farmers'  wages  had  increased,  and  by  use  of  ma- 
chinery the  farm  productions  had  increased.     The 


the  divine  purpose  that  brings  peace  and  good  will 
to  men,  and  thereby  glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 


Frederick  Froebel. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


The  most  appreciative  and  sympathetic  sketch  of 

Froebel's  life  we  have   yet   seen   is   the   following 

elementsof  annual  wealth  of  the  entirecountrywere     ^'^°™   ^^  article  written   by   Charles   Dickens,    the 


in  the  following  ratios  in  1890:  For  every  dollar 
of  values,  agriculture  contributed  20  cents;  manu- 
factures, 44  cents;  transportation  of  goods  from 
where  they  were  not  needed  to  where  they  were 
needed,  gcents;  miningand  fisheries,  8  cents;  mis- 
cellaneous, 10  cents. 

The  disproportion  between  farm  wages  and  other 


great  novelist  and  lover  of  children,  and  published 
in  Hoiiseliold  Words,  July  2ist,  1855.  It  is  repub- 
lished here  from  an  article  by  James  L.  Hughes,  in 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  December.  The  orig- 
inal article  also  contains  a  summary  of  Froebel's 
educational  principles  as  applied  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten, written  in  the  same  comprehensive  and  sympa- 


wages,  between  farmers'  profits  and  profits  of  other      thetic  manner.     We  hope  to  have  space  for  at  least 

callings,  will  be   remedied   by  the  readjustment  of 

vocations  that  is   made   possible   by  the   universal 

education  in  the  south.     The  application  of  science 

invents   the  machine,  and    the  machine  increases 

the  productive  power. 

The  total  product  of  the  labor  of  the  United 
States  could  scarcely  have  equaled  10  cents  a  day 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  1800,  or  even  as 
late  as  1815.  But  with  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats and  railroads  and  of  water  and  steam  mills 
it  had   risen  to  30  cents  a  day  for  each  citizen  in 


a  portion  of  this  in  a  future  number. 

Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  there  was  a  son  born  to  the 
Pastor  Froebel,  who  exercised  his  calling  in  the  village  of 
Oberweissbach,  in  the  principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt.  The  son,  who  was  called  Frederick,  proved  to  be  a 
child  of  unusually  quick  sensibilities,  keenly  alive  to  all  im- 
pressions, hurt  by  discords  of  all  kinds;  by  quarreling  of  men, 
women  and  children,  by  ill-assorted  colors,  inharmonious 
sounds.  He  was,  to  a  morbid  extent,  capable  of  receiving 
delight  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  as  a  very  little  boy, 
would  spend  much  of  his  time  in  studying  and  enjoying  for 
their  own  sake,  the  lines  and  angles  in  the  gothic  architecture 


1850.      In  1880  it  was    nearly  45  cents,  and  in  iSoo  of  his  father's  church.     Who  does  not  know  what  must  be  the 

SI  cents.  central  point  of  all  the  happiness  of  such  a  child?     The  voice 

TUa  o.r/>,-orr<>  ." v, V, ., K.'fo  „ (■  „f  T?    „   "  J  1  of  Its   mother   is  the  sweetest  of  sweet  sounds,  the  face  of  its 

1  he  average  mhabitant  Of   Russia  produces  less  -i-r-         c  r  ■     ■  ..       ,.,  ,.i-u,- 

,  ^         J  1  .  ,  mother  is  the  fairest  of  fair  sights,  the  loving  touch  of  her  hps 

than  13  cents  a  day,  almost  e.xacty  one-quarter  as  •    .i,  u  w    •.    r  n    i  r  u  j    r.u         i 

■^  •'  }  ^  ^^  4u<nici  db  IS  the  symbol  to  It  of  all  pleasures  of  the  sense  and  of  the  soul. 

much    as   the  citizen  of  the  United    States.      Italy,  Against  the  thousand  shocks  and  terrors  that  are  ready  to 
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afflict  a  child  too  exquisitely  sensitive,  the  mother  is  the  sole 
protectress,  and  her  help  is  all-sufficient.  Frederick  Froebel 
lost  his  mother  in  the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  and  his 
)Outh  was  tortured  with  incessant  craving  for  a  sympathy  that 
was  not  to  be  found. 

The  Pastor  Froebel  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  all  the  little 
fancies  of  his  son.  It  was  his  good  practice  to  be  the  peace- 
ful arbiter  of  the  disputes  occurring  in  the  village,  and,  as  he 
took  his  boy  with  him  when  he  went  out,  he  made  the  child 
familiar  with  all  the  quarrels  of  the  parish.  Thus  were  sug- 
gested, week  after  week,  comparisons  between  the  harmony  of 
nature  and  the  spite  and  scandal  current  among  men.  A 
dreamy,  fervent  love  of  God,  a  fanciful  boy's  wish  that  he 
could  make  men  quiet  and  affectionate,  took  strong  possession 
of  young  Frederick,  and  grew  with  his  advancing  years.  He 
studied  a  good  deal.  Following  out  his  love  of  nature,  he 
sought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sciences  by  which  her 
ways  and  aspects  are  explained;  his  contemplation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  village  church  ripened  into  a  thorough 
taste  for  mathematics,  and  he  enjoyed  agricultural  life  practi- 
cally, as  a  worker  on  his  father's  land.  At  last  he  went  to 
Pestalozzi's  school  in  Switzerland.   ' 

Then  followed  troublous  times,  and  patriotic  war  in  Ger- 
many, where  even  poets  fought  against  the  enemy  with  lyre 
and  sword.  The  quick  instincts,  and  high,  generous  impulses 
of  Frederick  Froebel  were  engaged  at  once,  and  he  went  out 
to  battle  on  behalf  of  Fatherland  in  the  ranks  of  the  boldest; 
tor  he  was  one  of  Lutzow's  regiment — a  troop  of  riders  that 
earned  by  its  daring  an  immortal  name.  Their  fame  has  even 
penetrated  to  our  English  concert-rooms,  where  many  a  fair 
English  maiden  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  dare-devil 
patriots  of  which  it  was  composed,  by  the  refrain  of  the  Ger- 
man song  in  honor  of  their  prowess — "Das  ist  Luztow's  flie- 
gende,  wilde  Jagd."  Having  performed  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try in  the  ranks  of  its  defenders,  Froebel  fell  back  upon  his 
love  of  nature  and  his  study  of  triangles,  squares,  and  cubes. 
He  had  made  interest  that  placed  him  in  a  position  which,  in 
many  respects,  curiously  satisfied  his  tastes — that  of  Inspector 
to  the  Mineralogical  Museum  in  Berlin.  The  post  was  lucra- 
tive, its  duties  were  agreeable  to  him,  but  the  object  of  his 
life's  desire  was  yet  to  be  attained. 

For  the  unsatisfied  cravings  of  his  childhood  had  borne 
fruit  within  him.  He  remembered  the  quick  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions, the  incessant  nimbleness  of  mind  proper  to  his  first 
years,  and  how  he  had  been  hemmed  in  and  cramped  for  want 
of  right  encouragement  and  sympathy.  He  remembered, 
too,  the  ill-conditioned  people  whose  disputes  had  been  made 
part  of  his  experience,  the  dogged  children,  cruel  fathers,  sul- 
len husbands,  angry  wives,  quarrelsome  neighbors;  and  surely 
he  did  not  err  when  he  connected  the  two  memories  together. 
How  many  men  and  women  go  about  pale-skinned  and  vveak 
of  limb,  because  their  physical  health  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood was  not  established  by  judicious  management.  Itisjust 
so,  thought  Froebel,  with  our  minds.  There  would  be  fewer 
sullen,  quarrelsome,  dull-witted  men  or  women,  if  there  were 
fewer  children  starved  or  fed  improperly  in  heart  and  brain. 
To  improve  society — to  make  men  and  women  better — it  is 
requisite  to  begin  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  to  secure  for 
them  a  wholesome  education  during  infancy  and  childhood. 


Strongly  possessed  with  this  idea,  and  feeling  that  the  usual 
methods  of  education,  by  restraint  and  penalty,  aim  at  the 
accomplishment  of  far  too  little,  and  by  checking  natural 
development  even  do  positive  mischief,  Froebel  determined 
upon  the  devotion  of  his  entire  energy,  throughout  his  life,  to 
a  strong  effort  for  the  establishment  of  schools  that  should  do 
justice  and  honor  to  the  nature  of  a  child.  He  resigned  his 
appointment  at  Berlin,  and  threw  himself  with  only  the 
resources  of  a  fixed  will,  a  full  mind,  and  a  right  purpose,  on 
the  chances  of  the  future. 

At  Keilhau,  a  village  of  Thuringia,  he  took  a  peasant's  cot- 
tage, in  which  he  purposed  to  establish  his  first  school;  a 
village  boys'  school.  It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  cottage; 
and,  while  that  was  being  done,  Froebel  lived  on  potatoes, 
bread,  and  water.  So  scanty  was  his  stock  of  capital  on  which 
his  enterprise  was  started,  that,  in  order  honestly  to  pay  his 
workmen,  he  was  forced  to  carry  his  principle  of  self-denial 
to  the  utmost.  He  bought  each  week  two  large  rye  loaves, 
and  marked  on  them  with  chalk  each  day's  allowance.  Per- 
haps he  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  ever,  in  so  literal  a 
way,  chalked  out  for  himself  a  scheme  of  diet. 

After  laboring  for  many  years  among  the  boys  at  Keilhau, 
Froebel — married  to  a  wife  who  shared  his  zeal,  and  made  it 
her  labor  to  help  to  the  utmost  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  her 
husband's  life— felt  that  there  was  more  to  be  accomplished. 
His  boys  came  to  him  with  many  a  twist  in  mind  or  temper, 
caught  by  wriggling  up  through  the  bewilderments  of  a 
neglected  infancy.  The  first  sproutings  of  the  human  mind 
need  thoughtful  culture;  there  is  no  period  of  life,  indeed,  in 
which  culture  is  so  essential.  And  yet,  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  it  is  precisely  while  the  little  blades  of  thought  and  buds 
of  love  are  frail  and  tender,  that  no  heed  is  taken  to  maintain 
the  soil  about  them  wholesome,  and  the  air  about  them  free 
from  blight.  There  must  be  Infant  Gardens,  Froebel  said; 
and  straightway  formed  his  plans,  and  set  to  work  for  their 
accomplishment. 

He  had  become  familiar  in  cottages  with  the  instincts  of 
mothers,  and  the  faculties  with  which  young  children  are  en- 
dowed by  nature.  He  never  lost  his  own  childhood  from 
memory,  and  being  denied  the  blessing  of  an  infant  of  his 
own,  regarded  all  the  little  ones  with  equal  love.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  boys'  school — now  flourishing  vigorously — he  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  relation,  while  he  set  out  upon  a  tour 
through  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  lecture  upon 
infant  training  and  to  found  Infant  Gardens  where  he  could. 
He  founded  them  at  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  else- 
where. While  laboring  in  this  way  he  was  always  exercising 
the  same  spirit  of  self-denial  that  had  marked  the  outset  of 
his  educational  career.  Whatever  he  could  earn  was  for  the 
children,  to  promote  their  cause.  He  would  not  spend  upon 
himself  the  money  that  would  help  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  desire,  that  childhood  should  be  made  as  happy  as  God  in 
his  wisdom  had  designed  it  should  be,  and  that  full  play 
should  be  given  to  its  energies  and  powers.  Many  a  night's 
lodging  he  took,  while  on  his  travels,  in  the  open  fields,  with 
an  umbrella  for  his  bedroom  and  a  knapsack  for  his  pillow. 

So  beautiful  a  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause  won  recog- 
nition. One  of  the  best  friends  of  his  old  age  was  the  Duch- 
ess Ida  of  Weimar,  sister  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  England,  and 
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his  death  took  place  on  the  2ist  of  June,  three  years  ago,  at 
a  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  peaceably,  upon  a  summer  day,  delighting  in  the 
beautiful  scenerv  that  lay  outside  his  window,  and  in  the  flow- 
ers brought  by  friends  to  his  bedside.  Nature,  he  said,  bore 
witness  to   the    promises  of  revelation,     bo    Froebel    passed 

away. 

And  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
His  monument  and  his  memory. 

The  whole    principle  of   Froebel's  teaching  is  based  on  a 
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perfect  love  for  children,  and  a  full  and  genial  recognition  of 
their  nature,  a  determination  that  their  hearts  shall  not  be 
starved  for  want  of  sympathy;  that  since  they  are  by  infinite 
wisdom  so  created  as  to  find  happiness  in  the  active  e.\ercise 
and  development  of  all  their  faculties,  we,  who  have  children 
round  about  us,  shall  no  longer  repress  their  energies,  tie  up 
their  bodies,  shut  their  mouths,  and  declare  that  they  worry 
us  by  their  incessant  putting  of  the  questions  which  the 
Father  of  us  all  has  placed  in  their  mouths,  so  that  the  teach- 
able one  forever  cries  to  those  who  undertake  to  be  its  guide  — 
"What  shall  I  do?"     To  be  ready  at  all  times  with  a  wise 

answer  to  that  question,  ought  \X>  be  the 

ambition  of  every  oneupon  whom  a  child's 
nature  depends  for  the  means  of  healthy 
growth.  The  frolic  of  childhood  is  not 
pure  e.xuberance  and  waste-.  "There  is 
often  a  high  meaning  in  childish  play," 
said  Froebel.  Let  us  study  it,  and  act 
upon  hints — or  more  than  hints — that 
nature  gives.  They  fall  into  a  fatal  error 
who  despise  all  that  a  child  does  as  friv- 
olous. Nothing  is  trifling  that  forms  part 
of  a  child's  life. 

That  which  the  mother  awakens  and  fos- 
ters. 

When  she  joyously  sings  and  plays; 
That  which  her  love  so  tenderly  shelters. 

Bears  a  blessing  to  future  dajs. 

We  quote  Froebel  again,  in  these  lines, 
and  we  quote  others  in  which  he  bids  us 

Break  not  suddenly  the  dream, 

The  blessed  dream  of  infancy; 
In  which  the  soul  unites  with  all 
In  earth,  or  heaven,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
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New   Books. 

American  Book  Company,  Ne'w  York. 

French  Sight  Reading.     L.  C.  Rog- 
ers, A.  B. 

This  book  contains  a  graded  course  of 
eighty-two  lessons  of  twelve  words  each. 
The  words  are  given  in  lists  followed  by 
exercises  for  sight  reading.  The  exer- 
cises contain  no  difficult  words  except 
those  already  given  in  the  lists.  Words 
corresponding  closely  with  the  English 
are  not  given  in  the  lists,  since  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  find  their  meaning  for 
himself  The  pupil  who  has  finished  the 
book  will  have  mastered  a  vocabulary  of 
about  one  thousand  of  the  most  useful 
words  in  the  language. 

Second  Year  in  German.  I.  Keller, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

This  is  intended  to  follow  the    First 
Year  in  German,  already  noticed  in  these 
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columns.  The  reading  lessons  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  for- 
mer book,  thus  giving  ample  review,  and 
much  attention  is  given  to  a  systematic 
treatment  of  the  derivation  and  formation 
of  words.  The  oral  and  written  exercises 
are  in  German.  The  reading  matter  has 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
student  idiomatic  expressions  and  models 
of  every-day,  colloquial  German. 

EUTROPIUS,  with  maps,  grammatical  ref- 
erences, notes,  and  vocabulary.  J.  C. 
Hazzard,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Portland  Academy. 

This  Breviarium  gives  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  Rome  from  the  founding  of 
the  city  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Jovian  in  364  A.  D.  The  Latin  is  good 
and  the  style  easy.  This  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  literature  for  beginners  in 
Latin.  The  preface  states  that  the  mat- 
.  ter  of  the  book  has  for  many  years  been 
used  successfully  in  German  schools, 

JFiRST  Lessons  in  Civics;  A  Text- 
Book  FOR  Use  in  Schools.  S  E. 
Forman,  Ph.  D. 

A  new  departure  in  the  line  of  books 
on  this  subject  and  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended notice  than  can  be  given  here.  A 
later  number  of  this  journal  will  contain  a 
review  of  the  book.  The  book  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American 
Citizenship.  Westel  Woodbury  Wil- 
loughby.  Ph.  D  ,  Associate  in  Political 
Science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

This  book  is  adapted  to  use  in  the  high 
■school  and  the  lower  classes  in  college.  It 
presents  a  scholarly  and  systematic  treat- 
■  ment  of  the  subject,  discussing  the  func- 
tions of  the  several  departments  of  the 
government,  the  relations  of  State  and 
Federal  government,  the  formation  of 
political  parties,  government  by  parties, 
revenue    and    expenditure,    money   and 


banking,  party  government  and  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  book  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  contains  an  introduction  to  po- 
litical science,  discussing  society,  the 
state,  suffrage,  international  relations, 
government,  and  law.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  second  part  contains  an  account 
of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

L.\nguage  Lessons,  lucludinj;  Composi- 
tion and  InduL'tive  Grammar.  J.  G. 
Park,  Normal  LTniver.<ily,  Ohio.  Cloth, 
144  pages. 

A  progressive  feiies  of  simple  lessons 
in  language  and  grammar,  based  on  the 
theory  that  one  learns  to  do  by  doing. 


ALLEN'S  FORTY  LESSONS. 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping— 7th  Edition. 

This  book  has  had  a  large  sale  and  is  being 
used  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  It  is 
arranged  for  a  ten  weeks  course,  in  which 
time  more  and  clearer  information  regarding 
the  science  of  accounts  can  be  gained  than  has 
heretofore  been  gained  with  one  hundred  les- 
sons. Price  of  book,  $1.00 ;  set  of  blank  books, 
40  cents :  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
(iKUKUh:  ALLKN,  Ualeik'h,  M.  C. 
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The  Greensboro  Eye  Specialist, 

302I   South   Elm   St. 

Examination  Free. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
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Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


We  give  you  the  QUICKEST  SERVICE.  We  make  you  PUBLISHER'S 
PRICES.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  We  have  the  largest  store  and  carry  the 
largest  stock  of  bonks  in  the  State. 

We  furnish  TEACHERS  "White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  at  $1.00 
postpaid. 

Teachers'  Bibles  at  $1.00  postpaid — the  best  leather  with  helps, 
maps,  etc. 

AliFRED  WILiLiIAMS  &  CO. 


SOLSD 
FACTS 


Teachers= Parents 
Pupils. 


Lee's  Series  of  School  Histories  (Primary,  Brief  and  Advanced)  by 
Mrs.  Susnn  P.  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  is  the  only  satisfactory  series 
of  School  Histories  written  by  a  Southern  Author  and  published  by  a 
Southern  House. 

Johnson's  Series  of  Readers  (including  Primer  and  Camefix's  Read- 
ino-  Chart)  combines  all  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  latest  and  best 
Readers,'  and  is  what  you  need.  The  only  series  in  which  Southern 
Authors  are  fairly  represented.     Quality  high.     Prices  low. 

Smithdeal'S  Series  of  Copy  B00l<S  is  just  the  thing.  Practical  and 
progressive.  Beautiful  writing  books — made  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner— at  one-half  of  ordinary  price. 

Thomas'  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling  help  pupils  to  leam  to  speii 

correctly. 

Manv  other  good  thing*  in  the  educational  line,  including  Southern  Litera- 
ture, Bible  Morality,  Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  Carr's  Arithmetic,  etc.,  etc. 

"  A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,"  an  interest- 
ing and  charming  little  booklet,  free  on  application.  Never  mind  about  sending 
stamp. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  902-903  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Where  did  I  put  it? 

That  Poem  I  Wanted  Johnnie 
to  Speak  ! 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  File 

■  Will  take  care  of  all  your  clijipings,  notes,  pic- 
•ture  cards,  and  reading  references.  Write  for 
Information.    Agents  wanted. 

B.  T.  CARPENTER, 

High  Point,  N.  C. 
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Houghton,  nifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer,  Flor- 
ence Holb  ook,  Principal  of  For- 
estville  School, Chicao. 

This  is  a  notab  attempt  to  give 
the  children  of  the  first  year  in 
school  some  acquaintance  with  the 


Colored  Pictures  Free 


Beautiful  pictures  of  birds,  Dlanis,  aoimals,  etc.,  in 
colot-photography,  arc  given  free  each  month,  with 

THE  TEACHERS*  IHSTITUTE,  $1.00  fl  Tear. 

THE  PRIMART  SCHOOL.    -   -    $1.00  a  Year. 

No  other  educaiionalpjp  r  ever  made  such  an  offer. 
The  picturei  alooe  are  worth  far  more  than  the  suta- 
scripiion  price.     Write  for  de'-cnptions. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO  ,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


Little  Prices  for  Books 


The  most  practical  teachers'  aids  published  are  on 
our  list  at  prices  trom  lo  cents  each,  and  upward. 
Blackboard  stercils,  recitation  and  dialogue  books, 
method  books  on  all  subjects,  th»  best  booics  on  peda* 
l?oiry— tn  fact,  everything  lor  the  teacher.  Try  us. 
LargQ  catalog  free.  Also  five  Teachers'  Libraries, 
sold  on  installments.     Own  one  of  these. 


substance  and  the  form  of  the  best  liter- 
ature. Fifteen  or  more  e.xtracts  most 
pleasing  to  the  little  ones,  have  been  select- 
ed for  treatment.  Each  extract  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  lessons  developing 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  contained  in  it, 
and  using  the  words  over  and  over  again 
until  the  children  are  perfectly  familiar 
with    their  form  and  ineaning. 

After  this  preparation  has  been  made, 
the  extrat  is  given  in  the  unchanged 
language  of  Longfellow.  Of  course,  it 
is  expected  the  children  will  commit  all 
the  extracts  to  memory. 

Several  shorter  extracts  have  been  set 
to  music,  and  may  be  sung  by  the  teacher 
and  children.  We  have  never  seen  a 
book  for  children  more  tastefully  illus- 
trated. There  are  a  dozen  full-page  il- 
lustrations, eight  of  which  are  colored, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  illus- 
trations, sketches  and  silhouettes.  The 
book  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on 
the  best  paper,  and  is  tastefully  bou.id  in 
cloth. 


American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Elements  of  the  Diffekential 
Calculus      James    McMahon, 
A.    M,,    Assistant    f^rofessor  of 
Mathematics  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity;  and  Virgil  Snyder,  Ph  D., 
Instructor  of    Mathematics    in 
Coiuell  University.     Cloth,  336 
pages      Price,  S2.U0. 
The  book  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  limits   and   infinitesimals,   and 
a    long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  all   the  proper- 
ties of  limits,  infinitesimals,   and 
continuous    functions.     Unusual 
stress  is   laid  upon    convergence 
and  the  calculation  of  remainders, 
in  the  chapter  on  expansion.     The 
discussion  of  maximum  and  min- 
imum values  of  a  function  is  sup- 


Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 


Carolina 

Teachers^  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  South  Carolina  and  Her 
Sister  States. 
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Published  monthly.  36  pages  full  of 
live  interesting  matter.  A  help  to  any 
teacher.  Original  contributions  by  lead- 
ing teachers  and  educators.  Only  50 
cents  a  year.  Low  enough  to  be  in 
reach  of  all.  Together  with  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  75 
cents.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  at 
once. 


Birds  OF  Village  AND  Field;  a  Bird 
Book,  for  Beginners.  Florence  A. 
Merriam,  author  of  Birds  Through  an 
Opera  Glass. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  and  will  be 
very  helpful  to  teachers  who  believe  in 
out-door  work  in  nature  study.  A  more 
extended  review  will  be  given  in  the 
February  number  of  this  journal. 


POMONA,  N.  C. 

Near  Greensboro.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Nurseries  in  ttie  South. 

Healthy  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

Native  and  Foreign 
FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Up  witli  the  times  with  all  the  new  fruits  of 
merit  as  well  as  the  old  standard  sorts. 

SnprinltJP^'  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  for 
opBtldluea.  market  orchards,  Japanese 
Pears,  Plums,  Chestnuts,  &c. 

Green  House  plants,  and   cut  flowers   and 
funeral  designs  by  a 

COMPETENT  GERMAN  FLORIST  I   ^ 
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Lancaster,  S.  C. 
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■luJlan,  Spanish 

Scries 


Telegraph  us  for  funeral  designs.     Write  for  ' 
catalogue  and  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Plant 
and  Cultivate  an  Orchard."    Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Proprietor. 

POMONA.   N.   C. 


r"h.  sppci3""ydefir-nrd  for  coaching 
!■-*  c:L.jns.ia  all  College  studies 

V-^'J  I  Schoolbooki  of  all  Publishers 

^^y  4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City 


<5l 


?5^« 


i 


CRIND  RIPIOS  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


School  Apparatus   and   Sup- 
plies. 

Opera  Chairs  and  Church 
Pews. 


J.  E.  REILLEY,  Gen.  Southern  Agent. 

,^^^  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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plemeated  by  the  application  of  Tay 
lor's  theorem.  The  application  of  the 
calculus  to  the  various  curves  seems 
to  be  unusually  full.  In  each  chapter 
Ihe  treatment  is  made  clear  and  effective 
by  a  large  number  of  illustrative  exam- 
ples, solutions,  physical  interpretations, 
and  geometric  figures. 

Pbimary  Arithmetic.  Number  Studiei? 
for  Ihe  Second,  Tliird  and  Fourth 
G^ade^'.  A.  R.  Hornbrook,  A.  M., 
Evansville,  Ind  ,  Public  Schools^.  Cloth, 
252  pages. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  assist 
the  pupil  in  gradually  acquiiing  a  succes- 
«ion  of  insights  into  the  relations  of  num- 
bers and  some  degree  of  expertness  in 
dealing  with  them.  It  treat-i  the  funda- 
mental number  processes  and  fractions 
The  problems  give  facility  in  the  use  of 
denominate  numbers. 


Blandwood,  the  Home  of  the  Kee- 
ley  Institute. 


Winter  or  summer,  spring  or  autumn, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  places  ;in 
Greensboro,  Noi-th  Carolina,  is  Bland- 
"wood,  the  home  of  the  Keeley  Institute. 
The  spacious,  well-built  house,  the  large 
grounds  with  their  walks,trees, and  shrub" 
bery,the  situation  on  the  top  of  a  hill  slop" 
ing  gently  in  all  directions,  all  give  the 
place  an  air  of  rural  comfort  and  cheer, 
while  its  nearness  to  the  centre  of  the  city 
gives  it  every  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  circumstance.  But  to  realize 
fully  all  its  possibilities  one  must  enter 
this  home  and  enjoy  the  genial  hospital- 
ity of  Col.  W.  II.  Osborn  and  his  asso- 
ciates, as  hundreds  can  and  do  testify . 

As  ip  well  known  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  entire  country. 


Loisette 
Memory 
System 


The  World- Famous 

Highly  endorsed  by  educa- 
tional leaders,  professional 
and  business  men,  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who 
have  benefitted  from  this 
marvelous  system. 
PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S  GREAT  WORK 

"ASSIMILATIVE  MEMORY, 

Or,  How  to  Attend  and  Never  Forget." 

Defective  memories  made  perfect. 
Heretofore  sold  under  stringent  restric- 
tions and  at  a  high  price.  Now  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  all. 

■     Cloth.     l£mo.     Price,  p.50  net.     Special 
inducements  to  Schools  in  lots  of  six  or  more. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLslBa.  Sole  Publishers. 

80  L»Fayette  Place,  New  York. 


♦  ♦(3CriTl3Ui&»*    ^^^  ^^^^^  Carolina  Fence  Co 


A  7nonthly  review  for  the  slndy  of  the 
Geiman  Language  and  Literature. 

ARNOLD    WERNER-SPANHOOFD.    Editor. 


Per  year  [10  months)  $1.00.     Sample  copies 
free  on  applacatlnn. 

Germania  gives  direct  instruction  in 
the  German  language  and  literature.  It 
offers  to  all  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  had  dropped  their  German  an  op- 
portunity to  freshen  up,  to  review  and 
to  perfect  their  former  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Those  who  have  never  studied 
the  language  will  find  the  Beginners' 
Course  the  easiest  and  most  practical 
method  of  acquiring  German  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  magazine  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
students.  It  can  be  used  as  text-book, 
or  supplement  works  already  studied. 
Each  number  contains  literary  selec- 
tions, and  extensively  varied  courses  for 
beginners,  intermediate  and  advanced 
students.  The  Magazine  is  highly  rec- 
ommended by  eminent  professors  and 
the  press  generally  as  "//ic  t^e.^t  effort  yet 
made  in  this  country  to  assist  the  student,  and 
to  interest  him  in  his  pursuit." 


(Bermania  publisbino  do., 

105  &  111  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GREENSBORO 

NURSERIES, 

GREENSBORO,  N  C. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FRUIT,  SHADE  ani  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

It  is  our  aim  to  produce  the  very 
best  in  variety  and  grade  of  stock 
regardless  of  cost,  and  we  sell  as 
cheap  as  any  first-class  nurseiy  can. 
Your  patronage  solicited.  AGENT8 
WANTED. 


Builds  the  Osage  Orange  Dwarfed  and  Wired 
Fence.  Also  Privet  Fence  for  city  and  sub- 
urban residences.  We  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  our  Hedge ; 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence  made. 

It  is  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  the  mosi  ornamental. 

Winds  do  not  blow  it  down. 

Floods  do  not  wash  it  away. 

It  does  not  decay. 

It  needs  no  new  material  for  repairs. 

Stock  cannot  rub  it  down. 

It  stops  trespassers  and  dogs. 

It  protects  itself, 

It  occupies  but  little  room. 

You  can  cultivate  close  to  it. 

It  lasts  for  generations. 

"It  is  pig  tight,  mule  high  and  bull  strong.** 

Fences  are  a  perpetual  necessity.  Then  why 
not  have  everlasting  ones?  Our  fences  grow 
better  with  age  and  cheaper  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our  system  is  patented,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  fence  is  by  skilled  hedgemen.  We  have 
a  beautiful  evergreen  Privet  fence  for  city  and 
town  lots. 

We  funish  and  erect  Iron  Fences  of  any 
kind,  and  Cable  Wire  Fences.  The  Privet 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  hard  to  equal  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  dark, 
glossy  green.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant.  The 
Evergreens,  like  Amoor  River  Privet,  Hemlock 
and  Norway  Spruce  are  slower  growers. 
County  rights  for  sale.    Address 


The  North  Carolina  Pence  Oc, 

National  Bank  Building,  Greensboro.  N.  C 
WALTER  GREENE,  Gen.  Agt. 


GREENSBOROJHERD  OF 

Registered  Poland  China  Hogs. 

This  herd  is  composed  of  premium 
stock  and  all  pains  taken  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  high  standard,  and 
I  sell  at  about  one-halfthe  price  that 
such  stock  is  usually  sold  for.  Single 
pig  $6,  pair  SIO,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Prop'r. 


J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO. 


n 


SUCOESSOKS   TO 


W.  A.  OLMSTEAD,  Ohicago, 

School  Supplies. 

SOLE  IMPORTERS  FOR  THE  UNITED 
ST.^TES  OP 

W,  &  A,  I  Johnston's  Wall  Maps, 

IHNUFACTUKERS  OF 

Globes,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Ex- 
amination, Drawing  Papers,  Etc., 
Tablets,  Composition  Books,  Pa- 
per, Etc 

OLCOTT'S  SCHOOL  INK, 

50  CTS.   PER  OALLON. 

ALL  KINDS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


}         J.  M.  OLCOTT  &  CO., 

L84  Wabash  Ave.,      I 
Chicago.  I       New  York. 
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this  is  the  new  home  of  the  Keelev  Insti- 
tute, for  many  years  located  on  Elm  St. 
From  its  first  opening  it  has  been  filled 
with  patients  seeking  relief  from  the 
curse  of  t je  drink  habit,  from  the  u.se  of 
tobacco,  opium  and  morphine.  A  very 
large  per  cent  of  the  many  hundreds 
who  have  spent  more  or  less  time  here 
are  reported  .-Js  being  permanently  cured, 
and  Col.  Osbom  constantly  receives  let 
t«rs  from  former  patients  telling  of  their 
cure  and  of  the  value  and  pleasure  of 
their  new  life— of  their  freedom  from  the 
old  bonds. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Keeley  Cure  pos- 
sessed all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  was 
talked  of  and  sjxriulated  upon  by  all.  as  is 
the  case  with  every  new  invention,  dis- 
covery or  creation.  Then  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  ■•Institutes""  would  be 
crowded.  But  the  novelty  has  now 
worn  off.  and  they  continue  to  attract 
by  their  merits  Years  have  passed,  the 
value  of  the  cure  has  been  test«d.  and 
has  stood  the  test.  Instead  of  preparing 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  Greensboro  in- 
Btitnie  when  the  novelty  had  worn  off, 
the  management  prepared  to  enlarge  its 
facilities  by  leasing  the  Blandwood  prop- 
erty for  a  long  term  of  years.  At  its 
opening  the  best  people  of  the  city  were 
present,  endorsing  its  work  by  their 
presence,  and  expressing  the  confidence 
and  good  will  shared  by  all  the  people 
of  the  city  and  the  state.  Just  now  the 
Institute  ha^  a  larger  number  of  inmates 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

If  you  have  a  friend  suffering  from  the 
use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  opium,  you 
may  do  yourself  and  your  friend  a  great 
and  lasting  service  by  writing  to  Col. 
W.  H.  Osbom,  the  manager  of  this 
home. 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY,   Dewberry's  Report  Cards 


FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  ONLY. 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 
BIRMIXGHAM.   ALA. 

Sells  and  rents  school  propeity .  Aids 
teachers  to  secure  positions  at  small 
cost.  Aids  Schools.  Colleges  and  Fami- 
lies to  secure  teachers  free  of  cost. 

Schools,  Colleges  or  Families  desiring 
teachers,  or  teachers  desiring  positions, 
should  address  the  Manager. 


For  Five  Months  and  a  Column  for  "Av- 
erages," with  corresponding  places  for 
i  signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 
;  Size  3*x6i  inches,  made  of  heavy  linea 
card  board.  These  cards  are  complete 
and  beautiful.  Sample  card  sent  free 
on  application.  Prices:  50  cards  for 
50  cents.  1(0  cards  for  T5  cents.  200 
cards  for  il  2-3.  Cash  with  Oedeb. 
Address. 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


The  First  Calendar  of  the  Century. 

Those  who  receive  the  new  Calendar  for  1^9:* 
given  by  The  Youth's  Compa>"ion  to  all  new 
subscribers  wiil  be  ready  to  allow  that  the  pub- 
ishers  have  pretty  nearly  accomplishe'3  their 
object,  which  was  to  produce  the  finest  calen- 
dar of  the  century.  The  suc-ject  of  the  exquis- 
ite color  piece  which  forms  the  centre  is  *■  The 
Ideal  American  Girl.*"  and  it  is  depicted  in  the 
most  dehcate  tones  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant 
shades.  The  Calendar  is  so  designed  that  no  ' 
printing  appears  on  the  lithographed  panels, 
and  they  may  be  preserved  as  permanent  orna- 
ments—'suitable  for  the  prettiest  c-omer  of  the 
house.  Not  only  is  this '"alendar  a  gift  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  IS^J^  volume,  but  all  new  sul>- 
scrioers  receive  also  the  remaining  issues  of 
The  ompasion  from  the  time  of  subscription 
until  January  1st,  lS9y,  free,  then  for  hfty-two 
weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January.  1900.  A  beauti- 
ful illustrated  announcement  of  the  principal 
contributions  engaged  for  the  1899  volume  i^'lil 
be  sent  free  to  anv  one  addressing 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION*. 
211  Columbus  Avenue.  Bosxos,  Mass 


50    YEARS' 

PERIENCE 


Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anvone  sending  a  sketch  and  de*^cnption  may 
qalckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Commnnica- 
tionsstrictlyconfldential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  aeency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  throueh  3Iunn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  wifhoat  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jltiterlcati* 

A  handsomely  illnstrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  anT  scientific  journal.  Terms.  iS  a 
Tear;  four  inofiths,  $L   Sold  by  ail  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.3e'«-*«"- New  York 

Branch  Office,  6ffi  F  SU  Washington,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS    \AZ?^NTeD. 

UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  MANAGER. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Sew  Orleang,  La.,  Xetv  York,  N.  Y.,  Washinglor    J.  C, 
San  FVancisco,  Cal.,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver  Colorado. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled     We  had  over  s.OM  vacancies  during  th     ast  sea- 
son.   More  \-acancies  Chan  teachers.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teacher*  in  ev     f  part  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  nine  offices. 

Address  all  Communications  to  Saltsburg.  Pa. 


^  0'JR'G?aniKHan6E:P 


>V        Doe:5  it 

5eoA  E*  -Sra^mp  for  our 


Our  Crank  hanger  i 
Saves  20%  pre^^ure. 


"%. 


"^'i^^rto^'^  Miami  CYCIelWg.C9rDpany"^^ 


..PRlCf 


■  middle:  TOWN.  O 


^iisi 
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INTERESTING  PHOTOS  AND  FACTS  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

INVALUABLE  FOR  THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

PICTURES  OF  ANIHALS  WITH  VALUABLE  DESCRIPTIVE  flATTER. 


Published  rionthly,  beginning  Septem- 
ber,  1898. 


Every  number  will  contain  ten  pictures,  each  ji 
by  loi  inches,  printed  on  the  finest  paper— one 
side  only,  so  that  they  may  be  detached  and 
mounted  if  desired. 

The  photographs  represent  animals  both  in 
captivity  and  in  the  natural  state,  and  were 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  descriptive 
matter  vriU  be  scientifically  accurate  and  will 
contain  many  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes. 

No  such  series  of  animal  pictures  has  ever 
been  issued  in  this  country.  No  other  good  ani- 
mal pictures  are  available"  at  a  low  price.  The 
teacher  will  find  them  invaluable: 

1.  In   fieograbblJ"  Teaebin^.     They  win  help  to  make  the  geography  lessons  more  vivid  and  the 

••^  a      impression  more  lasting. 

2.  for   Pature   StudV.     ^^^^t  is  there  in  nature  more  mteresting  than  pictures  of  the    livine 

' "  ^^  J       creatures'^  ° 

3.  For   Object    PieSSOns.     ^"o  more  interesting  topic  for  such  lessons  can  be  found.  The v  will  bring 

'  life  and  interest  into  the  school-room. 

The  great  wealth  of  material  may  be  seen  from  contents  of  the  few  numbers  given  below. 

The  present  series  includes  240  illustrations  extending  through  two  years.     Single   copies,    15  cents;   one   5'ear    12 
numbers,  $1  50;  two  years,  complete  work  in  twenty-four  numbers,  $3.00.     Other  series  may  be  arranged  later. 

Contents  of  September,  October,  November  and  December  Issues : 

SEPTEHBER,  I898. 

1  Lion— Prince,  the  Old  London  Favorite. 
-  Lioness— "Nancy  " 

3  A  Tiger  in  Repose. 

4  A  Growling  Cub. 

5  A  Wolfs  Head. 

6  The  Jaguar, 
r  The    Elephant's    Bath.    Xo.    1— "Is    It 

Cold?" 
8  In  the  Jungle  lElephants*. 
V  Great  One-Horned  Indian    Rhinoceros. 
10  The  'Ship  of  Asia"  (Camel). 

OCTOBER. 

1  A  Sentinel  Lion. 

a  The  Llama. 

3  After  His  Bath  (Polar  BearK 


4  The  Russian  Wolf. 

5  A  Bison  Cow. 

6  The  Indian  Zebu  Ox. 

7  Brindled  Gnus. 

8  An  Eland  and  Young. 

9  The  Klipspringer. 
10  The  Brazilian  Tapir. 

NOVEMBER. 

1  Too  Tall  for  Beauty  (A  Lionl. 
;2  Roval  Consorts  (Tiger  and  Tigress). 

3  Tig-er  Cubs. 

4  Indian  Wild  Swine. 

5  The  Onager  or  Wild  .\ss  of  Cutch. 

6  A  Young  Lioness. 

7  A  Cheetah,  Hooded. 

8  The  Nerval's  Leap. 


9  A  Puma. 

10  The  Elephant's  Bati,  Xo.    3—"  i 
Scrub." 


Good 


DECEMBER. 


1  A  First-Class  Passenger  (Elephants), 
a  "beeing  Him  Off"   Elephantsj. 

3  The  Elephant's  Bath,  Xo.  3— "The  Final 
Shower." 

4  African  Black  Rhinoceros. 

5  Waiting  for  Breakfast  (Indian  Rhino- 
cei-os). 

6  The  Hairy-Eared  Rhinoceros. 

7  The  Young  Hippopotamus. 
S  Bactrian  Camel. 
9  The  Arabian  Camel. 

10  The  Alpaca. 


AXIM  il.S  and  >ORTH  C  AROI-IXA  JOlRXAIi    OF    EDIC  ATIOY    both    one   year 
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THE  BEST  ON  EACH  SUBJECT. 

We  have  published  more  than  five  hundred  books  for  teachers,  all  of  them  of  some  value,  and  many  of  them  of  a  good 
deal  of  value.  But  not  all  are  of  equal  value  :  and  as  a  guide  to  teachers  who  want  books  and  want  to  be  sure  that  every  dol- 
lar will  bring  the  best  return,  we  select  the  following  as  not  only  among  the  best  of  our  own  publications  but  aa  in  every  case 
the  best  editions  of  the  best  works  published  on  the  subject. 

1.  History  of  Education.  Willums's  History  of  Modern  Edccation.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  499.  Price  |1. 50.  With  Viirly-seven 
porlrult.i.  This  is  a  n  vised  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  upon  its  first  appearance  altogether  the  fullest  and  mostcompleet 
history  of  modern  education  now  available.  It  i^  the  only  adequate  preparation  for  examinations,  and  a  necessary  part  of 
every  teacher's  working  library.  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  says:  "Prof.  Williams's  work  is  the  latest,  and  for  American 
readers  tht  be.il.''' 

2.  Science  of  Education.  Herbert  Spencer's  Education  ;  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical,  16mo,  pp.  331.  In  cloth, 
$1.00;  in  Manilla,  50  cents.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  single  book  that  is  so  indispensable  for  a  teacher  to  know  as  this. 
Thus,  Quick  says  of  it  in  his  "  Educational  Reformers  :" 

"  There  are  three  Englishmen  who  have  written  so  well  that,  as  it  seems,  they  will  be  read  by  English-speaking  teach- 
ers of  all  time.  These  are  Aschani,  Lock,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  If  a  teacher  does  not  know  these  he  is  not  likely  to  know  or 
care  anything  about  the  literature  of  education."  ^ 

3.  School  Management.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  16mo,  pp,  448.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.00;  in  ilanilla,  50c. 
No  other  American  book  on  teaching  has  so  much  claim  as  this  to  be  considered  a  classic.  For  nearly  fifty  years  it  has  been 
regarded  almost  universally  as  the  one  book  the  young  teacher  would  most  profit  by.  A  hundred  thousand  teachers  have 
drawn  help  and  inspiration  from  its  pages.  It  seems  only  just  to  the  author  of  a  work  so  successful  that  his  book  should  be 
printed  just  as  he  wrote  it.  Tke  day  is  past  -when  commentators  re-write  Shakspere.  They  may  annotate  and  explain  and 
conjecture,  but  they  take  the  text  as  they  find  it,  and  print  their  observations  in  another  type.  This  book  has  been  less  for- 
tunate. In  different  editions  since  Mr.  Page's  death  chapters  have  been  added,  details  have  been  changed,  passages  have 
been  entirely  re-written.  This  volume  goes  back  to  the  book  that  Mr.  Page  published,  and  follows  word  for  word  the  text  of 
the  only  edition  he  ever  authorized.  Where  the  times  have  changed  and  we  in  them,  references  to  present  conditions  are 
given  in  the  Notes  that  follow,  which  are  also  in  some  part  explanatory  and  historical.  In  short  this  is  so  much  the  best 
edition  issued,  that  even  those  who  already  have  another  edition  can  afford  to  throw  that  aside  and  use  this  alone. 

4.  Metliod  of  Teaching.  DkGraff's  Schooi.-Roo.m  Guide.  Ifimo,  pp.  40.'i.  Price,  in  cloth,  *1  50;  in  Manilia.  50  cents  What  there 
is  in  Prof.  Deiiraflt's  method  of  presentation  that  so  reaches  and  holds  the  young  teacher,  it.  might  be  hard  to  say;  but  he  has  never  had  his 
equal  as  an  institute  in><tructor  in  the  inspiration  he  gave;  and  superintendenta  everywhere  agree  that  where  ottier  book-*  are  bought  and  put 
away,  the  'School-Room  Guide"  is  bought  and  kept  on  the  desk  for  daily  use.  Some  books  are  recommended  because  it  is  creditable  to  own 
them;  this  is  recommended  by  those  who  know  it  because  it  will  help.  It  is  significant  that  this  was  one  of  the  three  books  selected  by  the  Ex- 
amination Board  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  one  of  the  three  upon  which  all  Uniform  and  State  Exatniaations  in  Methods  and  School  Exam- 
inations should  be  based  for  the  year  isa.'j,  and  that  it  was  unanimously  reaiopted  for  ISDii  and  ISiir 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Education — A  debt  due  from  present  to  future 
j-enerations. 


I  have   not  sought  to  relieve   pauperism,  but  to 
prevent  it. 

What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  aid  in  giving  elementary 
education  to  the  children  of  the  common  people. 


From  the  earliest  years  of  my  manhood  I  have 
contemplated  some  such  disposition  of  my  property ; 
and  I  have  prayed  my  Heavenly  Father,  day  by 
day,  that  I  might  be  enabled,  before  I  died^,  to 
show  my  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  He  has 
bestowed  upon  me,  by  doing  some  great  good  to 
my  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Peabody's  principal  gifts  were: — 
$250,000  to  found  the  Peabody  Institute  and  libraries  in  his 
native  town. 
i    $1,000,000  to  found  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore. 
j     $6o,coo  to  Washington  College,  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University.) 
$2,500,000  for   homes  for    the    homeless    poor    in    London. 
!  This  now  amounts,  with  rents  and  interest,  to  more  than 

I  $6,000,000,  and  furnishes  comfortable  homes  for  20,000 

people  at  a  rental  of  about  $5  a  month  for  each  complete 
I  dwelling,  with  gas  and  water  free. 

j    $150,000  to  Yale  College. 
'    $150,000  to  Harvard  College. 

'    $3,500,000  for  the   promotion  of  general   education   in  the 
j  South. 

T/iis  I  give  to  the  suffering  South  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  country. 

This  last  was  given  in  1867  and  1869.  Only  $2,000  000  of 
!  it  has  been  productive.  This  is  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
I  which,  through  its  wise  use,  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate 
I     and  help  the  public  schools  of  the  South. 

The  disbursements  have  amounted  to  more  than  $2,500,000. 
To  September  30,  1897,  Alabama  had  received  $146,003.59; 
Arkansas,  $129,100;  Florida,  $67,375;  Georgia,  $132,531; 
Louisiana,  $135,200;  Mississippi,  $86,878;  North  Carolina, 
$173,015;  South  Carolina,  $129,441  ;  Texas,  $141,974;  Ten- 
j  nessee,  $216,300;  Virginia,  $305,949.41;  West  Virginia, 
I  $167,510;  Peabody  Normal  College  (at  Nashville),  $248,- 
562.25  for  support  and  $398,690.88  for  scholarships.  Of  this 
scholarship  fund  North  Carolina  has  received  $38,625.58. 


GEORGE    PEABODY, 

Born  in  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1795;    Died  at 
Eaton  Square,  London,  Nov.  4,  1869. 

FRIEND    OF    MANKIND. 

THE  BENEFACTOR  OF  EVERY  CHILD  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

"An  example,  never  known  in  the  world  before, 
ofaman  who  united  all  the  love  of  money  which  makes 
men  richest  and  most  men  meanest,  with  all  the 
scorn  of  its  dominion  wJiich  burns  in  the  noblest 
soul." 

"His  name  and  memory  should  be  cherished 
among  those  of  the  great  Americans  who  have 
given  renown  to  their  country  and  done  good  for 
its  people." 

"  He  made  benevolence  his  business,  and  dealt 
in  it  as  such." 


Far  beyond  all  magic  of  statecraft,  be_\ond  all 
temporary  devices,  and  beyond  all  makeshifts  of 
politicians,  the  most  potent,  sovereign  and  abiding 
good  that  can  come  to  any  state  in  the  modern 
world  is  the  lifting  up  of  all  her  children  in  the  sun- 
light of  universal  education. — J.  P.  K.  Bryan. 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 

FOR 

SUPPLETVYENTHRY  READING 
HMD  SCHOOL-  LIBRARIES 

Complete  Poems,  complete  prose  selections,  or  condensed  narratives,  with  notes  for  school  use.  Histori- 
cal novels  condensed.  Complete  story  in  the  authors  own  language.  Clear  press  work.  Tasteful  binding 
Interesting  selections. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS.    Paper  Binding,  121  Cents.    Cloth  Binding,  20  Cents. 

Bunj'an's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Irving's  Alhambra. 

Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems.  Irving's  Knickerbocker  Stories. 

Cooper's  Spy.  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Stories.  Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

Dickens'  Little  Nell.  ^  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Dickens'  Paul  Dombey.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Hawthorne  s  Snow  Image.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  Wyss's  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales.  ' 

DOUBLE  NUMBERS.    Paper  Binding,  20  Cents.    Cloth  Binding,  30  Cents. 

Hulwer-Lyttcn's  Harold.  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho! 

Cooper's  Deerslayer.  Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Scotfs  Ivanhoe. 

Cooper's  Pilot.  .                          Scott's  Kenilworth. 

Cooper's  Water-Witch.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood.  Simm's  Yemassee. 

Hugo's  'Ninety-Three.  Verne's  Round  the  World  in  80  Days. 

Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson.  M 

THE  GOLDEN-ROD  BOOKS -Contain  choice  literature  for  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of 
weU-known  writers,  and  graded  to  supplement  Fii-st,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  with  reading  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter.    Illustrated.     These  are  the  titles : 

I.     Rhymes  and  Fables ra  r.oo-^=   10  „„„i^ 

II.     Songs  .and  Stories or  S^^f '  J?        !*• 

III.     Faiiv  Life ,?^  P'^ses,  1.^  cents. 

IV.  Ballads  and  Tales... v;z;;::.3z.v;:;:-^^^^^^^^  ^,t^i:  fi  S: 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

714-716  Canal  Street.  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

(Please  mention  this  Journal  and  send  for  new  24  page  circular  on  the  Standard  Literature  Series.) 
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Change  of  Price  of  this  Journal. 


The  first  number  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Journal  of  Education  contained  only  sixteen 
pages;  but  with  the  second  number  its  size  was 
doubled,  and  then  increased  ^o  forty  pages  which 
has  been  adopted  as  its  permanent  size.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  accomplish  the  broad 
purpose  which  it  has  adopted  as  its  mission,  and 
furnish  the  variety  of  matter  required  of  a  j'ournal 
read  by  every  grade  of  teachers  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  college  president  and  the  specialist 
and  those  teaching  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances from  the  log  school-house  in  the  mountain 
cove,  to  the  well-equipped  buildings  of  which  our 
cities  are  so  j"ustly  proud.  The  fact  that  its  circu- 
lation now  extends  to  all  the  southern  states  also 
calls  for  a  wider  range  of  matter,  which  is  being 
supplied  by  contributions  from  leading  educators  in 
every  southern  state  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
union.  We  are  gratified  with  the  hearty  reception 
which  has  been  given  the  Journal  everywhere 
and  are  encouraged  to  make  it,  to  some  extent,  a 
medium  of  communication  for  teachers  of  the  en- 
tire section.  This  need  not  prevent  its  working 
with  full  effort  for  the  schools  and  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  North  Carolina,  which  shall  ever 
be  its  first  purpose  and  care;  for  our  problems  are 
largely  the  problems  of  other  states  of  the  south, 
and  theirs  are  ours. 

But  to  print,  mail  and  attend  to  all  the  business 


connected  with  the  publication  of  twelve  numbers  a 
year  of  a  journal  of  this  size  costs  money,  and  ithas 
been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  price  to  $1.00 
a  year  after  the  first  of  April.  It  will  still  be  the 
cheapest  school  journal  in  the  country  publish- 
ing the  same  amount  of  original  matter  and  printed 
with  the  same  care.  Any  subscription  may  be  re- 
newed before  April  ist  at  the  present  price  of  fifty 
cents.  If  the  time  for  which  your  subscription  is 
paid  has  expired,  or  if  it  will  expire  within  the  next 
six  months,  send  fifty  cents  before  April  1st,  and 
your  subscription  will  be  extended  one  year  from 
the  time  of  expiration. 

Send  four  new  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each, 
with  cash,  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended 
one  year  without  further  payment.  By  a  very  lit- 
tle effort  you  may  thus  do  yourself,  your  friends 
and  us  a  valuable  service. 


Asheville's  Good  Fortune. 


Mr.  George  W.  Pack  has  given  to  the  city  of 
Asheville  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  to  be  used  for  a 
public  library.  The  property  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Pack  gave  to  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  of  Asheville  a  model  Kin- 
dergarten building,  which  with  the  lot  it  is  on,  cost 
about  3,500.  North  Carolina  towns  need  more 
citizens  with  the  liberality  and  good  judgment  of 
Mr.  Pack.  

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Shaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  in  his  annual  report 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  more  than  a  dozen 
counties  in  that  state  there  are  teachers  whose 
annual  compensation  is  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  maintaining  a  pauper.  A  similar  comparison 
would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  ninety- 
six  such  counties  in  North  Carolina. 


Superintendent  Flowers  reports  that  the  city 
public  library  has  been  a  great  help  in  the  work  of 
the  public  schools  of  Durham.  Every  city  and 
town  of  more  than  five  thousond  inhabitants  should 
follow  Durham's  example  and  secure  for  itself  at 
once  this  indispensable  aid  to  public  education. 
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Officers  of  the  Educational  Associations. 


NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHERS'    ASSEMBLY. 

\V.  H.  Kacrsdale,  President. 

D.  Matt.  Thompson,  First  Vice-President. 

W.  T.  Whitsett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ASSOCIATION    OF   CITV    SUPERINTENDENTS. 
F.rnest  P.  Mangum,  President. 
VV.  W.  Flowers,  Vice-President. 
John  J.  Blair,  Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION   OF    ACADEMIES. 

J.  C.  Horner,  President. 

R.  L.  Madison,  Vice-President. 

VV.  T.  Whitsett,  Secretary. 

SOUTHERN    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Junius  Jordan,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  President. 
Geo.  J.  Ramsay,  Clinton,  La.,  Vice-President. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Secretary. 
John  D.  Yerbey,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Treasurer. 


The  Baptist  Female  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
has  received  a  check  for  $i, coo  from  a  gentleman 
who  does  not  wish  his  name  disclosed.  The  ladies 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  North  Carolina  have  un- 
dertaken to  rai.se  $6,000  foi  the  university.  It  is 
announced  that  the  president  will  be  inaugurated 
some  time  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  university 
will  open  the  first  of  September.  The  JOURNAL 
wishes  this  institution  the  greatest  success. 


Special  Committee  on  the  Study  of  English. 


The  constitution  of  Utah  makes  Kindergartens 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state,  and 
there  is  a  Kindergarten  training  school  in  the  uni- 
versity of  the  state.  The  course  for  graduation  in 
this  training  school  requires  four  years,  the  same 
as  for  other  normal  graduates.  The  Kindergarten 
connected  with  this  department  contains  sixty  chil- 
dren. 

Superintendent  John  Jay  Blair,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Winston,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at  Wilmington. 
The  people  of  Wilmington  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  this  choice.  Mr.  Blair  is  a  scholarly  gentle- 
man, and  an  excellent  teacher.  His  success  at 
Winston  proves  his  ability  as  a  superintendent. 
The  Journal  wishes  him  the  greatest  success  in 


We  gladh'  give  space  for  the  following  notice. 
This  committee  has  in  hand  an  important  work,  and 
it  should  receive  the  aid  of  every  teacher  of  English      "'^  "^^^'  held. 

in  the  state:  itt  ,      ^ 

r  ,    ^,     ,  ^      ,.     ^      ,      ,  .  The  Wake  County  Teachers'  Association  is  still 

.'Vt  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  Carohna  Teachers  Assem- 
bly, the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  report 


working  for  circulating  libraries  for  the  schools  of 
on  the  subject  of"l-:nglish  in  the  Schools:  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  the  County.  This  work,  begun  last  year,  is  now 
Normal  and  Industrial  College;  ThomasHume,  Universityof      beginning    to   bear  fruit.      K.  L.  Middleton,  Super- 


North  Carolina;  B.  F.  Sledd,  Wake  Forest  College;  T.  H. 
Harrison,  Davidson  College;  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Insti- 
tute; J.  A.  Bivins,  Charlotte  Graded  Schools;  J.  D  Eggleston, 
Asheville  Graded  Schools,  and  Edwin  Minis,  Tiinity  College, 
chairman.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  make  a  full 
and  accurate  report  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  state, 

and  to  make  certain  definite  suggestions  for  the  future.     The  Superintendent   Mangum    reports    I200  volumes 

committee  will  work  in  connection  with  the  Association  of      taken  from  the  library  and  read  by  the  children  of 


intendent  E.  P.  Moses,  and  Miss  lola  Yates  consti- 
tute a  committee  on  selection  of  books.  The  books 
will  be  bought  in  sections  of  fifty  volumes,  each  sec- 
tion costing  fifteen  dollars. 


High  Schools  and  Academies  and  the  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

You  will  coetribute  much  to  the  work  of  the  committee  if 
you  will  fill  out  the  blanks  which  will  be  sent  you  soon.  What- 
ever remarks  you  may  make  in  addition  to  the  facts  called 
for  will  be  appreciated!  Yours  sincerely, 

EDWIN  MI.MS,  Ch.m'm. 


the  Wilson,  N.  C,  schools  between  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember and  Christmas. 


Superintendents  of  schools  should  examine  ap- 
plicants for  positions  as  teacher  on  the  literature 
of  the  profession  as  the  courts  examine  applicants 
for  law  licenses  on  questions  of  law  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. — Snpirintendent  E.  P.  Moses. 


Prize  for  High  School  Qirls. 

The  Seminary  Sii^na/,  a  monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Georgia  Female  Seminary  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Ganiesville,  Ga.,  has  offered  a  prize  of  a 
year's  board  and  tuition  in  said  institution  to  that  girl  of  any 
high  school  in  the  South  who  shall  write  the  best  short  story 
for  publication  in  said  magazine.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
female  institutions  in  the  South,  and  a  scholarship  there  is 
very  valuable.  Full  information  concerning  the  terms  of  the 
contract  may  be  had  by  addressing  "  The  Seminary  Si<;na/" 
Gainesville,  Georgia.  Teachers  should  encourage  their  pupils 
to  write. 
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North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  decided  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  June  13  to  16,  inclusive,  and 
at  such  central  point  in  the  state  as  will  offer  the 
best  inducements  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  halls 
for  meetings,  and  railroad  fare.  The  shortening  of 
the  time  and  the  decision  to  meet  at  a  central  point 
convenient  for  teachers  of  all  sections  are  both  wise. 
There  is  great  need  of  a  real  educational  associa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  but  no  special  need  for  an 
excursion  society  managed  by  the  teachers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

If  this  were  a  meeting  of  ministers,  Sunday-school 
teachers.  Young  Men's  Christion  Association, 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  or  other  similar  organ- 
ization, a  half  dozen  towns  would  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  entertaining  it, 
and  hundreds  of  homes  would  open  wide  their  doors 
to  the  members  and  delegates.  Why  not  do  the 
same  for  this  body  of  teachers,  working  as  no  other 
body  in  the  state  for  the  public  good.'  Greensboro. 
Raleigh,  Durham,  Winston,  Salisbury,  or  Charlotte 
might  easily  entertain  for  three  or  four  days  four 
hundred  teachers.  Either  of  these  places  is  cen- 
tral enough  for  the  meeting,  but  Greensboro  is  most 
easily  reached  from  all  sections  of  the  state.  Its 
people  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  the  JOUR- 
NAL hopes  the  city  will  invite  the  Assembly  to 
hold  its  meeting  here,  and  that  the  people  will  open 
their  homes  to  the  teachers  attending.  This  would 
be  a  noble  example  for  the  imitation  of  other  towns 
in  the  state. 


Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians. 


The  Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians  is 
now  being  delivered  to  subscribers,  and  it  is  a  very 
handsome  volume.  The  printers  and  binders  have 
done  their  work  well.  No  more  valuable  book  has 
ever  been  published  in  North  Carolina.  From  the 
tersely  written  Introduction  to  the  last  chapter, 
containing  D.  H.  Hill's  address  on  "  The  Old  South,'' 
the  book  is  full  of  interest  for  every  student  of  his- 
tory. It  is  in  no  sense  a  school  book,  but  is  a  book 
for  the  general  reader.  The  teacher  of  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  or  of  the  United  States  will  find 
in  this  book  much  valuable  assistance. 


dition  that  the  city  will  supplement  the  amount 
from  the  public  treasury  or  otherwise  and  appropri- 
ate annually  $5,000  for  running  expenses.  The 
trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  offer  their 
plant  and  productive  fund,  amounting  to  $100,000, 
to  the  city  for  this  purpose. 


There  are  in  the  United  States  two  women  state 
superintendentsof  education,  twelve  women  who  are 
city  and  town  superintendents,  and  two  hundred 
twenty-nine  who  are  county  superintendents. 


Lawton  B.  Evans,  superintendenj;  of  the  schools 
of  Augusta,  Ga  ,  goes  to  Europe  in  May,  and  will 
spend  six  months  in  the  stud)'  of  educational  sub- 
jects and  history. 


The  future  prosperity  of  North  Carolina  depends 
on  its  public  schools,  and  these  depend  on  local 
taxation  for  any  further  increase  of  usefulness.  The 
possibility  of  local  ta.xation  depends  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  township  as  the  unit  of  school  adminis- 
tration, and  any  possibility  of  its  early  adoption 
will  depend  largely  on  the  action  of  the  state  in 
offering  additional  aid  to  those  townships  voting 
the  tax.  The  General  Assembly  can  not  do  more 
wisely  than  make  liberal  provision  in  this  direction. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  leading  papers  of  the  state 
protesting  against  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  negro 
children  of  the  state  of  any  of  their  opportunities 
for  education.  This  is  the  only  sound  educational 
doctrine.  The  fullest  and  freest  opportunities  for 
all,  and  equal  for  all — equal,  not  the  same — at  the 
expense  of  all.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  separation  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  two 
races  for  schools  than  there  is  that  there  should  be 
a  separation  of  taxes  paid  for  other  purposes.  The 
whole  idea  is  viscious  and  dangerous. 


Whitsett  Institute. 


Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  give  to  the  city 
of  Atlanta   $100,000  for  its   public   library  on  con- 


Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  N.  C,  is  having  a  remarkably- 
successful  year.  Over  one  hundred  and  eighty-tive  students 
are  now  enrolled,  representing  several  states,,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  North  Carolina.  These  students  are 
all  accommodated  in  six  large  boarding  halls  on  the  school 
grounds  that  have  been  built  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
to  meet  the  growing  patronage.  The  faculty  now  numbers 
eight.  A  new  term  in  the  Business  and  Teachers'  Normal 
Departments  will  begin  Feb.  15  th,  and  quite  a  number  of  new 
students  will  enter  at  that  time.  Students  are  received  at  any 
time. 
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Don't  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  latest  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North 
Carolina.  This  is  the  most  voluminous  report  ever 
issued  by  this  department  in  this  state,  or,  in  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  any  other  southern  state.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  732  pages,  and  a  second  part 
of  200  pages  devoted  to  private  schools,  academies 
and  colleges.  Besides  the  usual  statistics,  the  re- 
port contains  a  history  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  and  a  large  mass  of  information  of  interest 
and  value.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  Superinten- 
dent Mebane  has  shown  his  usual  energy  in  collect- 
ing and  compilyig  this  report. 


An  effort  is  being  made  in  Morganton  and  Lex- 
ington to  induce  the  people  to  establish  graded 
schools.  Every  town  in  the  state  as  large  as  these 
towns  should  have  good  schools,  open  ten  months 
in  the  year,  free  to  all,  with  a  course  of  study  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college  or  for 
life. 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  many  of  the  schools 
celebrated  Lee's  birthday  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. This  must  soon  become  common  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  south.  Supt.  Thompson  has  sent  us 
a  copy  of  the  programme  of  exercises  in  the  schools 
of  Statesville,  a  principal  feature  of  \\  hich  was  an 
address  by  Hon.  William  Robbiiis.  There  were 
appropriate  recitations  and  songs,  and  Supt. 
Thompson  contrasted  thot  and  new. 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the 
increase  of  North  Carolina's  permanent  school 
fund.  This  is  good,  since  it  shows  an  increasing 
interest  in  public  schools;  and  it  certainly  can  not 
be  amiss  to  save  money  for  this  purpose  in  every 
way  possible.  But  what  we  need  now  is  not  so 
much  an  increase  of  permanent  fund,  but  more 
funds  available  at  once.  Every  cent  that  can  be 
raised  or  saved  from  anysource  should  be  expended 
now;  and,  if  the  people  can  be  made  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  it,  bonds  should  be  issued  and  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  building  and  furnishing  school 
houses  and  in  lengthening  the  school  terms  during 
the  next  ten  years. 

If  it  is  ever  wise  for  states,  counties  and  cities  to 
issue  bonds  for  any  purpose,  then  it  would  seem 
bonds  might  wisely  be  issued  for  this  purpose  in 
North  Carolina  now.  If  vve  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
the  education   of  our   children   now,  we   might  at 


least  educate  them  at  their  own  cost.  The  educa- 
tion given  them  would  increase  their  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  far  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  the  face  of  the  bonds  at  maturity.  We  are 
usually  willing  enough  to  saddle  the  next  genera- 
tion with  any  debt  for  improvements  which  benefit 
chiefly  the  present  generation.  We  should  be 
equally  ready  to  let  them  pay  for  that  which  would 
benefit  them  alone.  This  is  worth  careful  consider- 
ation for  the  ne.xt  two  years. 


A  bill  has  passed  one  branch  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  permitting  Kinston  to 
establish  graded  schools  for  both  races.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Kinston  had  excellent  schools  for  her 
white  children.  This  was  under  the  Dortch  law. 
When  this  law  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional 
Kinston  made  the  great  mistake  of  not  establishing 
schools  for  both  races,  as  did  Goldsboro,  Durham 
and  other  towns.  Some  other  towns  in  the  east 
did  as  Kinston  did,  but  most  of  them  soon  saw 
their  mistake  and  set  about  to  re-establish  their 
schools  on  a  new  basis.  The  cost  of  good  schools 
for  both  races  may  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  white 
tax  payers;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  cost  of 
poor  schools  or  none  for  both  or  either  of  the  races 
is  many  times  greater.  Kinston  would  be  richer  in 
in  every  way  to-day,  if,  since  the  close  of  the 
graded  schools  ten  years  ago,  her  people  had  spent 
$75,000  in  special  taxes  for  schools  for  all  her  chil- 
dren. We  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Kinston,  and  hope  the  bill  may  pass  both  houses, 
and  be  ratified  by  the  people. 


The  General  Assembly  has  dealt  liberally  with 
the  purely  charitable  institutions  of  the  state,  the 
hospitals  and  the  schools  for  the  defective  classes. 
The  state,  whose  heart  is  always  right,  approves. 
Will  the  Assembly  deal  as  liberally  with  her  great 
educational  institutions.'  If  it  does  the  people  will 
approve  as  heartil> — in  the  end.  For  it  will  take- 
no  great  amount  of  thinking  to  convince  them  that 
the  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
state  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  children 
is  no  less  important  than  the  care  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  institutions  for  the  for- 
mer should  receive  as  much  aid  from  the  state  as 
those  for  the  latter  purpose. 


See  page  34  for  rules  of  $25  prize  contest.     You 
should  be  interest  in  it. 
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Rutherford's  Teachers'  Association.  The  Bill  for  Revision  of  the  School  Law. 


Every  teacher  and,  especially,  every  supervisor  in 
North  Carolina  should  know  of  the  great  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Rutherford  County  Teachers' 
Association.  This  association  meets  for  two  days, 
Friday  and  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday,  in 
each  month.  The  meetings  are  held  at  different 
places  in  the  county,  the  people  of  the  community 
inviting  the  teachers  to  their  homes  and  entertain- 
ing them  free  of  charge.  On  both  days  basket 
dinners  are  served  on  the  grounds,  and  large  num- 
bers of  parents  and  citizens  are  present  at  the  four 
sessions  of  the  meeting.  The  programmes  contain 
valuable  topics  and  the  discussions  are  of  a  very 
i  high  order.  The  effect  on  the  schools  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  education  in  the  county  is  very  re- 
markable. The  attendance  of  the  children  is  much 
better  than  formerly,  and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  inquire  how  they  may  secure  longer  school  terms. 
This  county  has  raised  by  subscription  nearly  $2,- 
ooo  to  be  duplicated  by  the  State  and  used  in 
lengthening  the  schools  this  year.  In  one  moun- 
tain district  with  67  children  of  school  age,  all  but 
three  are  on  the  roll  and  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance has  been  over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  school 
population.  In  other  districts  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  children  attend  school. 

The  same  results  will  follow  in  any  county  where 
the  supervisor  and  teachers  will  work  as  Supervisor 
Gettys  and  his  teachers  are  working. 


But  they  will  not  all  work  in  this  way.  In  one 
of  the  very  best  counties  in  the  state — one  without 
mountains,  large  streams,  or  swamps;  one  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  colleges  and  academies,  the 
teachers  in  which  would  be  more  than  glad  to  help 
forward  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  any  and 
every  way — the  Supervisor  was  urged  to  call  his 
teachers  together  and  organize  a  county  teachers' 
association.  In  a  tone  of  indifferencehereplied,  "It 
might  be  done  in  other  counties,  brt  not  in  this. 
The  teachers  will  not  take  any  interest  in  it."  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  done  by  that  supervisor.  He 
could  no  more  inspire  an  interest  in  this  work  or 
in  the  work  of  the  schools  than  an  ice-berg  can 
infuse  warmth  into  the  waters  of  the  sea.  In  this 
county  the  committees  complain  that  the  children 
will  not  attend,  and  the  teachers  that  the  people 
are  not  interested  in  the  schools.  Why  is  it.'  As 
is  the  county  supervisor  so  are  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  county. 


The  sub-committee  appointed  by  ^he  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  branches  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  draft  a  bill  for  the  Revision  of  the  public  school 
laws  of  North  Carolina  has  almost  completed  its 
work;  and,  having  seen  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  we  must  say  the  work  has  been  well  done, 
and  will  have  the  general  approval  of  the  people. 
It  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  general  school 
tax  to  20  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
property  and  60  c^nts  on  each  poll,  for  county  in- 
stitutes, for  county  superintendents,  county,  town- 
ship, and  district  boards  and  committees,  for  local 
taxation  in  townships,  for  special  school  districts 
in  towns  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  for 
central  high  schools.  As  it  now  stands  the  bill 
provides  for  a  local  tax  election  at  the  same  time 
as  the  general  election,  when  one-fourth  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  any  township  shall  petition  for  the 
same.  This  should  be  so  changed  as  to  permit 
an  election  at  any  time,  on  the  petition  of  one- 
fourth  the  qualified  voters.  The  cities  and  towns 
of  North  Carolina  have  never  found  it  wise  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  local  school  taxes  to  be  voted  on 
at  a  general  election.  The  same  reason  for  sepa- 
rate elections  exist  in  the  townships.  These  are 
too  many  other  interests  before  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  general  elections,  and  the  temptation  is 
great  to  put  the  schools  into  politics,  and  greater 
to  ignore  them  altogether. 


On  February  11  a  bill  to  appropriate  $100,000 
direct  from  the  State  Treasury  was  introduced  sim- 
ultaneously in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. This  is  a  wise  measure  and  should  pass  with- 
out objection;  but  it  would  accomplish  ten  fold 
more  good,  if  the  same  amount  might  be  distrib- 
uted as  a  bonus  among  those  townships  voting  a 
local  tax  sufficient  to  run  their  schools  six  months 
each  year.  The  Peabody  fund  was  used  in  this 
way  in  North  Carolina  to  induce  towns  to  tax 
themselves  for  their  schools,  and  the  result  is  our 
excellentsystem  of  city  schools.  The  same  method 
should  be  adopted  for  the  township.  In  this  respect 
the  General  Assembly  of  1897  showed  great  wis- 
dom. It  can  only  be  regretted,  if  the  present  As- 
sembly does  not  continue  the  policy.  It  may  be  said 
that  less  than  a  dozen  townships  took  advantage 
of  the  offer  at  the  election  in  August,  '97  But, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  whole  idea  is  new,  lit- 
tle was  done  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  people, 
and  North  Carolinians  are  not  accustomed  to  move 
quickly  in  such  matters. 
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Some  Rules  for  Spelling:. 


[A  careful  study  of  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  ven' 
useful  as  an  aid  to  spelling.  .\o  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  or  to  arrange  the  lists  and  rules  in  any  regu- 
lar order.  By  questioning  many  hundreds  of  teachers  the 
writer  has  found  that  very  few  of  them  know  most  of  these 
rules.] 

Study  the  following  words: 

Bell,  hill,  -will,  tall, call,  shall, fell, pull,  full,  mill. 

Staff,  stuff,  cliff,  doff,  puff',  muff,  off'. 

Moss,  mass,  mess,  muss,  toss.  Irss,  press,  hiss, 
o-i/ess,  elass,  cross,  loss,  lass. 

How  many  syllables  in  each  of  these  words.' 
How  many  vowels.'  How  does  each  word  end.' 
What  rule  can  you  make  for  /",  /and  s  at  the  end 
of  monosyllables,  and  immediateh-  following  a  sin- 
gle vowel.'  Write  lists  of  words  under  this  rule. 
Write  list  of  all  exceptions  you  can  find.  Commit 
the  exceptions  to  memory  writing  them  man\- times. 

Study  these  words:  Fail,  mail,  meal,  feci,  cool, 
oil.  haul,  owl;  sheaf,  coif,  leaf,  loaf,  zcaif,  lief.  Make 
rule  for  /"and  /after  two  vowels  or  a  double  vowel. 
Are  thev  ever  doubled.'  The  same  rule  will  apply 
to  all  consonants;  none  are  doubled  after  two  vow- 
els or  a  double  vowel. 

Goose,  house,  mouse,  loose,  cease,  crease,  £^eese. 
Does  the  s  stand  alone  after  two  vowels  or  a  double 
vowel  in  a  monosyllable.'  What  follows  it.-  Write 
list  of  words  like  these. 

See  if  you  can  find  any  words  in  which  a  conso- 
nant is  doubled  after  another  consonant.' 

Tack,  lack,  hack,  pack,  mock,  rock,  deck,  sick,  duck, 
tuck.  How  is  the  k  sound  at  the  end  of  a  monosyl- 
lable, and  immediately  following  a  single  short 
vowel,  writterr?  Write  lists  of  words  under  this 
rule,  and  exceptions. 

Oak,  break,  creek,  creak,  meek,  nook,  cook,  l>ook, 
cheek. 

Afake,  sake,  strike,  pike,  poke,  stoke,  foke,  yoke. 

Elk.  mark,  park,  milk,  silk,  talk. 

How  is  the  k  sound  at  the  end  of  monosyllables, 
and  following  two  vowels  or  a  double  vowel,  writ- 
ten.' How  when  it  follows  a  vowel  made  long  bj' 
final  £  .'  When  it  follows  a  consonant.'  Write  ex- 
ceptions if  you  can  find  any.  Make  general  rule 
for  k  sound  at  end  of  monosyllables,  and  give  ex- 
ceptions. 

Hot,  hotter,  hottest;  run,  rwiiiing-.  runner;  u-it, 
Ti'ittr,  ivitting;  hop,  hopping,  hopped,  hopper;  clan, 
clannish;  thin,  thinner,  thinnest,  thinnish;  bag, 
dag^agc:  lug.  luggage;  hegin.  leginner,  beginning; 
prefer,   preferring,  preferred;   acquit,    ac<quitting. 


acquitted,  (note  that  « is  not  a  vowel  when  it  follows 
q,  the  \\\o  are  equivolent  to  czi.').  In  these  words 
the  first  in  each  group  is  either  a  monosyllable  or 
is  accented  on  the  last  syllable;  each  ends  in  a 
single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel. 
What  is  done  with  this  final  consonant  when  as\l- 
lable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added.'  Make  a 
rule  for  final  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  monos\  1- 
able  or  accented  syllable, 'when  preceded  by  a  sin- 
gle vowel. 

Loaf,  loafing,  loafed;  Icok,  looking,  looked;  break, 
breaking,  breaker;  peep,  peeping,  peeped,  peeper; 
shriek,  shrieking,  shrieked;  weak,  weaker,  weakest : 
boil,  boiling,  boiled,  boiler;  steer,  steerage;  stand, 
standing;  melt,  melting,  melted;  think,  thinking, 
thinker;  wash,  zvashing.  zuashed,  washer;  mist, 
mtstr:  reflect,  reflecting,  reflected,  reflector;  remark^ 
remarked.  Is  the  final  consonant  doub'ed  when 
preceded  by  anything  else  than  a  single  vowel.' 

Profit,  profiting,  profited;  prohibit,  prohibiting, 
yrohibited;  travel,  traveling,  trai-eler  (American 
spelling).  Is  a  final  consonant  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel  in  an  unaccented  syllable 
doubled  when  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  i 
added.'  Putting  all  these  together,  make  a  rule 
for  final  consonant  before  an  added  syllable  begin- 
ning with  vowel,  and  write  long  lists  of  ivords. 
What  e.xcepiions  can  \-ou  find.' 

Jfake.  waking,  maker;  mete,  meting,  meted;  yo'.; 
yoking,  yoked;  Joke,  Joking,  Joker;  rule,  ruling;  | 
like,  liker,  likest;  complete,  completing;  trifle,  • 
trifling;  stable,  stabling.  Note  that  a  final  c  used 
to  lengthen  a  preceding  vowel  is  dropped  before  a  j 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Write  lists  of  ' 
words,  and  find  e.xceptions  to  the  rule. 

Die.  dying:  tie.  tying;  vie,  vying.  Make  rule, 
and  write  other  words.  i 

Icy,  iciest,  icily;  snoivy,  snowiest;  mercy,  merci-    | 
less;  foggy,  fogginess;  pity,  pitiful;  but  pitying, 
flying,  frying.     Make  rule  for  derivations  of  words 
ending  in  r  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

fdge.  hedge.  Judge,  lodge,  ridge,  badge.  How 
is  they  sound  written  at  the  end  of  monosyllables, 
and  immediately  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  sound? 
Can  you  find  any  e.Kceptions.' 

Age.  cage,  huge,  gage,  oblige,  bulge,  bilge,  gorge, 
impinge.  How  is  the  J  sound  written  at  the  end  of 
a  monosyllable  or  final  accented  syllable,  when 
preceded  b\-  a  long  vowel  or  a  consonant.'  Write 
list  of  words. 

Bible,  cable,  table,  bugle,  noble;  nibble,  bahole^ 
pebble,  bubble,  cobble,  settle,  little.  Study  these 
words  and  make  rule  for  spelling  words  ending  in 
le  preceded  by  one  consonant. 
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Some  Valuable  Educational  Statistics. 


We  are  so  often  asked  f^or  statistics  in  regard 
to  education  in  the  several  states  in  the  Union 
and  the  relative  condition  of  North  Carolina 
that  we  have  decided  to  publish  the  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  United  btates.  All 
the  figures  except  those  in  the  last  column  are 
from  the  most  recent  report,  that  for  1896-7.  For 
illiteracy  the  census  of  1890  furnishes  the  latest 
data.  In  this  column  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  in 
the  native  white  population  is  given  rather  than 
that  in  the  total  population,  since  this  is  evidently 
more  just  toward  the  southern  states,  and  shows 
better  the  result  of  continued  efforts  at  education. 
This  column  is  very  encouraging,  showing,  as  it 
does,  that  in  those  states  that  have  had  good  com- 
mon schools  for  two  or  more  generations  the  illit- 
eracy among  the  native  white  people  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  per  cent.  This  is  true  for 
the  states  with  a  large  rural  population  as  well  as 
for  those  in  which  a  majority  of  the  people  live  in 
cities  and  towns.  The  same  result  will  follow  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  southern  states  if  for  two 
generations  we  will  sustain  a  good  school  for  si.x  or 
eight  months  each  year  within  reach  of  every  child. 
Nor  will  the  colored  people  fail  to  show  at  least  a 
proportionate  improvement. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  North  Carolina's 
relative  condition,  which  is  unsatisfactory  enough 
The  figures  indicate  that  this  state  not  only  has  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  native  white  illiteracy  (with  the 
exception  of  New  Mexico),  but  it  is  doing  less 
than  any  other  state  to  reduce  this  illiteracy  by 
educating  the  rising  generation.  The  children  of 
every  other  state  and  territory  in  the  union  seem 
to  have  better  opportunities  than  those  of  North 
Carolina.  The  number  of  school  days  in  the  year 
and  the  number  for  each  child  are  less  than  in  any 
other  state,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  each 
child  is  less  than  in  any  other  state  except  Ala- 
bama. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it.'  What  is  the  rem- 
edy.' Is  it  because  of  the  poverty  of  our  people.' 
Apparently  not,  for  a  study  of  the  relation  of  school 
fund  to  total  wealth  will  show  that  many  states  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  for  schools  than  North  Caro- 
lina pays.  But  why  do  we  not  do  as  well  in  pro- 
portion to  our  wealth,  at  least,  as  other  states.'  A 
study  of  the  figures  relating  to  local  taxes  will  re- 
veal the  answer.      Almost   without  an   exception, 


the  school  fund,  the  educational  facilities,  and  the 
illiteracy  are  in  direct  or  inverse  proportion  to  the 
local  taxation.  This  is  the  one  thing  which  North 
Carolina  lacks.  Let  the  present  General  Assembly 
enact  liberal  laws  in  regard  to  local  taxation,  and 
the  state  will  rapidly  advance  to  a  more  honorable 
position  in  the  lists  of  educational  advantages  and 
illiteracy. 


Maine  136 

N.  H  1B4 

Vermont 1   154 

Mass I   186 

R.  Island i  190 

Conn  187 

New  York...  174 
New  Jersey..     183 

Penn ].i8 

Delaware....  160 
Maryland....     182 

Dist.  Col 183 

Virginia 1-0 

W.  Virginia  111 
N.  Carolina  ..  65 
S.  Carolina..       83 

Georgia 116 

Florida 103 

Kentucky...  11-3 
Tennessee ...      90 

Alabama 74 

Mississippi...  105 
Louisiana ...     106 

Texas 93 

Arkansas 67 

Oklahoma...       84 

Ohio 1   164 

Indiana 142 

Illinois I   157 

Michigan 161 

Wisconsin...  160 
Minnesota...     1.55 

Towa 162 

Missouri ,  141 

N.  Dakota...  107 
S.  Dakota  ...  '  138 

Nebraska 129 

Kansas  126 

Montana '  149 

Wyoming...  |     90 

Colorado 159 

N.  Mexico...  j     92 

Arizona  127 

Utah 152 

Nerada l-H 

Idaho  ;     88 

Washington  :     89 

Oregon j  109 

California...  1  172 


U.  S., 


140 


81 
72 
94 
103 
89 
95 
90 
76 
78 
74 
70 
86 
44 
54 

32 
41 
43 
50 
47 
25 
40 
30 
38 
28 
39 
91 
86 
85 
89 
71 
74 
.S6 
65 
49 
75 
80 
76 
79 
32 
89 
36 
64 
86 
70 
53 
51 
55 
93 


67 


99 

10.) 

118 

14! 

137 

131 

126 

119 

116 

109 

105 

141 

69 

72 

40 

58 

64 

67 

82 

63 

49 

60 

77 

6.5 

41 

47 

liO 

104 

121 

113 

108 

98 

103 

91 

72 

84 

103 

87 

105 

59 

110 

73 

99 

106 

93 

63 

62 

77 

126 


»* "-  s.  *  ' 

f^  S  ?  ,  '  • 

ffl  -  '  ' 

:  fro  '  ; 


£0 


-0 
•a.2 


43 
61 
74 
71 
38 
52 
90 
98 
23 
63 
20 
00 
1  09 
3  11 
4fi 
55 
86 
1  43 
1  47i 
90' 
39 


$16  50 
21  801 

18  09 
37  Ou 
35  181 
29  28, 

32  54 
27  52 
23  44 
13  99 

19  42 

33  36 
8  69 

12  721 
3  331 


96 


2  55 

3  47 

4  86 
2  38 

2  97 

3  16 

5  99 


10  18 

5  00  . 
3  58 

6  28 

7  97: 
9  08: 
6  .33; 

8  24i 

20  70' 
17  30 
23  16 

84i"16  37' 
45[  18  53 

21  89 

22  69 

13  69 
29  26 

23  45 
19  96 

14  89! 

37  37' 
25  45 

38  19 
8  06 

71 
75 
76 


2  03 

3  76 

2  21 

3  71 
3  74 

02 


19 
18 
48 
14  49 
22  55 
19  40 
30  96 1 


65. 
86.4 
77.4 
98.4 
87.1 
79  5 
58  9 
55.2 
59.4 
76. 
66.9 
100. 
45.1 
67.3 
1.9 
11. 
21.9 
66.6 
35.6 

18.2 

14.4 

63.2 

19.6 

71.4 

71.6 

80.4 

58.9 

86.1 

78.1 

75.7 

60.6 

86.7 

79.7 

61. 

89.1 

60.2 

87.5 

94.2 

86.9 

80.1 

96.9 

94.5 

59. 

37. 

49.8. 

87.7 

80.1 

44.8 


S  62l  18  56l     67.8      6.2 
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2.5 

1.5 

3.2 
.8 

2.3 

1.0 

1.8 

2.7 

3.5 

6.2 

oM 

1.7 
14.0 
12.9 

ss.o 

18.1 
16.5 
11.3 
16.1 
18.0 
18.4 
11.9 
20.3 

8.3 
16.6 

3.4 

3.5 

5.3 

3.1 

2.5 

2.1 

1.4 

1.8 

6.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.3 

2. 

1.6 

7.3 

3.8 
42.8 

7.9 

2.3 
.8 

1.9 

1.3 

1.8 

1.7 


The  education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  first 
concern  of  a  state. — Macanlay. 
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Compulsory  Education. 


In  all  the  southern  states  sentiment  is  rapidly 
developing  for  some  form  of  compulsorj'  school 
attendance,  and  we  are  frequently  asked  what 
states  of  the  Union  and  what  countries  have  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  and  what  these  laws  re- 
quire. In  answer  to  these  questions  we  publish  the 
following,  condensed  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  i80-97: 


State.   , 

Age. 

An.  Period.  1 

Country.       Age. 

Annual  Period. 

Maine ... 

8-15 

16  weeks. 

Austria 6-14 

Until     prescribed 

N.H 

6  i6 

li;  weeks. 

subjects  are  ac- 

Vt      

8-15 

X  weeks. 

quired. 

-Mass  .... 

>-14tOl5 

30  weeks.       1 

Bavaria 6-14 

bame  as  .\ustrla 

R  I 

7-15 

15  weeks        ' 

France 6-13 

Must  not    be  ab- 

Conn... 

«  14  or  15 

54  weeks       ! 
vOverl3  yrs.i 

sent  more  than  4 
half  days  in  mo. 

15  weeks. 

England  — 

5-13 

Full  school  term. 

N.  Y 

814 

It  to  16  wks. 

Scotland.  .  . 

5  13 

Full  school  term. 

N.J 

-IS 

30  week  . 

Hungary  — 

6-12 

8  to  10  months 

Pena  — 

8-13 

70  per  ct.  of 

Itaiy  

6  9 

Varies 

entire  term. 

Norway 

8-14  (?> 

15  weeks. 

D.  C 

6-15 

12  weeks. 

Prussia 

6-14 

Full  school  term. 

W.  Va... 

S-14 

16  weeks. 

Saiony 

7-15 

Full  school  term. 

Kentkj- 

7-14 

8  weeks. 

Sweden 

7-14 

34H  weeks 

Ohio..  .. 

8-14 

16  to  31  wks. 

Berne 

6-15 

5  6  possible  atten- 

Indiana. 

8-14 

15  weeks. 

dance. 

Illinois.. 

7-14 

16  weeis. 

Geneva. 

6-15 

54    hours   a  week 

Mich... 

8-14 

16  weeks. 

full  term. 

Wis 

7-13 

15  weeks 

Neufchatel..  7-16 

Full  term  to  13.  af- 

Minn .... 

8-16 

15  weeks. 

ter  this  10  hours 

N.D 

8-14 

IS  weeks. 

a  week 

S.  D 

8  14 

15  weeks 

Tessin 

6-14 

6  to  H  months.  28 

Neb 

8-14 

15  weeks 

hours  a  week. 

Kan 

S-14 

15  weeks. 

Vaud 

7-16 

33  hours   a    week 

Montana 

8-14 

15  weeks. 

full  term. 

Wvo  ... 

6-il 

15  weeks. 

Zurich 

6-16 

Every  dav. 

Colorado 

8-14 

15  weeks. 

Wurtenberg 

6-14 

Every  school  day . 

New  .M  ex 

8-16 

15  weeks. 

British 

ITtah 

8-14 

7  12 

Nevada.. 

8U 

16  weeks. 

N  Zealand  . 

7-13 

>i  school  term. 

Idaho... 

8-14 

16  weeks 

Xova  Scotia. 

7-12 

80  days. 

Wash  ... 

8  15 

15  weeks. 

Ontario 

7-13 

100  days. 

Oregon.. 

814 

15  weeks 

Prince  Ed- 

CaUf.... 

814 

S  school 

ward  Island 

S-13 

13  weeks. 

term. 

Queensland. 

6-15 

150  davs. 

s.  Australia. 

7-13 

140  davs. 

|T  ^nianla... 

7-13 

3  days  a  week. 

In  all  of  these  thirty-one  states  and  territories  of 
the  union  fines  are  imposed  for  the  violation  of  the 
attendance  law.  These  fines  range  from  $i  to  $50; 
and  in  some  states  imprisonment  for  short  periods 
may  be  added.  In  most  of  the  states  the  laws  are 
not  rigidly  enforced.  In  the  foreign  countries  the 
fines  for  violation  of  the  laws  are  much  less,  but  in 
nearly  all  of  them  they  are  more  rigidly  enforced 
than  in  the  L^nited  States.  In  most  countries  of 
Western  Europe  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
all  the  children  attend  school  the  prescribed  time. 

The  JOURNWL  has  frequently  shown  that  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education  is  right,  being 
based  on  the  rights  of  the  child  and  the  needs  of 
society;  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do  our  part  in  advocacy  of  some  form  of 
compulsion  suitable  to  our  conditions.  In  manv 
of  our  cities  and  towns  such  a  law  might  accom- 
plish much  good  now;  but  in  the  great  majoritv  of 
country  districts  it  would  amount  to  little  less  than 


a  farce  to  attempt  to  compel  children  to  attend  the 
schools  in  which  there  are  neither  seats  nor  space 
for  them.  Let  us  first  establish  good  schools  in 
every  district,  taught  for  si.K  months  in  the  year  in 
comfortable,  houses  and  by  competent  teachers. 
When  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  the  children  will  attend  without  any 
compulsion.  The  few  parents  who  then  continue 
to  rob  the  state  and  their  children  by  withholding 
from  the  children  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
state  should  be  made  to  feel  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law  just  as  an\'  other  robber. 


The  Literary  Tastes  of  Children  and  Teachers. 


In  the  January  Educational  Review  George  Grif- 
fith, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  gives 
a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  books  read  as  sup- 
plementary home  reading  by  the  children  of  the 
Utica  schools  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  grade 
inclusive,  with  some  statistics  as  to  the  books  liked 
best  by  the  pupils  and  those  most  desirable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers.  It  is  quite  interesting  to 
note  that  in  less  than  a  half-dozen  instances  do  the 
children  and  the  teachers  agree  as  to  which  are  the 
best  and  most  desirable  books.  The  teachers  in 
seven  schools  out  of  fifteen  think  the  "The  Boston 
Tea-Party, "  by  Watson  the  most  desirable  book  on 
the  list  for  Grade  5 — B;  but  the  children  of  only 
three  schools  agree  with  them.  The  children  of 
ten  schools  think  Little  Lord  Fauntleroj'  the  best 
book  in  this  grade,  an  opinion  in  which  the  teacher 
of  only  one  school  joins. 

In  Grade  4 — B  the  children  of  eleven  schools 
think  Editha's  Burglar  the  best,  the  teacher  of  only 
one  school  agreeing  with  them.  Four  teachers  of  , 
this  grade  think  Kirby's  Corner  Cupboard  the 
most  desirable  book  on  the  list,  but  unfortunately 
for  their  opinion  no  children  share  in  it;  neither  do 
any  children  prefer  Morley's  Seed  Babies  to  all 
others,  though  some  teachers  regard  it  as  "the 
most  desirable"  book  on  the  list.  In  Grade  4— A 
The  Story  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  re- 
ceives  the  highest  vote  of  the  teachers.  Little  Saint 
Elizabeth  that  of  the  children.  In  Grade  5— A  the 
teachers  of  five  schools  think  Kingston's  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Amazon  "the  most  desirable"  book 
on  the  list;  but  the  children  of  only  one  school 
agreed  with  them  in  1896-7,  none  in  1897-8.  The 
children  of  eleven  schools  think  Eggleston's  Hoos- 
ier  School-boy  "the  best"  on  the  list  in  this  grade, 
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the  teachers  of  only  one  school  agreeing  with  them. 
In  the  sixth  grade  the  teachers  of  twenty-one 
schools  put  on  the  "most  desirable"  list  Blaisdel's 
Stories  of  the  Civil  War,  Coffin's  Boys  of '6i.  But- 
terworth's  Zig-zag  Journeys,  and  Knox's  Boy  Trav- 
eler; only  five  sets  of  children  agree  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  twelve  sets  of  children  like 
Wiggin's  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  best,  but  only  two 
teachers  approve  such  poor  taste.  In  Grade  7 — A 
three-fourths  of  the  children  think  Dodge's  Hans 
Brinker  their  best  book,  but  no  teacher  agrees  with 
them.  Half  the  children  of  Grade  8 — B  prefer 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  all  others,  and  one- 
fourth,  Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby;  no  teacher 
seems  to  think  either  of  these  very  desirable,  though 
half  of  them  would  think  Boy  Travelers  "most  de- 
sirable," if  any  boys  or  girls  would  desire  it.  In 
Grade  8 — A  the  teachers  think  the  pupils  had  bet- 
ter read  Scudder's  George  Washington,  but  the 
pupils  read  Hently's  Under  Drake's  Flag  instead. 
The  only  book  on  all  the  lists  below  the  seventh 
grade  on  which  a  majority  of  children  and  teachers 
agree  as  being  "the  best"  and  "most  desirable"  is 
Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  on  the  third 
grade  list. 

The  "best"  books  in  the  lists  from  the  children's 
standpoint  are:  Joyous  Storj' of  Toto,  Stories  of 
Colonial  Children,  Editha's  Burglar,  Little  Saint 
Elizabeth,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Toby  Tyler, 
Hoosier  School-boy,  Birds'  Christmas  Carol.  Little 
Women.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Under  Drake's  Flag,  Brook's  Abraham  Lincoln, 
David  Copperiield,  and  Ben  Hur.  The  "most  de- 
sirable" from  the  teachers'  standpoint  are  Animal 
Life,  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur.  Stories  of  Colo- 
nial Children.  Corner  Cupboard,  Story  Mother 
Nature  Told  Her  Children,  The  Boston  Tea-Party, 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon,  Zig-zag  Journeys. 
Round  the  World  by  a  Boy,  and  Boy  Travelers. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  literary  taste  of  the 
Utica  children — or  with  that  of  the  teachers.'  Have 
these  teachers  builded  better  than  they  knew?  Is 
there  not  a  lesson  here  for  somebody.'  One  won- 
ders if  "most  desirable  "  really  means  "best"  even 
'rom  the  teachers"  standpoint. 


Our  History  and  Our  Schools. 


W.   J.    PEELE,    ESQ.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


An  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
3f  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with  all 
:he  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill  has 
oeen  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest  time;  and  he 
■vorks,  accordingly,  with  a  strength  borrowed  firom 
ill  past  ages. — Carlyle. 


The  main  trouble  with  North  Carolina  as  a  state 
is  the  want  of  organization.  We  have  no  common 
center  and  no  recognized  head,  so  that  our  effect- 
ive force  is  minimized,  and  we  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  the  mercy  of  any  well-organized  force 
from  without.  We  kindly  hatch  the  e.^%  of  every 
ill-starred  bird  of  passage  that  is  laid  in  our  nest, 
and  bring  up  the  strange  bird  as  one  of  our  own 
brood.  The  good  people  of  a  certain  town  in  North 
Carolina  told  a  p>erson  offering  for  sale  a  distinct- 
ively North  Carolina  book  that  they  could  get  a 
history  of  En^/and cheaper'.  Doubtless  they  could 
get  the  histories  of  Timbuctoo.  Kamchatka.  Cape 
Colony  and  New  Zealand  cheaper,  too;  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  North  Carolina  book  would  be 
equally  cheap  in  any  of  those  countries.  What 
cuckoo  laid  his  egg  in  that  little  town  and  made  its 
f)eople  think  that  they  were  as  much  interested  in 
foreign  lands  and  countries  as  in  their  own.'  Do 
they  really  profess  to  love  the  foreigners  whom 
they  have  not  seen  as  well  as  their  brothers  whom 
they  have  seen,  and  their  ancestors  who  have  tried 
to  instil  into  them  the  \Trtue  of  patriotism.'  A  vir- 
tuous mother  in  a  well-ordered  household  never 
teaches  her  children  that  they  should  love  other 
childrens'  fathers  as  well  as  they  should  their  own. 
The  strength  of  a  household  is  built  upon  its  unit>' 
and  its  communitj-.  There  must  be  character, 
sanctit}-  and  inviolabilitj'  about  it.  The  strength 
and  S}-mmetr}^  of  a  state  must  be  built  in  the  same 
way.  He  that  provides  not  for  his  own  state,  as 
well  as  his  own  household,  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 
When  we  have  measurably  done  our  duty  to  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  dutj"  that  lies  next  to  us, 
we  can  begin,  then,  prayerfully,  to  look  out  for 
Timbuctoo  and  Kamchatka  and  other  remote  coun- 
tries, and  study  them  also  with  a  \-iew  to  doing 
them  good. 

A  young  college  man  asked  me  a  short  time  ago 
where  he  could  locate  to  make  the  most  money 
when  he  quit  his  a/ma  mater.  I  told  him  that  if 
money  was  his  object  he  would  jjerhaps  better  go 
to  the  Northwest  ^where  the  pension  money  is 
being  poured  out).  He  just  slightly  resented  my 
inlimtition  that  money  was  his  main  object  in  life, 
and  he  said  he  was  several  hundred  dollars  in  debt 
and  wanted  to  pay  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
seemed  never  to  have  considered  that  he  owed  his 
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native  state  more  than  a  mere  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion. He  thought  he  owed  Kalamazoo  as  much  as 
he  did  Rhamkatte,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  my  short 
argument  failed  to  shake  him  in  his  resolution.  In 
another  jear  he  will  have  gone  to  add  one  more  to 
the  four  hundred  thousand  North  Carolinians  resid- 
ing in  otjier  states,  many  of  whom  are  imbibing  the 
"pension-pampered  patriotism  of  such  as  are  mak- 
ing merchandise  out  of  saving  the  Union" — to  quote 
from  a  recent!)-  published  North  Carolina  book, 
which  few  of  your  readers  will  ever  see. 

The  pecuniary  spirit  of  the  Yankee  has  entered 
so  deeply  into  North  Carolina  life  that  the  editor  of 
the  Ciibbage  Seed  Advertiser,  from  Swampville,  N. 
<".,  actually  supposed  that  some  patriotic  gentle- 
men were  trying  to  make  money  by  offering  a 
hundred  dollars  to  induce  Some  young  people  to 
take  interest  in  our  state  history,  many  of  the  old 
people  being  busily  concerned  with  Timbuctoo, 
Kamchatka,  and  No-Man's-Land.  The  letter  of 
this  editor  was  turned  over  to  me  for  reply.  He 
had  been  fequested  to  publish  a  notice  of  the  offer. 
He  said;  "  Look  a-here,  I'm  a  business  man  and  I 
mean  business  If  you  all  want  to  get  in  an  adver- 
tisement send   the  money.     Our  regular  rates  are: 

,"  and   then  he  gave  the   rates  of  the   garden 

seed  quotations  in  the  vicinity  of  Swampville. 

I  wrote  him:  "If  none  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cabbage  Seed  Advertiser  takeany interest  in  North 
Carolina  history,  don't  publish  the  notice.  It's  a 
hundred  dollars  out  and  nothing  in,  in  dollars  and 
cents." 

There  is  much  interest  in  schools  and  going  to 
school  in  North  Carolina,  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  every  year  in  this  way  in  our  state,  though 
the  value  of  its  taxable  property  does  not  exceed 
266  million  dollars.  This  is  all  right,  perhaps,  and 
well  for  the  schools.  At  least  I  do  not  complain. 
As  soon  as  we  get  an  honest  circulating  medium  I 
believe  \  would  favor  more  money  spent  in  that 
direction.  But  do  our  schools  and  colleges  make 
a  generation  of  reading  men  and  women.'  I  do  not 
mean  such  as  read  newspapers  alone;  it  maj'  be 
that  this  is  worse  than  no  reading  at  all,  unless  the 
newspapers  are  carefully  selected.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  inquire  what  per  cent,  of  our  so-called 
educated  people — that  is,  people  who  have  finished 
their  college  courses — own  twenty-five  books  apiece. 
I  should  say,  after  twent>-  years  of  observation  in 
practical  life,  that  the  habit  of  reading  good  books 
is  worth  vastl}'  moi-e  than  any  mere  college  curri- 
culum.    "Knowlege  comes,  but  wisdom    lingers." 


There  is  a  rush  for  going  to  school,  and  some  are 
pretending  to  teach  that  what  is  called  school  edu- 
cation is  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  state  and 
national.  I  am  infinitely  more  concerned  with  what 
is  taught  than  I  am  that  our  youth  should  receive 
all  the  advantages  schools  can  give.  The  man 
who  has  not  learned  that  character  is  worth  more 
than  knowledge  is  much  worse  than  a  fool.  The 
habit  of  reading  good  books  is  worth  more  both  for 
knowledge  and  character  than  going  to  school  to  a 
teacher  who  is  using  the  business  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Edmund  Burke  paid  some  attention  to  text- 
books, of  course,  while  at  college,  but  he  read  good 
books  and  great  books  most  assiduously. 

Garfield,  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  G.  Blaine,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  owed  what  greatness  they 
possessed  (and  none  of  them  were  very  great  men) 
to  their  habit  of  reading  books.  Macaulay,  Bona- 
parte and  St.  Paul  were  very  great  men  in  their 
respective  spheres,  and  they  were  ornniverous  read- 
ers and  wonderful  workers. 

Those  who  have  written  and  failed  to  make  our 
history  interesting,  have  failed  because  they  under- 
took to  cover  too  much  ground.  Prof.  Winston 
once  criticised  a  composition  of  a  freshman  at  col- 
lege by  saying  that  it  was  filled  with  glittering  gen- 
eralities that  would  apply  almost  equally  as  well  to 
any  other  subject.  We  ought  to  encourage  only 
those  who  are  attempting  to  do  a  very  little  well. 
Our  history  must  be  a  composite  work  until  our 
appreciation  is  cultivated  to  that  extent  that  some 
strong  and  fair-minded  man  will  be  encouraged  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  it.  Then,  with  the  help 
and  sympathy  of  his  generation,  if  his  generation 
shall  be  wise  and  patriotic,  he  will  produce  a  work 
that  will  be  read,  and  that  will  be  well  worth  read- 
ing. It  must  be  short.  The  world  is  probably 
spinning  "swift,  unimaginably  swift,"  in  its  last 
cycle,  and  men  have  no  time  to  read  padded  books. 
The  best  model  for  history  is  still  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Four  Gospels.  They  are  alive 
with  facts  and  images  which  have  set  the  world  on 
fire.  They  are  short  and  always  to  the  point. 
They  are  never  tiresome,  and  the  oftener  read  the 
more  interesting.  Macaulay  said  that  no  man 
should  write  history  ivho  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
would  say  that  no  man  should  write  history  who 
has  not  almost  memorized  these  models.  He  would 
write  very  little.  He  would  think  a  great  deal 
before  writing  anything. 
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Oral  Language  in  the  First  and    Second  Grades. 
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Many  will  agree  that  much  time  and  effort  are 
being  given  to  what  is  called  Language  Work  in 
our  schools  without  prodncing  the  results  so  much 
needed  and  desired.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that  we  go  about  it  in  a  haphazard 
kind  of  way  and  without  thorough  preparation  of  the 
children  as  learners  or  of  ourselves  as  teachers. 
If  we  would  secure  good  written  language  lessons  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  there  must  be  constant 
and  systematic  oral  language  lessons  in  the  first 
and  second. 

The  story  is  the  basis  for  this  work.  Such  stories 
as  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  The  House  that 
Jack  Built,  and  others  containing  frequent  repe- 
titions should  be  used  during  half  of  the  first  year 
in  school.  After  that  such  stories  should  be  selected 
as  will  awaken  an  interest  for  the  child,  increasing 
as  the  story  progresses.  The  story  should  be  one 
around  which  the  child  may  group  his  own  expe- 
riences and  which  will  help  him  to  systematize  his 
own  knowledge.  For  many  reasons  there  is  noth- 
ing which  for  this  purpose  can  take  the  place  of 
Jane  Andrews'  story  of  Agoonack,  the  Little  Es- 
kimo Girl.  It  is  given  in  The  Seven  Little  Sisters, 
published  by  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston. 

Just  after  Christmas,  when  the  sun  hangs  low  in 
the  south,  when  the  children  have  completed  a 
series  of  observations  on  its  slow  dropping  away 
from  the  north,  of  its  effect  upon  our  climate,  and 
upon  the  length  of  our  days  and  nights,  is  the  best 
time  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  cold  country  and 
its  children.  In  the  study  of  the  Eskimo,  life  is 
seen  under  its  simplest  conditions — life  so  simple 
that  the  youngest  child  can  appreciate  it,  can  pict- 
ure it,  can  live  it  in  his  own   imagination.     It  is  a 


life  that  stands  for  the  earliest  period  of  our  race's 
development,  and  it  enables  the  child  to  conceive 
of  how  our  remote  ancestors  lived  and  thought  and 
acted.  Then,  too,  the  constant  comparison  drawn 
between  life  as  the  Eskimo  lives  it  and  as  he  hirh- 
self  knows  it  acts  upon  the  child  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  mental  activity. 

There  are  many  books  which  will  help  in  this 
work.  If  not  all,  one  or  two  at  least  of  these  can 
be  obtained  by  any  teacher,  and  should  be  read  or 
studied  before  attempting  the  work.  Books  of 
Arctic  voyages,  such  as  Kane's  and  Peary's,  Sch  wat- 
ka's  Search  for  Franklin,  and  his  Children  of  the 
Cold  (Cassell  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.),  Valentine's  The 
World  of  Ice,  and  Kingsley  Natural  History  of 
Man,  are  good.  Illustrated  articles  in  periodicals, 
such  as  The  Frozen  North  in  Munsey,  December,. 
1S95,  and  others  in  Harper's,  Vols.  XXII  and 
XXIX,  are  helpful.  In  Holmes'  Third  Reader 
much  is  told  of  The  Children  of  the  Winter  Land, 
in  the  Fourth  Reader  is  the  story  of  "Nannook," 
or  the  Polar  Bear.  Swinton's  Geographical  Reader 
and  Charles  King's  First  Book  of  The  Picturesque 
Geographical  Readers  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  the  latter  has  particularly  fine  pictures. 
Merely  for  the  asking  teachers  may  obtain  from 
Washington  reports  of  cruises  made  by  revenue 
marine  steamers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  well  as 
other  congressional  reports  of  Alaska. 

The  children,  too,  if  encouraged,  will  bring  pict- 
ures and  books  from  home.  It  is  surprising  what 
an  almost  universal  possession  is  The  Wonders  of 
the  Two  Americas  or  The  Stories  of  Odd  People, 
great  favorites  of  the  traveling  book  agent.  Being  • 
profusely  illustrated,  they  can  be  made  very  helpful. 
Having  secured  as  many  pictures  as  possible,  the 
teacher  should  select  those  which  will  assist  most 
in  imparting  the  information  she  wishes  to  give  and 
use  them  wherever  suggested  by  some  such  care- 
fully prepared  plan  as  the  following: 
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f  Where  it  is,  and  why  so  cold. 
P  I  Climate  (lenjjth  of  days  and  nights, ) 

I.     Loiintry.   ■,  \-(>getation  (how  far  down  ground  thaws. ) 
I  Appearance  of  the  country. 

The  teacher  should  draw  upon  the  child'.s  own 
observations  and  experiences  of  cold,  of  changes 
in  climate,  of  change  in  length  of  day  and  night, 
of  necessities  of  vegetation,  of  freezing  and  thawing 
of  soil,  and  should  deepen  and  extend  this  know- 
ledge by  what  she  has  gleaned  from  other  sources. 
To  bring  out  the  last,  she  must  not  only  show  the 
best  of  the  pictures  collected  and  have  them  stud- 
ied, but  in  graphic  and  well  chosen  words  she  must 
describe  as  exectly  as  possible  the  appearance  of 
the  country.  When  she  has  done  this  she  will  find 
it  a  delightful  exercise  to  ask  the  children  to  close 
their  eyes  and  see  what  she  sees,  as  in   animated 

tones  and  vivid  words  she  begins,  "  I  see "  and 

goes  over  it  all  again,  painting  the  frozen  wastes  of 
waters  stirred  by  glittering  mountains  of  ice;  the 
pathless  plains  of  snow,  crossed  by  great  green, 
slow-moving  glaciers;  the  wild  arch  of  heaven 
illumined  by  the  wonderful  Northern  Lights,  etc. 


white  traders  before  being  sent  to  England  to  be 
dyed  and  made  soft  for  use. 


Eskimo 


Name,  number  and  personal  appearance. 


I  'i  Habits  and  social  customs, 

peopeas.   ^  Superstitions,  lack  of  religion. 
""  °    ■  I  Lack  of  schools,  literature  and  laws. 

Describe  personal  appearance,  and  contrast  with 
our  own.  Do  the  same  for  habits  and  customs. 
Relate  superstitions,  and  contra.st  with  our  religion. 
Bring  out  the  advantages  of  our  schools,  books, 
papers  and  laws, and  try  to  picture  what  our  condition 
would  be  without  them. 

I  Hear,  musk-o.x  and  reindeer. 
3.      Animals.   I  Seal,  walrus  and  whale. 

(  Eider  duck,  auk  and  other  birds. 

Show  good  pictures  of  each,  describe  habits  and 
homes,  study  appearance,  etc.  For  instance,  in 
the  study  of  the  seal,  question  children  as  to  shape 
and  size  of  body  (long  and  slender),  head  (small 
and  rounding),  eyes  (small),  ears  (not  visible), 
why.'  (covered  with  skin),  why  covered.'  Does  the 
seal  live  on  land  or  in  water.'  How  does  it  move 
about.'  (swims  and  dives);  what  has  it  instead  of 
feet.'  (flippers);  what  else  helps  it  to  swim.'  (tail). 
•  Food.'  (fish).  As  it  cannot  breathe  under  water 
what  must  it  do.'  (tell  of  air  holes  in  the  ice). 
What  kind  of  covering.'  (thick  coat  of  stiff  hair, 
yellowish  gray  in  color).  Have  you  seen  ladies 
wearing  wraps  of  warm  fur.'  Caps  of  a  very  soft, 
dark  brown  fur.'  Describe  seal-skin  garments. 
Describe  seal  skins  as  bought  from  the  Eskimo  by 


Homes. 


Food 


I  Winter  and  summer  homes. 
I  Names  of  homes.  .' 

j  Materials  used,  shape  and  size. 
j  Ventilation  and  temperature. 
I  Means  of  entering  and  lighting. 
I  Furnishing,  and  cooh.ing  utensils. 

What  it  ii 

How  obtained  and  prepared. 

E.xtent  of  laying  up  stores. 


Why  not  fruits,  vegetables,  pies,  cakes,  etc. 

(.  Materials  used. 

6.  Dress.        <  How  made. 

(  Difference   between  male  and  female  dress. 

I  Weapons,  tishing  implements  aud  boats. 
Materials  used,  manner  of  using. 

7.  Hunting,  |  Sleds,  how  made,  materials  used, 
fishing  and  -J  Weight,  size  and  durability, 
traveling.      I  Dogs  and  their  characteristics. 

I  Use  and  treatment. 

I  Manner  of  harnessing  and  driving. 

Besides  the  information  obtained  from  books,  the 
teacher  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  this  work 
except  pictures;  and  a  picture  means  much  or  little, 
according  to  the  use  made  of  it.  By  studying  it 
intelligently  all  that  is  in  it  may  be  brought  out, 
and  all  it  illustrates  may  be  developed  by  well  con- 
nected leading  questions. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  an  Eskimo  girl 
on  her  sled.  After  the  children  have  been  led  by 
the  teacher's  questions  to  analyze  it,  they  should 
describe  it  as  a  whole.  This  in  itself  is  good 
language  work.  Then  search  for  the  meaning  of 
the  picture. 

What  is  the  little  girl  doing.'  On  what  is  she 
riding.'  Why  in  a  sled  instead  of  a  carriage.'  By 
what  is  the  sled  drawn.'  How  are  they  harnessed.' 
Why  drawn  by  dogs  instead  of  horses.'  Of  what 
do  you  suppose  the  sled  is  made.'  Why  not  of 
wood.'  Why  has  it  a  back,'  What  makes  it  rough 
riding.'  (tell  of  hummocks).     Are  there  any  roads.' 
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Daily  Preparation  as  a  Means  of  Discipline. 


How  do  the  dogs  find   the  way?     How  is  the  little 
girl  dressed?     Why  in  furs?  etc.,  '^tc. 
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Or  the  picture  of  the  walrus  hunt  may  be  studied. 
Where  is  the  man?  In  what  is  he  seated.  Of  what 
is  the  boat  made?  How  does  it  differ  from  other 
boats?  Of  what  is  the  covering  made?  Why  so 
made?  What  is  the  man  doing?  What  weapon 
has  he?  How  is  he  using  it?  What  other  animal 
do  you  see?  How  does  the  seal  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  the  walrus?  What  have  you  seen  made 
of  ivory?  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  the  Eskimo? 
Do  you  suppose  it  is  dangerous  to  attack  the  wal- 
rus? What  might  happen  to  the  man?  Do  you 
think  you  could  capture  one.'.  Do  you  think  he 
would  attempt  to  capture  it  at  night?  How  long 
are  the  nights  in  Eskimo  land?  What  can  the 
Eskimo  do  for  food  that   long  time?     What  helps 

give  light  then?     Do  you  think  it  is  night  or  day  in 

tViic  i-..Vf,i,-o?     \;(/K,,5     T^^  ti      TT  1  •  part  of  the  pupils  to  giggle  for  no  apparent  cause, 

tnis  picture.'     Why?     Do  you  suppose  the  Eskimo      ^  .  :  s  fa&  ft  > 

is  glad  of  the  long  day?     Why? 

Not  until  after  some   such    treatment  of  several 

pictures  is  the  child  ready  for  the  story  of  Agoo- 

nack.     When  the  child  is  ready  for  it  give  the  story 

in  Jane  Andrews'  own  words.     The  story  is  divided 

into  two  parts — How  Agoonack  Lives  Through  the 

Long  Darlcness,  and  How  Agoonack  Lives  Through 

the  Long  Sunshine.     Frequent  halting  places  should 

be  made  by  dividing  each  of  these   into   sections: 


"Is  he  or  she  a  good  disciplinarian?"  is  a  ques- 
tion almost  invariably  asked  of  one  looking  for  a 
position  as  teacher.  Successful  experience  pre- 
supposes this,  but  what  a  large  proportion  of  those 
engaging  in  the  business  every  year  are  raw  re- 
cruits; and  to  these,  experiences  will  in  the  opening 
months  be  fraught  with  anxiety  and  worry. 
Eagerly  they  look  for  suggestion  and  counsel  from 
many  sources,  but  in  the  end  they  find  that  upon 
themselves  alone  must  depend  in  greater  part  the 
solution  of  how  best  they  may  make  their  teaching 
pleasant  and  successful. 

Taking  the  personality  of  the  teacher  to  be  ap- 
pro.ximately  what  it  should  be,  one  of  the  keys  that 
will  unlock  the  door  of  satisfactory  school  keeping 
is  the  thorough  preliminary  preparation  for  every 
item  on  the  day's  programme.  This  includes  not 
only  recitation,  but  also  such  exercises  as  singing, 
calisthenics,  work  on  the  board,  etc.  Confidence 
in  the  teacher  is  at  once  begotten  when  the  pupils 
recognize  that  he  knows  just  exactly  what  he  is  to 
do,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  or  uncertainty  in  his 
statements  or  directions. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  an  inexperienced 
teacher   sometimes   meets   is  the  tendency  on  the 


and  this  may,  in  the  end,  grow  into  serious  disorder. 
How  often  this  results  from  the  bungling,  awk- 
wardness, v/ant  of  tact,  and  lack  of  judicious  decis- 
ion on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  and  all  which  he 
may  do  unconsciously,  or  perhaps  through  nervous- 
ness Thorough  preparation  always  insures  confi- 
dence, and  this  is  half  the  battle. 

Almost  every  constant  reader  of  pedagogical 
periodicals  has  now  and  then  read  an  account  of 
teachers  who  have  governed   their  rooms  through 


Agoonack's    house,    how    Agoonack    looks,    her 

j_„-^    „.^,    A„  ,  ,  1.     L-  ,,   ,  overwhelming  interest   in   the  recitation,    secured 

dress,  what  Agoonack   sees,  Agoonack  s  birthday  ,  ^ 

present,    Agoonack's    dinner,     Agoonack's    baby 


through  preliminary  preparation.  But  good  order 
will  not  be  gained  through  the  lesson  alone.  Every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  the  school  room  should  con- 
duce to  it.  The  ventilation,  neatness  of  the  room, 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  teacher's  table  and 
movable  furniture  are  items.  But  above  all  stands 
the  equipoise  of  the  teacher.  If  it  is  what  it  should 
be,  anger  and  rash  judgments  will  seldom  occur; 
God  is  creator,  but  the  second  great  power  God     justice  and  kindness  will  be  linked,  and  the  whole 

has  put  into  the  hands  of  man,  and  assures  him  of     school    will    always    be    aglow  with  industry  and 

his  co-operation.     This  power  is  the  power  ofedu-      interest. 

cation. — Gen.  John  B.  Eaton.  Times  may  occur  when   a  teacher  is   unable  to 


brother,  the  father's  return  from  the  hunt,  the 
arrival  of  white  travelers,  the  coming  of  a  great 
snow  storm,  the  first  glimpse  of  sunrise.  In  the 
same  way  let  the  children  tell  how  Agoonack  lives 
through  the  long  sunshine. 
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make  proper  preparation.  Then,  indeed,  should 
he  be  cautious,  and  wander  but  little  from  beaten 
tracks,  making  review  work  have  more  than  its  due 
importance. 

All  in  all,  daily  preparation  and  making  the 
interest  of  the  school  center  in  the  recitation  will 
ultimately  bring  light  that  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  grapple  with  all  the  minor  difficulties. 


A  Valentine.— For  the  Children. 


lARY    LEWIS    HARRIS,    GRADED    SCHOOLS,    CONCORD,    N.    C. 


I  have  a  story  for  you,  dear  children. 

Some  wise  men  and  big  books  say  it  is  only  a 
fairy  tale.  But  you  won't  mind  that,  I  am  sure. 
And,  then,  the  story  is  for  you,  not  for  the  grown- 
up folks. 

Long  years  ago  there  lived  a  good  priest. 

Do  you  know  who  a  priest  is.' 

Ask  mother,  and  she  will  tell  you  he  is  a  preacher. 

This  priest  was  named  Valentine. 

He  loved  his  people  very  much. 

He  was  their   teacher  as  well  as  their  preacher. 

He  would  go  from  village  to  village  to  see  them. 

He  taught  them  many  things. 

The  best  lesson  he  taught  them  was  to  be  loving 
and  good.     Of  course,  his  people  loved  him. 

The  little  children,  first  of  all,  would  run  to  meet 
him. 

He  always  had  a  kind  word  and  a  bright  smile 
for  them. 

By  and  by  Valentine  grew  very  old. 

He  could  not  go  about  any  more  to  see  his 
people. 

But  he  wanted  them  to  know  that  he  loved  them 
as  much  as  ever. 

So  he  sent  letters  to  them. 

These  letters  were  full  of  love. 

Valentine  sent  them  every  year  until  he  died. 

But  his  people  did  not  forget  their  friend. 

They  called  him  Saint  Valentine. 

Wasn't  that  a  pretty  name.' 

And  they  kept  his  birthday,  too,  every  }'ear. 

They  did  this  by  sending  letters  to  their  friends, 
as  Saint  Valentine  had  done. 

And  just  as  little  children  had,  perhaps,  been 
named  after  him,  so  these  letters  were  now  called 
Valentines. 

Ever  since  then  people  have  sent  valentines. 

Sometimes  they  have  a  sweet  verse  on  them- 
sometimes  only  a  pretty  picture. 


But  they  always  mean  that  some  one  loves  us. 
Here  is  a  valentine  for  each  little  child  who  reads 
this: 

"Good  morrow  to  my  Valentine  ! 
Good  morrow,  gentle  child,  and  then 
Again  good  morrow,  and  again, 
Good  morrow  following  still  good  morrow, 
Without  one  cloud  of  strife  or  sorrow! 
I  see  kind  faces  round  thee  pressing, 
I  hear  kind  voices  whisper  blessing; 
And  with  those  voices  mingles  mine — 
All  good  attend  my  Valentine  !" 


Letter  Writing.     Part   IV. 


lENNIE    B.    GRAY,    ASHEVILLE   CITY    SCHOOLS. 


There  is  no  general  agreement  among  us  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  jiote.  One  community 
assumes  that  all  social  notes  should  be  written  in 
the  third  person,  leaving  all  other  brief  communi- 
cations to  be  classed  as  letters.  Others  divide  the 
subject  into  informal,  formal,  and  miscellaneous 
notes.  I  shall  treat  the  subject  from  the  latter 
standpoint. 

Some  writer  has*  declared  that,  in  addition  to 
skill,  informal  notes  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
good  breeding.  Perhaps  in  no  other  form  of  corre- 
spondence do  culture  and  habits,  acquired  through 
a  refined  environment,  more  plainly  betray  them- 
selves than  in  notes.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher 
can  help  her  pupils  in  a  matter  where  many  of  their 
parents  would  find  it  impossible  to  render  any  assist- 
ance. An  earnest  talk  at  this  time  on  the  cour- 
tesies of  life;  on  the  demand  in  social  and  commer- 
cial circles  for  kindness  of  heart,  tact,  and  prompt- 
ness; and  of  the  duty  of  every  one  to  cultivate  a 
sincere  manner,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  selecting 
such  words  with  which  to  clothe  a  thought  that  the 
idea  may  be  truthfully  portrayed  and  yet  so  gra- 
ciously expressed  that  the  tiny  billet,  destined  to 
convey  disappointment,  may  not  also  carry  with  it 
pain,  would  be  a  welcome  lesson  to  many  boys  and 
girls  coming  from  honest  but  unlettered  homes. 

Sincerity,  brevity,  elegance  of  diction,  of  chirog- 
raphy,  of  paper,  should  characterize  a  model  note. 
As  a  celebrated  wit  once  put  it,  "  Money  and  brains 
are  required  for  a  regret  par  cxct  Hence."  Both  of 
these  are  within  the  reach  of  any  bright  boy  and 
girl. 

Informal  notes   begin  at  once  with  the  compli- 
mentary address,  the  writer's  address  being  placed 
■  at  the  close,  as: 
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Dear  Mrs.  Arnold:   [Complimentary  Address.] 

Cordially  yours, 

Helen   Winthrop. 
223  West  29th  St. 

Friday,  the  sixteenth. 

Instruct  pupils  not  to  write  on  the  second  page, 
but  to  finish  their  note  on  the  third.  In  writing  the 
day  of  the  month  in  the  left  hand  corner,  the  pres- 
ent fashion  of  writing  the  date  in  full  should  be 
observed. 

Before  leaving  informal  notes,  children  should 
write  fairly  well  the  following  notes: 

ii.  Invitation  to  a  dinner  or  tea. 

2.  Acceptance  to  a  dinner  or  tea. 

3.  Regret  to  a  dinner  or  tea. 

i  I.  Invitation  to  drive. 

II.      •<  2.  Acceptance  " 

(  3.  Regret 

ii .  Invitation  to  attend  a  lecture. 

2.  Acceptance 

3.  Regret 

At  this  time  they  might  become  familiar  with  a 
few  French  phrases  now  in  common  use,  such  as: 

R.  S.  V.  P. — Responded  s'i/  vons  plait. — Answer 
if  you  please. 

P.  P.  C. — Pour  prenare  conge — to  take  leave. 

Bal  masque — masquerade  ball. 

Soiree  dansante — dancing  party. 

Costume  de  rigueur — full  dress  in  character. 

Formal  notes  may  be  classified  as  those  of  cere- 
mony and  compliment,  and  are  usually  written  in 
e  third  person,  as: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  request  the  pleasure 
of  Mrs.  McCormick' s  company  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, December  2gth,  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock, 
to  meet  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Weed. 

Adams  and  Liberty  Sts., 

Jacksonville. 

General  Miles  accepts  with  pleasure  Commo- 
dore Dewey  s  kind  invitatien  for  Thursday 
evening,  February  22nd. 

Cliff  House. 

Monday,  February  the  sixteenth. 


Madame  Patti  regrets  that  otviagto  a  severe 
cold  she  is  unable  to  accept  Mrs.' Palomer  s  kind 
invitation  for  Saturday  evening,  the  second 
instant. 

Leland  Hotel. 

May  the  first. 


Miscellaneous  notes  include  messages  to  servants 
and  others,  as: 

Patrick: 

Mrs.  Thayer  desires  you  to  have  the  carriage 
at  the  station  to-morrozv  morning  ifi  time  to 
meet  the  limited  express. 

Albany. 

Friday,  January  the  sixth. 

Advise  pupils  to  purchase  unlined  paper,  either 
white  or  cream,  of  good  quality,  always  to  write 
with  black  ink,  and  to  prefer  legibility  to  artistic 
effect. 

In  closing  your  work  with  Letter  Writing,  a 
drill  in  addressing  envelopes  will  be  found  useful. 
Drill  first  for  correct  business  form,  which  includes 
position,  abbreviation,  use  of  capitals,  and  punctu- 
ation. When  these  points  are  mastered,  drill  for 
speed.  This  can  be  done  at  slight  expense  by  fold- 
ing tablet-paper  into  halves  or  thirds,  about  the 
size  of  ordinary  envelopes.  If  the  paper  is  of  good 
quality,  pupils  can  write  on  both  sides. 

At  this  point  teach  children  to  place  the  stamp 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  envelope 
— never  directly  on  the  edge.  Teach  that,  when  a 
note  is  sent  by  an  equal,  the  obligation  should  be 
recognized  at  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope, 
as: 

Courtesy  of 

Master  Willie  Broivn. 

Or, 
Kindness  of  Miss  Hill. 

Ask  pupils  to  bring  envelopes  to  school,  and 
drill  pupils  in  placing  letters  and  notes  in  them. 
Show  the  difference  in  placing  a  letter  or  note  in  a 
to-be-sealed  and  a  to-be-unsealed  envelope. 

The  following  figures  with  their  meanings  may 
be  useful  in  correcting  orders,  letters  and  notes: 
I.     Misspelled  word. 

Lack  of  capital. 

Misuse  of  capital. 

Bad  business  form. 

Punctuation  faulty. 

English  faulty. 

Penmanship  faulty. 

Lack  of  courtesy. 

Lacks  sincerity  or  good  sense. 

Lack  of  clearness. 


2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 


9- 
10. 


An  educated  man  is  two  or  three  men  in  one.- 
U.  S.  Grant. 
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Sewing  in  Primary  Grades. 


MISS    IRENE    M'^I.OUD,    ASHEVILLE    CITY    SCHOOLS. 


When  we  first  introduced  sewing  into  our  pri- 
mary grades  the  objections  of  some  parents,  arising 
from  misunderstandings,  had  to  be  overcome.  The 
children  were  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  most  of 
them  returned  the  morning  after  the  announcement 
was  made  with  the  necessary  articles.  Alter  two 
or  three  days  new  notices  were  sent  out  to  those 
parents  who  had  ignored  the  first:  "Please  let 
James  have  a  thimble,  a  little  box,  and  five  cents 
for  sewing  material."  This  brought  two  or  three 
badly  spelled  notes  intimating  that  the  mother 
could  teach  her  own  child  to  sew  without  paying 
tuition  in  schools  supposed  to  be  free.  When 
there  was  too  much  of  this  feeling  in  any  grade, 
the  superintendent  came  to  the  rescue,  furnishing, 
at  small  outlay,  enough  material  for  a  fair  begin- 
ning.    After  that  there  was  little  trouble. 

With  the  money  were  bought  a  few  yards  of 
cheap  unbleached  domestic,  several  papers  of 
needles.  No.  8,  and  a  half  dozen  spools  of  red  sew- 
fng  cotton,  No.  50.  The  domestic  was  cut  into 
five-inch  squares;  and,  for  the  first  lesson,  a  circle 
was  drawn  on  each  square. 

One  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  in  this  work  is 
the  children's  respect  for  clean  hands.  If  they 
understand  from  the  first  that  only  the  clean  pieces 
can  be  carried  home  to  show  to  mother,  .he.  '1 
soon  wish  to  be  careful.  This  is  a  difficult  lesson, 
but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  patient  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  the  children  are 
careful  to  have  clean  hands  on  sewing  dny,  they 
will  so'in  learn,   with   the   aid   of  oft-repeated  ad- 


tied,  the  little  folks  are  ready  to  outline  the  circle, 
using  the  simple  running  stitch. 

Poor  awkward  little  hands!  What  hopeless 
snarls  there  are  in  the  threads,  and  how  puckered 
up  and  wrinkled  the  circle  grows!  If  you  have 
never  tried  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  few  of 
the  children  have  any  idea  of  the  way  to  use  a 
needle.  Some  little  girls  whose  wise  mothers  have 
encouraged  them  at  home  to  make  their  doll- 
clothes,  find  this  work  delightful  play,  and  can 
quickly  outline  the  circle  with  smooth,  even 
stitches.  These  are  not  the  ones  who  need  our 
help;  they  can  be  kept  busy  with  new  models,  and 
can  take  turns  in  helping  the  others. 

When  I  rip  out  snarly,  tangled  work,  I  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  keep  from  discouraging  the 
owner  of  the  untrained  hands. 

"  See  what  a  neat  piece  Annie  has.  Don't  you 
want  yours  better,  so  mother  will  be  pleased.'"  If 
the  piece  is  in  a  very  hopeless  condition,  I  give  the 
child  a  new  one. 

After  the  little  ones  have  finished  neatly  several 
models,  including  circles,  apples,  pears,  and  simple 
geometric  designs,  they  are  ready  for  something 
new  and  more  difficult.  A  line  is  drawn  on  one  of 
the  finished  models,  and  each  child,  as  he  is  ready 
for  it,  is  taught  the  outline  embroidery  stitch. 
When  this  can  be  done  neatly,  the  initials  are 
drawn  on  another  of  the  finished  models;  and  after 
a  few  patient  moments  the  little  one  is  ready  to 
carry  home,  more  proudly  than  at  any  previous 
time,  a  piece  with  his  name  worked  on  it. 

The  children  enjoy  the  work  and  are  eager  for 
jRwing  day  to  come.  At  first  I  was  afraid  the  boys 
would  rebel  against  "girls'  work,"  but  I  have  found 
out  one'  who  looked  upon  it  in  that  light.  His 
pride  was  so  deeply  wounded  that  his  mother 
allowed  him  to  stop  school  after  finding  that  in  all 


monitions,  to  have  them  every  day. 

Man>»  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade  are  unable  of  the  three  lower  grades  the  children  were  taught 

to  thread  a  needle  or  tie   a  knot.     The  first  lesson  sewing. 

is  spent  in  showing  them  and  helping  them.  Here  Seem.ingly  we  have  not  accomplished  much  in 
is  a  fine  opportunity  for  giving  to  some  of  the  most  this  first  year's  work.  But  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
self-reliant  ones,  those  who  find  it  hard  to  wait  year,  the  teacher  and  the  little  folks  together  look 
patiently  while  the  slower  ones  are  laboriously  over  their  models,  selecting,  without  hesitation, 
making  their  first  attempts  at  needle-threading,  the  first  pieces,  with  their  unmistakable  signs  of 
something  useful  and  helpful  to  do.  I  select  two  many  rippings  and  much  snarled  thread,  and  plac- 
er three  of  this  kind  and  let  them  show  the  others,  ing  beside  them  the  last  pieces,  with  neater  and 
A  child  is  frequently  only  too  willing  to  be  entirely  more  even  stitches,  and  with  initials  that  the  first- 
dependent  upon  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not  so  willing  year  child  may  well  be  proud  of,  we  can  feel  that 
to  be  unable  to  do  what  one  of  its  little  playmates  our  twenty  minutes  a  week  have  not  been  wasted, 
can  so  readily  accomplish.  Many    of  our    children    come    from    very    poor 

When  the   needles   are   threaded   and  the  knots  homes,  where  even   the  mother   has   no  idea  that 
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"  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  A  judicious 
word  here  and  there  will  make  even  these 
little  folks  ashamed  to  come  to  school  with 
great  rents  in  their  clothes  when  they  know 
how  easily  these  accidents  can  be  repaired. 

In  one  of  our  primary  rooms  "  spool- 
knitting  "  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
teacher  reports  good  results.  In  another 
school  the  work  was  carried  through  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  books  were  kept 
in  which  one  sample  of  each  child's  work 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

This  work  has  not  been  introduced  into 
our  higher  grades,  though  it  could  easily  be 
done.  Many  of  our  girls  forget  all  about 
their  chemistry  and  algebra  almost  as  soon  ^^ 
as  the  books  are  laid  aside;  but  this  inex- 
pensive manual  training,  these  habits  of 
neatness  and  economy  that  have  been  gained 
almost  unwittingly  will  abide  with  them  for- 
ever, and  help  to  make  the  homes  in  which 
they  will  one  day  reign  more  nearly  what 
home  should  be. 


V^ 


A  Second  Lesson  on  Woodland  Carpenters. 


T.    GILBERT   PEARSON,    CHAPEL   HILL,    N.    C. 

Along  in  October,  when  the  maple  leaves  begin 
to  blush  and  drop  down  as  if  to  hide  their  faces  in 
the  withering  grass,  when  the  blue  haze  hangs 
along  the  horizon,  and  all  the  plant  world  seems 
going  to  sleep  after  its  summer's  work,  we  awake 
some  morning  to  find  a  stranger  in  our  garden.  We 
hear  his  plaintive  cry  falling  to  us  from  out  the 
boughs  of  some  tall  apple  or  locust  tree.  Let  us 
hasten  out  of  doors  and  look  for  him.  There  he  goes 
up  the  side  of  a  tree  very  much  as  a  Downy  travels. 
We  can  tell  by  the  way  he  moves  that  he  is  a 
Woodpecker  of  some  kind.  He  looks  much  like 
the  Downy,  but  appears  longer,  and  has  more  red 
on  his  head,  and  there  is  also  a  red  patch  on  his 
throat. 

He  has  dropped  down  on  us  during  the  night 
from  his  summer  home  in  the  far  north,  and  all 
winter  long,  at  times,  we  may  hear  his  complaining 
cry  in  the  grove  about  the  house.  He  is  a  north- 
ern visitor  that  has  come  to  spend  the  winter  with 
us,  and  so  I  like  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  him  some- 
times, and  call  him  the  "Yankee  Woodpecker." 

His  real  name  is  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.     He 


From  Farmers'  Bulletin   No.  54,  Division  of  Biology, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

YELLOW-BELLIED    SAPSUCKER. 


United    States 


is  the  fellow  who  perhaps  girdled  the  spruce-pine 
in  your  yard  last  spring  by  pecking  so  many  holes 
through  the  bark  and  drinking  the  sap  when  it  rose 
in  these  like  little  springs.  This  is  our  real  Sap- 
sucker.  He  einjoys  the  sap  not  only  of  the  spruce- 
pine,  but  of  many  other  trees  as  well,  returning  to 
his  springs  to  drink  day  after  day.  He  is  fond  of 
the  sap  of  the  apple  ti  ee,  and  often  turns  there  for 
his  cider.  He  goes  to  the  sugar- maple  for  his 
syrup,  to  the  mountain-ash  for  his  wine,  and,  in  the 
far  north,  often  turns  to  his  favorite  cup  of  hemlock 
— he  likes  always  to  have  a  variety  on  tap. 

The  Sapsucker  is  not  the  only  one  about  that 
likes  the  sapof  trees.  Insects  of  many  kinds  gather 
around  the  little  springs  he  makes  and  lean  over 
to  draw  up  the  sweet  juice  through  their  tube- 
like mouth-parts,  somewhat  as  a  boy  might  drink 
water  from  a  woodland  spring  through  a  straw. 
Many  kinds  of  these  little  people  come  here  ta 
feast.  There  are  flies  of  different  sizes  and  colors, 
and  gnats,  and  yellow  jackets  among  them.  Ants, 
too,  climb  up  the  tree  and  elbow  their  way  among 
the  others  for  their  share. 
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While  all  this  is  going  on  many  of  the  company- 
get  their  feet  mired  in  the  sticky  juice  which 
has  been  spilled  about  the  edges  of  the  springs  and 
are  there  held  fast.  Pretty  soon  here  comes  the 
Sapsucker  back  for  his  dinner,  when  lo!  he  finds 
that  some  one  has  been  stealing  it  from  him,  and 
there  are  the  little  thieves  caught  sure  and  fast. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  angry  at  this,  but 
hops  about  the  tree  in  a  cheerful  manner  and  snaps 
up  and  eats  all  the  insects  he  can  find,  and  turns  to 
bite  at  others  buzzing  near.  He  likes  very  much 
to  eat  ants,  and  it  is  said  that  a  third  of  all  his 
solid  food  is  made  up  of  ants.  He  takes  a  delight 
in  catching  flies  also,  and  eats  more  of  them  than 
does  any  other  Woodpecker.  Unlike  the  Downy, 
he  does  not  dig  much  into  hard  wood  for  the  larva; 
of  insects,  as  his  tongue  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  into  their  holes  and  spear  them  out  of  their 
hiding  places. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  nature  begins  to  awaken 
and  the  buds  on  the  maple  trees  are  swelling  and 
the  strong  young  grass  comes  up  in  place  of  the 
withered  blades,  our  Sapsucker  will  plume  his 
wings  for  his  long  journey  northward.  Some 
morning  we  will  find  him  gone,  and  we  will  know 
that  spring  is  then  well  upon  us. 


Secondary  Schools — The  Need  of  the  South.* 
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Write  the  following  questions  on  the  black- 
board and  require  oral  answers.  Each  answer 
should  be  a  complete  sentence.  Next,  have  pupils 
write  the  answers  on  slate  or  paper: 

1.  When  does  the  Sapsucker  come  to  us.' 

2.  What  does  he  do  to  a  tree.' 

3.  Why  does  he  make  the  holes.' 

4.  What  sometimes  happens  when  he  returns 
to  us.' 

5.  What  does  he  do  when  he  has  been  robbed.' 

6.  Of  what  does  much  of  his  food  consist.' 

7.  Why  does  he  not  dig  for  the  larva;  of  insects.' 

8.  Which  is  more  harmful  to  trees,  the  Downy 
or  the  Sapsucker.' 

9.  Why  is  he  the  more  harmful.' 


A  pure,  sweet-flavored  set  of  children's  books 
ought  to  be  in  every  growing  household.  They 
would  cost  no  more  than  many  of  our  meanino-less 
decorations.  The  nucleus  of  a  child's  library  often 
lies  in  one  good  book,  and  the  addition  of  five  or 
ten  each  year  will  make  a  fine  start,  if  they  are 
chosen  for  lasting  quality. 


In  a  recent  periodical  article,  a  clever  writer 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  story:  "At  a  leading 
New  England  College,  some  years  ago,  when  the 
Commencement  exercises  were  over,  and  the 
diplomas  had  been  distributed,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  who  had  been  distinguished  more 
by  conviviality  than  by  studiousness,  and  who  had 
barely  escaped  losing  his  degree,  appeared  upon 
the  campus,  and  waving  the  much-prized  parch- 
ment over  his  head,  shouted  gleefully,  "Educated, 
by  Jove!     Educated!" 

This  story  is  significant  as  a  reminder  that  there 
have  long  been  various  conceptions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "education."  Some  of  these  con- 
ceptions are  rapidly  growing  obsolete,  but  alas! 
they  die  hard. 

One  conception  of  the  word  "education"  is  that 
it  is  a  tedious,  tiresome,  wearing-away  process, 
which  in  course  of  time,  renders  one  a  sort  of  Dry- 
asdust, dull  and  uninteresting  and  perhaps  dyspep- 
tic; which  unreasonably  delays  a  man  in  his  proper 
career  of  making  money,  and  destroys  a  woman's 
prospects  of  matrimony.  As  such  an  evil,  "educa- 
tion "  is  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  or,  when  a  neces- 
sary evil,  gotten  through  with,  with  such  grace  as 
Heaven  may  vouchsafe.  The  college  graduate  in 
our  story  had  this  idea. 

Another  conception  of  "education"  is  that  of 
some  short  course  whereby  he  who  partakes  may 
"  get  a  position,"  While,  therefore,  others  are  spend- 
ing four  precious  years  in  the  high  school,  and 
four  more  years  in  college,  and  perhaps,  (shades 
of  our  ancestors!),  three  more  years  in  graduate 
study,  the  partaker  of  the  short  course  is  gaily 
gathering  in  his  salary  as  clerk  or  teacher,  and 
pointing  scornfully  at  the  eleven  years  consumed 
by  others  in  trying  to  gain  what  he  has  gained  in 
six  months. 

Another  familiar  conception  of  education  is  that 
of  a  "finishing  course."  We  still  give  this  to  our 
girls.  We  "finish  them  off"  with  a  bit  of  French, 
a  taste  of  German,  a  mild  dose  of  homeopathic  lit- 
erature, and  a  trill  or  two  of  music,  and  they  are 
"educated!" — "finished,"  before  they  are  properly 
begun. 

But  there  is  still  another  idea  of  what  education 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at 
New  Orleans. 
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means.  If  there  were  no  other  than  those  I  have 
named,  you  and  I  would  not  be  here  to-day  trying  to 
solve,  face  to  face,  the  problems  that  beset  the 
work  of  education;  trying  to  give  to  one  another, 
face  to  face,  whatever  of  hope  and  of  suggestion 
may  have  dawned  in  our  .skies  in  these  last  few 
months.  There  is  another  conception  ofeducation. 
It  is  that  of  a  gateway  into  a  new  world, — a  world 
where  body  and  brain  and  soul  bloom  and  expand 
in  the  clear  sunlight  of  knowledge;  a  world  into 
which  many  a  young  man  and  young  woman  have 
stolen  only  glimpses;  eager  souls  who  in  lonely 
places,  when  their  dull  days'  work  is  done,  watch 
the  red  light  die  out  in  the  west  behind  hills  that 
shut  them  hopelessly  in.  They  hear  the  sounds  of 
labor  and  of  life  lapse  into  stillness,  and  cry  out  in 
an  agony  of  desire  for  that  which  is  denied  them. 
Have  you  not  known  them.'  Have  you  yourself 
never  felt  the  pain  of  such  longing.'  The  real 
meaning  of  education  is  infinity.  There  is  no  end- 
ing, but  at  every  successive  step,  we  see  farther 
and  feel  more.  To  learn  to  know  what  we  need, 
and  then  bravely  to  climb  those  heights  where 
knowledge  is  unrolled  like  a  scroll, — that  is  the 
beginning  of  education.  When  we  are  satisfied, 
when  we  no  longer  struggle,  then  is  our  education 
ended, — not  because  we  have  reached  the  summit, 
but  because  we  have  ceased  to  climb,  because  our 
development  has  stopped.  Then  have  we  grown 
useless  and  become  a  check  to  progress.  Then 
have  we  begun  to  die. 

The  interest  in  education  to-day  is  a  very  real 
one.  Every  part  of  our  country  feels  more  and 
more  strongly  the  impulse  of  the  movement  set  on 
■foot  by  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  and  other 
pioneers  of  education,  who  in  1837  brought  about 
that  magnificent  educational  revival  which  resulted 
in  securing  better  schools  for  New  England.  Their 
energy  was  contagious.  The  movement  spread  all 
over  our  land.  What  our  schools  are  to-day,  we 
owe  to  those  unselfish  'ministers  of  education." 
The  interest  in  education  to-day  is,  we  believe,  no 
flitting,  transient  thing.  It  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence. The  best  is  being  retained,  the  worthless  re- 
jected. The  educational  e.xperiments  which  we  must 
try,  cannot  hurt  the  great  cause  for  which  we  are 
working.  We  dare  not,  indeed  we  cannot,  check 
this  great  movement.  We  must  find  the  weak  spots 
in  our  educational  organism  and  strengthen  them. 
To  try  to  find  these  weak  spots  is,  I  trust,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  here  to-day. 

In  the  whole   range  of  subjects   related   to   the 


great  field  of  education,  not  one  seems  to  me  of 
more  vital  importance  than  the  one  upon  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts.  To 
the  honor  of  the  south  be  it  said,  that  the  southern 
states  are  not  avoiding,  but  are  inviting,  discussion 
of  this  most  urgent  question,  the  establishment  of  a 
well-defined  system  of  secondar}' schools  through- 
out the  southern  states.  What  ten  years  ago 
required  courge  to  broach,  is  now  being  agitated 
by  our  leading  southern  educators  and  our  ablest 
southern  writers.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  declares 
that  the  most  defective  part  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  that  given  in  our  secondary  schools. 
I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  those  present  will 
deny  that  the  great  and  crying  need  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  south  is  a  strong,  well-organ- 
ized system  of  secondary  schools  which  shall  solid- 
ify and  permanently  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
the  grammar  grades  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
Freshman  class  of  any  reputable  college  in  any 
state  of  the  Union. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  see  what  we  have  in  the 
south  in  the  way  of  secondary  schools,  which  include 
high  schools,  public  and  private,  preparatory  or 
fitting  schools,  academies  and  seminaries.  I  know 
that  "statistics,  like  children,  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard;"  but  some  comparisons  will  be  neces- 
sary in  working  out  the  ideas  I  wish  to  present,  and 
I  must,  therefore,  crave  permission  to  present  a  few 
statistics. 

In  the  21  states  included  under  the  designations 
"North  Atlantic"  and  "North  Central,"  there  are, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1896-7,  4,011  public  high  schools,  as 
compared  with  8S5  in  the  18  southern  states — those 
included  under  the  designations  "South  Atlantic" 
and  "South  Central."  4,011  public  high  schools 
in  the  north;  885  in  the  south! 

Turning  to  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
we  find,  in  the  same  geographical  divisions,  1061 
in  the  North,  and  909  in  the  South, — a  much  more 
liberal  allowance  in  the  South  than  in  the  North, 
taking  relative  population  and  wealth  into  account. 

The  combined  statistics  of  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  show  15,072  in  the  north,  as  com- 
pared with  1,794  in  the  South. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  north  is  398,985 ;  in  the  south,  90,422. 

From  these  figures  we  must  reach  the  definite 
conclusion  that  there  are  lamentably  few  secondary 
schools  in  the  southern  states,  as  compared  with 
those   of  the   eastern,    northern   or    western  states 
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public  high  schools  are  an  established  fact  in  the 
north,  while  in  the  south  they  are  rarely  found  out- 
side the  large  cities,  private  high  schools  and 
academies  taking  their  place.  In  my  own  state  of 
West  Virginia,  we  have  only  25  public  high  schools, 
and  of  these  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  are  of 
so  high  a  grade  that  they  actually  prepare  for  col- 
lege. It  is  somewhat  humiliating  for  a  West  Vir- 
ginian to  be  obliged  to  place  by  the  side  of  those 
25  the  225  public  high  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
all  of  them  doing  splendid  work  and  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  best  eastern  colleges.  Massachusetts 
is  but  one-third  as  large  as  West  Virginia;  her  pop- 
ulation is  only  three  times  as  great;  her  natural 
resources  are  far  inferior  to  West  Virginia's— yet  she 
has  nine  times  as  many  public  high  schools;  and. 
moreover,  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  these 
Massachusetts  high  schools  is  far  superior  to  the 
work  we  are  able  to  do  in  West  Virginia. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  southern 
states  are  more  sparsely  settled  than  the  north- 
eastern and  north  central  ones,  we  shall  still  find 
that  the  actual  proportion  of  secondary  schools  to 
the  population  is  much  less  than  in  the  northeastern 
and  north  central  states.  The  need  of  more  and 
better  secondar}'  schools  in  the  south  is  a  crying 
need;  we  must  endeavor  to  find  a  way  to  secure  a 
greater  number  of  them  for  our  young  men  and 
women,  and  to  inprove  the  quality  of  their  work  as 
well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  standard  maintained  by  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  south.  Dr.  Julius  D.  Dreher, 
President  of  Roanoke  College,  whose  very  admira- 
ble paper  on  "Education  in  the  South,"  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  southern  educator,  says: 
"Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Virginia, 
several  other  state  universities,  and  a  number  of 
southern  colleges  are  organized  on  the  'school  sys- 
tem' instead  of  the  class  system,  which  is  general 
at  the  north,  not  many  preparatory  schools  in  the 
south  have  courses  leading  regularly  up  to  the 
Freshman  class.  The  college  courses  vary  so  much 
that  no  academy  can  prepare  pupils  for  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  a  dozen  colleges  as  can  be  done  in 
New  England.  Public  schools  in  the  south  do  not 
yet  prepare  any  considerable  number  of  pupils  for 
colleges."  Nearly  every  secondary  school  has  a 
different  curriculum,  a  different  standard  for  entrance 
and  for  graduation,  most  of  them  too  low  to  serve 
as  preparatories  for  colleges.  Moreover,  too  many 
schools  which  are  in  reality  only  academies,  call 
themselves  "colleges,"  some  even   "universities." 


Young  men  and  women  attending  these  schools, 
are  led  to  think  they  are  obtaining  university  train- 
ing, when  in  reality  they  are  not  getting  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  fair  high  school  education.  President 
Dreher  quotes' from  the  catalogue  of  one  of  these 
institutions  a  description  of  one  of  the  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree:  "This  course  (the  Scientific)  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  that  broad  culture  so 
necessary  to  success  in  any  profession.  Many  per- 
sons are  deprived  of  that  higher  culture  because 
they  do  not  have  time  nor  money  to  spend  four  or 
five  years  at  some  institution  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pursue  studies  that  will  be  of  no  practical 
use  to  them  in  after  life.  The  course  may  be  com- 
pleted in  one  year." 

There  are  too  many  such  short  cuts  to  degrees. 
It  is  just  such  impostures  as  this  which  recently  led 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  enact 
legislation  on  the  granting  of  degrees,  only  well- 
equipped,  real  colleges  and  universities  having  the 
power  to  grant  degrees  hereafter.  Let  us  hope 
that  before  very  long  similar  action  may  be  taken 
by  our  southern  states. 

Shame  to  us  that  we  should  so  pull  down  the 
honorable  name  of  college  or  aniversity  and  let  it 
conceal  such  quackery.  Let  us  call  things  by  their 
true  name,  whatever  happens.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  or  those  who  look  to  us  for  enlighten- 
ment into  thinking  we  are  giving  university  instruc- 
tion when  we  are  not.  Why  is  a  college  a  more 
honorable  institution  than  a  secondary  school  sail- 
ing under  its  own  legitimate  colors  and  doing  hon- 
orable, honest  work.'  In  trying  to  find  a  way  out 
of  this  confusion  which  prevails  as  to  which  are 
secondary  schools  and  which  are  colleges,  we  shall 
indeed  experience  difficulty. 

What  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  so  few  schools 
distinctively  secondary.' 

First,  lack  of  money.  To  organize  and  sustain 
secondary  schools  provided  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  supervised  by  trained  teachers,  we 
must  have  abundant  funds,  and  the  south  is  still 
poor.  Moreover,  the  south  is  attempting  to  carry 
on  the  education  of  two  races.  According  to  the 
census  of  i8go,  the  "New  England  states  and  the 
Middle  states  combined,  with  an  erea  of  only  two- 
ninths  that  of  the  southern  states,  and  a  population 
greater  by  only  928,530,  have  an  assessed  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  the  south."  This  shows  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  good  schools  in  the  south. 
This  is  the  reason  why  academies  and  seminarfes 
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privately  endowed  have  been  so  eagerly  welcomed. 

Second,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
standards  of  our  secondary  schools  to  fit  the  stan- 
dards of  our  colleges.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Dreher  as- 
serts: "Southern  colleges  cannot,  in  the  present 
condition  of  things  maintain  a  proper  standard  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  and  many  of 
them  have  preparatory  departments  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  men  who  have  meager  opportuni- 
ties at  home  or  who  have  been  irregularly  prepared 
for  college.  The  poverty  of  most  of  our  young 
men  in  the  south  operates  against  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  for  admission  as  well  as  for 
graduation,  as  they  wish  to  enter  as  high  and  grad- 
uate as  quickly  as  possible."  "  In  the  present  state 
of  things,"  Dr.  Dreher  continues,  "it  is  certain  that 
no 'Committee  of  Ten' could  devise  a  scheme  of 
studies  for  preparatory  schools  applicable  and 
acceptable  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
south.  It  is  not  possible  in  Virginia  and  adjacent 
states  to  maintain  an  association  of  college  men  to 
agree  upon  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class,  as  is  done  in  New  England  and 
elsewhere  in  the  north."  Dr.  Dreher  wrote  these 
words  in  1895.  That  very  year  steps  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  association  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  southern 
states,  which  is  now  trying,  with  some  degree  of 
success,  to  agree  upon  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  to  bring  all  the  southern  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  into  alliance  and  uniformity  in 
this  respect.  The  work  is  progressing  slowly,  but 
it  is  progressing,  nevertheless. 

Now,  what  is  the  idea  1  secondary  school.''  Is  it 
an  academy  well  endowed  by  the  wealth  of  private 
individuals.'  No.  To  enter  and  complete  a  course 
in  such  an  institution  usually  requires  abuni.  t 
means  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  ideal  sec- 
ondary school  is  the  public  high  school,  founded 
and  equipped  by  the  state,  made /;rf  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  state.  The  youth  of  the 
south,  as  a  whole,  must  look  to  their  own  states 
for  education.  As  to  the  standard  of  these  public 
high  schools,  they  should  prepare  students  for 
entrance  to  any  reputable  college  in  the  land. 
Their  courses  of  study  should  be  identical.  Their 
sessions  should  continue thesamenumberofmonths 
in  the  year,  not  three  or  four  or  five  months,  but 
nine  or  ten  months.  Each  county  or  each  township 
should  have  a  strong,  well-equipped  high  school 
provided  by  the  state,  for  the  counties  cannot,  as  a 
rule,   afford  the  great  outlay  of  money  required. 


The  state  will  have  to  do  this  for  its  children  if  it 
is  done  and  done  well. 

But  at  this  point,  I  fancy  I  hear  many  a  one  say- 
ing, "  But  this  cannot  be  done!  It  is  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility! It  is  Utopian!  There  are  no  funds!  That 
alone  will  prevent  such  a  scheme  from  being 
worked  out;  and  if  we  had  the  funds,  such  a  system 
would  fail  because  of  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing cast-iron  entranceandgraduation  requirements. 
It  will  take  fifty  years  to  bring  all  that  about." 

I  am  very  sure  I  hear  all  that  and  more.  Let  us 
see. 

I.  Lack  of  funds.  2.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing the  standards. 

Regarding  the  first  objection  as  to  supply  of 
funds,  it  must  be  done  by  judicious  and  generous 
taxation.  We  must  not  shrink  from  this  conclu- 
sion. Dr.  Mayo,  one  of  our  most  honored  "min- 
isters of  education,"  says,  'The  old  time  theory 
was  a  practical  assertion  that  'taxation  is  tyranny,' 
with  a  persistent  laudation  of  a  cheap  government 
as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Republic."  We 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  truest  economy,  the 
most  effective  saving  consists  in  generous  provision 
for  the  people.  We  no  longer  believe  in  govern- 
ment by  kings,  who  sit  on  the  thrones  with  jew- 
elled crowns  on  their  brows,  who  wring  vast  sums 
of  money  from  the  sweat  and  hardened  hands  of 
toiling  subjects,  for  their  own  kingly  pleasure  and 
magnificence.  Our  forefathers  long  ago  bade  de- 
fiance to  tyrants,  and  raised  the  rights  of  the  people 
above  those  of  the  king.  Then  was  the  spirit  of 
democracy  asserted.  We  of  this  later  time  still 
glory  in  this  democracy.  Our  people  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  people  are  our  kings  and 
queens.  Shall  they  not  have  the  best  that  this 
wide  universe  holds.'  And  shall  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  north 
equip  and  maintain  splendid  institutions  of  learning, 
and  shall  we  lag  behind.'  Who  shall  dare  tell  me 
that  talent  and  energy  and  brains  are  confined  to 
any  one  section.'  Let  us  agitate  the  matter  by 
voice  and  pen.  Let  us  secure  generous  legislation 
which  shall  enable  every  state  to  provide  such 
public  high  schools  as  shall  be  the  glory  of  this 
beautiful  Southland,  where  boys  and  girls  can  be 
fitted  for  college;  let  them  be  in  such  abundance 
that  no  child  shall  be  prevented  from  having  at 
least  a  high  school  education. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  standards  of 
these  high  schools  to  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  various  colleges  of  high  grade,  we  must  work 
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up  gradually  to  such  requirements,  jjlacing  the 
time  when  they  shall  go  into  effect  three  or  even 
four  years  ahead,  nnaking  each  year  an  appreciable 
advance,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  the  require- 
ments may  be  met.  We  must  work  for  the  future. 
Superintendent  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  says, 
"  Education  to  be  effective,  must  be  somewhat  in 
advatice  of  prevailing  thought  in  order  that  the 
new  generation  may  start  with  some  advantage. 
If  education  reflect  a  past  age,  if  it  lags  hcliind  the 
intellectual  and  moral  movements  of  the  time,  it 
simply  retards  the  progress  of  civilization."  Let 
the  cf)lleges  and  universities  of  the  south  co-oper- 
ate with  the  secondary  schools.  Let  an  association 
of  educators,  such  as  we  have  in  our  Association  o 
Colleges  anti  Preparatory  .Schools  of  the  .Southern 
States,  composed  of  reijrescntatives  from  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  fi.x  a  uniform  standard  for 
entrance  requirements  fur  colleges.  Let  these  re- 
quirements he  so  high  that  our  young  men  and 
women  after  completing  their  high  school  course 
may  enter  the  I'^rcshman  class  of  any  college  in  the 
land,  no  matter  how  high  its  requirements.  The 
recpiirements  of  the  association  at  present  are  very 
much  too  low;  but  they  will  be  advanced  with  the 
general  advance  of  all  our  educational  ideals. 

Uo  not  fear  that  in  the  meantime  our  boys  and 
girls  will  go  uneducated.  Let  us  improve  the  un- 
dergrades.  Let  there  be  thoroughness  all  along 
the  line.  ikdieve  me,  there  will  be  a  perceptible 
energizing  and  freshening  in  every  grade  of  instruc- 
tion.    We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  low  standard. 

Now,  I  know  we  cannot  afford  to  do  this  all  at 
once.  It  will  take  a  certain  number  of  years  to 
accomplish  the  work;  but  we  can  begin  now,  and 
we  shall  at  least  have  the  knowledge  that  at  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  length  of  time  we  shall  have 
realized  our  ideal  "  Then  the  educational  standard 
will  again  have  risen,  and  we  must  make  more  re- 
quirements!" you  cry.  Then,  in  Heaven's  name, 
let  us  make  more  and  higher,  and  still  higher.  Let 
no  ideal  get  too  high  for  us.  We  shall  not  i)ut 
education  beyond  the  reach  of  our  people.  We 
shall  lift  our  people  in  lifting  our  education.  Some- 
times I  fear  we  are,  all  of  us,  much  like  the  school- 
boy who  said  to  his  mother,  "Ma,  I  aint  goin'  to 
school  no  more."  "Why,  my  boy.'"  "Cause,  I 
can't  learn  nothin'  at  that  school."  "Why  not.'" 
"Cause,  teacher  keeps  changing  words  on  a  fellow 
all  the  time."  So  it  is  in  all  educational  work. 
Our  words  keep  changing  on  us,  — our  ideals  keep 
growing.     God    forbid    that   they  should  ever  stop 


growing.    ]5rowning's  magnificent  lines  fits  the  case 
exactly: 

"A  man'.s  reac/i  should  exceed  hh  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 

It  is  this  everlasting  reaching  out  for  what  is  be- 
yond us  that  keeps  us  eager,  that  keeps  us  from 
settling  into  a  stagnation  which  is  death,  moral  and 
intellectual. 

Some  of  those  who  hear  these  words  may  wonder 
at  my  intense  desire  to  bring  about  the  public  high 
school,  to  my  mind  the  ideal  secondary  school. 
There  are  several  good  reasons,  I  believe,  why  the 
need  of  public  high  schools  is  imperative.  Some 
of  these  I  have  already  stated,  arguing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher.  There  is  another  rea- 
son, a  vital  one. 

Have  you  not  discovered  that  the  time  at  which 
a  boy  or  girl  begins  to  have  opinions  is  when  he 
or  she  is  going  through  the  secondary  school.'  Up 
to  that  time  no  thought  is  given  to  any  great  ques- 
tion, religious  or  political,  social  or  scientific;  but 
wait  until  the  high  school  stage  is  reached.  Then 
you  have  the  budding  politician,  the  young  philos- 
o[3her,  the  embryo  scientist.  Then  you  have  the 
anxious  interrogations,  why  fatlier  does  this  or 
that  politically;  why  mother  does  not  vote  too; 
and  whether  it  is  true  that  father  is  entirely  bad 
because  he  is  a  Republican;  why  there  is  so  much 
unpleasant  poverty  in  the  world;  why  many  things 
arc  as  they  are  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  the  grow- 
ing time,  the  time  of  inc[uiry.  Tendencies  are 
formed.  It  is  toward  the  end  of  this  period  that 
the  thirst  for  the  higher  education,  the  university 
training,  is  evinced.  Let  us  make  this  period  a 
magnificent  one.  Let  us  provide  the  proper  stim- 
ulus, the  food  to  nourish  the  desire  to  know,  by 
providing  proper  schools  and,^rained  teachers  who 
shall  be  prophets,  pointing  to  a  still  larger,  a  still 
richer  world,  the  world  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  talk  about  the  teacher 
for  the  secondary  school.  Hut  I  fear  I  should  paint 
you  such  an  ideal  as  would  make  you  feel  I  placed 
the  te.Kher  of  the  secondary  school  above  the  uni- 
versity teacher.  I  would  have  the  high  school 
teacher  as  well  equipped  as  any  college  professor. 
Do  you  give  your  costly  watch  to  the  plumber  or 
the  umbrella  mender  to  repair.'  Then  why  trust 
the  jewel  of  all  jewels,  your  growing  son  or  daugh- 
ter in  whose  brain  are  the  possibilities  of  ages  and 
thrones,  to  the  hands  of  one  who  too  often  not  only 
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knows  less  than  tlic  pupil,  aiui  will,  i^LMhaps,  actually 
mislead  his  pupils  to  conceal  his  jgnorance,  but 
will  also  destroy  their  ideals  of  what  an  educated 
man  should  be.  Let  us  have  the  best  teacher  in 
the  land  for  the  eager,  inquiring,  growing  boy  and 
girl  at  the  time  their  faculties  are  budding,  at  the 
time  their  minds  are  most  pliant  antl  most  open  to 
high  and  noble  impulses  and  aspirations.  Noth- 
ing is  too  good  for  thcin. 

Let  me  in  closing,  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  daugh- 
•ters  of  the  south  an  humble  tribute  of  profoundest 
admiration  and  respect  for  their  splendid  services 
rendered  the  cause  of  education,  by  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations of  various  sorts,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  public  sentiment,  of  bringing  about  an 
awakening  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people.  It 
is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
north  that  the  women  of  the  south  are  energetic, 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  education;  that  tiiey  are 
urging  forward  greater  and  greater  reforms  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the 
south;  and  the  women  of  the  north,  the  east  and  the 
west  are  trying  with  might  anil  main  to  emulate 
their  zeal.  Let  us  hope  that  they  ant!  all  friends 
of  culture  will  use  their  influence  more  and  more 
directly  toward  building  up  in  the  south  a  strong, 
symmetrical,  progressive  system  of  public  high 
schools  by  state  action. 

Let  us,  my  fellow  teachers,  keep  our  eyes  stead- 
ily fixed  on  this  future  good.  Let  us  struggle  to- 
ward it,  blindly  and  gropingly  perhaps,  through 
opposition,  through  prejudice,  through  obstacles 
that  seem  insuperable,  but  that  vanish  as  we  walk 
boldly  on,  knowing  that  those  for  whom  we  labor, 
the  people,  shall  in  time  come  to  bless  those  who 
are  bearing  the  "  burden  and  heat  of  the  day;"  and 
if  we  sometimes  desi)air  of  accomplishing  our  ends, 
let  us  remember  Hi mv^ning's  words: 

"  'Tis  not  what  innn  docs  that  cx;ilts  Iiiiii, 
I5ut  what  man  would  do;" 

and  the  still  nobler  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Rabbi  Hen  JCzra: 

"What  I  aspir(.-(l  to  be,  and  was  not,  comforts  mo." 


Specialism  in  Iiducation. 


PKOI''.    W.    I,     I'O'rEAT,    WAKE    KOUKST,    N.    C. 


When  we  have  mastered  the  laws  of  [physical 
education,  we  have  the  essential  data  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  mental  education,  and  those  steps 
are  the  indisi)ensable  preparation  for  an  enlightened 
moral  education. — Prafessor  Younians. 


lulucation  is  the  chief  huni.ui  interest.  I^'or  the 
individual,  neither  money,  nor  rank,  nor  re[nitatii)n 
counts  a  groat  compared  with  a  pcrsotiality  of 
efficiency  antl  character,  h'or  society,  education 
means  more  than  does  the  triiunph  of  this  or  that 
])olitical  creed.  The  professional  politician  would 
persuatle  us  to  the  contrary  view,  but,  to  <iuotc 
Paul's  word  about  Satan,  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
his  devices.  Whichever  party  comes  to  power,  the 
people  come  to  grief,  if  the  administration  is  sell- 
seeking  and  inefficient.  And  the  social  reformer 
insists  that  our  paramount  concern  is  the  liijuor 
traffic,  or  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  corporate 
wealth,  or  the  reform  of  partisan  politics;  when  in 
truth  the  only  safe  reform  party  consists  of  the 
proinoters  of  the  education  of  the  whole  people. 
The  problems  of  the  social,  as  of  the  individual  life, 
arc  settled  in  the  right  education;  for  where  the 
social  unit  is  just  and  capable,  social  problems 
resolve  themselves  ami  disajipear. 

Like  all  other  factors  in  the  comi)le.\'  life  of  our 
time,  education  stands  now  in  danger  at  the  hands 
of  one  of  its  best  friends.  I  refer  to  specialism, 
which  may  be  definetl  as  the  practice  of  giving 
oneself  exclusively  to  one  stuilyor  one  deiiartinent 
of  work.  Of  course,  the  present  stage  of  Western 
civilization  would  have  been  itripossible  without  it. 
It  is  involved  in  the  law  of  i)rogress  in  all  the 
spheres  of  nature.  Plato's  description  in  'I'lie  Re- 
public of  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor  cannot 
be  improved  upon.  "  All  things,"  says  he,  "  will  be 
produced  in  superior  quantity  and  (juality,  and  with 
greater  ease,  when  each  man  works  at  a  single 
occupation,  in  accordance  with  his  natural  gifts, 
and  at  the  right  moment,  without  meddling  with 
anything  else." 

Ikit  civilization  itself,  which  is  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  specialism,  is  now  endangered  by  it.  It  is 
become  extreme.  In  the  industrial  woild,  for 
example,  it  has  separated  too  widely  producers  and 
consumers  both  in  s|)ace  and  in  sympathies.  Hence 
have  sprung  a  fine  progeny  of  industrial  problems. 
y\nd  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  the  intellectual 
world,  which  is  cruelly  marred  by  "conflicts,"  with 
their  enormous  waste  of  energy.  It  entails,  more- 
over, individual  deterioration  in  the  atrophy  (if 
unused  powers.  We  may  allow  Dr  Stanley  Hall's 
dictum, — "specialization    no    longer   narrows,   but 
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reveals  wider  and  deeper  relations";  but  tiie  prac- 
tical question  remains  whether  the  specialist  takes 
up  and  works  out  these  connotations  of  his  subject. 
It  may  be  objected,  again,  that  the  atrophy  which 
follows  disuse,  while  a  serious  subtraction  from  the 
completeness  of  the  individual,  is  compensated  for 
in  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  t)pc,  in  so  far  as  its 
work  in  its  organized  ca[)acity  is  concerned;  for 
eviilciitl)'  division  of  labor  amongst  the  pou'crs  of 
the  members  of  the  type  will  highten  their  com- 
bined efficiency.  Hut  this  organized  activity  is 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  sum  of  the  activities 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  type.  There 
must  be  a  ])oint,  therefore,  in  the  development  of 
specialization  beyond  which  it  goes  onl)'to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  type  itself.  If  we  apjjoint  to  our 
Darwins  all  our  science  and  to  duplicates  of  St. 
I'Vancis  all  our  religion,  all  our  politics  to  Machia- 
vellis  and  Bismarcks,  all  our  literature  to  Sliakes- 
peares  and  Brownings,  and  all  our  art  to  Michel- 
angelos  and  Beethovens,  then  surely  the  output  of 
the  race  in  these  spheres  of  activity,  though  restrict- 
ed in  quantity,  would  be  immensely  heightened  in 
ciuality;  but  I  should  despair  of  a  second  genera- 
tion of  such  specialists — they  could  not  be  grown 
under  such  conditions.  The  experiment  would  end 
in  our  having  no  contemporary  art  or  literature  or 
politics  or  religion  or  science. 

The  tendency  to  over-specialization  in  education 
shows  itself  both  in  the  student  and  in  the  teacher. 
The  student  is  on  his  head  to  get  ahead.  He 
requires  to  be  persuaded  to  take  up  a  study,  if  he 
cannot  see  bread  and  butter  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
And  the  school  tasks  every  energy  to  make  of  him 
a  successful  bread-and-butter  machine.  It  is  this 
aim  that  is  relied  on  to  justify  the  "  three  R's''  of  the 
primary  school.  Observe  also  the  popularit)'  of 
the  business  college,  which,  without  other  training, 
is  said  to  fit  one  for  life.  Raw  youth  is  crowding 
the  professional  schools,  saying,  "There's  no  time 
for  college  courses.  One  must  get  to  one's  work." 
It  is  time  we  were  insisting  that  the  end  of  educa- 
tion is  char.icter  and  power — the  making  of  a  man 
fust,  an  artisan  afterward;  the  building  up  of  a 
complete  human  life,  not  the  furnishing  out  of  a 
special  machine.  In  the  light  of  this  conception 
of  education,  it  is  eas)'  to  see  the  inherent  folly  of 
much  of  what  is  noisily  heralded  as  "the  practical 
education  demanded  by  the  times." 

If  the  student  specializes,  the  teacher  specializes 
more.  Indeed,  our  progressive  schools  require 
that  their  teachers  be  specialists.     I  do  not  here 


urge  that  this  demand  be  abated,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  work  in  all  grades  of  education 
is  bestdone  byspecialists.  The  teacher  who  knows 
a  little  of  everything,  including  the  subject  which 
he  teaches,  is  like  the  Roman  emperor  Gallienus, 
who  was  skilled,  says  Gibbon,  in  every  art  except 
the  important  ones  of  war  and  government.  My 
purpose  is,  rather,  to  sound  the  alarm  that  the 
danger-point  in  this  extreme  specializing  has  been 
reached.  The  personality  ofthe  teacher  isexposed 
to  a  subtle  and  widespread  deterioration,  which 
will  be  sure  to  reappear  in  his  work  to  mar  it  with 
either  la.xity  or  extravagance.  For  nowhere  else 
does  that  totality  of  refined  and  complex  elements 
which  we  call  personality  leave  its  mark  and  sign 
manual  so  clear  and  deep  on  its  work. 

Let  the  teacher  be  a  specialist.  I  only  insist  that 
he  must  be  more  than  a  specialist,  and  this  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  needs  more 
to  be  superi6r  to  routine  and  prescription,  to  have 
the  power  of  quick  adaptation  in  unforseen  con- 
ditions, to  be,  in  short,  resourceful.  There  are 
many  things  to  do  besides  giving  instruction  in 
this  or  that  specialty.  Indeed,  instruction,  as  Locke 
said,  is  the  least  part  of  education.  Now,  taking 
for  granted  a  comfortable  fund  of  mother-wit,  noth- 
ing con  tributes  to  this  general  equipment  of  resource- 
fulness as  a  large  and  many-sided  culture  does. 

Again,  a  remark  of  Ruskin's,  made,  I  believe, 
somewhere  in  The  Modern  Painters,  has  applica- 
tion here,  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of  art.  "  No  one 
draws  one  thing  well,"  says  he,  "if  he  can  draw 
nothing  else."  All  the  subjects  of  knowledge  are 
so  intimately  related  that  one  throws  light  on 
another.  Not  only  so.  No  one  subject  can  itself 
be  known  until  it  is  known  in  its  relations.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  man  who  for  )  ears  restricts 
himself  to  a  single  branch  of  inquiry  loses  not 
merely  the  sympathetic  view  over  the  whole  field 
of  human  thought,  but  the  mastery  of  his  special 
branch  as  well.  He  loses,  nttireover,  his  ability  to 
speak  or  write  intelligibly  upon  it,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  a  vital  matter  in  the  case  of  the  teacher. 
That  famous  seventeenth  century  phj'sician,  S\'den- 
ham,  must  have  had  something  of  this  in  mind 
when  to  an  inquirer  he  replied  that  the  best  book 
for  a  young  physician  was  Don  Quixote. 

A  third  reason  for  insisting  upon  a  wide  culture 
for  the  teacher  is  his  need  of  refreshment  and 
inward  building  up.  Thedetailsof  algebra,  biologj', 
or  the  Latin  sj'ntax  will  drink  up  the  vital  freshness 
of  any  nature,  leaving  it  Dry-as-dust,  and  yet  cry 
for  more.  It  the  inner  man  is  not  renewed  day  by 
day,  if  no  wells  of  new  life  are  accessible,  the  teach- 
ing will  not  be  long  in  sinking  into  an  ineffectual 
"mark-time"  progress  through  the  daily  pro- 
gramme, from  which  pupils  may  well  be  thankful 
to  be  forever  released. 
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Homer  in  Secondary  Schools.* 


I'KOF.   ADDISON  HOGUE,  WASHINGTON  AND  LUK  UN  IV  KRSI  TV. 

The  views  I  hold  on  this  subject  were  briefly  set 
forth  in  a  letter  published  in  the  A'cUioii  of  April 
^!th,  1897.  The  arguments  I  considered  to  be  good 
ones  then  seem  to  me  to  be  of  equal  force  now; 
and  so  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  this  paper  is  h.rgely 
an  expansion  of  what  was  said  at  that  time.  Nor 
am  I  alone  in  thinking  it  a  very  great  mistake  to 
make  the  sudden  transfer  from  Xenophon  to  Homer. 
Various  Greek  scholars,  some  of  them  teachers  in 
schools  and  others  in  universities,  and  some  of 
them  men  of  the  greatest  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  Greek,  have  told  me  that  they  held  the 
same  opinion  as  the  one  advocated  in  this  paper. 
Teachers  in  schools  have  told  me  that  they  made 
Homer  follow  Xenophon  only  because  the  colleges 
required  it;  although,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it 
might  be  found  that  the  colleges  make  the  require- 
ment in  order  to  satisfy  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 
I  had  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Southern  Association 
would  cut  loose  from  Homer  and  would  insist  that 
only  Attic  prose  should  be  reatl  by  boys  preparing 
for  college,  on  the  same  principle  that  would  keep 
them  from  making  Chaucer  a  requirement  in  Knglish. 

If  we  knew  that  children  in  France  were  taught 
the  metric  system  in  their  elementary  arithmetic, 
and  were  then  made  to  study  one  in  which  the 
English  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  em- 
ployed, should  we  not  call  this  a  very  unwise  pro- 
cedure.'' But  would  it  not  be  very  closely  analog- 
ous to  the  common  way  of  making  Xenophon  the 
first  author  to  be  read  by  beginners  in  Greek,  and 
Homer  the  second.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  those  who  favor  the  retention  of  Homer. 
Simply  state  the  facts,  and  their  position  saiiis  to 
be  so  utterly  unreasonable  and  in  such  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  soundest  educational  principles,  that 
this  would  surely  appear  to  be  a  one-sided  question. 
The  statement  of  the  case  is  this: 

Here  is  a  foreign  and  ancient  lauguage,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  extremely  difficult,  especially  in  its 
forms  and  ils  vocabulary.  The  hold  on  it  acquired 
even  by  graduates  of  good  colleges  is  so  imperfect 
that  the  opponents  of  the  language  find  one  of 
their  most  effective  weapons  of  attack  by  simply 
pointing  to  the  meagre  results  obtained  after  five 
or  six   years  of  earnest   and   faithful  work  on  the 

•  Read  beforo.  the  Southern  Association  o(  Schools  ami  Colldges  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  November  84,  1898. 


part  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Ask  the  graduate  if  he 
can  really  read  Greek  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and 
the  question  will  probably  provoke  a  smile.  Ask 
the  university  professor  if  his  A.  W.  graduates  can 
do  this,  and  the  question  is  a[)t  to  call  forth  a  sigh. 
A  iitw' — a  very  few — select  minds  arc  able  to  do  it; 
but  for  95  out  of  100  college  graduates  the  case  is 
probably  as  has  been  stated. 

In  teaching  this  language  the  common  sense  of 
the  civilized  world  has  settled  down  on  two  things: 
first,  Attic  prose  must  be  the  basis  of  teaching  and 
constantly  kept  in  view  as  the  standard;  and  sec- 
ondly, Xenophon  is  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable 
author  to  begin  with,  antl  the  Anabasis  the  most 
suitable  of  his  works.  Even  this  book,  however,  it 
may  be  remembered  in  passing,  is  too  difficult  for 
beginners,  and  many  teachers  approach  it  through 
some  sort  of  a  "gate,"  and  this  is  wise;  for  Xeno- 
phon wrote  the  Anabasis  for  Greeks  and  not  for 
foreigners,  and  for  men  instead  of  boys. 

So  far,  so  good.  In  opening  up  this  difficult 
subject  to  immature  minds,  the  teacher  begins  with 
about  as  simple  a  presentation  as  circumstances 
warrant,  and  leads  the  pupil  along  in  steady  and 
orderly  progression,  linking  the  things  to  be  learned 
with  what  has  been  already  learned;  and  if  any 
human  mind  has  discovered  two  better  principles 
of  teaching  than  these,  the  fact  has  been  kept  a 
profound  secret. 

What  has  a  boy  acquired  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
and  capable  teacher  by  the  time  he  has  read  his 
four  books  of  the  Anabasis.'  He  has  his  prose 
paradigms  pretty  well  in  hand — and  that  is  more 
than  many  a  college  graduate  can  say — and  has 
the  nucleus  (but  nothing  more)  of  a  prose  vocabu- 
lary. He  begins  to  think  he  sees  daylight  ahead 
of  him.  He  is  beginning  to  acquire  some  degree 
of  confidence  in  himself  ami  in  the  new  powers 
developed  in  him  by  his  training  in  Greek.  While 
his  pathway  is  still  difificult,  he  at  least  feels  that 
the  ground  under  his  feet  is  solid.  The  principles 
he  has  learned  seem  to  be  principles  sure  enough, 
and  capable  of  constant  n[)plication,  barring  the 
exceptions  that  help  to  prove  the  rules.  In  other 
words,  he  feels  encouiaged,  as  he  sees  that  Greek 
can  belearned,  like  otherthings.  It  is  hard  enough, 
even  thus,  and  he  does  not  want  his  lessons  length- 
ened that  he  may  see  the  outcome  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  narrative.  Still,  he  is  satisfied.  If  it 
hadn't  been  Greek,  it  would  have  been  something 
else  to  worry  him.  And  then,  he  knows  a  little 
about  a    language    that    comparatively    few    boys 
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study,  and  the  road    begins  to  look  smoother  and 
not  so  steep. 

What  is  the  next  thing,  now,  that  is  done  for 
him?  Is  he  led  along  a  gradual  ascent,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  he  were  studying  Latin  or  French  or 
German?  No.  The  most  violent  wrench  is  made 
that  occurs  anywhere  in  his  whole  school  and  col- 
lege course.  Though  he  is  still  a  beginner,  he  is 
plunged  in  to  the  most  archaic  literature  the  language 
possesses.  Instead  of  reading  Greek  like  Xenophon's, 
he  is  reading  Greek  as  unlike  it  as  the  literature 
affords.  Instead  of  finding  that  he  can  confidently 
apply  the  principles  he  learned  so  slowly,  they  are 
so  frequently  violated  that  exceptions  now  seem  to 
be  the  rule.  Instead  of  having  firm  ground  under 
his  feet,  he  has  shifting  sand.  One  of  his  strong- 
est mental  props  is  knocked  away,  for  he  can  not 
see  any  evidence  of  /aic  in  what  he  is  now  reading. 
One  thing  seems'to  do  about  as  well  as  another, 
and  he  is  in  a  strange  and  fluctuating  dialect,  with 
new  and  odd  forms,  new  words  without  end,  new 
meanings  to  old  words,  new  syntax,  and,  of  course, 
a  new  "pony"  to  help  him  make  some  progress 
and  to  guide  his  guesses. 

I  have  tried  to  make  this  a  fair  picture  of  the  way 
the  matter  stands  in  the  case  of  the  average  boy; 
and  if  the  picture  represents  the  truth  all  will  agree 
that  there  must  be  some  impelling  consideration 
weighty  enough  to  counterbalance  the  soundest 
principles  of  teaching.  Is  this  so?  Does  practice 
rejoice  against  theory  in  this  one  language  and  in 
no  other?  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giv- 
eth  life.  Can  it  be  that  spirit  and  life  can  be 
breathed  into  this  so-called  dead  language  only  by 
such  a  radical  departure  from  sound  and  logical 
method? 

What  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  departure? 
Is  it  done  so  as  to  make  sure  that  a  boy  who  dis- 
continues his  Greek  when  he  enters  college  shall 
have  read  soi/u-  of  Homer  in  the  original?  Hardly; 
because  the  courses,  being  confessedly  "prepara- 
tory," are  arranged  for  those  who  keep  up  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  not  for  those  who  fall  by  the  way. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  (though  I  have  no  statistics  to 
prove  it)  that  the  large  majority  of  those  who  com- 
plete the  Greek  requirements  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege continue  the  study  for  a  year  or  two  after  they 
enter;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
conscientious  teachers  would  in  this  manner  sacri- 
fice the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few. 

Is  it  because  of  the  great  place  Homer  holds  in 
literature,   in    order  that   boys   may  early  learn  to 


feel  his  power  and  charm?  If  so,  the  end  is  prob- 
ably defeated  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred.  If 
the  pupil  is  faithful  and  industrious,  the  task  is  too 
laborious,  progress  is  too  slow,  and  what  is  read  is 
too  small  in  amount.  Or  if,  as  is  very  likely,  he 
"  rides  a  pony,"  he  had  better  be  referred  at  once  to 
a  gofld"^  prose  or  poetical  translation,  that  will  be 
worth  reading  in  itself  as  English  literature,  and 
will  enable  him  to  read  the  whole  of  both  poems  in 
less  time  than  the  conscientious  student  puts  upon 
his  two  or  three  books.  If  the  teacher  wants  a 
a  beginner  in  Greek  to 

'■ hear  as  ocean  on  a  western  beach, 

The  surge   ind  thunder  of  the  Odyssey," 

he  will  not  succeed  by  having  him  read  two  or 
three  books.  This  process  has  been  likened  by 
Professor  Gildersleeve  to  bringing  in  a  bucket  of 
salt  water  and  pretending  that  by  dabbling  in  it 
we  are  getting  a  sight  of  the  ocean! 

Is  it  for  the  sake  of  learning  more  Greek?  I 
honestly  believe  that  for  every  step  forward  in 
Homer  the  boy  slips  back  two  or  three  steps  in  his 
scanty  knowledge  of  Attic  prose,  unless  the  teacher 
tries  to  prevent  this  by  constantly  requiring  Homer 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Attic — a  process  I  sup- 
pose none  will  undertake  to  defend  from  the  point 
of  view  of  either  linguistic  or  literary  gain,  since  it 
degrades  Hotner  and  makes  of  his  great  poems 
mere  corpus  vile  for  the  beginner  to  practice  his 
crudities  upon. 

Shall  we  say  that  object  is  to  gain,  not  an  in- 
creased, but  a  wider  knowledge  of  Greek  by  con- 
trasting the  language  in  its  fluid  and  in  its  compare 
atively  solidified  state?  How  can  it  be  other  than 
a  pedagogical  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
attempt  such  a  wide  leap  with  youngsters  whose 
legs  are  by  no  means  steady  under  them  even  in 
the  plain  and  beaten  path  of  the  Anabasis?  As 
well  take  a  child  to  whom  the  smooth  and  gradual 
ascent  of  the  campanile  in  Venice  is  fatiguing,  and 
start  him  up  the  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  where 
even  a  grown  man  has  to  be  both  pushed  and  pulled. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  for  retaining 
Homer  in  a  preparatory  course  seems  to  be  the 
one  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Abbott,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  a  letter  to  T/ie  Nation  published  two 
weeks  after  my  communication  appeared.  His 
argument  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  As  a 
mere   abstract  question    it   does    seem    absurd    to 

•I  emphasize  "good."  because  the  probability  is  that  the  "handy 
literal  trauslation  "  he  uses  will  vitiate  his  taste  for  good  Engllsli. 
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read  Homer  in  secondary  schools,  but  the  adoption 
of  a  logical  course  would  tend  still  more  to  disgust 
the  young  American  of  to-day  with  Greek.  On 
the  other  hand  the  study  of  Homer  arouses  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  Greek  literature.  In  no  part  of  the 
classics  studied  by  school  boys  can  so  deep  an  in- 
terest be  kindled  as  in  Homer.  The  simplicity  of 
liis  style  and  the  fascination  of  his  story  are  so 
great  that  it  does  not  require  much  time  to  learn 
the  peculiarities  of  the  dia'ect  well  enough  to  read 
intelligently  and  with  great  enjoyment,  and  the 
boys  are  stimulated  to  know  more  of  Homer's 
strange  world  of  over  twenty  centuries  ago.  Mr. 
Abbott  believes  that  the  banishment  of  Homer 
from  the  schools,  would  give  a  severe  blow  to  the 
already  waning  study  of  Greek,  and  the  difficulties, 
he  says,  vanish  into  thin  air  in  the  light  of  this 
experience,  and  his  experience  covers  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

I  will  add  to  this  the  following  testimony  on  the 
same  side.  Some  time  ago,  Professor  Seymour,  of 
Yale,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject  told  me  that  he 
once  read  at  a  teachers'  convention  a  paper  advis- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  Homer  in  the  schools, 
and  that  he  had  never  had  such  a  hostile  audience 
to  face  as  he  had  then,  for  the  teachers  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  would  not  hear  to  the  banishment 
of  Homer. 

Now  I  frankly  admit  that  an  ounce  of  experience 
and  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  mere  theory,  and  that 
if  we  could  not  keep  boys  from  being  "disgusted" 
with  Greek  by  following  any  logical  method,  we 
ought  to  surrender  some  of  our  logic  and  try  to 
secure  good  results  without  it. 

But  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Abbott  seems  to 
deliver  us  right  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. It  is  enough  to  make  Macaulay,  the  man 
whose  indignation  at  Mitford  caused  him  to  burst 
forth  into  his  famous  panegyric  on  /Pthenian  liter- 
ature, turn  in  his  grave,  to  hear  that  Athenian 
prose  doe?  not  contain  enough  material  to  occupy 
the  first  three  }-ears  of  Greek  study  without  dis- 
gusting the  learner  even  more  than  he  has  already 
become  by  the  use  of  the  Anabasis.  And  this,  in 
a  language  frequently  spoken  of  as  "thef  most  per- 
fect form  of  human  speech;"  "the  noblest  of  lan- 
guages." No  stories  can  be  culled  from  the  Cyro- 
peadeia,  no  chapters  from  the  Memorabilia,  no 
scenes  from  the  Hellenika,  no  episodes  from  Thu- 
cydides,  no  selections  from  the  Revised  Attic  of 
the  sparkling  Lucian — not  enough  from  all  these 
together  to  fill  up  the  third  year  of  study  without 


causing  the  boy  to  turn  his  back  on  Greek  in  dis- 
gust! Or,  if  we  must  go  outside  of  Attic  prose,  no 
interesting  reading  book  can  be  constructed  from 
Herodotus  in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  charming  raconteurs,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Cyrus,  Crcesus,  Darius,  Miltiades, 
Xerxes,  and  Leonidas  are  some  of  the  great  figures 
that  move  across  his  pages.  Our  freeborn,  ingen- 
uous, intellligent  boys,  the  heirs  of  a  civilization 
and  culture  saved  for  them  by  the  men  who  fought 
at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Platfea, 
cannot  be  inspired  with  as  keen  an  interest  in  these 
great  achievements  as  in  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  or 
the  Wanderings  of  Odysseus!  I  cannot  think  that 
we  teachers  of  Greek  are  ready  to  decry  our  wares 
to  this  extent.  I  am  not  speaking  here  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  for 
Greek  literature,  as  if  it  were  adapted  to  thrill 
school  boys.  We  all  lament  the  fact  that  in  Latin 
and  Greek  we  have  so  little  that  is  really  attractive 
to  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  we  teach  these 
languages,  just  as  we  often  lament  the  fact  that  the 
choicest  English  literature  we  can  give  them  is  fre- 
quently pronounced  a  bore.  But  I  do  not  believe 
Greek  is  waning  because  of  the  disgust  with  it,  but 
because  the  schools  now  teach  so  many  new  sub- 
jects easier  than  Greek  and  more  attractive  to  many 
minds,  that  the  Greek  quotient  is  smaller  because 
the  divisor  is  larger.  But  ought  not  the  boys  who  dis- 
continue Greek  after  their  three  years  in  the  school 
to  know  something  about  Homer.'  Emphatically, 
ri's.  Put  into  their  hands  Dr.  Church's  Story  of 
the  Iliad,  and  his  Story  of  the  Odyssey,  and  they 
will  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of  Homer  as  liter- 
ature than  they  acquire  by  the  other  process.  These 
have  been  two  standard  books  in  the  "English 
Parallel"  assigned  to  my  beginners  in  the  days 
when  I  was  teaching  a  preparatory  course  in  Greek. 
Later  on,  my  students  are  required  to  read  the 
volume  on  Troy  in  Epochs  of  Ancient  History,  and, 
to  give  them  some  insight  into  "the  Homeric 
Question,"  they  read  Mr.  Grote's  twenty-first  chap- 
ter; and  in  this  manner,  I  believe  students  are 
better  equipped  as  regards  an  intelligent  acquain- 
tance with  Homer  than  they  would  be  by  working 
their  way  through  two  or  three  books  of  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey  at  school  and  several  more  in  college. 


Remember  that  before  you  venture  undertaking 
to  form  a  man,  you  must  have  made  yourself  a 
man;  you  must  find  in  yourself  the  example  you 
ought  to  offer. — Rousseau. 
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Echoes  From  the  Christmas  .Meetings. 


[The  following  extr.icts  are  condensed  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Christmas  meetings,  that  our  readers  may  get  at  least 
the  gist  of  the  papers  and  discussions.  Several  of  the  papers 
have  been  published  in  full;   others  »-ill  appear  later.] 

Superintendents  of  City  Schools. 

Eleven  cities  and  towns  were  represented,  and 
all  reported  a  prosperous  year  with  increased  attend- 
ance and  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
who  was  the  first  president  of  this  association, 
spoke  of  the  high  character  of  the  men  who  com- 
pose the  association  and  the  noble  work  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  the  city  schools. 

North  Carolina  towns  and  cities  are  ahead  of  any  others  in 
the  land  in  making  the  selections  of  their  teachers  rest,  not 
upon  sentiment  nor  upon  local  residence,  but  upon  merit,  fitness 
and  special  professional  training.  So  far  in  the  history  of  our 
educational  development,  which  has  given  honor  and  distinction 
to  North  Carolina,  not  one  of  her  towns  or  cities  has  made  an 
educational  appointment  rest  upon  sentiment  or  the  needs  of 
the  applicant.  The  needs  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught,  the 
rights  of  the  children  to  have  specially  trained  e.xperts  to  preside 
over  their  educational  development,  have  controlled  appoint- 
ments, and  have  dignified  our  profession.  So  far  in  our  his- 
tor>'  no  North  Carolina  town  or  city  has  ever  elected  a  super- 
intendent that  any  other  town  would  not  have  tried  to  get, 
had  it  needed  a  superintendent.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
appointments  so  far  in  our  history  has  been  a  desire  to  get  the 
best;  to  get  the  man  that  another  town  would  want,  had  it  a 
vacancy  to  fill. 

Superintendent  W.  W.  Flowers,  of  the  Durham 
schools,  read  a  paper  on  English  composition, 
emphasizing  the  need  of  much  composition  instead 
of  the  undue  amount  of  grammatical  analysis  usu- 
ally given  pupils.  Enough  time  and  energv  are 
given  to  English,  but  this  time  and  energy  are  not 
properly  directed. 

Notwithstanding  the  probable  discrimination  against  En- 
glish, 1  do  not  believe  that  the  difficulty  is  the  result  of  neglect 
so  much  as  misdirection  of  effort.  When  a  boy  goes  to  col- 
lege, or  any\vhere  else,  for  that  matter,  his  pre\-ious  work  in 
English  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner.  It  matters  little  that  he  is  able  to 
analyze  the^ongest  sentence  in  Paradise  Lost,  or  to  give 
verbatim  the  definitions  of  Purity,  Propriety  and  Precision, 
if  he  is  unable  to  write  correctly  a  simple  sentence  and  violates 
all  the  requirements  of  good  diction.  And  yet  the  training 
which  many  pupils  get  leaves  them  in  just  such  a  condition 
when  they  reach  college. 

We  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  science  of  writing  and 
too  little  to  the  art.  We  have  Uught  the  pupils  too  much 
about   how  to   separate  sentences  into  their   parts,  and  not 


enough  about  how  to  put  sentences  together.  We  need,  our- 
selves, to  understand  more  fully  what  we  should  try  to  accom- 
plish in  the  study  of  English.  Let  them  study  grammar,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  let  them  study  it  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
but  do  not  expect  it  to  make  them  good  writers.  Just  as  well 
expect  a  boy  to  become  a  good  base  ball  player  by  studying 
the  Base  Ball  Guide,  as  to  become  a  good  writer  by  studying 
grammar. 

The  pupil  should  be  required  to  write  everything  he  has  to 
«Tite  as  carefully  and  as  well  as  he  can  ;  othersvise  he  will  soon 
be  unable  to  write  well  at  all. 

Superintennent  E.  P.  Mangum,  of  Wilson,  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  English  teaching  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

If  the  elementary  school  is  really  the  strategic  point  in  the 
work  of  teaching  English,  our  efforts  must  be  greater  at  this 
point.  Apparently  no  subject  is  begun  under  more  ideal  cir- 
cumstances than  English,  but,  as  life  grows  more  complex, 
habits  of  speech  and  thought  often  become  so  bad  that  the 
teachers  work  from  the  very  beginning  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, reformatory.  Few  teachers  can  counteract  the  influences 
of  the  street,  of  the  playground,  and,  frequently,  of  the  home. 
Hence  it  is  all  important  as  the  child  grows  oldtr  and  his 
logical  po\yers  become  developed,  to  lead  him  to  criticise 
himself. 

Superintendent  E.  P.  Closes,  of  Raleigh,  discussed 
the  selection  of  studies  and  suggested  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  almost  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  in  a  grammar  school  course  in  schools 
so  widely  separated  as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  North 
Carolina.  Not  that  such  is  unwise,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
somewhat  startling.  It  is  no  less  surprising  to  see  the  dissim- 
ilarity in  the  course  of  study  in  a  European  school  and  an 
American  school.  They  emphasize  what  we  make  incidental. 
As  instances  of  this,  they  teach  Bible  stories  in  every  class  as 
carefully  as  we  do  secular  history.  They  give  one-third  the 
time  we  do  to  arithmetic.  They  teach  foreign  modern  lan- 
guages, beginning  in  the  third  year.  Whether  they  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong  is  another  story,  but  it  surely  must  give  us 
much  food  for  thought  The  selection  of  subjects  for  normal 
training  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  also.  The  great 
renaissance  in  education  was  not  produced  by  following  a 
Latinized  curriculum.  The  great  genius  of  Pestalozzi,  which 
shone  first  amid  the  glistening  peaks  of  Switzerland,  gained 
its  radiance  from  the  great  illuminating  power  of  common 
sense  applied  to  existing  conditions,  and  there  is  no  law  of 
Nature  confining  such  action  to  anyone  period  of  time. 

Superintendent  J.  J.  Blair,  of  Winston  (now  of 
Wilmington),  read  a  paper  on  the  High  School 
Course.  The  time  has  come  when  our  cities  should 
have  distinct  high  schools  with  some  definite  course 
of  study. 
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English  should  have  five  hours  a  week  in  such  a  course; 
not  English  language  especially,  but  also  English  literature. 
Science  should  have  the  same  prominence.  One  ancient  lan- 
guage and  one  modern  language  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
year.  Chemistry  should  precede  physics.  Geometry  should 
precede  by  two  years  the  study  of  Algebra.  Arithmetic  should 
have  no  place,  as  it  should  have  been  finished  in  the  seventh 
year. 

The  preparation  of  some  few  pupils  for  college  should  be 
incidental  and  not  the  principal  object  of  the  high  school  class. 
The  colleges  should  accept  equivalents  in  all  studies  and 
not  be  iron-clad.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  what  the  subject 
is,  if  the  pupil  gets  the  mental  training,  which  is  the  object  of 
all  education. 


Association  of  County  Supervisors. 


Superintendent  C.  H.  Mebane  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  year  and  spoke  of  the  hopeful  signs  for  better 
things.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  entire  sep- 
aration of  the  schools  from  partisan  politics,  quot- 
ing Calvin  H.  Wiley,  "When  party  spirit  gets  into 
the  management  of  our  schools  it  will  be  time  to 
close  them." 

I  stand  here  to-night  ready  to  assist  in  removing  any  county 
supervisor  who  is  not  doing  his  duty.  I  am  also  ready  to  defend 
the  honest,  conscientious,  faithful  supervisor,  and  will  defend 
him  with  all  the  power  I  have,  not  inquiring  into  his  political 
affiliations,  or  his  religious  belief 

The  man  who  will  use  his  office  as  the  representative  of  the 
children  for  personal  or  political  gain  is  unworthy  of  the  posi- 
tion and  should  be  forever  condemned  by  the  people  and 
those  in  authority. 

Mr.  Mebane  also  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  press, 
and  commended  it  for  the  stand  it  is  taking  on  the 
question  of  education. 

The  press  of  this  state  has  a  tremendous  power,  and  it  is 
enough  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  public  edu- 
cation to  see  so  much  of  this  great  power  on  the  side  of  public 
schools. 

Professor  M.  C  S.  Noble  discussed  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  county  supervisor,  arguing  that  he 
should  be  a  teacher  skilled  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room  and  familiar  with  educational  history. 
Especially  should  he  be  skilled  in  the  work  of  the 
primary  school. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist.  The  trend  is  to  individ- 
ualize and  not  to  generalize.  And  if  we  expect  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  we  must  strive  to  become  specialists.  The 
time  of  the  smatterer  is  past.  The  standard  of  the  county 
supervisor  cannot  be  too  high. 

The  first  qualification  is  scholarship.  The  ver)-  best  scholar 
in  the  county  should  be  secured,  it  possible,  for  the  superinten- 
■dent — and  it  should  be  available  scholarship.      The  county 


superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  professional  training.  He 
should  be  familiar  with  the  lives  of  the  great  educators  Be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  its  struggles  and 
advancements.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  lives  of  Bacon 
and  Martin  Luther,  and  Murphy,  and  Calvin  J.  Wiley,  of  our 
own  State. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  practical 
experience.     Common  sense  and  experience  teach  this. 

The  county  supervisor  should  not  hold  the  position  unless 
he  has  taught  school.  He  should  be  a  man  who  has  served 
in  the  ranks.  He  should  know  something  about  primary 
work.  He  ought  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  in  order  to  ap- 
prove the  work  of  the  teacher.  He  ought  to  be  an  expert  in 
primary  work.  Statistics  show  that  half  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  common  schools  do  not  go  into  the  fifth  reader. 

The  country  supervisor  ought  to  have  his  heart  in  the 
work.  The  supervisor  who  thinks  that  the  public  schools  are 
to  reach  only  a  certain  class  and  that  anything  will  do  makes  a 
mistake.  To  have  his  heart  in  the  work,  he  must  labor  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.  He  should  attend  every  meeting  and 
association  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  education. 

The  methodologist  is  a  much  abused  person,  but  I  believe 
that  a  county  superintendent  should  be  a  methodologist.  The 
teacher  would  be  helped  by  such  a  practical  supervisor. 

A  good  superv'isor  will  be  the  man  who  is  not  seeking  the 
position.  The  seeker  for  the  position  is  not  generally  the 
proper  man. 

I  have  independence  and  love  enough  for  my  profession  to 
say  that  a  county  supervisor  should  be  a  teacher.  He  should 
not  be  an  adventurer  from  another  profession — a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  a  carpenter,  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  steamboat  cap- 
tain, but  he  ought  to  be  a  teacher.  I  believe  the  time  is  here 
when  the  county  super\isors  will  be  teachers.  They  must  be 
teachers  first  and  supervisors  next. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  papers 
read  was  that  of  Rev.  John  E.  White  on  "Points  of 
Power  in  Public  Education."  Mr.  White  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  more  liberal  educational  facilities 
for  the  present  generation  of  children.  Only  the 
following  extracts  can  be  given  here: 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  popu- 
lar education  in  North  Carolina,  I  would  say  a  great  public 
man  whose  heart  and  brain,  time,  talents,  energy,  everything, 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  wool-hatted  and  bare-footed 
army  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina whose  only  hope  for  instruction  is  in  the  public  schools. 

We  need  a  campaign  of  education,  and  a  campaign  foredu- 
cation,  which  shall  flame  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from 
every  stump  and  from  every  rostrum. 

I  make  the  contention  that  popular  education  is  a  vital  nec- 
essity in  our  industrial  prosperity.  Our  greatest  wastes  are 
not  from  flood  and  epidemic,  but  from  ignorance.  Our 
wealth,  however  falsely  boasted,  is  not  in  farms  or  mines  or 
material  resources,  but  it  is  in  the  brains  which  may  develop 
these  resources.  We  put  emphasis  on  the  wTong  point  in  our 
estimate  of  the  wealth  of  North  Carolina.  To  increase  our 
industrial  wealth  we  must  increase  our  intellectual  wealth. 

A  man  digs  ditches  for  forty  cents  a  day;  teach  him  how  to 
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.read, and  he  learns  the  laws  of  drainage;  he  is  now  worth  a  dollar 
a  day.  Increase  his  education  with  the  knowledge  of  engin- 
eering, and  he  is  worth  five  dollars  a  day,  and  the  scale  up- 
ward is  limitless;  for  wealth  producing  capacity  keeps  pace 
with  intelligence.  North  Carolina  is  a  richer  territory  today 
than  it  was  when  the  savage  Indians  roamed  over  her  uncu' 
forests  and  untilled  lands  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  are  further  up  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  was 
the  Indian. 

An  ignorant  people  have  never  in  all  the  world's  history 
been  a  prosperous  people.  Ignorance  never  was  and  never 
will  be  a  good  farmer;  success  and  prosperity  are  in  knowing 
how.  "No  richness  of  climate,  no  spontaneous  productive- 
ness of  soil,  no  facilities  of  commerce,  no  stores  of  gold  or  dia- 
monds, garnered  in  the  treasure  chambers  of  the  earth  can 
confer  even  worldly  prosperity  upon  an  uneducated  state. 

"There  is  a  law  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  any  law  of 
nature.  It  is  this:  Political  prosperity  is  impossible  where 
the  ruled  or  rulers  are  ignorant.  In  the  United  States  the 
citizen  is  the  ruler.  We  are  kings,  gentlemen.  The  ballot  is 
the  sceptre — a  sceptre  which  performs  the  freeman's  will  as  the 
lightning  performs  the  will  of  God.  In  a  republic  like  ours, 
every  tattered  hat  is  a  kingly  coronet  under  which  rests  a  sov- 
ereign's head.  And  therefore,  if  the  citizens  of  this  country 
are  ignorant,  political  prosperity  is  impossible. 
-  The  pledge  of  political  prosperity  is  the  establishment  of 
intelligence  in  the  citizenship  of  a  state. 

I  had  rather  by  far  put  one  dollar  into  the  establishment  of 
a  school  and  the  support  of  a  teacher  in  a  district  noted  for  its 
lawlessness  and  for  the  desperate  character  of  its  people,  so  far 
as  the  establishment  of  law  and  orderand  decency  is  concerned, 
than  to  put  it  in  taxes  to  support  a  company  or  regiment  of 
constables  who,  by  force  and  might,  should  seek  to  bring  about 
the  same  result. 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  the  six  hundred  thousand  children 
in  North  Carolina  who  are  to  become  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
If  the  State  is  going  to  do  anything  for  them,  it  must  do  it 
soon.  The  years  of  school  age  are  few  and  they  are  passing 
rapidly.  By  night  and  by  day,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  the 
six  hundred  thousand  children  in  North  Carolina  are  getting 
older  and  passing  beyond  the  school  age.  In  ten  years  six 
hundred  thousand  of  them  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 
They  will  die  illiterate,  as  they  have  lived. 

The  public  school  will  make  way  for  advancement  in  every 
direction.  Industry  will  flourish;  political  freedom  be  guar- 
ranteed;  morals  improved.  It  will  make  way  with  the  bad, 
the  dangerous,  the  menacing,  the  hurtful  agencies  which 
threaten  prosperity,  and  will  make  way  for  the  good,  the  true, 
the  solid,  the  substantial,  the  up-building  and  elevation  of, 
not  a  part  of  our  people  only,  but  of  all  our  people. 


Association  of  Academies. 

The  meeting  wa.s  well  attended  and  profitable. 
President  J.  Allan  Holt  spoke  of  the  relation  of  the 
academy  to  other  parts  of  our  educational  system 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  earnest,  honest 
work.     The  colleges  that  are  unable  to  sustain  a 


reasonably  high  standard  for  graduation  should 
have  their  charters  revoked.  An  honest  high 
school  is  better  than  a  "college"  whose  course  of 
study  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  high  school 

In  speaking  of  the  public  schools  Prof.  Holt  said, 
"We  should  plant  ourselves  emphatically  in  favor 
of  a  better  public  school  system,  for  longer  terms, 
better  teachers,  and  better  public  school  build- 
ings." He  does  not  favor  any  plan  that  looks  to- 
ward doing  less  for  the  education  of  the  negro  than 
we  are  now  doing. 

Major  Robert  Bingham  gave  an  excellent  lec- 
ture on  "A  Study  in  Some  English  Words." 
Superintendent  Mebane  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  of  the  work  the  Academies  have  done  in 
the  past  and  are  still  doing,  calling  up  a  long  list 
of  names  the  most  honored  in  our  history,  when  its 
pages  shall  be  read  aright.  While  these  schools 
can  not  reach  the  great  majority  of  the  children, 
still  they  educate  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  of  the  lower  schools,  and  "thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  the  various  walks  of  life  are  more 
successful,  and  live  better  and  purer  lives  because  of 
your  work."  The  state  can  never  pay  the  debt  it 
owes  the  Academies.' 

Principals  J.  W.  Canada  and  Washington  Cat- 
lett  read  papers  on  the  teaching  of  English.  Prin- 
cipals J.  A.  Campbell  and  R.  L.  Madison  discussed 
the  question  of  the  training  of  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  Academies,  Mr.  Madison  claiming  that 
the  state  should  aid  them  in  this  with  funds  from 
the  public  treasury.  Principal  J.  E.  Kelley,  of 
Union  Home  school,  spoke  of  industrial  training  in 
the  academies  and  showed  the  results  of  this  work 
in  his  own  school. 


Above  every  other  doctrine  the  American  uni- 
versity must  place  the  doctrine  of  free  schools,  that 
is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  democracy.  Above 
everything  else  the  university  should  teach  the 
rights  of  man,  among  which  is  the  right  to  such 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  guarantee  him  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  success  and  happiness  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  Every  educational  force  in  a  repub- 
lican government  should  minister  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  whole  people. — Prof.  W.  S.  Sutton, 
University  of  Texas. 


The  glory  of  the  United  States  is  her  public 
school  system,  and  the  primary  school  is  the  foun- 
dation of  national  character. — Samiento,  President 
of  A  rgentina. 
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From  the  New   Orleans   Meeting  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association. 


Maj'or  Walter  C.  Flower  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come, spoke  of  the  need  of  an  educated  citizenship 
in  a  democratic  state. 

I  believe  the  basic  principle  of  American  citizenship  and 
the  security  of  our  commonwealth  lie  in  putting  a  sound  ele- 
mentary education  within  easy  reach  of  every  home  in  the 
land  and  making  more  liberal  learning  accessible  to  all  who 
have  the  taste  and  the  ambition  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

Educate  the  people  and  you  raise  the  moral  standard. 
Interest  in  our  public  school  system  increases  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  our  people  have  been  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  safety  of  society  now  and  in  the  future 
depends  upon  molding  the  minds  and  shaping  the  characters 
of  the  youth  who  are  to  be  the  future  voters  of  this  country. 

President  G.  J.  Ramsay,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
made  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  closer  and 
more  effective  organization  of  the  teachers  of  the 
south,  such  an  organization  as  will  enable  them  to 
iufluence  legislation  and  effect  educational  policy. 

In  every  city,  in  every  town,  in  every  county,  we  can  band 
ourselves  together  in  local  clubs,  not  only  for  self-improve- 
ment, but  to  arouse  and  educate  public  opinion  around  us  in 
favor  of  better  schoolhouses,  better  equipment,  better  salaries, 
and  more  generous  endowments.  We  can  combine  these 
local  clubs  into  state  leagues  which,  with  broader  view  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  various  sections,  can 
formulate  and  steer  legislation,  bringing  to  bear  on  it  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  united  impulsion  of  all  the  parts.  On  a 
still  broader  platform  we  can  meet  again  in  a  general  federa- 
tion of  clubs,  whose  reflex  action  will  serve  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump. 

Under  our  banner  I  would  see  enrolled  every  public  and 
every  private  school  teacher  in  the  land.  All  are  engaged  in 
a  common  cause  and  strive  for  a  common  end,  and  each 
branch  of  the  service  needs  and  must  have  the  harmonious 
and  cordial  support  of  the  other,  if  we  are  to  come  off  victo- 
rious in  the  great  struggle  against  ignorance  and  vice. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  in  an  address  on 
"The  Social  Element  in  History,"  traced  the 
growth  of  the  American  ideal  from  the  aristocracy 
of  Washington's  day  through  Jefferson,  Jackson 
and  Lincoln,  to  the  democratic  ideal  of  to-day. 
After  referring  to  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  Spanish  war,  he  concluded 
by  pointing  out  our  increased  responsibility  and  the 
need  of  honest  effort  in  meeting  it. 

P'  But  the  perplexing  problems  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  will  not  find  solution  in 
praise  of  Dewey  or  Sampson  or  Wheeler,  nor  in  soul-stirring 
■  tales  of  the  Rough  Riders  and  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac. 
We  must  study  social  conditions,  must  remove  burdens  from 
the  oppressed,  must  give  justice  to  the  weak,  must  extend  to 
the   islands   of   the    sea   those    American    ideas  of    religion 


and  education  and  government  which  we  ourselve  cherish 
If  we  keep  true  to  these  Ametican  ideals,  we  need  fear  no 
evil,  but  may  press  with  confidence  into  the  future. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  spoke  on  the  mod- 
ern educational  movement  and  its  meaning. 

This  great  educational  movement  is  primarily  the  child  of 
democracy.  Wherever  democracy  has  gone  it  has  carried  in 
its  train  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  its  members,  so  that 
its  institutions  may  be  preserved  and  handed  on.  So  long  as 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  the  opportunity  for  education  should  be  provided  by  the 
state  for  all,  but  when  it  was  shifted  to  the  people,  public 
education  followed  as  a  necessity.  The  second  cause  is  no 
less  significant  of  the  times:  The  modern  scientific  study  has 
contributed  to  cause  the  development  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, and  from  every  quarter  light  has  been  poured  forth. 
This  educational  movement  is  the  product,  then-,  of  democ- 
racy and  modern  scientific  study,  and  to  those  great  forces 
education  looks  for  development  and  support. 

The  production,  then,  of  culture  and  efficiency  is  the  ideal 
of  education.  Men  and  women  should  be  of  some  use  in  a 
community.  This  is  the  richest  civilization  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  all  that  have  gone  before 
us.  All  the  great  events  of  the  past  in  Europe  belong  to  us 
as  much  as  the  modern  ones  occurring  in  this  country.  We, 
as  a  generation,  are  responsible  as  trustees.  We  may  not  use 
and  destroy  this  civilization,  but  must  enrich  it  and  preserve 
it  for  the  generations  of  the  future. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  School  Commissioner  of 
Georgia,  urged  that  the  rural  schools  must  be  made 
as  good  as  the  city  schools.  The  country  is  the 
place  for  the  best  results  of  school  education.  The 
contact  with  nature  and  the  many  simpler  occupa- 
tions so  valuable  as  a  factor  in  right  education  can 
not  be  had  in  the  cities.  The  people  of  the  south 
can  not  afford  to  let  the  negroes  prevent  their  edu- 
cating all  the  children.  The  negro  must  be  edu- 
cated as  well  as  the  white  child.  If  not,  he  will 
ever  be  a  menace  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Glenn  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  school 
officers  in  the  south,  and  has  been  called  the 
Horace  Mann  of  Georgia. 

Referring  to  the  theme  of  President  Ramsay's 
address,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 
The  committee  provided  for  in  the  resolutions  has 
been  partly  made  up  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
begin  work.  The  committee  will  be  announced  in 
this  Journal  as  soon  as  completed: 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  south  is  a  more  complete  organization  of  those 
engaged  in  various  lines  of  educational  work,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  self-improvement  of  the  teachers  now  in  service  and 
to  secure  co-operation  and  harmony  of  effort  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  profession ;   be  it 
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Resolved,  i.  That  a  committee  of  ten,  consisting  of  the 
outgoing  president  of  this  association  as  chairman,  and  nine 
others  appointed  by  him,  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of 
formulating  a  plan  which  shall  have  in  view  (a)  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  clubs  or  leagues  among  teachers,  reorganizing 
the  county  institutes,  state  associations  and  other  educational 
organizations  and  agencies  already  existing;  (b)  the  federa- 
tion of  such  local  clubs  into  state  associations,  and  {c)  the 
establishment  of  some  organic  relationship,  if  possible,  between 
such  organizations  and  the  Southern  Educational  Association. 

2.  That  the  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  put  into 
immediate  execution  such  plan  as  it  may  adopt,  and  shall 
report  the  progress  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

3.  That  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50  from  any  mone\s  of 
this  association  not  otherwise  appropriated  shall  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  this  committee  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  intrusted  to  it. 

Also  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  that  state  uniformity  of  textbooks  is  harmful  to 
the  best  educational  interests  of  any  state,  and  that  county  or 
city  uniformity  of  textbooks  is  as  far  as  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity should  be  carried  by  state  legislation. 

EXCURSIONS    AND    RECEPTIONS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  New 
Orleans  meetingof  the  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  the  numerous  excursions  to  various 
points  in  and  near  this  unique  city. 

The  pupils  of  the  high  school  gave  the  members 
of  the  association  an  excursion  to  a  large  sugar 
plantation,  on  which  is  situated  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  factories  in  the  state.  The  train  ran  down 
the  Mississippi  river  near  the  levees  for  tuelve  or 
fifteen  miles,  crossing  the  Chalmette  battle-field. 
Much  of  the  cane  stood  in  the  fields  still  uncut,  and 
the  process  of  cutting  and  hauling  was  as  interest- 
ing and  instrnctive  as  novel  to  many  of  us.  The 
process  of  manufacture  was  explained  fully  by  the 
obliging  employees.  A  luncheon  was  served  in 
the  halls  of  a  large  old-time  Southern  mansion  on 
the  plantation.  Here  and  on  the  road  out  we  hrtd 
a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  wonderful  system 
of  levees  by  which  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  are 
held  in  their  proper  course. 

On  another  afternoon  we  were  invited  to  an 
oyster  steam  provided  by  the  great  brewery  in  Al- 
giers, just  across  the  river  from  the  city.  The  oys- 
ters served  were  from  the  bayous  and  sounds  of 
the  Louisiana  coast.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  this  coast  furnishes  6,000,000  bushels  of 
oysters  a  year,  valued  at  $400,000. 

Then  there  was  an  entertainment  on  the  grounds 


of  the  beautiful  Audubon  Park,  near  the  great 
Crystal  Agricultural  Hall,  which  contains  the  best 
collection  of  tropical  plants  in  the  L^nited  States. 
The  immense  live-oaks  of  this  park  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  of  the  association  to  whom  the 
whole  of  this  lower  Louisiana  scenery  was  so  new. 

The  last  session  of  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  Tulane  University,  where  a  reception  was 
given  after  the  close  of  the  session.  The  venerable 
president  of  the  university.  Dr.  William  Preston 
Johnston,  was  present  and  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  association  to  the  laboratories,  museums  and 
grounds  of  the  university. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  are  unsurpassed  in 
hospitality,  and  no  effort  or  e.xpense  was  spared  to 
render  our  stay  in  the  city  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  a  later  number  we  will  give  some  account  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  John  McDonough  and 
the  impressive  ceremonies  participated  in  by  15,000 
school  children. 


Rules  of  Contest 


For  Prize  of  $25  Offered  by  the  North  Carolina  Publish- 
ing Society  for  the  Best  Digest  of  the  Introduction 
to  "  Distinguished  North  Carolinians." 

I.  This  contest  is  open  to  any  reader  of  the  JOURNAL  OF 
Education  and  is  offered  specially  to  encourage  teachers  in 
the  study  of  our  history. 

2       Digest  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  length  of  Introduction. 

3.  Contestant  is  requested  to  read  carefuU/  Hill's  Address 
on  the  Old  South,  Badger's  Proposed  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
and  the  life  and  speech  of  old  Nat  Macon  as  contained  in 
the  book,  as  side  lights  on  some  phases  of  the  main  inquiry. 

4.  Contest  will  not  begin  until  there  are  fifty  applicants. 

5.  No  assistance  is  allowed,  in  making  the  digest,  in  gram- 
mar, composition  or  arrangement.  Contestant  may  verify, 
criticise,  or  dispute  any  position  takt  n  in  the  Introduction, 
but  must  give  his  reasons  and  authority  for  the  same. 

6.  Manuscript  must  be  submitted  in  neat  typewriting. 

7.  ,  Competitor  will  sign  and  send  with  his  manuscript  the 
following  certificate: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  written  the  digest  sent  here- 
with without  the  assi-tance  of  any  one  in  grammar,  compo- 
sition, or  arrangement.  Thit  I  am  a  reader  of  the  NoRrH 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  That  I  have  faithfully 
complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  prescribed  for  this 
contest 

8.  Contestant  must  be  a  bona  fide  owner  of  the  book. 

9.  Competitor   should   sign    some   fictitious   name  to  his 

manuscript,  and  send  real  name  and  address  and  certificate 
on  a  separate  sheet. 

10.  Contest  will  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  three  his- 
torians and  educators. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  North  Carolina  Publish- 
ing Society,  P.  O.  Box  75,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

N.  B.     This  contest  is  not  confined  to  North  Carolinians. 
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Programme  of  General  Exercises  Nat- 
ional Educational  Association  — De= 
partment  of  Superintendence— Col= 
umbus,  O.,  February  21st,  22nd, 
23d,  1899. 


February  21.— Morning. 

Addresses  of  Welcome,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Canfield,  President  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity: J.  A.Shawan,  Superintendent  Pub- 
lic schools. 

Public  Lands  and  Public  Educa 
TiON.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  R.  C.  Garrett,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Relation  of  Pubic  Libraries  to  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Sherman  Williams,  Glens 
Falls,  NY.,  and  L.  D.  Harvey,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

evening. 

The  Unseen  Forces  in  Character- 
Making.  George  H.  Martin.  Boston, 
Mass,  and  F.  R.  Hathway,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Shall  the  Skxes  and  Classes  Have 

the  Same  Course  of  Study  in    the 

SCHOoLsV    David  K.  Goss,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.,  and  H.  C,  Weber,  Nashville,  Teun. 

February  23.— Morning. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  James  E.  Kussell,  N. 
Y.,  and  Joseph  H.  Stewart,  Dahlonega, 
Ga. 

Efficient  and  Inefficient  Teach- 
ers. F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
and  N.  C.  Dougherty,  I'eoria,  111. 

What  the  Superintendent  Is  Not, 
A.  E.  Winship   Boston,  Mass. 

How  THE  Superintendent  Can  Make 
OooD  Teachers  Out  of  Poor  Ones. 
Hon.  W.  T.Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

The  Superintendent  as  a  Teacher 
of  Teachers.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Authority  op  the  School  Superin- 
tendent. Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

February  2a.— Morning. 

The  Implications  and  Applications 
OF  Self-Activity  in  Education.    Ar- 


Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N    C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers. 

Deals  in  bchool  furniture  and  supplies. 

Eight  years  ot  successful  operation. 

Has  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State  and  in  every  department  of  school 
"work. 

New  twenty-six  page  brochure  free  to 
teachers  and  school  officers.  Write  for 
it  and  learn  full  particulars. 


nold  Tompkins,  Champaign,  111.,  and  L. 
H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

To  What  Extent  Should  A  High 
School  Pupil  Be  Allowed  to  Elect 
His  Work.  W.  L.  Steele,  Galesburg, 
III.,  and  J.  T.  Merrill,  Cedar  Rapids-, 
Iowa. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Hygiene 
AND  Sanitation.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
Chairman. 

Afternoon. 

The  Director  as  a  Factor  in  Educa- 
tion. Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock,  Va. 
and  J.  R.  Trotter,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Reports   of  committees    on    Uniform 
Financial  Reports  and  on  Spelling  Re- 
form, C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb  ,  and 
R.   K.   Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  chm'n. 
evening. 

Some  Neglected  Factors  and  For- 
gotten Facts  Dr  T.  C.  Mendenhall, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Reception  in  the  Armory  of  the 
University. 


There  will  be  Round  Tables  of  the 
city  Superintendents,  of  national  Her- 
bart  Society,  and  of  the  state  Superin- 
tendents. 

The  city  Superintendents  will  discuss 
Promotions  and  Gradings,  Course  of 
Study  for  Pupils  Who  Cannot  Com- 
plete the  High  School  Course,  State 
Reading  Circles,  and  Special  vs 
General  Supervision. 

The  Herbart  Society  will  discuss  A 
Course  of  Study  in  Geography  Be- 
low THE  High  School. 

There  will  also  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Educational  Press  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  railroads  have  given  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-third  first  class  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  tickets  on  sale  February  17, 
18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  for  return  on 
or  before  February  27. 


Dimple-Chin. 


EDITH    H.    KINNEY    [iN    KINDERGARTEN 
REVIEW.] 


Doris  doth  her  name  begin, 
Bnt  I  call  her  Dimple-Chin 
For  the  dented  blossom  south 
Of  that  rosy  bud,  her  mouth  ! 

Notwithstanding  dimples  twain, 
Rippled  hair  like  amber  grain, 
Laughing  looks  that  seem  to  tell 
Where  the  soul  of  joy  doth  dwell, 
Sometimes  out  of  blue  eyes  clear 
Grave  she  looks  as  any  seer  ; 
And  she  shapes  with  baby  lips 
Queries  deep  as  science  dips, 
Questions  high  as  faith's  far  flight; 
Who  shall  answer  these  aright  ? 

■'Are  the  breezes  baby  winds?" 
How  such  fancies  haunt  our  minds  I 
She  might  teach  a  poet  words 
Learned  from  language  of  the  birds  ; 
For  she  says :      "  The  robin  knows 
Something  told  him  by  the  rose. 
And  he  tells  it  through  the  rain, 
Sings  it  o'er  and  o'er  again  !  " 
"Listen!     Do  the  little  stars, 
Leaning  from  sky  window-bars, 
Catch  their  happy,  trembling  light 
From  great  Father  Sun's  'Good-night,' 
Thrown  to  them  and  Mother  Moon, 
Who  to  sleep  will  sing  them  soon  ?  " 

When  her  soul  doth  so  outreach,     . 
How  shall  I  grow  wise  to  teach  ? 
And  what  answer  shall  I  give 
When  she  asks  where  God  doth  live  ? 
And  "  His  house,  can  I  go  there  ?  " 
O  dear  heart  !  your  trust  is  fair; 
That  house  may  you  some  day  win, 
Hand  in  mine,  O  Dimple-Chin  ! 


YfllERE  TO  BUY  BOOKS. 


AT 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


We  give  you  the  QUICKEST  SERVICE.  We  make  you  PUBLISHER'S 
PRICES.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  We  have  the  largest  store  and  carry  the 
largest  stock  of  books  in  the  State. 

We  furnish  TEACHERS  ■White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  at  #1.00 
postpaid. 

Teaclicrs'  Bibles  at  $l.OO  postpaid — the  best  leather  with  helps, 
maps,  etc. 

ALiFRED  Wir,L,IAMS  A  CO. 
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Copy  of  Examination  in  Civics 
the  Senior  Class,  Winston 
City  Schools. 


Civics  Examination.— Dec.  20tii,  1898. 
1.  What  were  the  purposes  in  estab- 


lishing the  Constitution  of  ■the  United 
States?  When  did  it  go  into  eflectV  2. 
State  qualificatious  of  President,  Sena- 


AllTeachers'  Books 

on  History  of  Education,  Mchods  id  all  Subject-, 
S<h^o(  M-*nageineni,  Pedagogy,  Educatiocal  Psy- 
ciiO  otjv,  Re.iutioa  ind  Dialogues,  Q.  esiion  Books, 
Kindergarten  Books  and  Ma  enaU  Blackboard  Stea- 
( ils,  Busy  Work  Miter  al, Manual  and  Physical  Train- 
ing   Books.    Educa- 1 J  ,al    G  iincs,  Pictures,— m    fact 


All  Teachers'  Aids 

fublished  in  this  country,  wefurcibh  at  lowest  prices, 
t  will  pay  yoi  to  send  all  orders  ior  this  class  oi 
bouks  and  all  irq  .iries  directly  to  us.  Pritcs  lowest. 
DescripLive  caiaiig  free.  Our  seven  pdoers  cover 
Pnmaiy  and  Inleimedtate  Me'.hols,  fidu^aiional 
Piijciples,  Nature  Study,  Curie.-,t  Events,  etc. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  educational  Pub'ishers,  6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


tions  of  general  theorems  by  numerical  {  'rations.     Bv  using   it   as  a  reailer  in  the 

examples;  the  use  of  certain   intrinsic  ,  I'^'^'t'i    and   Fifth    Reader  grades,  many 
tor.  Representative.     2.  What  is  treason  j  properties  of  curves  without  reference  to  j  <liiWrPn  may  gain  from  it  an  elementary 
and  what  necessary  to  convictV     4.  Men-    co-  ordinate  axes;  proofs  of  all  the  tlieo- 
tion   10  powers  of  Congress.     5.   What    rems  within  the  scope  of  the  book  ;  two 
bills  must  originate  iu  the  House  of  Rep-    or  more  figures  in  connection  with  each 
resentatives.  and  why?     (i.   When  does   proof  in   the   early  part   of  the  book;  a 
the  Legislature  (if  North  Carolina  meet    briff  introductory  review  of  those  parts  : 
and  how  many  members  in  each  branch?    of  algebra  and  trigonometry  that  are  es- 1 

sential  to  this  subject;  and  a  copious  in- 

dev. 


know  ledge  of  English  flistory,  who  might 
not  have  any  other  opportunity  to  gain 
■  such  knowledge.  Next  to  our  own,  Eng- 
lisli  Hi>(ory  is  of  most  interest  to  Ameri- 
can children.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  our 
own  hi>torv. 


7.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  Gov- 
ernor? 8.  What  are  the  property  rights 
of  married  women  in  North  Carolina? 
9  Why  should  the  state  help  to  educate? 
111.  What  cases  can  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  try?  11.  Who  are  disqualified 
from  holding  office  in  North  Carolina? 
12.   Who  are  the  State  Supreme  Court 


Ei.EMKNTS  OK  PERSPECTIVE.  Christine 
l-iordoii  Sullivan,  A.  M,,  Ph.  D.,  Su|ier 
visor  of  Art  Kiiucation  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Schools.      Cloth,  96  pages. 

The  twenty  three  chapters  of  this  little 
book  treat   in   a   simple  and  progressive 


Judges?    13.   Who  are  the  Superior  Court    "ay  the  subject   of  peispeclive  drawing, 

Judges  (after  January  Ist)?     14.  What  \  and  give  a  large  number  of  original  prob- 

are  the   kinds  of  ndionx  in  our  courts?  i  lems.      The   illustrations   are   large   and 

15.  How  was  North  Carolina  governed   clear. 

from   1663-1728?   1728-1776?      16.    When' 

and  where  was  the  first  North  Carolina   ^"=  ^^^  "^  ^'^  English.    H.  A,  Guer- 

Constitution   formed?      17.  What  were!      ''er-    Cloth,  356  pages. 

three  important  changes  made  in  our  '      ^^'^  '^  °"«  °^  '^«  excellent  and  popu- 

Constitution  iu  1835?      Name  the  eight 

T       1      u         •  t  in     <i  u      house  is  publi-hin 

Lonls   Proprietors.      19.   Can  a  man  be  ^ 

imprisoned  for  debt  in  North  Carolina? 

20.   How  is  a  treaty  of  peace  made  with 

a  foreign  country?  (Pledge.) 


Book  Notices. 


American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

GKor,R.\PHicAi.  Naturu  Sri'DiEs  i-or  Pri- 

.MARY    Work     in    Home    Gehgkapiiy. 

Fr.mk  Owen   Payne,   M.  Sc.     Boards, 

HI  pages.     Prit'e,  25  cents. 

This  is  a  series  of  elementary  le?sons 
in  home  geography  and  the  study  of  the 
more  common  phases  of  nature.  Only  a 
few  subjects  are  treated  ;  but  these  few 
are  treated  with  some  fulness.  The  print 
is  large  and  the  illustrations  good.  The 
book  is  tnlentled  for  children  of  the  sec 
onil  or  third  grade. 

An  Elementauy  Course  in  Analytic 
Geometry.  J.  H.  Tanner,  B.  S.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Mathematics  iu 
(  oj-nell  University;  and  Joseph  Allen, 
A.  M.,  Tutor  iu  tlie  ( 'oUege  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Cloth,  400  pages.  Price, 
S2.00. 

The  leading  features  of  the  book  are: 
An  extended  introduction  setting  forth 
clearly  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
subject;  introduDtion  of  the  demonstra- 


ar  E  -lectic  Series  of  Readings  wliich  ilii.s 
and  is  written  in  the 
same  style  as  the  other  books  by  the 
i  same  author,  The  Story  of  the  Greek", 
The  Story  of  the  Romans,  etc.,  the  chief 
difTerenCc;  being  that  this  story  is  told 
Willi  m  ire  fulness  than  the  others. 
There  are  a  double- page  map  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
sovereigns   nf  KngUiml,  ami   many  ilius- 


Carolina 

Teachers'  Journal. 

Devoted  to  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  South  Carolina  and  Her 
Sister  States. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  be- 
come the  publishers  of  Well's  Series  of 
Mathematics,  one  of  the  most  popular 
series  of  mathematics  in  America 


Published  monthly.  36  pages  full  of 
live  interesting  matter.  A  help  to  any 
teacher.  Original  contributions  by  lead"- 
ing  teachers  and  educators.  Oiily  50 
cents  a  year.  Low  enough  to  be  iu 
reach  of  all.  Together  with  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  75 
cents.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  at 
once. 

CAROLINA  TEACHER'S  JOURNAL, 
Lancaster,  S.  C. 


Give. 

See  the  rivers  flowing 

Downward  to  the  sea. 
Pouring  all  their  treasures 

Bountiful  and  free; 
Yet  to  help  their  giving 

Hidden  springs  arise; 
Or,  if  need  be,  showers 

Feed  them  from  the  skies. 

Watch  the  princely  flowers 

Their  rich  fragrance  spread 
Load  the  air  with  perfumes, 

From  their  bounty  shed: 
Yet  their  lavish  spending 

Leaves  them  not  in  dearth. 
With  fresh  life  replenished 

By  their  mother  earth. 

Give  thy  heart's  best  treasures  — 

From  fair  nature  learn  ; 
■Give  thy  love,  and  ask  not, 

Wait  not  a  return; 
And  the  more  thou  spendest, 

From  thy  little  store, 
With  a  double  bounty 

God  will  give  the  more. 

— Afhhiidi-  Anw  Proctor. 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

.  Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and 
patrons  satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers, address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Testimony  of  a  Veteran. 


It  is  sometimes  a  severe  strain  upon 
one's  charity  to  hear  a  man  say  he  wants 
to  quit  drinking  but  can't.  Very  often 
the  will  is  not  on  the  side  of  sobriety  and 
the  plea  is  not  sincere.  We  have  known 
men  who  drank  from  pure  cussedness, 
because  they  wanted  nothing  better. 
We  have  known  others  who  lamented 
their  weakness  and  made  a  manly  fight 
to  keep  sober.  Sometimes  the  appetite 
could  be  kept  under  for  months,  when 
in  an  unguarded  moment  it  would  re-as- 
sert itself  and  send  its  victim  back  to  his 
cups. 

We  were  talking  with  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  not  long  since  and  he 
remarked  that  before  he  was  cured  of 
the  thirst  for  liquor  if  he  said  he  hated 
the  stuff  nobody  would  have  believed 
him,  yet  such  was  the  case.  He  often 
shed  tears  over  the  habit  which  he  knew 
had  the  mastery  over  him  and  then 
would  go  and  drink  again.  "  How  long 
has  it  been  since  you  took  the  Keeley 
Treatment  V"  we  asked  him. 

"  It  will  be  five  years  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber," he  replied. 

"  Have  you  had  any  desire  for  liquor 
since  then  V" 

"  Not  the  least  bit,"  he  answered.  "  I 
consider  my  cure  permanent,  and  I  never 
expect  to  want  any  more  liquor.  I  do 
not  give  it  a  serious  thought." 

Mr.  Benrett  said  further  that  he  used 
to  be  such  a,  slave  to  drink  that  he  could 
dispose  of  a  pint  before  breakfast.  Now 
he  would  as  soon  think  of  drinking  that 
much  stump  water.  In  answer  to  our 
inquiry,  he  said  he  had  no  objection  to 


being  quoted  publicly  and  hoped  his  ex- 
perience would  influence  otuers  to  take 
the  treatment  at  the  Institute  at  Greens- 
boro. 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY 

Recommends  Presidents,  Profes- 
sors, Superintendents,  Principals, 
Assistants,  Governesses;  Music,  Art, 
Elocution  and  Commercial  teachers 
to  Schools.  Colleges  and  Families 
throughout  the  South  and  Southwest. 
PkOMPT  and  Fai  rHFUL.  Write  for 
circulars      Address 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 

SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE, 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Rents  and  Sells  School  Property. 


Loisette 
lUemory 
System 


The  World-Famous 

Highly  endorsed  by  educa- 
tional leaders,  professional 
and  business  men,  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who 
have  benefitted  from  this 
marvelous  system. 
PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S  GREAT  WORK 

"ASSIMILATIVE  MEMORY, 

Or,  How  to  Attend  and  Never  Forget." 

Defective  memories  made  perfect. 
Heretofore  sold  under  stringent  restric- 
tions and  at  a  high  price.  Now  placed 
w  itliin  easy  reach  of  all. 

Cloth.  ISino.  Price,  ^2.50  net.  Special 
inducements  to  Schools  in  lots  of  six  or  more. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  GO ,  Sole  Publishers. 

30  LaFayette  Place,  New  York. 


Established  1866.  Incorporated  1899 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  South. 

Specialties  for  fall  1899  and  spring  1900: 

300,000  Peach,        50,000  Pear, 

200,000  Apple,      100,000  Grape, 

100,000    Plum,     250  000    Miscellaneous 

Plants,    etc  ,    consisting    of   Evergreens, 

Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Strawberry,  Shrub- 

ery,  etc.      Give  list  of  wants  and  write  for 

prices      Catalogue  and   pamphlet  of  40 

pages  on    "How  to   Plant  and  Cultivate 

an  Orchard,"  sent  free  to  all   applicants 

Profitable  employment  given  to  teachers 

and  students  during  vacation  as  salesmen. 

Many  students  from  thedifterent  colleges 

represent  us  annually.     Write  fot  terms. 

Andress 

The  J.  Van  Lindley  Nursery  Co., 

Pomona,  N.  C. 


C.  F.  THOMAS, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


^^  or  any  giri 

In  the  renuittj^t  h  inilet,  or  any  teacher  CV^^O' 
or  official  anywhere,  ciin  secure  of  us  i:/>«» 
promptly,  second-hafid  or  fiew,  at  re-    IfC? 


diiced  prices^    and    finely   or    by  the 
dozen,  /•osiai^c  ('■>'  cxprasage  free 

School  Books 

©1  m  PsiMisbers 

^^-'N        Brand  new,  and  comp)eie  alphabetical 
(f^^^C*  catalogue y>f^,  if  yoLi  nuniion  ihisad 
H§))  Hinds  Sc  Noble 

yiy/    4  Cooper  Insuiute  New  York  City 


rrr       ----- 
3 


Our  Crank  hanger  i 
5cive5  20%  pre,5^ure. 


PRlCf 


asiao 


>5er)A  2*  C)revrr)p  for  our 


afe|^#^> 


t ? AO^N-QYVANTT^  ^^ -■MIDDLETQWN.O--  ^^ 


Vs>. 
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LIBRARY  CAN  BE  COMPLETE  WUHOUT  IT."- 


B0IE3   PENROSE. 
"    U.S.  Senator  from  Pemuylvanui. 


Messages  and  Papers 

of  the  Presidents 

Mltedbytlie  Hon.  JAMES  D.  RICHARDSON,  under  the  direction  of  Coneress. 


** I  regard  'Mes- 
sages and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents ' 
as  one  of  the  most 
solid  and  valuable 
contributions  to 
our  political  and 
historical  litera- 
ture." 
WM.  J,.  WILSON, 

Ex-Postmaster  General. 


HISTORY  of  the  United  States  should  form  the  nucleus  of  every  American  citizen's  library. 
With  grrave  questions  of  public  policy  to  be  settled  at  the  ballot  box  within  tlie  nextfew  years, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  study  closer  than  ever  those  crises  from  which  the  nation  has  in 
the  past  emerged  ever  triumphant.  This  history  should  be  as  authoritative  as  possible.  Ordin- 
arily we  get  the  story  of  our  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  man,  and  one  whose  ideas  have 
never  influenced  the  events  of  which  he  writes. 

In  MESSAGES  AND  PAPERS  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS  we  have  word  for  word  from  themaifrs  of 
our  history  the  burning  sentences  which  have  declared  wars,  the  tlioughtful,  profound  utterances  wliich 
have  guided  the  Ship  of  State  into  the  quiet  waters  of  Prosperity  and  Progress — all  of  them  mile- 
stones markingthe  path  of  our  progress  toward  the  grand  destiny  which  unfolds  before  us  as  a  nation. 
What  could  be  more  sublime — more  prophetic — than  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  when  he  said : 
"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  everv  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  tbeTJnion,\\  hen 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  or.r  nature. "-^/'/r.^i'  Inavrniral  Address. 

Is  it  not  an  advantagfe— a  power— to  have  TEN  VOLUMES  of  this  sort  of  liistory  at  your  elbow  ? 

Congress  had  this  in  mind  in  autliorizing  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  and  in  appropriating 
the  necessary  amount  to  defray  the  initial  expenses. 

The  Hon.  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  of  the  Congressional  Library,  has  accepted  the  i)Osition  of 
General  Secretary  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  distribute  the  work.  Tlie  Committee  on  Distribution 
has  undertaken  to  distribute  the  work  at  a  trifle  over  tlie  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  tlie  price  to  meet  expenses,  it  will  be  done  later,  but  not  on  applications 
received  at  once. 

A  postal  card  rennrst  for  full  particulars,  addressed  as  lielow,  will  bring  ample  descriptive  matter  and  full 
instructious  for  mailing  ai'j'lieations. 

On  hU  requests  :i<i  (impuiiied  liy  a  deposit  of  ONE  DOLLAR  a  set  of  the  books  will  be  laid  aside  and  reserved 
ponding  further  investigation,  and  if  you  decide  within  ten  days  not  to  make  a  regular  application  for  the  work, 
Itic  amount  will  he  refunded.    Address 

AINSWORTH  R.  SPOFFORD,  Gen.  SeCy,  ^°"'°'""^VsHS?GTOHrb"l':'-  *      ' 
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you  are  a  teacher  seeking  advancement, 
and  worthy  of  it, 
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and  how. 
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You  Would 


register    in    it,    and     keep 
registered. 


Illustrations  and  testimony  on  application. 


C.  W.  BARDEEN, 


Syracuse.  New  York, 


Cbe  new  no>  2 

Sttiilb  Premier 
Cypewriier 


w 


¥ 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


Superior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 

excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Bail-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch. 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$«nd  for  new  JIrt  Catalogue 


# 
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TEACHERS!  ^ 

If  5'ou  want  a  real  kooiI  piano  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
iiiK  been  a  teacher  for  So  years  my- 
self, I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  {^ve  you  satisfaction. 

FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville,   N.   C. 


SOLID 
FACTS 


Teache  rs= Parents 
Pupils. 


Harvard  Hniversity 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pam^let  apply  to 
M.  CHAMBERLAIN,    Cambridge,  Mass, 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Youne  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.    Catalogues  free.    Address 

TEE  PRESIDENT. 


Lee's  Series  of  School  Histories  (Primary,  Brief  and  Advanced)  by 
Mrs.  Susiui  P.  Lee,  of  Le.Kiugtou,  Va.,  is  the  only  satisfactory  series 
of  School  Histories  written  Ijy  a  Southern  Author  and  published  by  a 
Southern  House. 

Johnson's  Series  of  Readers  (including  Primer  and  Carnetix's  Read- 
ing Chart)  conibiues  all  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  latest  and  best 
Readers,  and  is  what  you  need.  The  only  series  in  which  Southern 
Authors  are  fairly  represented.     Quality  high.     Prices  low. 

Smithdeal's  Series  of  Copy  Books  is  just  the  thiug.    Practical  and 

progressive.     Beautiful  writing  books^made  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner— at  one-half  of  ordinary  price. 

Thomas'  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling  help  pupils  to  leam  tospeii 

correctly. 

Manv  nth<^r  good  thing*  in  the  eduoati'iial  line,  iiic'nciing  Southern  Litera- 
ture, Bible  Morality,  Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  Carr's  Arithmetic,  ett- ,  elc 

"  A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,"  an  intere.«^t- 
ing  and  charming  little  booklet,  free  on  applicition.  Never  mind  about  s-ending 
stamp. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO..  902-903  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Wanted== 


LOCAL   AGENTS  for  the   North   Carolina 
Journal  of  Education.     Liberal  commissions. 


Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,         -         -         $  .80 

Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants,         -         $ 

100 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave,          -         -         .54 

Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany, 

.90 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,       • .-       .  -             .94 

Wood's  American  Botanist  and  Florist, 

1.75 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,             -         -       1.62 

Wood's  Descriptive  Botany, 

1.25 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual  in  one  volume,  2.16 

Wood's  New  Glass  Book  of  Botany, 

2.50 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany,     1.80 

Touman's  First  Book  in  Botany,     - 

.04 

Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis,        -         -         .55 

Youman's  Descriptive  Botany, 

1.20 

Botanist's  Microscope,  with  two  leases,       1.50 

Botanist's  Microscope,  with  three  lenses. 

1.75 

The  above  books  or  microscopes  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices. 
Correspondence  invited. 


iMKMeii 


New  York 


fiucuiuati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 
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With  the  true  philanthropist,  the  true  statesman 
and  the  genuine  republican,  the  condition  of  the 
entire  population  is  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing the  situation,  moral,  mental  or  physical,  of  a 
community. 

The  grand  mental  armory  of  the  commonwealth 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  her  common  school  system 
covering  her  entire  area,  and  affecting  the  charac- 
ter of  all  her  people. 


There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  econom- 
ical, practicable,  and  systematic  effort  to  produce 
an  efficient  corps  of  teachers;  and  this  effort  must 
be  persevered  in  till  the  end  is  obtained. 


If  only  one-third  of  the  common-school  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  could  be  induced  to  read  the 
most  indifferent  work  on  teaching,  what  a  vast 
change  would  soon  be  perceptible!  Scatter  judic- 
iously over  the  state  good  copies  of  any  good  work 
on  teaching  and  it  will  create  a  revolution. 


We  want  more  efficient  management,  a  constant 
embodiment  and  expression  of  public  opinion,  a 
watchful  supervision,  a  liberal  course  of  legisla- 
tion, good  officers,  and  patience  and  energy  in  all 
having  an  official  position  in  the  [public  school] 
system. 

True  independence  must  be  based  on  moral 
character  and  on  popular  intelligence  and  indus- 
trial development. 

Let  it  be  universally  understood  that  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools  are  all  bound  up 
in  one  common  interest,  and  that  the  common 
schools  are  to  the  academies  and  colleges  what 
the  back  country  is  to  its  commercial  cities. 


The  head  of  the  common  school  system  ought 
to  study;  like  the  leader  of  an  army,  he  ought,  to 
have  the  whole  field  before  him  and  to  initiate  every 
general  movement  with  great  care.     He  ought  to 


CALVIN     HENDERSON    WILEY, 

Born  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  Feb.  3,  I819  ;    Died 
AT  Winston,  Jan.  11,  1887. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF    NORTH 
CAROLINA,     1851-1866. 

north      CAROLINA'S     FIRST     SUPERINTENDENT      OF     PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Study  other  systems  as  well  as  our  own;  he  noeds 
a  previous  preparation  just  as  much  as  a  lawyer, 
engineer,  or  physician. 


The  whole  [public  school]  system  had  to  be 
purged  of  the  fatal  taint  of  charity  once  adhering 
to  it,  and  especially,  and,  after  a  protracted  effort, 
lifted  from  the  position  of  a  beneficence  to  a  class 
to  that  of  a  fundamental  interest  in  all  the  state. 


TM  UniTersit  J  PutoliiMffl 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS. 


THE  GOLDEN   ROD  BOOKS 

Contaiu  choice  literature  lor  children,  selected  and  adapted  from  a  wide  range  of  well-known  writers,  and  graded  to 
supplement  First  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  with  reading  of  an  interesting  character.  Illusti-ated.  Taste- 
fully bound.     These  are  the  titles: 

I.    Rhymes  and  Fables. 

II.     Songs  and  Stories. 

III.     Fairy  Life. 

IV.     Ballads  and  Tales. 

Prices,  12,  15,  20,  25  cents  respectively. 

STANDARD   LITERATURE  SERIES  FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Works  of  Standard  Authors.  Complete  Works.  Complete  poems  and  prose  selections.  Abridged  narratives.  Edited 
for  schools,  with  introductions  and  notes.  Correlating  history,  geography,  literature.  Thirty-eight  numbers  now 
issued.  The  December  number  is  Longfellow's  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  with  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  alsonotes,  and  illustrations.  A  very  attractive  number.  The  January 
number  is  Bulwer-Lytton's  "The  Last  Days  of  Ponipeii. '"  full  of  graphic  interest  for  readers  Send  for  circular. 
Prices:  Single  numbers,  64  to  12b  pages,  stiff  paper,  12^  cents;  cloth,  20  cents.  Double  numbers,  150  to  224  pages, 
paper,  20  cents;  cloth,  SO  cents. 

THE  CLARENDON   DICTIONARY.     NEW   EDITION. 

The  Best— for  the  Pupil's  School  Desk,  the  Tusiness  Man's  Office  Desk,  or  the  Home  Book   Table.     Its  authors.   Dr. 
\\  illiam  Hand  Browne,  the  accomplished  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Johns  Hopkins  LTniversity,and  Dr.  Hal- 
deman,  for  pronunciation,  late  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1 8nio,  cloth,  xii.  B65  pages.     Price,  43  cents. 

MODERN   READERS  FOR  GRADED  SCHOULS. 

The  Davis  Reading  Buoks— four  books— present  the  popular  "Thought  Method  ''  or  "  Sentence  Method  "  of  teach- 
ing reading,  and  are  the  only  Readers  prepared  especially  on  that  plan.  The  Holmes  Readers  present  Natural 
Science  in  Simple  Stories.  IntereFtiug  facts  about  plant  and"  animal  life  are  woven  into  charming  htories,  well  grad- 
ed, and  so  judiciously  interspersed  with  other  reading  matter  as  not  to  become  monotonous.  These  Readers  are 
beautifully  illustr-ated  and  wonderluUy  attractive. 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  New  Elementary  Geography, 

"The  Revised  Manual  of  Geography, 

The  New  Physical  Geography. 

Received  fr.>m  tbeir  distinguished  author  a  quality  and  interest  peculiarly  their  own.  They  are  watchfully  kept  in 
harmony  with  all  geographical  change*,  text  and  maps  e\ery  year  receiving  a  critical  revision. 

THE  GILDERSLEEVE  LATIN   SERIES. 

Includes  the  .\,  n-  L.iliu  [•riin.r:  the  [,'iliii  (ir<nnnin-;  the  Latin  Rm<hr:  the  Lnim  Ern-dsc  Bool;-  the  Fifth  Book  of  Caesar. 
Also,  the  ililihrMniY-l.oihif  Latin  hoah,  as  follows:  The  Latin  Grammar  (Third  Edition,  Revised):  the  Latin  Grammar 
(School  Edition,  June,  1898);  /'^.r.s/  /yi^„  A'uoi-  (Bain);  Latin  Pru:<e  Exercises  (Uoore);  Cicero's  Orations  (Tunstall,  in 
jiress);  Orid,-  Carmina  Seleda  (Anderson,  in  press.) 

For  information  concerning  these,  and  others  of  our  publications,  address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.,      - 

714-716  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 
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Movth  Carolina  journal  of  ]E6ucation. 


Devoted  to  Education  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 


Volume  II. 


MARCH,   1899. 


Number  8. 


IRortb  (taroUna  3ournal  of  )E^ucation. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Greens- 
boro, North  CaroHna. 

PHILANDER  P.   CLAXTON, 

Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER. 

Published  monthly  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

StTBSCRIPTION,   50  CENTS;   SINGLE  NUMBER,   5  CENTS. 

In  ordering  paper  give  name,  postoffice,  county  and  state. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order,  express  order 
or  bank  draft,  payable  to  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Personal  checks  should  not  be  sent  for  sums  less  than  $i  oo. 
Stamps,  one  and  two  cents,  taken  for  amounts  less  than  $i.oo. 

Address  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Mints  of  Spring. 


A  softening  of  the  misty  heaven, 

A  subtle  murmur  in  the  air; 

The  electric  flash  through  coverts  old 

Of  many  a  shy  wing,  touched  with  gold  ; 

The  stream's  unmuffled  voice  that  calls. 

Now  shrill  and  clear,  now  silvery  low, 

As  if  a  fairy  flute  did  blow 

Above  the  sylvan  waterfalls; 

Each  mellowed  sound,  each  quivering  wing 

Heralds  the  happy-hearted  spring; 

Earth's  best  beloved  is  drawing  near. 

— PaulH.  Hay  lie 


After  April  First. 


Remember  that  after  April  1st  the  price  of  this, 
Journal  will  be  $i.OO  a  year;  send   in  your  sub- 
scription or  your  renewal   at   once  and   have   the 
Journal  sent  you  for  50  cents. 


President  Alderman's  third  annual  report  shows 
640  students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
last  year.  Of  these  362  were  academic  students, 
147  professional,  149  attended  the  summer  school, 
ninety-three  per  cent,  were  from  North  Carolina. 
No  other  University  in  the  south  has  so  large  a 
number  of  academic  students,  and  no  institution  in 
the  South  spends  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  its  income 
for  instruction  and  so  small  a  per  cent,  for  lands, 
buildings  and  equipment. 


The  educational  spirit  is  reviving  in  the  towns  of 
North  Carolina.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  least  a  dozen  towns  secured  the 
the  passage  of  bills  permitting  them  to  levy  special 
tax  for  the  support  of  graded  schools.  This  will 
increase  the  number  of  graded  school  towns  more 
than  sixty  per  cent.  The  towns  securing  this  legi- 
slation were  Mt.  Olive,  Lumberton,  Lincolnton, 
Albemarle,  Henderson,  Dobson,Waynesville,  Max- 
ton,  Littleton,  Pilot  Mountain,  .\'e\vbern,  Kinston, 
Morganton. 

North  Carolina  has  suffered  a  double  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Manning  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett 
Smedes,  both  teachers  of  great  ability,  known  and 
loved  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 


Asheville  will  vote  on  increasing  the  city  school 
tax  from  20  cents  on  property  and  60  cents  on  the 
poll  to  30  cent  on  property  and  90  cents  on  the 
poll,  and  the  prospects  for  carrying  rhe  measure 
are  good.  For  several  years  after  the  establishing 
of  the  schools  this  amount  was  paid,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools  has  shown  that  a  less  amount 
is  not  sufficient. 


The  Wake  Forest  summer  school,  June  20-July 
14,  is  advertised  in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 
This  is  the  third  session  of  this  school,  which  has 
been  growing  in  popularity  each  year.  The  teach- 
ers in  attendance  last  year  speak  very  highly  of  the 
work.  The  school  deserves  a  large  patronage. 
Wake  Forest  is  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  month 
in  the  summer. 


Col.  Julian  S.  Carr  has  given  $15,000  to  be  used 
in  building  a  dormitory  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  known  as  the  Crr  building.  Five 
thousand  of  this  was  given  recently. 


Mr.  Albert  Whitehouse  has  been  elected  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium  of  Trinity  College.  Mr. 
Whitehouse  has  had  thorough  training  for  his 
work,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  lead- 
ing college  gymnasiums  will  be  introduced  at 
Trinity.  The  new  gymnasium  is  furnished  with 
all  modern  appliances.  ' 
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Monroe,  La.,  is  to  have  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing costing  about  $30,000.  Plans  have  been 
adopted.  

A  mountain  peak  20,000  feet  high  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Alaska,  and  named  Mt.  P/TcKinley. 


What  board  in  North  Carolina  will  make  the  first 
move  for  such  an  association  in  North  Carolina  .' 
Its  meetings  might  well  be  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  meetings  of  the  assembly.  This 
would  give  opportunity  for  an  e.xchange  of  ideas 
between  teachers  and  members  of  boards,  from 
which  much  good  might  come. 


Ex-Chief  Justice  James  H.  Sheherd  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Manning  as  Professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  Superinten- 
dence of  the  National  Educational  Association 
elected  at  Columbus  are: 

A.  S.  Downing,  President,  New  York  City. 

G.  R.  Glenn,  First  Vice-President,  Georgia. 

James  A.  Shawan,  Second  Vice-President,  Col- 
umbus. 

C.  M.  Jordan,  Secretar)',  Minneapolis,  Minnes- 
ota. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Department  will  prob- 
ably be  held  at  Chicago.  Atlanta  secured  a  vote 
only  a  little  less  than  that  for  Chicago,  which  prob- 
ably assures  the  coming  of  the  department  to  At- 
lanta in  1901. 

The  following,  which  has  been  sent  us  from 
Asheville,  explains  itself.  This  kind  of  thing  can- 
not fail   to  result  in  much  good: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  ne.\t  meeting  of  the 

Parents'  Association, 

to  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  City  High  School, 

on  Ordnge  Street, 

at  4  p.  m.,  Thursday,  March  2nd, 

1899. 

PROGR.\.M. 

Solo Miss  Soule 

Discipline Mrs.  F.  Robinson 

Recitation Mrs.  F.  R.  Darby 

School  Discipline Supt,  J.  D.  Eggleston 


A  bill  passed  the  legislature  allowing  the  town 
of  Washington,  N.  *.'.,  to  levy  a  tax  of  20  cents  on 
each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  and  60 
cents  on  each,  poll,  for  the  support  of  its  public 
schools.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  legislature  of 
■■97,  but  was  ineffective  because  the  clerk  of  the 
senate  failed  to  record  the  vote  on  the  second  and 
third  readings. 

Ohio  has  an  association  of  boards  of  education 
which  holds  an  annual  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of  those  educational  questions  with  which  school 
boards  have  to  deal  directly.       An  excellent  idea. 


A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
North  Carolina  town  says:  "  We  are  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty,  and  a  frantic  effort  to  main- 
tain the  schools  at  least  eight  months  in  the  most 
economical  style  ever  attempted  by  graded  schools 
in  the  state."  All  of  which,  probably,  in  the  most 
//weconomical  style  possible,  for  it  is  not  economy 
that  reduces  the  school  fund  of  a  town  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  term  must  be  shortened  to  eight 
months,  the  teachers  poorly  paid  and  the  equip- 
ment wholly  inefficient.  It  shows  the  same  lack  of 
good  judgment  that  would  be  shown  by  the  farmer 
who  should  fail  to  plow  his  fields  or  plant  sufficient 
seed  in  the  spring.  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall 
reap  sparingly.  It  is  this  kind  of  economy  that 
keeps  a  state  with  the  extent  of  an  empire  and  with 
unbounded  natural  resources  in  the  clutches  of 
poverty.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  in  town 
and  country  this  will  be  understood  to  be  the  most 


A  recent  number  of  a  religious   paper  in    North 

Carolina  contains  the  following  item: 

"Arrangements  are  being  made  to  repair  and  beautify 

Chapel.      About  $300  has  been  raised  by  subscription.     We 
want  $500.      The  amount  will  be  raised." 

This  is  a  small  country  church.  Suppose  it  were 
a  country  school-house,  to  repair  and  beautify 
which  $500  were  n  ceded!  The  church  is  sup- 
■  ported  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  Christian  people 
of  the  community;  the  school  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people.  The  church  property  of 
North  Carolina  is  valued  at  $7,000,000,  the  public 
school  property  at  less  than  $1,000,000.  Why  is 
this.'  Chiefly  because  the  preachers  do  their  duty 
in  constantly  urging  the  people  to  build  better 
houses  of  worship  and  emphasize  the  shame  of  not 
doing  so,  but  the  teachers  seldom  think  it  any  of 
their  business  to  work  in  like  manner  for  better 
school-houses.  These  churches  have  all  been 
built  by  subscription,  and  so  should  school-houses 
to  a  like  valuation  be  built — by  subscription  or  by 
special  ta.x.  No  dollar  of  the  pitifully  small  school 
fund  should  ever  be  taken  to  build  or  repair  a 
school-house. 
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A  bill  passed  the  legislature  permitting  the  City 
of  Raleigh  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  increasing  the  school  equipment  of  the  city. 


$100,000  for  the  Public  Schools. 


The  Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
holds  its  meeting  in  Mobile  April  4-6.  The  great 
object  of  these  clubs  is  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  they  are  doing  much  in  this 
direction  in  Alabama. 


The  public  schools  of  Augusta  and  Bibb  county, 
Georgia,  will  close  two  weeics  earlier  than  usual 
this  year,  because  the  legislature  has  reduced  the 
school  fund  for  the  year.  How  much  richer  will 
the  state  be  for  this,  and  how  much  happier  and 
more  prosperous  the  people  of  Bibb  county  twenty 
years  from  now .'  More  good  economy y  in  the 
name  of  which  much  folly  is  done. 


"He  loved  the  men  he  taught.  The  secret  of 
his  success  was  sympathy,"  said  President  Alder- 
man in  his  eulogy  of  Dr.  John  Manning,  and  these 
two  brief  sentences  contain  the  best  lesson  for 
every  teacher  who  would  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  usefulness  and  produce  the  most  lasting  results. 


The  Cause  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 


Teachers  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South 
generally  are  teaching  so  universally  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  war  was  to  free  the  negro  that  the 
North  Carolina  Publishing  Society  has  offered  a 
prize  to  the  reader  of  this  JOURNAL  v/ho  will  make 
the  best  digest  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Lives  of 
Distinguished  North  Carolinians.  The  rules  of  the 
contest  were  published  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Journal,  so  that  all  interested  may  refer  to 
that  number  and  apply  to  the  society  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  contest. 

Among  teachers  there  is  a  startling  lack  of  inter- 
est in  our  state  history,  partly  because  it  has  been 
so  poorly  written. 


Six  Weeks'  Spring  Course  for  Teachers  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


For  the  benefit  of  women  who  have  been  teaching  during 
the  winter  and  who  could  not  spare  the  time  to  attend  regu- 
larly the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  a  six-weeks' 
course,  beginning  April  I,  has  been  arranged.  No  tuition 
will  be  charged.  For  terms  and  further  particulars,  address 
President  Mclver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  general  assembly  did  wisely  in  appropriat- 
ing $100,000  direct  from  the  treasury  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  This  should  raise  the  average 
of  the  school  term  about  eight  days.  True,  this  is 
not  a  large  sum  for  a  great  state,  nor  is  the  abso- 
lute increase  of  the  school  term  much.  North  Car- 
olina will  still  have  the  shortest  school  term  in  the 
union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  state. 
But  as  showing  the  growth  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion, and  as  a  means  of  encouagement  and  inspir- 
ation, the  appropriation  is  a  very  valuable  one.  It 
shows  that  the  principle  of  the  education  of  all  the 
people  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people  is  at  last 
fairly  established  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  future 
efforts  of  its  friends  may  be  directed  to  its  devel- 
opment and  effective  application. 

The  proper  recognition  of  this  principle  is  the 
long  desired  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  many 
friends  of  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
some  of  whom  have  given  freely  or  their  time, 
money  and  strength,  preaching  year  after  year, 
from  county  to  county,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  the  doctrine  of  free  public  education;  some  of 
whom  have  written  much  in  every  form  of  public 
print,  and  others  of  whom  have  worked  more 
quietly,  but  no  less  effectively,  in  their  own  com- 
munities, pleading  with  and  persuading  men  to 
consider  the  interests  of  their  own  children  and 
the  children  of  their  neighbors.  And,  partly,  the 
result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  great  world  beyond  our  borders,  exerting 
an  influence  which  no  state  could  long  resist  but  to 
its  own  death.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  result 
is  "a  trophy"  for  any  one  political  party  or  reli- 
gious sect.  Least  of  all  could  it  hav'=;  been  pro- 
duced by  the  denial  of  the  very  principle  itself  in 
its  application  to  schools  of  higher  grade  than  the 
most  elementary,  as  is  vainly  boasted  by  some. 


North  Carolina  at  the  Foot. 


It  is  stated  on  what  seems  to  be  good  authority 
that  New  Mexico,  the  onl^  state  or  territory  in  the 
union  in  which  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  among 
the  adult  white  population  was  greater  than  that 
in  North  Carolina,  has  reduced  this  illiteracy  to  a 
point  inuch  less  than  that  of  North  Carolina,  leav- 
ing this  state  at  the  foot  of  the  procession.  If  this 
be  true  it  should  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
face  of  every  citizen  of  the  state,  and  the  resolu- 
tion that  it  shall  not  remain  so. 
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Rhetoric  or  Law  ? 


"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  advise  witli  the  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  school  government,  and  to  that  end  he  shall  keep 
himself  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  progress  of  education  in 
other  counties,  cities  and  states." 

Was  this  clause  of  the  public  school  law  of  North 
Carolina  inserted  nnerely  for  rhetorical  effect  or 
that  it  might  be  obeyed?  Ho>v  many  of  the  super- 
intendents do  consult  with  their  teachers  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  school  g'ovennneiit/' 
When  the  county  has  ro  teachers'  association,  and 
the  superintendent  does  not  visit  the  schools,  when 
does  he  find  time  for  this  consultation?  Is  it  when 
the  teacher  comes  to  have  his  warrants  signed  or 
on  examination  days?  If  the  superintendent  has 
never  studied  the  science  and  art  of  education,  has 
had  only  a  brief  experience  in  teaching,  and  has  in 
his  library  no  books  on  teaching,  how  can  he  per- 
form this  part  of  his  duty?  If  he  has  not  broad 
e.xperience  and  is  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
his  subject,  is  it  probable  that  he  will  have  heard 
of  the  best  methods? 

And  he  shall  be  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the 
progress  of  education  in  other  counties,  cities  a-nd 
states.  This  sounds  well,  and  inight  mean  much. 
How  many  superintendents  perform  faithfully  this 
part  of  their  duty?  How  do  they  do  it?  It  cannot 
be  done  without  much  careful  study.  This  requires 
time.  •  Thoroughly  means  a  good  deal.  But  as  is 
the  superintendent  so  will  be  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  county. 


The  Superintendent. 


The  most  important  single  duty  to  be  performed 
by  the  boards  of  county  school  directors  appointed 
by  the  legislature  is  that  of  electing  the  county 
superintendents  on  the  second  Monday  in  July. 
The  professional  character  of  the  men  elected 
superintendents  must  determine  the  character  of 
the  schools  and  the  development  of  educational 
sentiment.  No  man  can  begin  to  fill  the  office  who 
is  not  energetic,  scholarly,  fully  informed  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  whole  country  In  addition  to  this 
he  must  be  a  teacher  able  to  instruct  other  teach- 
ers. This  is  the  most  important  function.  Any 
clerk  or  young  lawyer  can  do  the  routine  work  of 
making  out  reports,  signing  papers  and  helping  to 
locate  school  houses.     Only  a  teacher  can  teach 


teachers  and  create  a  proper  educational  sentiment 
among  the  people. 

There  are  now,  and  have  beeri,  many  noble 
superintendents  in  the  state,  doing  nobly  much 
valuable  work  for  little  pay.  Others  there  have 
been,  and  are,  who  do  systematically  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  for  the  little  pay  received — little,  but 
many  times  more  than  should  be  paid  for  the  qual- 
ity of  work  done.  An  extinguisher  is  dear  at  any 
price  to  him  who  wishes  his  fire  to  burn.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  best  of  the  old  supervisors  will 
be  re-elected — those  who  have  shown  themselves 
worthy;  and  when  new  men  are  chosen  it  should 
only  be  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  place.  No 
other  consideration  should  influence  any  board  of 
directors  in  their  choice  of  a  superintendent.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  the 
children  is  more  important  than  partisan  politics, 
church  affiliation,  or  personal  friendship. 

But  in  fi.xing  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the 
superintendents,  would  it  not  have  been  well  for 
the  legislature  to  remember  that  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice and  ability  cannot  be  secured  for  the  meager 
ma.vimum  amount  of  $335  a  year,  with  no  provi- 
sion for  traveling  expenses.  This  is  another  place 
where  apparent  economy  is  in  reality  something 
quite  different. 

The  Textile  School. 


The  bill  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  te.xtile  school  in  North  Carolina  failed  to 
become  a  law.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
there  should  have  been  a  vote  against  it.  Such  a 
school  would  soon  be  the  means  of  adding  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state  every  year.  It  was  argued  that  it  would 
benefit  the  sons  of  rich  men  !  But  woald  not 
rich  men  have  paid  for  the  school  ?  And  would  not 
the  results  have  been  increased  opportunities  of 
wealth  to  all  ?  Are  we  forever  to  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  supposing  that  schools  are  charitable 
institutions,  and  that  edcation  is  not  the  state's 
chief  business  ?  Ten  times  the  amount  called  for 
in  this  bill  might  profitably  have  been  appro[)riated 
to  like  purposes.  Our  greatest  need,  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  is  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  which  will  enable  us  to  make  profitable  use 
of  our  abundant  resources,  and  we  could  afford  to 
buy  this  knowldge  and  skill  at  any  price. 


Atlanta  teachers  are  organizing  a  teachers'  ben- 
efit Association. 
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Now    For   the    Local    Tax. 


What  is  a  College  President  Worth? 


Now  let  the  campaign  for  local  tax  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  school  facilities  of  the  children  of 
North  Carolina  begin  in  earnest,  and  let  there  be  a 
long  series  of  battles  fought  to  the  victory,  in 
township  after  township,  from  county  to  county, 
until  every  township  in  the  state  shall  have  voted 
the  full  limit  of  thirty  and  ninety  cents.  This  will 
double  the  school  fund  and  more  than  double  the 
value  of  the  schools  in  every  township. 

Nor  must  the  grand  opportunity  in  fifty  or  more 
towns  be  forgotten.  Many  of  these  are  now  larger 
than  were  Goldsboro,  Wilson,  Greensboro,  and 
other  school  towns  when  they  voted  the  special 
tax  and  organized  their  schools. 

The  local  tax  section  of  the  new  school  law, 
outlined  in  another  place  in  this  JOURNAL,  gives 
such  an  opportunity  to  the  friends  of  education  as 
they  have  never  had  before  in  North  Carolina. 
The  fact  that  the  elections  may  be  held  at  any 
time,  and  at  different  times  in  different  townships, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  work  to  better  advantage 
than  was  possible  under  the  old  law.  We  hoped 
the  bonus  feature  of  the  old  law  might  be  retained. 
It  was  wise  and  just,  recognizing  a  debt  which  the 
state  owes  to  the  country  schools,  since  its  part  of 
the  Peabody  fund  was  used  as  a  bonus  to  aid  the 
cities  and  towns  in  establishing  their  schools.  But 
the  battle  can  be  won  without  this,  and  there  must 
be  no  going  into  winter  quarters  until  it  is  won. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  must  organize  in  town- 
ship, county  and  state  ;  they  must  work  in  season 
and  out  of  season  ;  there  must  be  central  commit- 
tees for  the  distribution  of  literature  and  other 
means  of  enlightening  the  people  on  the  subject. 
The  townships  ripest  for  the  move  must  be  se- 
lected and  all  possible  energy  centered  on  these 
until  they  have  voted  the  tax  and  established  their 
schools.  The  success  of  these  will  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  on  other  townships.  In  this  grand 
conflict  for  the  rights  of  the  children,  the  lifting  up 
of  the  people,  and  the  victory  of  enlightment  over 
ignorance,  the  Journal  expects  to  have  its  part, 
and  its  columns  will  be  open  to  the  friends  of  the 
cause. 


R.  B.  Raney,  of  Raleigh,  has  given  that  city 
$35,000  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
public  library.  Thus,  one  by  one,  are  our  cities 
falling  into  line.  Which  will  follow  next.'  Raney 
and  Pack  have  made  their  names  immortal  in 
Raleigh  and  Asheville,  and  thousands  will  call 
them  blessed.     Who  will  emulate  their  example.' 


What  wise  economy  it  would  have  been,  had  the 
General  Assembly  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  pres- 
idents of  the  University,  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  and  other  educational  institutions,  as  was 
proposed!  It  would  have  saved  the  average  tax- 
payer one-sixth  of  a  cent,  and  there  are  thous- 
ands of  men  in  the  state  who  could  be  hired  for 
these  places  at  $3.00  a  day.  Other  states  think  it 
wise  to  employ  the  best  men  that  can  be  had  for 
such  responsible  positions  and  to  pay  them  liber- 
ally enough  to  prevent  their  going  elsewhere  or 
into  other  professions.  But  some  people  think  it 
wise  to  grind  their  seed  corn,  forgetting  that  flour 
can  not  be  sown.  There  is  a  witholding  that  in- 
creaseth  not. 

The  conservatism  of  those  members  who  defeated 
the  movement  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 


A  Misleading  Editorial. 


To  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  the 
Biblical  Recorder's  (March  15)  editorial  on  the 
appropriations  to  the  University  and  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  is  a  most  remarkable  piece 
of  writing.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  editor 
of  the  Recorder  that  these  institutions  stand  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
to-day  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  principle  of 
state  aid  to  higher  education,  as  well  as  to  educa- 
tion in  schools  of  all  grades,  has  never  before  been 
so  fully  established  in  the  minds  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  thinking  men  and  women.  Beaten  in  fair 
fight  in  the  open  field,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  means  which  they 
seem  in  no  great  hurry  to  make  public  even  to  their 
own  followers- — to  such  means  as  those  who  advo- 
cate the  opposite  principles  can  not,  would  not,  and 
need  not  use  to  secure  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause 
— to  means  which  must  inevitably  react  against  those 
who  make  use  of  them.  When  the  whole  story  is 
known  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principles  for  which 
those  have  stood  who  believe  in  the  fullest,  freest, 
and  best  type  of  education  of  the  whole  people  for 
the  greatest  good  of  each  and  all,  have  never  been 
more  triumphant  than  now. 

After  careful  investigation  and  mature  consider- 
ation, the  joint  committee  on  education  reported  in 
favor  of  the  most  liberal  appropriations  ever  made 
to  these  institutions,  and  there  was,  apparently, 
reason   for   every  hope   of  the  success  of  the   bill 
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before  the  two  houses.  No  more  was  heard  of  the 
report.  If  rumors  be  true,  possibly  the  Recorder 
might  explain  why. 

After  the  death  of  this  report,  the  University 
asked  only  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  waterworks,  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
for  $5,000  for  library  and  gymnasium.  Despite  the 
most  complicating  adverse  circumstances,  the  Uni- 
versity received  $7,500,  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  $5,000. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  education, 
adopted  with  practical  unanimity,  recommended  a 
special  appropriation  of  §10,000  to  the  University, 
and  $10,000  to  to  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College    and,  further,  that  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation be  directed  to  invest   $50,000  of  the  educa- 
tional bonds,  now  in  their  hands  and  drawing  4  per 
cent,  interest   for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  in 
I  permanent  improvements  at  the  University  and  the 
I  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  the  improve- 
;  ments  thus  made  and  the  land  on  which  they  were 
to  be  located  being  conveyed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and   the  institutions   being  required  to 
pay  the  4  per  cent,  as  rental. 

The  whole  transaction  connected  with  this  report 
was  open  and  above  board,  and  had  the  report  of 
the  committee  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  as 
there  was  much  good  reason  to  believe  it  would  be, 
the  sacred  school  fund  would  not  have  lost  a  cent, 
no  tax-payer  would  have  had  his  tax  rate  increased, 
the  educational  equipment  of  the  state  would  have 
been  greatly  improved,  the  whole  educational  inter- 
est, higher  and  lower  alike,  would  have  been  wisely 
served,  and  the  state  would  have  had  a  safe  and 
judicious  investment  for  this  amount  of  its  funds, 
which  is  now  invested  in  four  per  cent.  North  Caro- 
lina bonds. 

The  State  Treasurer  pa}-s  this  four  per  cent,  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Literary  Fund 
has  been  invested  in  four  per  cent,  bonds,  and  this 
recommendation  simplj-  asked  for  a  change  of  the 
investment.  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  rec- 
ommendation in  the  Acts  of  1893,  when  $9,000  of 
these  same  bonds  were  invested  in  property  at  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  which 
property  now  belongs  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

After  the  endorsement  of  this  principle  and  pol- 
icy by  state  superintendents,  by  the  legislature 
of  1893,  by  the  directors  and  managers  of  the  state 
institutions,  and  by  the  joint  educational  commit- 
tee  of    the   legislature   of  1899,   all   of  whom    are 


friends  of  the  public  schools,  the  intimation,  if  not 
the  positive  assertion,  of  the  Recorder  that  it  was 
all  an  effort  to  steal  the  public  school  funds,  to 
borrow  "with  no  means  and  no  intention  of  pay- 
ing" back,  is  unworthy  of  the  columns  of  a  great 
religious  paper.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  the 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina believe  that  S.  M.  Finger,  John  C.  Scarbo- 
rough, C  H.  Mebane,  Charles  D.  Mclver  and  E.  A. 
Alderman,  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  committees  on  edu- 
cation of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
have  systematically  sought  to  rob  the  children  of 
the  state.  Men  may  honestly  differ  as  to  what  is 
the  best  policy  of  the  state  with  regard  to  higher 
education,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
motives  of  honest  men  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  state  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  whom  they  represent. 


Superintendent  Mebane's  great  letter  to  county 
boards  of  education,  unfortunately  for  our  readers, 
comes  too  late  for  publication  in  full  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal.  We  would  like  to  aid  in 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of  North 
Carolina.  No  moie  patriotic  letter  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  North  Carolina  official  in  many  years. 
Itmarks  Mr.  Mebane  asa  statesman  of  the  best  type. 
"  The  work  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina  is 
bigger  than  any  set  of  politicians  or  any  political 
party,"  should  become  the  motto  of  every  public 
man  in  the  state. 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  page  37  of  this  number  of  the 
Journal.  This  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Pacific  coast,  of  which  many  teachers  should 
take  advantage.  Write  to  Secretary  Irwin  Shep- 
ard,  Winona,  Minn.,  or  to  your  own  State  Manager 
for  further  particulars. 


Efforts  to  promote  the  love  of  home  in  the  plastic 
nature  of  childhood  are  peculiarly  becoming  in 
North  Carolina,  a  state  where  the  want  of  this 
attachment  and  its  ruinous  effects  are  eloquently 
recorded  in  deserted  farms,  in  wide  wastes  of  gut- 
tered sedge-fields,  in  neglected  resources,  in  the 
absence  of  improvements,  and  in  the  hardships^ 
sacrifices,  and  sorrows  of  constant  emigration. 

—  Calvin  H.  Wiley. 
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The  New  Schoof  Law. 


SUPERINTENDENr  EDWARD    P.    MOSES,  RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


The  school  law  which  has  just  passed  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly  is  appropriately 
styled  "An  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  pub- 
lic school  law."  It  seems  to  possess  at  least  the 
inerit  of  consolidation.  Ever  since  the  publication 
of  The  Code,  the  school  law  has  been  amended, 
session  after  session,  until  it  has  become  a  difficult 
matter,  often,  to  find  out  just  what  the  law  is  on 
any  particular  point,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
cellent index  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  present  law  presents  in 
consecutive  sections,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
duties  of  each  officer. 

The  law  consists  of  eighty-two  sections,  includ- 
ing the  repealing  and  ratifying  clauses. 

Sections  1-12  refer  to  the  public  school  funds 
and  the  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
show  no  important  changes.  A  provision  for  the 
present  tax  of  eighteen  cents  on  the  $100  of  prop- 
erty, and  fifty-four  cents  on  the  poll,  is  contained 
in  the  revenue  act. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  three  men  for  each  county, 
who  shall  constitute  the  county  board  of  school 
directors,  who  shall  hold  their  office  until  July 
1901.  [The  names  of  the  members  of  these 
boards,  by  counties,  appear  in  another  column   of 


Sixth:  To  fix  the  maximum  salary  of  first 
grade  teachers,  if  they  so  elect. 

Seventh:     To  purchase  school-house  sites. 

TOWNSHIP   SCHOOL   TRUSTEES. 

The  duties  of  the  township  school  trnstees  are 
as  follows: 

First:  To  elect  three  school  committeemen  for 
each  school  in  the  township.  No  committeman 
can  be  elected  for  more  than  one  school  of  each 
race. 

Second:  To  determine  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  in  which  each  school  is  situated,  and  to 
divide  the  township  into  convenient  school  dis- 
tricts as  compact  in  form  as  practicable,  and  to 
"  create  no  district  with  less  than  sixty-five  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  unless  prevented  by  geograph- 
ical reasons  or  sparsely  settled  neighborhood." 

Third:  To  distribute  the  township  school  fund, 
with  no  restriction  except  to  give  to  each  school  in 
the  township  the  same  length  of  school  term. 

Fourth:  To  fix  the  maximum  salary  of  teach- 
ers, subject  to  a  similar  power  lodged  in  the  county 
board  of  school  directors. 

SCHOOL   COMMITTEES. 

The  duties  of  the  school  committeemen  are  as 
follows: 

First:  To  furnish  a  census  of  the  children  of 
school  age. 

Second:  To  employ  and  dismiss  teachers. 
Teachers  of  the  second  grade  certificate  shall  re- 
ceive not  more  than  $25  per  month.       The  school 


the  Journal.]     The    duties  of  the  county  board,    month    shall   consist  of   twenty   days  of  not   less 


are: 

First:  To  elect  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  second  Monda)'  of  July,  1899.  The 
superintendent  thus  elected  must  be,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  a  practical  teacher  or  a  man  who 
shall  have  had  at  least  two  years'  exparience  in 
teaching  or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  public 
school  work  or  shall  have  been  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Second:  To  elect  three  school  trustees  in  each 
township. 

Third:  To  apportion  the  public  school  funds  to 
the  townships  per  capita,  reserving  contingent 
funds,  etc. 

Fourth:  To  provide  for  teachers'  institutes,  if 
they  so  elect,  or  for  joint  institutes  for  several 
counties. 

Fifth:     To  meet  four  days  in  the  year. 


than  six  hours  each.  The  school  term  shall  be 
continuous  as  far  as  practicable. 

Third.  To  give  orders  for  services  rendered  by 
teachers,  etc. 

Fourth:  To  close  a  school  when  the  monthly 
report  shows  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  one-fifth  the  school  census,  in  all  school  dis- 
tricts with  less  than  150  children  of  school  age. 

Fifth:  To  make  contracts  with  private  school 
teachers  to  provide  free  instruction  ;  provided,  that 
every  teacher  of  the  common  school  branches  in 
the  school  shall  have  received  a  teachers'  certifi- 
cate ;  provided  further,  that  the  niiniutuin  lengtli 
of  term  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  length 
of  the  public  school  terms  in  the  county  for  the 
preceding  year ;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
amount  paid  the  private  school  for  each  pupil  in 
the  public  school  branches,  based  on  the  average 
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daily  attendance,  shall  not  exceed  the  regular 
tuition  rates  in  the  school  for  such  branches  of 
study. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT    OF   .SCHOOLS. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools   shall   be 
e.x -officio  secretary  of  the   board  of  school  direct- 
ors.    He  shall  hold   public  examinations  of  teach- 
ers on    the  second  Thursdays    of  April,  July,  and 
October   of   every   year.       At   such   examinations 
there  shall   be   no   charge.     Private  examinations 
may  be  held  at  other  times.     For  a  private  exam- 
ination the  applicant  must  pay   one  dollar,  which 
shall  go  to  the  school  fund.     The   county  superin- 
tendent  of  schools   may  be   required    to   visit   the 
schools   while  in    session,    under   direction   of  the 
count}'  board  of  school  directors.    When  he  makes 
such  visits   he  shall    pay  his   own   e.xpenses.     He 
shall  make  such  reports  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent as  shall  show  the  number  of  school  children  in 
each  school  district  in   the  county,  the  number  en- 
rolled in   each   district,  and  the   average   daily  at- 
tendance in  each  district,    by  race  and  sex.      His 
compensation  shall  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  three  dollars  a  day,  but  "application  for  serv- 
ices shall  in    no  case   be   made   nor  compensation 
be  allowed   for    more  days   of  service   during   any 
fiscal  year  than  the  average  length  of  school  term 
in  the  county  for  said  year,  increased  by  fifty  per 
cent,  thereof"     He  is  required   to   countersign  all 
orders   for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  etc.,  and 
is  forbidden  to  approve   any  voucher    for  the  pay- 
ment  of  charts,  maps,  or   globes,  except   upon  an 
order    passed    by  the   school   committee   and   the 
township  school  trustees  in  a  duly  called  meeting, 
the  proceedings  of  which  shall   be  recorded  upon 
the  books  of  the  trustees   and   the  committeemen. 
The  county   superintendent  of  schools  is  also  re- 
quired to  look  after  all  forfeitures,  fines,  and  penal- 
ties and  see  that  the  same  are  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  fund.     He  must  be   provided  by  the 
county  board  of  school  directors  with  an  office. 

STATE    BO.\RD    OF    EXAMINERS. 

The  duties  of  this  board  are  enlarged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  a  course  of  study  for  the  colored 
normal  schools  of  the  state.  One  member  of  the 
board  is  required  to  visit  each  of  these  schools  an- 
nually, inspect  the  work  and  report   to  the  board. 

LOCAL   TAXATION. 

In  every  incorporated  city  or  town  of  not  less 
than  one   thousand    inhabitants,  in    which  there  is 


not  now  levied   a  special   tax   for   schools,  upon  a 
petition    signed    by    one- third   of    the    freeholders 
therein,  the  board  of  aldermen    or   town    commis- 
sioners shall,  at  the  date  of  the  municipal  or  gen- 
eral election  next  ensuing  the  presentation  of  said 
petition,  order  an  election  to   be  held  to   ascertain 
the  will  of  the  people  whether  there  shall  be  levied 
a  special  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  thirty  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  property  and  ninety 
cents  on  the  poll,  to  supplement  the  public  school 
fund   in   such  city   or   town.       In   case   the  tax   is 
voted,  the  board   of  aldermen  shall  elect  a   town 
school  committee  of  not  less   than    five  nor   more 
than    seven     members,    to    manage    the    schools. 
There  shall  then  be  but  one  school  district  in  such 
city  or  town,  and    the   committee   shall   apportion 
the  school  fund  among  the   schools,  in    such  man- 
ner as  in  their  judgment  may  equalize  school  facil- 
ities.    In   every   township   in   which   there   is   not 
now  levied  a  special  tax   for   schools,  upon  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  one-third  of  the  freeholders  therein, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners   shall  order  an 
election  at  such  time  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
provided    the   election   shall    not   be   held    within 
ninety   days    immediately     succeeding    a    general 
state  election,  to  ascertain   the   will   of  the  people 
whether  there  shall   be  levied   in   such   township  a 
special  annual   tax   cff  not  more   than  thirty  cents 
on  {he  one  hundred  dollars  of  property  and  ninety 
cents  on  the  poll.     All    moneys   levied  under  this 
section  shall  be  placed  to  the   credit  of  the  tovvn- 
ship  trustees  to  be  apportioned  among  the  schools 
of  the  tov.'nship  in   such   manner  as  may  equalize 
'  school  facilities. 

Section  So  provides  that  the  school  books  now 
in  use  shall  be  continued  nntil  June,  1901. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  law,  and  there  is  not  space  left  for  com- 
ment at  this  time.  In  all  its  particulars  it  will 
probably  not  suit  any  man.  Whether  it  will  prove 
a  success  the  future  alone  can  determine,  but  this 
much  can  be  said:  The  new  law  embodies  the 
principles  presented  to  the  committees  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  University,  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  several  of  the  denom- 
inational colleges,  the  association  of  county  super- 
visors, city  school  superintendents,  and  the  private 
academies,  whose  representatives  were  given  most 
kindly  attention  and  consideration  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees. 
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Lessons  from  a  Cocoon  and  Moth. 


MISS    M.    W.    HALIBURTON,    NORMAL   AND     INDUSTRIAL 
COLLF.GE,    GREENSBORO,    N.    C. 


From  now  on  the  cocoons  which  have  been  kept 
in  the  school-room  will  begin  hatching,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  children  and  of  the  teacher  who 
likes  fresh  and  live  material  for  her  Nature  Lessons. 

If  you  have  let  the  fall  and  winter  pass  without 
gathering  them,  take  advantage  of  the  bright  days 
while  the  trees  are  still  bare  to  go  cocoon-hunting 
with  your  children.  If  you  can  not  do  this,  ask 
them  to  hunt  and  bring  them  to  school.  Should  you 
find,  as  I  have  done,  boys  who  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  "cocoons"  and  "chrysalides,"  describe 
both  and  show  as  many  pictures  as  you  can. 

Along  wooded  roadsides,  by  the  edge  of  swamps, 
streams  and  ponds,  or  on  the  low  bushes  of  the 
field,  you  will  find  good  hunting  grounds.  Willow, 
elder,  sassafras,  spicewood,  sweet  gum,  oak,  elm, 
maple,  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  plum, 
apple,  lilac,  woodbine,  milkweed  and  other  plants 
will  yield  a  bountiful  harvest  of  cocoons  if  searched. 

If  you  see  a  leaf  dangling  upon  a  bare  tree,  exam- 
ine it.  It  most  likely  enfolds  the  slender,  tapering 
cocoon  of  the  cynthia  moth.  You  will  probably 
find  a  cluster  of  them  upon  the  sweet-gum.  You 
will  know  the  cocoon  of  the  cescropia  at  a  glance. 
It  varies  in  size — from  three  to  five  inches  in  length 
being  the  commonest.  It  looks  like  an  inflated 
bag  of  gray  parchment.  It  is  pointed  at  both  ends 
and  is  fastened  all  along  its  length  to  a  twig,  being 
pressed  against  it  instead  of  dangling  loosely  in  the 
air.  The  cocoon  of  the  polyphemus  moth  is  some- 
what smaller.  It  is  harder  and  is  a  perfect  oval  in 
shape.  Unless  it  has  been  blown  away  there  is 
always  a  leaf  wrapped  around  it,  the  petiole  of 
which  is  securely  fastened  with  silk  to  the  twig  from 
which  the  cocoon  is  suspended.  Shake  the  cocoon 
to  find  if  it  is  dead  If  it  is  very  light  and  rattles 
like  seed  in  a  pod  it  will  not  develop,  but  if  it  gives 
a  thud  in  the  case  it  is  in  good  condition. 

On  the  pines,  arbor  vitae  and  plums  you  will  find 
some  small  gray  pouch-shaped  cocoons,  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  small  sticks  adhering  to  them. 
If  from  these  you  e.xpect  beautiful-winged  crea- 
tures to  emerge,  you  will  be  disappointed  and 
greatly  surprised.  They  are  the  cocoons  of  the 
"bag-worms." 

In  boxes  covered  with  mosquito  netting  place 
some  moss  or  soil.  Sprinkle  this  occasionally 
if  the  room  is  warm,  and  keep  the  cocoons  lying 


upon  it.  The  net  can  be  kept  in  place  with  small 
rubber  bands.  Do  not  keep  the  boxes  in  the  sun, 
and  do  not  crowd  too  many  cocoons  into  one  box. 
Keep  the  different  species  separate. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  March,  when  we  went  in 
from  recess,  we  found  that  a  beautiful  polyphemus 
moth  had  emerged  from  the  cocoon.  It  had  been 
out  for  some  time,  for  the  wings  were  beginning  to 
dry  when  we  first  noticed  it.  The  cocoon  from 
which  it  escaped  was  the  last  which  had  been 
brought  to  school,  some  time  late  in  January.  The 
boy  who  had  found  it  had  evidently  grown  impa- 
tient for  the  development  of  those  we  had,  and  of 
"waiting  to  see  what  would  happen,"  which  was 
all  I  had  told  them  of  what  to  expect.  He  said  he 
had  felt  something  move  inside  as  he  held  it  and, 
doubtless  desiring  to  "  see  the  wheels  go  round," 
he  had  cut  the  cocoon  open.  Fortunately  he  had 
been  careful.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  see  what 
a  curious  thing  there  was  inside,  which  "just  wrig- 
gled a  little  at  one  end." 

Seeing  that  the  pupa  inside  was  unhurt,  but  fear- 
ing it  wouKI  never  develop,  I  decided  to  have  as 
much  of  a  lesson  as  lay  before  us  then  and  there. 
I  asked  the  children  to  notice  the  shape,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  was  composed,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  secured  still  to  a  piece  of  the  twig,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  cocoon.  Then  I  carefully  took 
out  the  pupa  and  carried  it  in  my  hand  so  that  all 
might  look  at  the  mummy-like  object,  motionless 
except  for  a  faint  "  wriggle"  now  and  then  which 
took  place  in  the  end  of  the  body.  I  asked  them 
to  look  for  its  eyes,  mouth,  legs,  wings.  I  called 
attention  to  the  rfnged,  wormlike  shape  of  this 
limbless,  lifeless  object.  I  showed  the  soft,  silky 
lining  in  which  it  had  reposed  and  in  which  I 
replaced  it.  We  closed  the  case  by  twisting  it  up  in 
apiece  of  stout  tissue  paper,  and  put  iton  some  soil 
in  a  box  to  itself.  I  think  now  that  I  should  have 
shown  it  often  to  the  children  and  let  them  see  the 
development  going  on,  but  I  wished  to  see  if  one 
could  be  kept  alive  in  tissue  paper  as  an  added 
covering.  This  was  the  moth  which  emerged  on 
Monday,  the  6t.h  day  of  March. 

Of  course,  the  lesson  that  day  was  on  the  moth, 
and  would  have  been  had  it  begn  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington  instead  of  Polyphemus. 

I  took  from  the  empty  cocoon  the  dry,  shell-like 
covering  left  by  the  moth.  It  was  all  that  looked 
at  all  like  the  "  mummy  "  we  had  seen.  I  told  the 
children,  as  I  carried  it  around  for  them  to  look  at 
closely,  I   wanted    them  to  see   how  many  of  the 
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questions  on  the  board  they  could  answer  by  look- 
ing at  the  moth. 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  moth? 

2.  What  color  is  it? 

3;     How  many  wings  has  it? 

4.  Describe  all  the  spots  and  stripes  or  bands 
on  them. 

5.  How  many  legs  has  it?     Are  they  jointed? 

6.  Has  it  feet  or  anything  like  them? 

7.  What  does  it  do  with  its  legs?  Covering  of 
legs? 

8.  How  many  "feelers"  has  it?  What  do  you 
notice  about  them? 

9.  How  many  eyes?     Are  they  bright  or  dull? 

10.  Has  it  any  mouth,  or  a  sucking  tube  like  the 
fiy.' 

11.  What  is  the  shape  of  its  body?     What  covers 
it?     Do  you  see  any  spots  on  it? 

12.  What  part  of  the  moth  looks   like  what  we 
we  saw  when  Earl  cut  open  the  cocoon? 

I  pointed  out  the  row  of  breathing  holes  under 
the  wings  and  told  their  function.  I  had  to  carry 
it  around — not  once,  but  several  times.  The  chil- 
dren were  kept  busy  reading  over  the  questions 
with  a  view  to  answering  them  all,  and  this  caused 
them  to  look  more  closely  the  next  time  I  passed 
down  with  the  moth. 

I  then  put  it  out  of  sight  and  read  aloud  the 
questions,  reviewing  different  answers  according  to 
the  degree  of  attention  given  by  different  children. 

I  found  next  day  that  the  moth  had  deposited  a 
number  of  little  white  eggs  splashed  with  brown. 
Since  we  had  before  us  the  cocoon,  the  moth  and 
the  eggs,  and  had  seen  the  pupa  before  full  devel- 
opment, I  decided  to  give  the  life  history  of  the 
moth,  though  one  important  link,  that  of  the  larva;, 
or  caterpillar,  was  wanting. 

I  showed  the  tiny  eggs  to  the  children  and  told 
them  that  if  the  moth  had  been  free  in  the  open 
air  out  of  doors  she  would  have  laid  them  on  the 
under  sides  of  leaves,  oaks,  most  probably,  and 
there  they  would  have  hatched  into  small  cater- 
pillars, but  we  need  not  expect  the  ones  she  had 
laid  in  the  bo.x  to  hatch.  Why  would  she  lay  them 
on  leaves?  What  do  caterpillars  eat?  Why  are 
the  eggs  laid  on  tjie  undiv  side  of  the  leaves? 

I  described  the  molting  which  takes  place  (five 
times  in  the  polyphemus)  as  the  caterpillar  eats 
and  grows,  until  it  becomes  the  thick,  fleshy  worm 
they  have  probably  seen  on  oaks  and  other  trees. 
It  has  light,  oblique  stripes  running  up  and  down 
each  segment  or  ring  except  those  just  back  of  the 


head.  On  top  of  its  back  are  little  knobs  or  tuber- 
cles, from  each  of  which  grows  one  or  two  soft 
hairs.  I  asked  them  to  look  very  closely  at  the 
next  one  they  saw  if  we  should  fail  to  get  one  for 
school.  I  told  them  to  count  its  legs,  to  examine 
its  mouth,  to  watch  it  eat  and  move  about.  I  told 
them  how  the  poor  cluinsy  worm  creeps  up  and 
wraps  the  stem  of  the  leaf  with  silk,  lashing  it 
securely  to  the  twig;  how  it  slowly  drops  back  and 
draws  with  a  silken  thread  the  ends  of  the  leaf 
together  until  they  form  around  it  a  little  cell;  how 
it  spins  la}'er  inside  of  layer  of  this  silk  until  it  is 
re£dy  to  stop  work  and  go  to  sleep;  how,  as  it  rests, 
motionless  and  breathless,  it  slowly  and  mysteri- 
ously changes  from  a  worm  to  the  mummy-like 
pupa  we  saw;  how,  at  last,  it  bursts  open  this  frail 
shell,  inside  of  which  it  has  been  changing  into  a 
winged  moth.  I  had  called  their  attention  the  day 
it  emerged  to  signs  of  the  fluid  which  the  moth  had 
poured  from  its  body  to  soften  and  eat  into  the 
tough  case  so  that  it  could  escape. 

I  added  that  some  time,  perhaps  not  before  next 
fall,  we  might  see  all  this  go  on  in  the  boxes  and 
jars  into  which  we  would  put  the  catepillars  when 
caught.     I  then  reviewed  the  stages  in  its  life  cycle. 

An  &gg. 

A  caterpillar  eating  leaves.- 

A  pupa  resting  in  its  cocoon. 

A  winged  moth. 

I  afterwards  told  enough  of  the  fabled  giant 
Polyphemus,  with  his  one  eye,  to  show  them  why 
this  moth  is  called  the  pol}'phemus  on  account  of 
the  single  large  "eye-spot"  in  each  wing.  It  is 
also  called  the  American  silk-worm.  This  seemed 
a  fitting  place  to  tell  of  the  real  silk-worm  and  have 
a  lesson  on  silk  production,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  lessons. 


Into  a  mind  wholly  ignorant  it  is  hard  for  the 
light  to  penetrate,  and  a  man  who  does  not  know 
the  alphabet  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  feel 
his  ignorance  or  to  appreciate  a  higher  state  of 
improvement.  He  is  not  upon  the  ladder  of  knowl- 
edge at  all,  and  can,  therefore,  see  no  one  above 
him,  but  as  soon  as  he  makes  a  start  he  can  begin 
to  understand  his  relative  position.  Hence  the 
children  of  ignorant  parents,  who  get  a  little  smat- 
tering at  our  common  schools,  will  feel  their  wants 
when  they  take  their  positions  in  life,  and  their 
children,  if  the  families  remain,  will  be  much  better 
educated. — Calvin  H.  Wiley. 
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Drawing  in  the  Lower  Oram  mar  Grades.* 


BERNHARD    GUTMANN,    SUPERVISOR     OF     DRAWING, 
LYNCHBURG,    VA. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  dimension,  to  the 
gateway  to  perspective  and  true  nature.  The  draw- 
ing lessons  assume  new  interest,  reveal  new  beau- 
ties, create  new  pleasures,  and  offer  opportunities 
for  finer  mental  discipline.  We  have  new  proof  of 
the  preeminent  place  which  drawing  holds  among 
the  subjects  of  study  in  school.  We  realize  more 
fully  its  practical  and  educational  value — opening 
the  eyes  of  the  children  to  the -beauties  of  nature 
and  giving  them  an  art  of  the  widest  practical  ap- 
plication. Other  subjects  may  lead,  each  in  its  own 
direction,  along  some  narrow  path;  but  this  puts 
and  keeps  one  on  a  broad  plain,  with  the  power  to 
turn  easily  in  any  and  every  direction.  The  culture 
is  many-sided,  and  the  practical  applications  are 
infinite. 

Let  us  consider  once  more  the  hemisphere  and 
bodies  similar  in  form,  observing  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent positions  on  their  appearance  to  the  eye.  If 
we  take  a  hemisphere  and  place  it  in  such  position 
that  we  see  its  flat  side  only,  the  outline  will  be  a 
perfect  circle,  because  all  points  of  the  circum- 
ference have  the  same  distance  from  the  eye. 
As  soon  as  we  change  the  position  in  such  a 
way  that  the  lower  part  of  the  edge  approaches 
closer,  the  outline  ceases  to  be  a  circle  in  appear- 
once  or  representation.  This  can  be  readily  ex- 
plained to  the  children.  Objects  of  the  same  size 
appear  to  be  of  different  sizes  if  seen  at  different 
distances.  Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  rail- 
road cars,  tracks,  etc.  These  have  the  same  width 
at  all  points,  but  they  appear  narrower  at  the  end 
farther  away.  Looking  out  at  a  window  may  serve 
for  another  illustration.  The  children  will  see 
trees,  houses  and  whole  landscapes  through  it,  each 
object  named  being  much  larger  than  the  window, 
yet  the  whole  can  be  seen  through  it.  After  the 
pupils  have  grasped  this  idea  explain  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  single  objects,  in  a  bo.x,  for  example, 
which  you  place  in  such  a  way  that  they  see  more 
than  one  side  of  it.  Naturally  the  edge  farthest 
away  from  them  will  appear  shorter  than  the  one 
nearest  to  them. 

When  the  children  seem  to  understand  and  have 
followed  you  so  far,  return  to  the  circle  or  ring. 
Foreshortening  may  be  easily  explained  as  fol- 
lows: Take  a  barrel  hoop,  hang  it  on  the  blackboard 
in  such  a. position  that  it  appears  as  a  perfect  circle, 
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and  ask  the  children  to 
draw  it.  Then  take  an- 
other hoop  of  the  same 
size,  hang  it  on  the 
same  nail,  but  place  a 
ruler  under  the  lower 
edge  so  that  it  projects 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  board. 
The  children  will  see 
very  plainly  that  while  the  shape  remains  circu- 
lar the  height  of  the  second  hoop  appears  to  be 
less  than  that  of  the  first.  The  second  seems  to 
overlap  the  first  in  two  places,  and  the  lines  appear 
different  from  different  standpoints,  the  appear- 
ance depending  on  the  observer's  position  with 
regard  to  the  hoops.  At  first  the  children  will 
probably  want  to  draw  the  second  hoop  circular 
like  the  first  and  somewhat  smaller,  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  real  form;  but  as  soon  as 
their  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  second 
hoop  must  overlap  the  first  one  and  that  it  does  not 
extend  as  low  down  as  the  latter,  they  will  see  it 
correctly.  This  lesson  with  the  two  hoops  may  be 
varied  and  followed  by  similar  examples  and  exer- 
cises with  the  hemisphere.  The  terms  radius, 
diameter,  circumference,  sector,  etc.,  should  be 
given  and  explained  at  the  proper  time. 

The   cube 
may    now   be 
studied  in  the 
same  way  that  M\ 
the    hem  is 
phere     has< 
been  studied, 
a  model  being 
made,   so  the 
pupils     may 
learn    to  cre- 
ate the  form.*  The  various  parts  will  be  easily  under- 

*  Although  this  practii'.al  moUUng  and  forming  may  cause  some  incon- 
veuiene  and.  probably,  soiled  hands  (when  the  clay'is  not  in  the  proper 
conditioni,  it  should  not  he  treated  lightly  nor  considered  a  tad.  Its 
educational  and  practical  value  is  greater  than  may  al  first  appear  to 
those  who  have  not  given  It  careful  consideration  The  object  Is  not  to 
make  artists  or  sculptors,  but  practical  people  in  all  kinds  of  vocations 
and  every  station  of  life  It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  tell  pupils  how  a 
sphere  or  circle  is  made:  they  may  follow  you  and  think  they  understand 
you,  but  your  words  are  soon  forgotten,  and  the  pupils  are  no  more  able 
to  make  the  form  than  they  were  before  It  is  like  listening  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  complicated  piece  of  machinery  and  the  method  of  using  It. 
However  clear  it  may  seem  at  the  time,  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes  of 
practical  contact  with  it  to  convince  you  that  you  know  nothing  about 
it.  The  effect  of  casual  and  superficial  observations  passes  quickly  away. 
Chlldi'en  must  handle  objects  and  work  with  the  details  of  problems  in 
the  most  concrete  way  possible.  This  gives  courage  and  ability  to 
attack  and  solve  new  problems  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  technical  instruction  in  the  last  de- 
ade  Until  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  was  the  custom  to 
attempt  to  teach  engineering  and  similar  subjects  without  practical 
shop  work,  but  the  disastrous  results  produced  an  irresistible  demand 
for  a  change  of  method  Now  every  university  and  technical  school  has 
Its  workshops,  which  are  considered  the  most  important  part  of  its 
equipment  The  same  principle  must  be  observed  in  the  elementary  bcUooI. 
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stood  from  the  meth- 
od of  theirformation. 
Edges  are  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two 
surfaces,  corners  by 
the  meeting  of  edges. 
Vertical,  acute  and 
obtuse  angles  should 
be  explained.  Since 
■  an  edge  farther  away 
from  the  eye  appears 
shorter  than  ones 
near  the  eye,  the  lines  connecting  front  and  baci< 
angles  must  be  slanting  lines.  The  pupil  should 
find  for  himself  the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
slant. 

Should  he  find  difficulty  in  this,  he  may  be  shown 
how  to  find  the  slant  by  holding  his  pencil  an  arm's- 
length  from  the  e\'e,  parallel  to  the  eye,  not  follow- 
ing the  slant  of  the  lines,  but  so  as  to  seemingly 
touch  the  corners  of  the  cube.  He  will  soon  see, 
especially  if  the  model  is  large  enough,  that  the 
edges  connecting  the  front  to  the  farther  vertical 
edge  deviate  from  the  horizontal  line.  With  a  lit- 
tle practice  he  will  find  the  right  slant.  One  face 
of  the  cube  will  probably  appear  to  be  narrower 
than  the  other.  The  pupil  can  test  the  correctness 
of  this  phenomenon  by  holding  his  pencil  in  the 
same  way  as  stated  above,  and  then  turning  it  in  a 
vertical  position  and  comparing  the  length  of  the 
distance  obtained  with  the  front  edge. 

A  simple  rule  may  be  given  here:  All  horizon- 
tal edges  not  parallel  with  the  eye  and  above  the 
plane  of  the  eye  must  slant  downward  as  they  re- 
cede; those  below  the  level  of  the  eye  must  slant 
upward  as  they  recede. 

The  greatest  difficulty  children  have  in  drawing 
from  nature  consists  in  representing  the  third  dimen- 
sion on  the  plane.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  I 
have  constructed  a  simple  instrument,  which  will 
enable  anybody  to  see  correctly  the  outlines  and 
foreshortenings  of  any  object.  This  instrument 
should  be  used  only  occasionally,  and  as  soon  as 
the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  see  correctly  it 
should  be  laid  aside. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  frame — the  wooden 
frame  of  a  slate  will  answer  the  purpose.  On  this 
are  mounted,  half  an  inch  apart,  fine  wires  or  cot- 
ton threads,  vertical  and  horizontal.  These  inter- 
secting threads  form  squares,  each  side  of  which  is 
half  an  inch  long.  To  distinguish  one  line  from 
another,  the  vertical  lines  may  be  marked  1,2,  3,  4 
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etc.,  from  left  to  right,  and  the  horizontal  lines  a,  b,  c, 
d,  etc.,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  drawing  paper  may 
be  provided  with  squares  similar  to  those  on  the 
frame;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  these  be  half  an 
inch  apart.  They  may  be  larger  or  smaller.  The 
lines  are  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on 
the  frame. 

For  quickly  drawing  any  object,  this  frame  is  of 
great  assistance.  The  pupil  places  it  between  him- 
self and  the  object  to  be  diawn,  notes  where  the 
outlines  seem  to  intersect  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal wires  or  strings  on  the  frame,  and  marks  on 
the  square-ruled  paper  each  point  in  succession, 
from  square  tosquare,  until  the  outlineis  completed. 
In  a  short  time  the  outline  is  given  by  a  few  points, 
which  need  only  be  connected  to  give  the  com- 
plete figure.  With  the  aid  of  this  instrument  any- 
body may  easily  learn  to  judgethe  slants  of  differ- 
ent edges  and  also  the  width  of  receding  planes, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
drawing. 

Having  practiced  on  cubes  and  objects  related 
to  them,  we  may  surprise  the  children  b\'  asking 
them  to  draw  a  corner  of  the  school -room.  At  first 
they  will  think  it  very  hard,  but  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  drawing  of  a  box. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  are  on  the  inside  of 
the   body.     We   commence   with   the  vertical  line 
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representing  the  corner  of  the  room.  Next  we 
draw  the  two  lines  of  the  ceiling  with  the  proper 
slant,  and  draw  any  objects  hanging  on  the  wall. 
This  happy  deviation  from  the  type  solids  will  add 
new  interest  to  the  lessons  from  models. 

This  e.xercise  may  be  followed  by  others  in 
which  are  added,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  natural 
objects  based  on  different  solids;  as  the  peach  and 
orange,  based  on  the  sphere;  radishes  and  carrots, 
based  upon  the  cone;  buckets,  bottles,  tumblers, 
etc.  At  first  the  objects  are  drawn  singly;  later 
two  or  more  are  drawn  together  in  a  group,  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  relative  proportions  and 
distances  of  the  difterent  objects.  This  may  be 
followed  by  simple  still-life.  While  following  this 
gradual  development  from  single  parts  and  objeets 
to  combinations  and  groups,  do  not  omit  the  exer- 
cises in  illustrating.  Call  upon  the  children  once 
a  month  or  oftener  for  a  landscape  or  still-life  in 
color  and  expressing  some  characteristic  of  the 
season.  The  idea  is  the  principal  thing,  the  exe- 
cution secondary. 

Colors  may  now  be  introduced,  either  water  col- 
ors or  crayon.  The  latter  is  preferable,  being  more 
easily  handled  and  in  many  ways  more  conveni- 
ent.    The  advantages  will  be  explained  later. 


From  a  Teacher's  Journal. 


Editor  Journ.\l  of  Educ.^tio.n": 

The  only  reason  why  the  writer  sends  you  these  leaves  is 
that  they  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  journal  actuallv  kept 
by  a  very  busy,  and  often  very  tired,  teacher,  and  so  they 
may  help  some  other  teacher,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  showing 
her  how  much  better  she  does  than  did  the  one  who  kept 
the  journal. 

Sept.  6. — I  have  been  teaching  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  history  and  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  literature  one  week  to-day.  In  all  of  these 
grades  I  find  a  very  serious  lack  of  ability  to  grasp 


the  meaning  of  words  ;  to  get  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page  ;  scarcely  any  idea  of  how  to 
study  and  almost  a  total  lack  of  power  to  express 
any  thought  or  conclusion  in  even  ordinarily  cor- 
rect and  clear  language.  Some  one  has  blundered 
when  the  highest  grades  in  our  school  show  such 
deplorable  deficiencies  as  these.  Where  have  the 
mistakes  been  made  .' 

1.  In  overmuch  teaching.  These  pupils  have 
been  in  these  studies  under  one  of  the  most  cul- 
tured, painstaking  and  faithful  women  I  ever  knew. 
But  she  made  the  mistake  of  doing  most  of  the 
work.  She  collected  and  collaborated  facts  ;  she 
faithfully  prepared  every  lesson,  but  she  told  it 
and  talked  it  out  to  the  pupils,  who  listened  or  did 
not  listen,  as  the  case  m.ight  be. 

2.  We  have  failed  to  show  these  pupils  how  to 
use  books.  In  our  zeal  for  making  the  child  seek 
nature  and  gain  experimental  knowledge  we  have, 
to  a  degree,  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  after  all, 
most  of  what  we  know  must  be  second-hand,  must 
be  learned  from  books,  and  so  we  have  not  led  our 
children  to  supplement,  enlarge,  correct,  and  class- 
if}-  their  own  observations  and  discoveries  and  ex- 
periences by  means  of  books  which  contain  the 
best  thought  of  others  along  the  line  of  study, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

3.  Growing  largely  out  of  the  failure  just  noted, 
is  this  one,  that  we  have  been  so  busy  with  impres- 
sion that  we  have  neglected  expression.  Last 
session  I  spent  three  weeks  in  getting  written  by 
our  sixth  grade  a  "composition  on  the  battle  of 
Lexington,"  using  the  lessons  on  the  subject  in 
Swinton's  Fourth  Reader  as  the  book  basis.  But 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  pupils  had  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  and  accuracy  reared  by  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  There  are 
not,  I  venture  to  say,  five  pupils  in  the  hundred  who 
make  up  the  three  grades  I  am  teaching  who 
could  write  anything  like  an  accurate  summary  of 
the  first  canto  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which, 
they  have  all  read.     This    is    certainly  not  as    it 

"  should  be. 

4.  In  the  history  classes  the  book  used  is  far 
too  condensed;  only  a  trained  mind  can  get  the 
full  meaning  of  a  condensed  statement. 

How  am  I  to  remedy  these  mistakes  .'  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  see  clearly  what  to  do,  but  this 
shall  be  my  motto  :  "Better  to  see  a  few  things- 
clearly  than  many  things  dimly." 

Sept.  27,  28,  2g.— Spent  their  whole  recitation 
period  for  three  days   in  getting  the  eighth  to  telk 
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the  story  of  the  first  canto  of  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence, 
questioning,  questioning,  questioning,  we  got  the 
story,  I  writing  on  the  blackboard  to  the  pupils' 
dictation  and  leading  them  to  discuss  the  smooth- 
ness and  the  accuracy  of  the  language;  again  and 
again,  too,  bringing  out  a  discussion  as  to  the 
characters  of  the  poem.  It  makes  the  reading 
very  slow  and  I  become  impatient  because  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  at  this  stage  of  their  educa- 
tion— but  I  must  even  take  them  as  I  find  them. 

Oct.  2.  —  In  ninth  reading  took  a  vote  on  the 
most  beautiful  description  in  A  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  Found  that  the  race  of  Ichabod  and  the 
Headless  Horseman  had  a  big  majority.  Said 
nothing  against  this,  but  asked  questions  as  to 
what  constituted  the  beautiful  in  descriptive  lan- 
guage—then read  aloud  the  various  selections 
which  had  been  voted  for,  with  the  result  that  one 
by  one  the  votes  were  changed  until  that  truly 
beautiful  passage  describing  the  scene  on  the  Hud- 
son had  a  greater  majority  than  Ichabod  had  at 
first.     This  was  really  teaching. 

Oct.  2. —A  most  interesting  lesson  on  Charle- 
magne in  tenth  grade  history,  they  dictating  and  I 
writing,  as  in  eighth's  reading. 

Oct.  3. — ^Continued  lesson  on  Charlemagne,  and 
it  was  good  !  Pupils  read  from  the  te.xt-book, 
from  Anderson's  History  of  France,  and  from 
Guizot.  (I  had  to  help  them  in  these  selections, 
of  course).  Then  they  summarized  and  I  wrote 
to  their  dictation.  We  are  going  to  come  out  in 
that  grade.  The  pupils  are  beginning  to  like  to 
work  for  themselves. 

Oct.  9. — Eighth  showing  a  daily  increasing  in- 
terest in  Ellen,  Ficz-James,  and  Malcolm.  Am 
amazed  to  find  sentiment  of  grade  strongly  against 
brave  Roderick  Dhu. 

End  of  Second  Month. — Have  had  ex  lellent 
compositons  from  the  ninth  on  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Washington  Irving.  We  labored  faithfully 
over  them  and  I  brought  to  my  aid  and  theirs 
whatever  I  could  find  that  would  revivify  Irving 
for  them.  The  compositions  on  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  were,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  expected  ; 
and  the  ninth  and  tenth  have  improved  in  history. 
I  have  stopped  writing  to  dictation,  but  I  have 
much  written  summarizing  done,  I  moving  amono- 
the  pupils  to  give  help  as  it  is  needed. 

Summary  of  Third  Month. — The  ninth's  and 
tenth's    history    is    certainly    markedly   improved. 

For  two  weeks  of  the  past  month  I  had  the 
tenth  write  under  my  constant  supervision  a  com- 
position on  "  England  in  the  Middle  Ages."  We 
brought  into  the  class  half  a  dozen  different  histo- 
ries and  each  pupil  looked  up  anything  he  or  she 
might  wish  to  know  under  the  heads  of  the  com- 
position, which  I  had  written  on  the  blackboard. 


I  was  there  to  help  in  the  researches,  to  hint  as  to 
language  and  spelling,  to  throw  ligh»  on  dim  ques- 
tions for  each  individual  as  that  individual  needed 
me.  A  visitor  entering  would  otten  have  looked 
in  vain  for  the  teacher  until  bhe  was  discovered 
seated  beside  some  \'oung  student  and  studying 
with  him.  Meantime  there  could  have  been  no 
better  order  than  that  kept  by  this  busy  grade — 
there  simply  was  no  thought  of  order,  every  one 
was  too  much  occupied. 

Summary  of  Fourth  Month's  Work. — In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  the  pupils  hear  the  lessons  now — 
(less  and  less  use  for  the  teacher,  apparently). 
Not  a  reference  is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged — 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  numbers  of  histories 
constantly  called  in — the  spirit  of  study  diffusing 
through  the  grades  along  with  a  conviction  that 
they  are  learning  vastly.  A  little  learning  is  a 
a  dangerous  thing — for  ignorance;  for  a  little  makes 
one  eager  for  more. 

In  order  to  make  a  pleasant  review  for  the  tenth, 
I  tried  a  device  which  never  fails  to  please.  I 
wrote  on  billets,  which  I  folded,  names  of  men  or 
events,  one  for  each  member  of  the  grade — choos- 
ing, of  course,  the  men  and  the  events  which  stand 
out  like  sign-posts  in  the  centuries  they  had  been 
studying  about.  I  asked  each  pupil  to  draw  from 
my  box  a  billet,  and  informed  them  that  they  were 
to  bring  me,  a  week  from  that  day,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  or  event  named  on  the  billet 
drawn.  Result:  When  their  papers  were  read  we 
had  a  very  good  review  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  far 
as  the  grade  had  studied.  The  ninth  gave  me 
some  good  compositions  on  "  Who  and  What 
Made  Greece."  Good  title,  thought  out  by  them- 
selves. 

Summary  of  Year's  Work. — Month  by  month 
the  grades  have  gone  forward  with  a  constantly 
increasing  desire  for  independent  investigation  ;  a 
constantly  broadening  view  of  the  scope  of  study, 
and  a  clearer  and  clearer  conception  of  the  value 
of  accuracy  and  fluency  in  written  language. 
Along  with  this  spirit  of  study  and  work  there  has 
gone  a  certain  esprit-de-corps,  such  as  we  never 
had  in  the  grades  before.  While  I  know  that  I 
have  taught  more  and  talked  less  than  I  ever  did, 
and  while  I  believe  that  my  classes  have  shown 
marked  advancement  in  my  subjects,  I  yet  recog- 
nize that  I  could  not  have  accomplished  the  good 
results  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  this  year 
we  teachers  in  the  high  school  have  worked  to- 
gether as  one  man.  We  have  refused  to  accept 
slipshod  work  from  the  pupils  in  any  branch;  we 
have  refused  to  do  the  pupils'  work  for  them; 
and  we  have,  by  our  union  of  purpose  and  of  plans, 
held  up  before  the  school  the  living  example  of 
united,  faithful,  and  disinterested  labor  for  them 
and  for  the  advancement  of  their  best  interests. 
Have  we  been  repaid  .-"  This  year  will  be  marked 
with  a  red  letter  in  our  memories,  in  the  memo- 
ries of  our  pupils,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  high 
school. 
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Child-Study  in  the  School  and  Home.* 

MISS  C.   S.    PARRISH,     RANDOLPH-MACON    COLLEGE,     LYNCH- 
BURG,  VA. 


Educational  thought  in  the  past  has  concerned 
itself  with  man's  life  ideals,  with  the  nature  and 
end  of  his  studies  and  with  the  power  of  traditional 
usages;  but  it  has  neglected  the  educable  being, 
and  neglected  him  most  of  all  at  the  very  time  when 
he  would  best  repay  study,  in  the  years  before  the 
period  at  which  the  Jesuits  were  wont  to  declare 
that  his  trend  of  life  and  thought  was  fixed;  or,  to 
speak  in  terms  of  more  recent  thought,  we  have 
neglected  him  at  the  time  when  his  brain  centers 
are  being  organized,  and  his  ideas  formed — when 
he  is  most  industriouslj^  using  the  raw  material 
which  the  external  order  furnishes  to  his  senses 
and  therewith  building  up  his  world.  As  has  been 
said,  we  have  neglected  him  most  at  the  very  time 
when,  because  of  the  extraordinary  activity  as  well 
as  the  simplicity  of  his  mental  processes,  he  would 
have  best  repaid  our  study. 

This  lacking  element  in  our  scientific  pedagogy 
promises  to  be  supplied,  perhaps  we  may  say  now, 
is  being  supplied  by  child-study;  a  study  in  which 
we  do  not  merely  stoop  with  Wordsworth  over  his 
cradle  that  we  may  catch  "  visionary  gleams  "  of 
the  "glories  he  hath  known,"  but  grave  and  digni- 
fied professors  of  psychology  set  to  work  to  find 
out  what  happens  even  at  that  age  when,  in  the 
past,  he  has  been  for  the  most  part  treated  with 
affectionate  contempt  and  left  to  the  care  of  the 
women.  They  really  want  to  know  exactly  by 
what  steps  the  amorphous  bundle  of  humanity  takes 
shape,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  they  want 
to  follow  this  shaping  with  their  inquisitive  scientific 
eye  through  all  the  years  of  the  formative  period. 

We  talk  about  the  science  of  paidology,  but  the 
discipline  is  so  new  that  we  have  hardly  yet  had 
time  to  reach  those  broad  generalizations  and  sys- 
tematizations  which  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
science.  And  yet  so  vigorous  has  been  its  growth, 
so  powerful  in  the  world  of  thought  are  its  adher- 
ents, so  numerous  are  the  other  scientific  disciplines 
in  need  of  its  help,  that  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  day  in  the  near  future  when  the  anthro- 
pologist, the  evolutionist,  the  biologist  and  the 
sociologist,  as  well  as  the  psychologist,  will  receive 
much  needed  contributions  from  a  well  established 
science  of  paidology.    Initsgrowth,  if  not  in  its  ori- 

*Reaa  before  Southern  Educational  Association  at  New  Orleans 
meeting. 


gin,  child-study  is  peculiarly  American.  Although 
Darwin's  studies  of  his  son,  published  in  1877,  and 
the  work  of  Preyer,  published  a  little  later,  ante- 
date by  some  years  anything  done  in  this  country, 
more  has  since  been  done  in  America  than  in  all 
the  world  besides.  Beginning  with  the  classic  in- 
vestigations of  Professor  Bowditch  among  Boston 
school  children,  the  work  has  spread  rapidly.  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  the  leadership  of  that  Nestor  of 
child-study,  G.  Stanley  Hall;  California,  under  the 
stimulation  of  Earl  Barnes  and  Miss  Shinn ;  Illinois, 
led  by  Colonel  Parker,  Dr.  Krohn,  Dr.  Van  Liew, 
and  others,  with  the  sympathy  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  help  of  Dr.  Dewey,  of  Chicago  University; 
and  many  other  northern  and  western  states  have 
accomplished  wonders.  A  few  southern  states 
have  made  small  beginnings.  South  Carolina  was 
the  first  southern  state  to  form  a  society  for  child- 
study.  Alabama  and  Virginia  are  doing  a  little. 
There  have  been  classes  for  the  study  of  child  psy- 
chology in  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  for 
two  years,  and  these  young  women  have  done  some 
original  work.  So  far  they  have  sent  returns  to 
Dr.  Hall,  but  now  they  mean  to  publish  for  them- 
selves. In  Great  Britain  societies  exist  in  London, 
Dublin,  Cheltenham  and  Glasgow.  Something 
is  being  done  in  France,  Germany,  Autralia,  Japan, 
South  Africa,  China,  South  America  and  elsewhere. 
To  mention,  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  this 
paper,  all  who  have  become  prominent  in  the  work 
would  be  impossible.  Their  names  and  many  of 
their  most  valuable  contributions  may  be  found  in 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  published  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, the  transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Child  Study  and  the  Child  Study  Monthly.  The 
work,  thus  far,  has  been  mainly  particular,  yet  some 
attempt  at  generalizing  has  been  made  by  Profes- 
sor Sully,  of  London,  in  his  "Studies  of  Child- 
hood"; by  Dr.  Tracey,  at  the  time  of  writing,  a  fel- 
low in  Clark  Universit\%  in  his  "Psychology  of 
Childhood";  by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Princeton,  in 
his  "Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  in 
the  Race,"  and  by  a  few  others.  Professor  Bald- 
win's work  is  very  philosophic,  especially  along"  the 
lines  of  suggestion  and  imitation,  though,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wiltse,  it  may  be 
somewhat  over  subtle  and  many  of  its  conclusions 
premature.  A  bibliography  of  child  study  pub- 
lished this  year  covers  forty-four  pages  of  the  Ped- 
agogical Seminary,  an  efflorescence  of  thought  and 
endeavor  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  found  to  satisfy  a  need.     That 
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courses  of  child  study  are  now  given  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  Clark,  Pennsylvania, 
Leland  Stanford  and  others  of  our  great  universi- 
ties, as  well  as  at  Wellesly  and  Smith  and  Ran- 
dolph-Macon colleges  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  work  is  permanent.  The  leadership  of  such 
men  as  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  Dewey,  Professor 
Sully  and  Professor  Baldwin  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  worth.  No  educational  gathering  is  now 
thought  complete  without  some  discussion  of  it. 
Women's  clubs  are  taking  it  up  and  the  association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  will  probably  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Instead  of  dying  as  a  fad,  as  was  predicted 
by  its  opponents,  or  being  laughed  out  of  existence 
as  is  attempted  by  people  who  do  not  want  to  have 
their  "dolce  farniente"  disturbed  by  it,  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  it  will  finally  be  consid- 
ered a  necessar\-  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
mother,  as  well  as  of  every  teacher. 

The  workers  in  child-study  are  not  entirely  at 
one  as  regards  methods.  Some  of  them,  profes- 
sors Sully  and  Baldwin,  notably,  insist  that  obser- 
vers of  children  ought  to  be  exclusively  those  who 
have  psychological  training  and  are  capable  of  do- 
ing scientific  work.  Their  own  work  has  been 
done  upon  a  few  children,  and  for  this  reason,  in 
spite  of  its  scientific  character,  is  one-sided  in  many 
respects.  Others,  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Earl 
Barnes,  notably,  attempt  to  discard  the  merely  in- 
dividual and  local,  to  study  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren in  different  places  and  at  different  times.  To 
do  this,  they  are  compelled  to  ask  the  aid  of  un- 
trained mothers  and  teachers.  Their  main  method 
is  the  syllabus,  a  set  of  questions,  carefull .  pre- 
pared, presumably  by  a  trained  psj'chologist  who  is 
able  to  foresee  the  misunderstandings  that  may  arise 
from  the  slightest  ambiguity  in  these  questions, 
and  to  guard  against  them  as  far  as  possible.  These 
are  sent  to  teachers,  mothers  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested and  have  good  opportunities  for  the  obser- 
vation of  children,  and  these  persons  either  observe 
and  question  the  children,  noting  carefully  the 
result,  or,  where  the  nature  of  the  syllabus  will 
allow,  they  submit  the  questions  to  the  children 
themselves.  The  answers  and  written  descriptions 
of  the  observations  are  then  returned  to  the  maker 
of  the  syllabus,  who  works  over  the  material,  re- 
jects what  seems  to  him  worthless — and  of  worth- 
less material  there  is  always  a  large  quantity — and 
then  attempts  to  generalize  upon  the  basis  of  the 
trustworthy  facts  elicited.  A  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant investigations  already  published   may  be 


mentioned  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  work  done. 
In  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  have  appeared  such 
articles  as  "  The  Contents  of  Children's  I\Iinds  on 
Entering  School."  "The  Scudy  of  Adolescence," 
"The  Imagination  of  Children,"  "Thoughts  and 
Reasonings  of  Children,"  '  The  Theological  Life  of 
a  Child,"  "  Imitation  in  Children,"  "Peculiar  and 
E.xceptional  Children,"  "The  Suggestibility  .of 
Children,"  etc.  In  the  Child  Study  Monthly  have 
appeared  "Physical  Abnormalities  in  School  Chil- 
dren," "Mental  Abnormalities  Caused  by  the 
School,"  "Minor  Mental  Abnormalities  in  Chil- 
dren," "Nervous  and  Backward  Children,"  "Art 
Studies  in  Child  Life."  etc. 

The  historical  method  is  used  by  many  workers 
as  well  as  the  one  mentioned,  and  includes,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  collection  of  historal  matter 
regarding  children,  their  treatment,  their  customs, 
playthings,  education,  the  notions  of  their  elders 
concerning  them,  etc.  Along  this  line  Earl 
Barnes  has,  perhaps,  been  most  active.  In  addi- 
tion to  history  proper,  biography  and  autobiogra- 
phy, as  well  as  any  fine  literature  which  depicts 
the  mysteries  of  the  child  world  and  the  workings 
of  the  child  mind,  are  used.  We  have  here  a  fer- 
tile source  of  knowledge.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, Rudyard  Kipling,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, and  others  have  tried  to  put  into  language 
the  little  child's  day-dreamings,  his  quaint  fancy- 
ings,  his  active  world  building.  Dickens;  Victor 
Hugo,  George  Eliot  and  others  have  shown  us  the 
delicate,  quivering  heartstrings  and  the  instinct  of 
the  child  to  b^  giad  in  his  self-created  world,  in 
spite  of  the  incongruous  misery  in  the  real  one. 
Marie  Bashkertseff  and  George  Sand  have  shown 
us  in  minute  detail  the  dreamings,  reasonings,  fan- 
cyings,  rebellings,  sufferings  and  submissions  of 
their  own  childhood,  and  into  all  these  we  go  with 
our  psychological  interpretations  and  our  pedagog- 
ical divinations,  trj'ing  to  understand  better  and 
better  the  potentialities  of  this  exquisite  lump  of 
clay  entrusted  to  us  for  the  development  of  the 
divinity  hidden  within. 

I  have  referred  already  to  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  methods  of  work.  Fortunately,  the  differ- 
ences emphasized  are  only  the  opposite  phases  of 
many-sided  truth.  One  party  is  strong  where  the 
other  is  weak.  Insistence  on  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing and  insight  is  based  on  a  very  profound  truth, 
and  under  ideal  conditions  would  be  an  entirely 
legitimate  claim.  At  present,  however,  it  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  so   few  persons  who  have  inti- 
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mate  relation  with  the  little  ones  are  trained, 
that  if  we  excluded  all  except  trained  psycholo- 
gists we  should  have  very  little  work  done.  If  the 
necessity  could  cause  immediately  the  very  just 
public  demand  that  all  mothers  shall  be  trained,  a 
reform  which  is  left  (or  the  twentieth  century  might 
be  anticipated  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
but  as  public  opinion  is  too  slow-moving  a  mass 
for  us  to  hope  for  a  change  even  so  manifestly  nec- 
essary, we  must  be  content  for  awhile  to  make 
what  use  we  can  of  the  material  at  our  command. 
There  are  certain  sorts  of  information  that  only  the 
mother  and  the  nurse  can  give,  and  while  the  qual- 
ity and  the  reliability  of  their  testimony  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  biological  and  psychological 
training,  yet,  taken  as  it  is,  when  worked  over  by 
the  practical  psychologist,  it  often  becomes  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Fortunately,  too,  the  number 
of  mothers  who  are  trained  psychologists  is  in- 
creasing, even  though  slowly,  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  detail  work  already  done  we  owe  to 
these  mothers. 

Of  course,  as  is  true  of  all  movements  which  dis- 
turb the  quiescence  of  the  non-thinking,  or  cause 
any  deviation  of  thought  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, child  study  has  met  with  indifference  and 
neglect  in  some  quarters,  with  misunderstanding  in 
some,  with  the  antagonism — which  the  prejudiced 
always  feel  toward  new  things — in  others,  with  fair 
criticism  in  some;  and  when  arguments,  criticism, 
and  opposition  have  failed,  it  has  been  faced  with 
ridicule — that  powerful  weapon  which  is  so  often  in 
the  hands  of  men  not  armed  with  reason.  That 
much  crude  and  imperfect  work  has  been  done, 
that  hasty  generalizations  have  been  made,  that  the 
thought  of  the  observer  has  often  been  read  into 
the  child,  cannot  be  denied,  but  crudities  and  diffi- 
culties similar  to  these  have  beset  the  beginnings 
of  almost  all  the  best  established  sciences. 

The  taunt  that  when  a  baby  smiles  for  the  first 
time  may  be  interesting  to  its  mother,  but  can  be 
so  to  no  one  else,  is  cuie  of  the  many  superficial 
criticisms  which  have  come  from  people  who  have 
not  examined  the  work  done,  and  are.  therefore^ 
ignorant  of  its  nature. 

Professor  Ivlusterberg's  statement  that  he  loves 
his  children,  but  is  thankful  to  say  that  he  has 
never  studied  them  and  never  will,  may  indicate 
a  parental  attitude  which  is  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate for  the  juvenile  Musterbergs  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  also  indicates  a  kind  of  parental 
neglect    which    the   nineteenth    centurv  father  of 


even  average  enlightenment  does  not  ordinarily 
boast  of.  From  a  scholar,  however,  who  makes 
the  astounding  assertion  that  psychology  has  no 
connection  with  pedagog\-  or,  being  interpreted, 
and  I  claim  fairly,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  mind  is  not  necessary  to  the  teacher  whose 
business  is  to  train  the  mind — from  this  scholar,  no 
paradox  need  surprise;  and  if  the  paradox  is  not  so 
splendid  as  those  of  Rousseau,  we  must  not  charge 
the  lack  against  the  learned  professor's  ambition. 
An  objection  which  has  some  apparent  basis  and 
which  is  better  worth  considering  than  any  of  the 
types  just  mentioned  is  that  in  trying  to  get  results 
from  a  large  number  of  children,  untrained,  unskil- 
ful and  sometimes  impertinently  inquisitive  people 
are  turned  loose  upon  long-suffering  childhood, 
which,  kept  silent  for  manj-  centuries  by  the  oft-re- 
peated, constantly  enforced  and  believed-to-be-in- 
spired  maxim,  that  little  folks  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,  must  now  not  only  be  seen  to  embar- 
rassment, but  must  be  heard  to  exhaustion  and  to 
an  extent  which  will  inevitably  bring  about  a  most 
undesirable  self-consciousness.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly an  evil  which  may  exist,  but  it  may  be  avoided 
by  having  some  regard  to  the  common  sense,  the 
refinement  of  feeling  and  the  sympathy  of  the  per- 
sons selected  as  the  observers.  A  wise  observer 
will  so  conduct  himself  and  so  shape  his  questions 
as  to  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  spontan- 
eity of  the  child.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wiltse  contends 
that  much  of  the  necessary  observation  has  no 
more  tendency  to  spoil  children  than  an  attempt 
to  note  down  the  morning  song  of  the  robin  would 
tend  to  make  that  bird  affected.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  some  studies,  such  for  instance, 
as  children's  fears,  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  to 
the  observer  has  done  much  to  lessen  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  in  the 
method  of  doing  the  work,  one  needs  only  to  know 
its  essential  character  and  its  true  forms  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  intrinsic  value.  These  valuable  forms 
are  too  numerous  for  all  to  be  mentioned  here. 
One  always  thinks  first  of  the  physical  and  phycho- 
physical  measurements  and  tests  which  so  often  re- 
veal defects  which  might  easily  be  remedied  in  the 
beginning,  but  which,  allowed  to  grow,  will  inevi- 
tably destroy  both  mind  and  body.  The  result  of 
these  tests  when  they  have  been  put  into  general 
use  will  be  to  increase  sensibly  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  the  human  race  in  one  genera- 
tion. To  this  audience  it  must  be  unnecessary  to 
particularize.     We  all  know  of  the  large   numbers 
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of  children   pronounced  inattentive,   careless   and 
dull,  whose  real  fault  was   defective  vision;   of  the 
disobedient,  uninterested,  stupid  children  scolded 
and  punished  and  sometimes  consigned  to  hopeless 
idiocy  whose  only  abnormality  has  been   a   slight 
deafness.     Harriet  Martineau,  sewing  listlessly  as 
her  sisters   read  aloud,  reproached   for  lack  of  in- 
terest and  voted  a  dunce  by  her  mother,  is  the  pro- 
totype and  antitype  of  a  large  number  of  children, 
who,  less  fortunate  than  she,  have  in  some  cases 
been  sent  to  as\lums  for  idiots  when  a  dentiphone 
or  an  ear  trumpet  was  all  they  needed.      One   of 
the  most  pathetic  types  of  srffering  among  children 
has  a  simpler  and  more  easih"  remedied  cause  than 
defective  ear  or  eye.     A  child   has   a   dull,   stupid^ 
vacant    expression,    with    staring    eyes   and     open 
mouth.     He  breathes  through   his  nose  with  diffi- 
culty, has  an   indistinct,  frequently  a   stammering, 
pronounciation  and  sometimes  a  defective  hearing. 
His  trouble  is  intermittent,  and  occasionally  he  is  a 
normal  child.     There   are  adenoid  vegetations  in 
the  phar\-n.\  and  posterior  nasal  cavity,  but  unless 
the  trouble  is  very  pronounced,   he   is  apt   to   be 
judged  simply  lazy  or  dull,  and  as  the  trouble   ad- 
vances the  teacher  concludes  that  he  is  hopelessly 
stupid  and  obstinate      Blamed,  scolded  and  pun- 
ished  for  what  he  cannot  help,  such  a  child  often 
lapses  into  hopelessnss  and  then  into  semi-idiocy, 
when  a  very  simple  operation  could  have  restored 
him  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  health. 

These  and  other  physical  defects  are  discovered 
by  the  tests  and  measurements  of  child-study,  and 
a  means  of  cure  may  then  be  provided.  This  work 
has  reacted  upon  the  school.  It  is  now  agreed  that 
the  seating  of  children  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
their  needs,  those  defective  in  eye  b'=:ing  seated  near 
the  blackboard,  the  defective  in  ear  being  near  the 
teacher,  and  a  number  of  other  peculiarities  being 
cared  for.  Methods  of  teaching  reading  and  writ- 
ing have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  the  child, 
and  there  is  less  suppression  of  spontaneous  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  a  little  organism  which  seems 
to  be  set  on  springs,  because  child-study  has  shown 
these  movements  to  be  natural  and  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  the  number  of  mothers  who,  possi- 
bly twenty  times  a  day,  adjure  their  active,  grow- 
ing children  to  "keep  still" — a  command  about  as 
easy  to  be  obeyed  as  if  addressed  to  a  hummincr- 
bird— is  still  very  large.  In  the  tests  and  measure- 
ments spoken  of  the  mental  is  also  looked  after. 
The  power  of  visual  comparison,  visual  memory^ 
auditory  memory,  reaction  time,  etc.,  are    inves- 


tigated, so  as  to  betray  any  abnormality  in  this 
direction,  thus  putting  in  the  power  of  a  parent 
to  provide  such  means  of  remedy  and  develop- 
ment as  shall  keep  the  child  normal  throughout 
the  period  of  growth,  if  indeed,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  they  are  not  enabled  to  stimulate  him 
to  superior  e.xcellence  and  make  possible  for  him, 
in  his  maturit}-,  achievements  which  would  other- 
wise be  unattainable.  That  each  city  and  town 
does  not  provide  at  least  one  place  where  this 
work  can  be  done  for  its  school  children  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  this  century  of  transition  and 
contradictions.  That  before  1925  the  work  will 
be  e.xpected  of  school  authorities,  just  as  we 
now  e.xpect  good  air,  light  and  seating,  seems  a 
reasonable  hope. 

But  these  physical  and  psycho-ph\"sical  tests 
and  measurements  by  no  means  e.xhaust  the  desir- 
able and  perfectly  practicable  lines  of  study  of  our 
children. 

A  knowledge  of  the  memory  and  imagination 
type  of  each  child  would  account  for  many  of  the 
e.xasperating  failures  on  the  part  of  certain  chil- 
dren to  understand  what  the  teacher  is  perfectly 
sure  she  has  made  sun-clear.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  habits  of  ideation,  of  reasoning,  of  com- 
paring, judging,  willing,  etc'  which,  once  under- 
stood by  the  teacher,  would  give  a  clew  to  methods 
of  presentation,  of  training,  and  of  governing,  which 
might  prove  the  mental  and  spiritual  salvation  of 
many  a  child  now  abandoned  to  hopeless  ineffici- 
ency and  moral  reprobacy. 

Miss  Wiltse  thus  sums  up  some  of  the  concrete, 
but  indirect,  results  of  the  work  already  done  in 
addition  to  the  physical  improvements  already 
spoken  of     She  says: 

"Teachers  have  grown  more  interested  In  indi- 
vidual pupils,  understand  them  better  and  sympa- 
thize with  them  more.  Parents  have  acquired 
deeper  reverence  and  greater  love  for  childhood. 
In  place  of  the  old-time  child-literature,  e.xpress- 
ing  parental  sentiment  towards  childhood,  the  ideal 
of  a  new  and  very  different  juvenile  literature  has 
developed,  an  ideal  which  is  sure  to  make  the  old 
seem  conventional,  artificial  and  unnatural.  It  has 
changed  the  standpoint  of  the  adult, towards  child- 
life  even  on  the  part  of  those  not  actively  engaged 
in  the  study.  The  principles  of  interest  are  better 
understood  and  the  life-need  of  the  child  has  more 
weight.  Better  relations  e.xist  between  the  parents 
and  the  teacher.  But,  best  of  all,  is  the  new  life 
which  the  teacher  has  received  from  the  closer  and 
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more  sj-mpathetic  relations  with  the  child.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  mysterious,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  inspiring,  so  refreshing  to  the  deepest  in- 
stinct of  our  complex  nature  as  is  derived  from  per- 
sonal, loving  contact  with  a  little  child." 

In  the  work  of  child-stU"dy,  if  its  fullest  results 
are  to  be  obtained,  mothers  and  teachers  must  co- 
operate. In  early  infancy,  when  the  mtntal  pro- 
cesses are  in  their  simplest  form,  a  record  may  be 
made  which,  afterwards  used  as  a  key  by  both 
mother  and  teacher,  may  unlock  the  doors  of  right- 
doing  and  right-thinking  to  that  child.  At  this 
time  only  the  mother  can  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way.  Even  later  the  child  who  is  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher  six  hours  at  most,  in  which  six  hours 
he  has  a  right  to  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  energy,  can  unquestionably  be  best  stud- 
ied by  the  mother  provided  she  is  fitted  to  do  the 
work.  She  has  the  advantage  of  the  insight  which 
is  almost  instinctive  in  the  true  mother.  That  the 
mother-love  frequently  blinds  her  eyes  and  stops 
her  ears  to  any  kind  of  fault  in  a  child  who  to  oth- 
ers gives  most  unmistakable  proof  of  the  conveni- 
ent old  doctrine  of  total  hereditary  depravity,  must 
be  admitted  ;  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  the 
thing  presently  to  be  insisted  upon — training 
for  mothers.  There  are  several  life-epochs  at 
which  the  teacher  must  be  subordinate  in  the  study 
of  the  individual.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
period  of  puberty  and  adolescence.  The  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  mental  condition  at  this  period 
is  one  of  the  noblest  contributions  we  have  from 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  general  work  of 
child-study  With  only  too  many  parents  there  is 
complete  ignorance  of  any  mental  change  corres- 
ponding to  the  physical  changes  of  this  period. 
The  great  influx  of  new  sensations,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  brain,  the  new  ideas,  hopes,  dreams 
and  tempestuous  passions,  the  rising  of  new  social 
and  ethical  impulses,  the  yielding  of  egotism  to  al- 
truism— all  the  varied  phases  of  the  "new  life" 
which  puberty  ushers  in — are  far  the  most  part 
undreamed  of  by  the  average  parent  and  teacher, 
and  so  in  the  storm  and  stress  cf  this  transition 
period  the  child  is  left  to  chance,  and  whether  he 
emerges  from  it  into  a  "new  life"  which  shall  be 
progressively  higher  and  higher  or  into  the  lower 
life  of  debased  purpose  and  ideal,  whether  he 
emerges  from  it  with  a  vigorous  bodilj-  and  mental 
constitution  or  with  the  seeds  of  insanity  and  death 
is,  so  far  as  any  care  of  parent  or  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, a   mere  matter   of  chance.      That  in  the 


home  there  should  be  a  careful  study  of  this  and 
every  other  critical  period  of  a  child's  life,  if  not  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  then  of  knowing  and  saving  that  particular 
girl  or  boy  seems  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  parent 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  child.  Indeed, 
as  regards  all  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual 
child,  the  mother  is  the  most  suitable  student.  She 
alone  can  know  all  the  circumstances  of  heredity, 
she  alone  can  study  the  minute  effects  of  environ- 
ment, she  alone  understands  the  subtle  play  of  in- 
fluence. Again,  the  ignorant  folly  of  mothers  to 
whom  their  children  are  for  a  time  incumbrances, 
then  play-things,  then  a  mere  source  of  fret  and 
worry  cannot  excite  too  much  horror  and  pity. 
The  utter  absence  of  any  training  until  the  child 
has  already  formed  bad  habits  enough  to  wreck  his 
life  and  then  a  weak,  vacillating,  fretful  system  of 
protests  and  attempted  coercions  would  be  impos- 
sible to  the  mother  who  had  intelligently  studied 
her  child.  In  view  of  the  impressionable  nature  of 
the  child,  his  suggestibility,  his  tendency  to  imita- 
tion, one  wonders  how  the  average  boy  or  girl 
escapes  utter  shipwreck.  A  student  of  children 
tells  us  that  one  day,  as  she  was  looking  at  the 
soft,  feathery  masses  of  new  fallen  snow  on  her 
window  sill  she  saw  a  withered  leaf  become  de- 
tached from  the  twig  which  had  held  it  and  flutter 
slowly  downward.  Gently,  with  spirit-like  touch, 
it  lay  on  the  pure  white  surface.  A  moment  more 
and  the  wind  had  whirled  it  away,  but  where  it  had 
lain  there  was  a  distinct  impress  of  outline  and 
veining  as  minute  as  the  leaf  itself  And  then  she 
thought  so  our  words,  our  actions,  the  very  e.x- 
pression  of  our  faces  flutter  down  on  the  plastic 
mind  of  a  little  child,  especially  in  the  period  when 
suggestion  and  imitation  are  most  active.  Care- 
lessly, lightly,  we  drop  them  and  the  impress  they 
make  is  left  to  harden,  harden  slowly  until  it  is  an 
inalienable  part  of  the  child's  mental  content. 
Would  the  mother  who  knows  the  principles  of  sug- 
gestion and  imitation  and  shapes  her  child's  life 
accordingly  be  no  more  potent  a  factor  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  character  than  one  who  heedlessly 
exposes  the  white  soul  to  any  stray  leaf  of  influ- 
ence that  may  come.' 

Of  course,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  view  of 
so  important  a  work,  both  mother  and  teacher  need 
training.  With  certain  exceptions,  the  popular 
idea  of  the  importance  of  training  for  professions 
has  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  dignity.  Long  af- 
ter it  became  necessary  for  mechanics  to  be  appren- 
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ticed  and  trained  before  being  allowed  to  practice 
their  handicraft,  physicians  were  entirely  un- 
trained. Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  idea  of  profes- 
sional training  had  already  been  extended  to  law- 
\ers,  engineers,  preaches  and  do;tors,  it  was  still 
not  thought  necessary  for  teachers.  Even  to-da\-, 
when  there  is  a  partial  theoretical  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  training  for  teachers,  the  number 
of  trained  teachers,  especially  in  our  southern  coun- 
try, is  lamentably  small.  Men  and  women  who 
would  shrink  in  horror  from  entrusting  the  bodies 
of  their  children  to  a  doctor  who  knows  nothing  of 
physiolog)'  or  anatom_\-,  however  much  he  may 
know  of  the  composition  of  drugs,  yet  unhesita- 
tingly commit  the  minds  of  their  children  to  peo- 
ple who,  however  well  they  may  be  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  French  and  music,  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  Gentlemen  who 
would  not  think  of  employing  unskilled  hands  to 
make  their  hats  or  their  boots,  simply  because  the 
maker  happens  to  know  something  of  leather  or 
silks  or  wools,  yet  give  over  the  building  of  their 
children's  characters  to  utterly  untrained,  inexper- 
ienced, unskilled  men  and  women  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  those  men  and  women  have  a 
showy,  superficial  knowledge  of  one  of  two  of  the 
instrumentsofeducation.  The  profoundestknowl- 
edge  of  the  mere  mechanism  of  tools  never  yet  en- 
abled a  man  to  make  a  Venetian  cabinet,  and  if  he 
learned  to  make  a  beautiful  one,  after  long  years 
of  unguided  practice,  he,  perhaps,  would  be  entirely 
unwilling  to  state  how  many  cabinets  he  had  spoiled 
in  the  making,  just  as  the  oculist,  who  had  become 
skilful  without  professional  training,  said  he  did 
not  know  how  man)-  dozens  of  living  eye  she  had 
destroyed  in  the  learning.  When  the  time  comes 
— as  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization  it  must 
— that  no  man  or  woman  can  enter  the  teaching 
profession  who  has  not  in  addition  to  the  college 
training,  which  should  be  the  first  indispensible 
prerequisite,  a  thorough  professional  training  both 
psychological  and  pedagogical,  we  shall  have  the 
most  essential  element  in  the  schools,  at  least,  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  a  scientific  paidology,  which 
will  ultimately  itself  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
professional  training  of  every  teacher. 

But  if  the  training  of  the  teacher  is  important, 
that  of  the  mother  is  much  more  so.  John  Brisben 
Walker  has  recently  advocated  the  profession  of 
motherhood.  He  meant  nothing  brutal,  but  only 
to  magnify  the  office.  The  crowning  contradiction 
in  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  as- 


sert, emphatically,  as  our  most  conservative  men 
and  women  are  asserting,  that  the  fittest  occupa- 
tion for  a  woman  is  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  and 
then  to  educate  her — if,  indeed,  it  is  thought  worth 
while  to  educate  her  at  all — to  entertain  and  amuse 
societ}'.  We  assign  to  her  the  most  solemn  and 
important  duty  possible  to  a  human  being — we  say 
she  must  fee  the  author  of  life — she  must  bring  an 
immortal  soul  to  consciousness  and  train  it  for  tre- 
mendous destinies,  but  we  think  her  chief  knowl- 
edge should  be  how  to  dress  prettily,  to  look  at- 
tractive, and  to  please  men. 

George  Eliot,  you  remember,  wonders  whether 
those  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  with  the  blonde  faces 
and  somewhat  stupid  expression,  kept  their  pla- 
cidity undisturbed,  when  their  strong-limbed, 
strong-willed  boys  got  a  little  too  old  to  do  with- 
out clothes.  She  thinks  they  must  have  been  given 
to  feeble  remonstrance,  getting  more  and  more 
peevish  as  it  became  less  and  less  effectual.  Obser- 
vant men  and  women  since  her  time  have  won- 
dered, too.  Woman  is  to  be  wife  and  mother,  but 
instead  of  the  biology,  psychology,  ethics  and  soci- 
ology which  might  have  enabled  her,  first,  to  choose 
rightly  her  husband,  and,  second,  to  see  that  her 
son  is  strong  and  healthy  and  beautiful,  just  as  ev- 
er}- child  that  is  born  into  the  world  has  a  right  to 
be,  and,  lastly,  to  understand,  control  and  guide  in 
right  paths  this  soul  which  she  has  no  right  to  al- 
low to  be  a  mere  stumbler  on  this  rocky  coast  of 
woe,  she  learns  much  so-called  music  and  a  pre- 
tense at  art:  she  learns  to  chatter  her  poor  little 
thoughts  in  bad  F"rench,  and  knows  some  things 
about  history  and  literature — just  enough  to  enter- 
tain and  amuse  so-called  society.  She  spends 
much  time  in  learning  to  dance,  and  can  dance  a 
skirt  dance  quite  skilfully;  she  can  act  very  ques- 
tionable parts  in  more  questionable  plays  "just  too 
sweetly  for  anything."  When  we  see  this,  we  won- 
der if  she  sings  and  dances  and  chatters  on  when 
her  son  begins  to  treat  her  worse  than  useless,  be- 
cause utterly  injudicious,  remonstrances  with  affec- 
tionate contempt,  and  if  the  accusing  ghost  of  her 
lost  youth  does  not  haunt  her  when  that  son  rushes 
recklessly  down  the  quickly  sloping  path  of  vice. 
What  a  contrast  she  is  with  the  strong,-  tender, 
wise,  efficient  and  happy  mothers  who  have  had 
careful  preparation  for  their  all-important  work; 
who,  in  addition  to  the  thorough  college  training 
which  they  have  had,  in  some  cases  side  by  side 
with  their  future  husbands,  have  made  a  systematic 
study  of  the   sciences   of  life   and    mind,    together 
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with  their  practical  application,  and  who,  long  be- 
fore the  little  eyes  have  seen  the  light,  have  begun 
the  most  systematic  and  careful  education  of  the 
child — an  education  which  has  been  continued 
without  cessation  until  the  strong-limbed  but  clean- 
souled,  strong  but  right-willed  boy  with  vigorous 
intellect  but  tender  conscience,  with  virile  instincts 
and  a  full  knowledge  of  their  meaning,  but  with  a 
life-record  as  unsullied  as  that  of  his  sister,  has 
gone  forth  to  the  service  of  humanity.  The  ques- 
tion for  educators  and  the  question  I  would  press 
upon  this  honorable  body,  qui.xotic  as  it  may  seem 
to  some,  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  forward 
this  much  needed  reform.  The  thirtieth  century 
historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  probably 
pause  long  over  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in 
that  wonder-working  period  even  fairly  thought- 
ful people  saw  nothing  criminal  in  marriage  between 
a  boy  and  girl,  both  utterly  ignorant  of  any  of  the 
great  principles  which  serve  for  guidance  in  any 
rational  choice  of  husband  or  wife;  that  the  gross 
immodesty  which  then  caused  the  prospective 
bride  to  shrink  from  any  investigation  of  the  fitness 
of  her  betrothed  to  be  the  father  of  her  children 
could  have  been  thought  innocent  or  natural;  that 
while  there  were  institutions  for  the  training  of 
preachers,  doctors,  housekeepers,  cooks,  lawyers, 
engineers,  mechanics,  chemists,  oculists,  pharma- 
cists, farmers,  etc.,  there  was  no  institution  or  de- 
partment or  professor  for  the  training  of  mothers. 
If,  as  we  hope,  the  blossoming  of  the  nineteenth 
century  finds  fruition  in  the  twentieth,  then  in  the 
Mutter-schule  which  will  be  established,  as  well  as 
in  all  schools  and  colleges  and  universities,  we 
shall  find  paidology  a  most  important  department 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 


Bits  of  Poetry." 


J.    p.    McCASKEV    [in    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    MONTHLY] 


A  recent  writer  says  that  in  education  it  is  much 
easier  tdf  work  with  the  intellect  than  with  the 
heart.  "Iti'sthe  place  of  literature  to  affect  the 
heart,  and  literature  is  a  subject  difficult  to  teach 
because  it  deals  with  the  heart.  The  greatest  fac- 
tor in  the  school-room  is  not  the  study  but  the 
teacher.  What  grows  out  of  the  school-room  is 
his  power  of  putting  the  breath  of  life  into  what  he 
teaches.  James  Russell  Lowell  held  that  love  of 
English  literature — love  of  the  language  and  the 
masterpieces  in  it — is  one  of  the  great  factors   in 


character-building.  The  child  who  reads,  who 
loves  books,  should  be  guided  until  he  is,  say,  fif- 
teen years  old.  Then  he  will  want  good  books, 
good  literature."  Fill  his  mind  with  good  so  far 
as  possible,  and  coarse,  bad  things  will  have  little 
attraction  for  him. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says: 
"There  are  bits  of  poetry  in  my  mind  learned  in 
infancy  that  have  stood  by  me  in  keeping  me  true 
to  my  ideas  of  duty  and  life.  Rather  than  lose 
these  I  would  have  missed  all  the  sermons  I  have 
ever  heard."  No  teacher  knows  what  he  or  she  is 
doing  when  living  thoughts  like  these  in  "bits  of 
poetry,"  as  Eliot  calls  them,  are  put  deep  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  This  is  using  the 
memory  for  its  best  and  highest  end,  heart  culture. 
The  immortals  here  speak  to  the  child  by  day  and 
by  night,  tenderly,  lovingly  with  a  wisdom  born  of 
God.  They  reach  out  angel  hands  as  when  upon 
the  earth — hardly  more  angelic  now  than  then — 
and  confiding  childhood,  drawn  by  some  heavenly 
attraction,  puts  its  little  hand  in  theirs  and  walks 
onward  smiling  towards  their  blessed  land. 

Goethe,  the  famous  German  author,  scholar,  and 
thinker,  claimed  that  "it  is  the  daily  duty  of  every 
civilized  person  to  look  upon  a  good  picture,  hear 
a  little  good  music,  and  commit  to  memory  a  few 
words  from  some  reasonable  mind."  The  late 
Frances  E.  Willard,  in  a  recent  and  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  Professor  W.  P.  Jones,  her  first  teacher  in  the 
Woman's  College  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  testifies  to 
the  value  of  this  work  in  her  own  life.  She  says: 
"He  asked  all  of  us  girls  to  form  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting at  least  one  verse  a  day  from  the  best 
poets.  To  assist  us  in  this  he  made  it  a  rule  of  his 
rhetoric  class,  often  cutting  choice  scraps  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  saying,  'Learn  that;  it  will 
be  a  jewel  laid  up  in  the  casket  of  your  mind.' 
Miss  Willard  adds:  "It  became  so  much  a  habit 
with  me  that  I  have  pinned  to  my  dressing-glass 
at  this  moment  a  little  collection  containing  seven 
of  the  best  sonnets  ever  written,  some  of  which  I 
am  committing  to  memory  for  the  first  time,  others 
I  am  recalling  and  making  familiar,  having  learned 
them  long  ago."  The  things  that  profit  ourselves 
are  the  ones  we  should  pass  on  to  others,  that 
they  also  may  have  benefit  in  like  manner.  Why 
not  take  Goethe's  advice  and  adopt  Miss  Willard's 
habit.''  Why  not  adopt  it  along  tvith  ojtr  pupils, 
instead  of  merely  giving  them  good  advice  in  this 
direction,  advice  that  will  be  taken  by  very  few  of 
them.'      Example  is  so  much  better  than  precpet. 
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Let  us,  then,  insure  to  pupils  such  treas- 
ures, that  they  may  be  rich  in  things  immor- 
tal. We  are  appointed  to  be  their  teachers, 
and  we  may  be  held  to  stern  account  for 
our  stewardship.  Let  us  no^  forget  that  "as 
a  man  thinketh  so  is  he;"  that  "the  child  is 
father  to  the  man;"  that  we  have  opportu- 
nity in  part  to  educate  the  child,  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  in  part  responsible  for  the 
education  which  he  receives,  and  for  its 
results  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
man. 

Oh,  that  we  had  little  books  and  big  teach- 
ers !   few  pages  and  much  matter  !   thought 
from  eye  to  eye  and  pulse  from  heart  to 
heart!    Do  you  know  strong  things,  and  can 
you  put  them  hot  from  your  heart  to  theirs, 
as  your  pupils  are  before  or  around   you.' 
Did  you  ever  burn  a  watchspring  in  oxy- 
gen, see  the  brilliant  sparks  fly,  and  find  presently 
that  some  of  this  molten  steel  as  it   scattered   in   a 
shower  of  sparks  was  embedded  deep  in    the   cold 
glass  of  the  vessel  itself.''     It   was   white  hot   as   it 
flew,  burned  into  what  it  fell    upon,   and    was  em-  One  day  last   spring   while    passing  through   an 

bedded  there  to  stay.     Some  one  says  we  read  the      """-ised  field  I  came  to  the  spot  where  a  large  pine 


ited  Sta 

Woodland  Carpenters.     III. 


FLICKER 

From  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  54,  Division  of  Biology,  United  States  Dep.irtment 
of  .\gricultLire. 


T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,    UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLIN.'^. 


tree  had  once  stood.  During  a  storm  some  years 
ago  it  was  broken  by  the  wind  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground;  so  now  only  a  tall  decayed  stump 
is  left  standing.  Up  its  side,  a  little  higher  than 
one  could  reach  with  a  walking-cane,  was  a  round 
hole  about  the  size  of  a  large  apple.  On  the 
ground  beneath  were  many  little  pieces  of  wood, 
which  looked  like  very  small  chips. 

So  some  one  had  been  pecking  a  hole  in  the  old 
dead  tree.  I  tapped  on  the  wood  with  my  knife.     In 
a  moment,  out  of  the  hole  came  a  long  bill,  a  light 
brown  chin  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  which  looked 
The  mere  ancestral  images  of  deeds  in  Plutarch's      sharply  down  at  me  as  if  to  ask  what  business  I  had 


little  books  so  much  that  we  lose  taste  and  power 
for  the  great  books.  So  here.  As  teachers  we  are 
so  much  with  little  parsing  and  spelling  and  arith- 
metic and  reading,  that  we  become  dwarfed  and 
do  not  grow  to  the  grand  proportions  of  worthy 
manhood.  And  our  pupils  grow  more  or  less  like 
unto  ourselves. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


The  state  of  learning  among  us  will  neveramount 
to  much  until  we  have  regular  academical  institu- 
tions.— Archibald  D.  Murphy. 


Westminster  cast  the  seeds  of  the  divine  word 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  than  one,  or  a  few 
thousand  volumes  of  sermons  full  of  true  pulpit  elo- 
quence.— Richter. 


there.  I  tapped  again,  when  out  flew  a  bird  a  little 
larger  than  a  robin.  Its  breast  was  spotted,  a  large 
white  patch  was  plainly  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  its 
back,and  there  was  much  yellow  about  the  wings  and 

tail.     It  was  a  female  flicker,  the  bird  which  people 

Existing  school  buildings  annually  ruin  the  often  call  "yellow-hammer."  This  dead  tree  was 
health  of  thousands  of  children.  This  is  not  the  her  tower,  and  there  high  in  that  upper-room,  which 
utterance  of  a  visionary.  I  am  able  to  prOve  what  she  and  her  mate  had  chiseled  out  with  their  bills, 
I  say.  It  should  be  made  unlawful,  under  severe  was  her  nest.  Lord  and  Lady  Flicker  they  were, 
penalty,  to  erect  or  add  to  any  public  school  house  living  here  in  their  tall  wooden  castle,  safe  from 
that  does  not  conform  to  sanitary  principles  as  to  hawks,  and  weasels,  and  cats.  What  a  cozy  place  it 
light,  ventilation,  heating  and  seating.— ii.r-.S;^/'^;'-  must  be  for  the  little  one's  tucked  away  in  that 
intciidcnt  Kirk  of  Missouri.  grreat  house  with  such  thick  walls  all  around! 


I 


1 
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Another  day  I  came  and  hid  near  the  flickers' 
tower  to  watch  for  the  parent  birds  to  come  home. 
Soon,  with  long  sweeping  bounds,  the  male  came 
racing  through  the  air  and  alighted  near  the  door- 
way of  his  castle.  How  fierce  and  wild  he  looked! 
He  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  the  largest  Wood- 
pecker to  be  found  anywhere  near,  and  that  his 
cousins,  the  Downy  and  the  Sapsucker,  did  not 
have  coats  with  nearly  so  many  colors  as  his.  He 
had  a  long  black  spot  on  each  side  of  his  face,  such 
as  men  call  "side-burns."  And  now  the  ladybird 
came  and  perched  near  her  mate.  She  had  no 
spots  on  her  face,  but,  like  her  mate,  had  a  patch  of 
red  across  the  back  of  her  head,  as  though  it  were 
her  hood  which  had  almost  slipped  off  backwards. 

How  oddly  they  acted!  Each  bowed  and  bobbed 
to  the  other  all  around  the  tree,  and  said  many 
things  I  did  not  understand.  "  Yii'cah,  yu'cah"v^3iS 
what  they  seemed  to  say  most.  After  a  little  the 
mother  bird  went  to  feed  the  young.  She  looked 
into  the  room  where  the  little  ones  were  and  opened 
her  bill.  A  baby  bird  reached  up  and,  putting  its 
bill  well  within  its  mother's  mouth,  received  its  food 
from  her  throat.* 

I  wished  to  see  the  nest  in  which  the  young 
flickers  were  raised.  So,  late  in  the  summer,  after 
they  had  grown  up 
and  flown  far  away 
over  the  fields,  I  cut 
down  the  old  stump 
and  .split  it  open. 
Here  is  a  rough 
sketch  I  made  of  the 
flickers'  nursery. 

On  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  was  a  thick 
carpet  of  very  fine 
•chips  and  the  walls 
were  much  scarred 
by  the  climbing  in 
and  out  of  many 
claws. 

The  flicker  is  more 
of  a  ground  bird  than 
any  other  of  our 
woodpeckers.  He  is 
fond  of  digging  in  the 
fields  and  pastures 
for  grubs  .and  earth- 
worms.  Often  he  will  a  flicker's  nuksekv. 


*The  flicker  feeds  its  young  by  regurgitation,  as  do  also  pigeons, 
herons,  humming-birds,  and  some  others. 


attack  ant-hills  as  well,  spading  the  nests  out  with 
his  powerful  bill,  and  eating  the  ants  and  their  lar- 
vae in  large  numbers.  Different  kinds  of  fruit  and 
berries,  such  as  cherries,  mulberries  and  wild  grapes, 
add  variety  to  his  bill  of  fare.  In  the  early  winter, 
when  other  fruit  is  scarce,  he  enjoys  a  few  persim- 
mons now  and  then  for  his  dessert.  But  his  bread 
of  life  is  ants,  and  he  has  been  known  to  eat  as 
many  as  3,000  at  a  single  meal. 

From  five  to  seven  white  eggs  are  the  usual 
number  laid  in  a  nest.  By  taking  all  the  eggs 
but  one,  however,  flickers  have  been  known  to  lay 
one  Ggg  a  day  for  a  long  time,  as  does  a  chicken. 
One  in  Massachusetts  once  laid  71  eggs  in  73  days. 

During  the  heavy  snow  in  February  many  of  the 
birds  became  very  hungry,  because  the  most  of  their 
food  was  covered  up.  One  day  a  flicker  came  into 
my  neighbor's  house  through  a  crack  above  the 
window  and  pecked  around  over  the  shelves  and 
chairs,  hunting  for  something  to  eat.  After  that 
the  good  man  fed  the  birds  with  crumbs,  and  seeds, 
and  suet  in  his  backyard  every  day  while  the  snow 
lasted. 

Let  pupils  answer  each  of  these  questions  with  an  oral 
sentence,  then  let  the  teacher  write  the  questions  on  the 
black-board  and  have  pupils  write  answers  to  them. 

What  is  another  name  for  the  yellow-hammer? 

Where  does  the  yellow-hammer  build  its  nest? 

How  does  it  feed  its  young? 

What  kind  of  food  does  it  like  ? 

What  kind  of  food  does  it  like  best? 

How  many  eggs  does  the  yellow-hammer  generally  lay  ? 

If  you  trike  from  the  nest  all  but  one  egg  what  will  happen  ? 

Copy  the  following  on  slates  and  fill  in  blanks  with  proper 
words: 

The  yellow-hammer  is  a than  a  robin. 

It  has  a  bill,  eyes,  chin,  a  . — -  patch  on  its 

head,  a breast,  a on  its  back,  and  

wings  and  tail. 


From  the  fleeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  21-23. 

State  Superintendent  E.  B.  Prettyman,  of  Mary- 
land, reviewed  the  history  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  its  relation  to  education  in 
all  the  states  formed  from  these  lands.  The  older 
states  received  one  section  from  every  town- 
ship for  the  support  of  their  public  schools,  and  the 
newer  states,  beginning  with  California,  two  sec- 
tionions  from  each  township. ,;,  These  grants  have 
added  immense  sums  to  the  school  funds  of  these 
states,  enabling    them    to  establish    and  maintain 
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more  efficient  schools  than  the  original  states  and 
with  less  taxation.  But  large  portions  of  these 
lands,  all  east  of  the  Mississippi,  originally  belonged 
to  one  or  another  of  the  thirteen  states;  and  all  of 
the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  to  the 
states  in  common.  Therefore,  justice  demands 
that  the  original  states  should  share  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  as  much  as 
have  the  states  formed  from  them.  The  state 
board  of  education  of  Maryland  has  appointed  a 
committee,  with  Governor  Lowndes  as  chairman, 
to  present  to  congress  the  claims  of  the  state  loan 
equitable  share  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

Other  states  that  have  received  none  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  public  schools  should  take  similar 
action,  and  the  National  Educational  Association 
should  use  its  influence  with  congress  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislation.  The  600,000, oco  acres  of 
public  lands  still  belonging  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  masses  in  all  the  states.  This 
is  not  asked  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice. 

[This  is  an  important  matter,  and  might  well  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  proper  authorities 
in  all  the  older  states.  The  states  that  received 
only  one  section  from  each  township  are  already 
moving  to  be  made  equal  with  the  newer  states 
that  have  received  two. — Ed.] 


Superintendent  Sherman  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  discussed  the  relation  of  public  libraries  to 
the  schools;  and  in  the  discussion  that  followed  his 
paper  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
control  of  libraries  by  the  board  of  education  and 
not  by  the  municipality.  There  should  be  a  close 
connection  between  the  library  and  the  school,  and 
the  library  should  extend  and  continue  the  work  of 
the  school. 

We  educate  the  child  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  just  about 
to  begin  to  think.  Then  we  stop.  But  is  it  not  the  educa- 
tion received  after  the  student  begins  to  think  that  is  of  most 
importance  to  the  state?.  It  is  the  thoughtful  study  that  makes 
the  good  citizen,  the  good  husband  or  wife,  the  efficient  work- 
man and  the  desirable  neighbor.  It  is  the  study  after  leaving 
primary  schools  and  colleges  that  counts  most  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  because  this  class  of  study  is  done  understandingly  and 
usually  with  a  direct  end^in  view.  Why  should  the  state  o-o 
forward  just  to  this  point  and  then  suddenly  drop  the  student 
upon  his  own  resources?  Why  should  not  every  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  improve  be  provided  with  needed  facil- 


ities and  so  encouraged  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness 
to  the  state?  The  opportunities  for  after-school  education  are 
business  relations  and  associations  with  one's  fellows,  which, 
while  powerful  factors,  are  not  always  helpful  ones.  The 
public  library  can  do  more  than  any  other  agency.  The 
public  library  should  be  the  educational  center  of  the  town. 
Public  libraries  are  not  chiefly  for  scholars,  but  to  train  people 
to  love  good  literature,  to  read  good  books  and  to  learn  tO' 
think  for  themselves.  Children  must  be  taught  what  a  library 
is  and  how  to  use  it.  They  can  no  more  be  left  to  get  their 
knowledge  of  literature  without  assistance  than  knowledge  of 
science  or  mathematics  The  school  trains  for  a  few  years  , 
the  library  for  a  lifetime;  but  the  school  determines,  or  may 
determine,  hnw  the  library  will  be  used. 


Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis: 

The  teacher  who  does  not  love  childhood  has  erred  in  _ 
choosing  her  vocation.  The  presence  of  a  fault-findingteacher 
is  a  calamity  to  a  school  and  a  misfortune  to  a  school  system. 
The  teacher  adjusts  herself  to  the  ways  of  childhood  in  ordir 
that  the  child  may  adjust  himself  quickly  and  willingly  to  the 
demands  of  education.  Her  vocation  requires  a  constant 
compromise  with  the  natural  frailty  and  the  infirmities  of 
child  nature,  but  there  must  be  no  school-room  work,  except 
teaching  the  good  and  true,  in  regard  to  valid  and  lasting 
results  in  discipline  and  instruction.  Every  moment  of  the 
school  time  of  the  pupil  should  be  utilized  to  best  advantage. 


George  H.  Martin,  of  Boston,  on  unseen  forces 
in  character  building: 

Character  grows  from  within  and  every  man  is  a  self-made 
man.  Very  early  the  child  fashions  an  ideal  of  his  future  self. 
To  realize  this  self  becomes  the  work  of  life.  The  unrealized 
self  is  the  unseen  but  all-powerful  force  that  brings  into  sul> 
jection  the  will,  guides  the  conduct  and  determines  the  char- 
acter. 

The  soul  forms  its  ideal  from  materials  at  hand.  The  ele- 
mental psychology  of  all  character  making  is  summed  up  ia 
four  simple  sentences:   I  see,  I  like,  I  wish  I  were,  I  will  be. 

The  child  naturally -learns  to  admire  the  character  of  those 
whom  he  loves — primarily  what  they  are— but  he  comes  also 
to  admire  what  they  admire.  Books  furnish  abundant  mate- 
rial for  these  ideals. 

The  schools  have  opportunity  to  aid  in  character  making  by 
their  teaching  of  history  and  literature. 

Besides  this  influence  of  their  teaching,  teachers  do  more 
by  what  they  are.  The  public  school  teachers  are  doing  more 
to  help  in  forming  ideals  of  wonhy  life  than  all  other  agencies 
combined. 

.  This  is  also  the  mission  of  the  church,  to  hold  before  the 
mind  of  the  young  the  ideal  of  the  divine  life  as  the  ideal  of 
all  ideals,  that  life  of  which  all  noble  and  virtuous  and  self- 
sacrificing  human  lives  are  but  faint  reflections. 

Only  when  the  mighty  forces  that  make  for  education  unite 
in  placing  upon  the  most  conspicuous  pedestal  in  the  gallery 
of  human  virtues  the  divine  ideal  of  service,  will  these  prob- 
lems be  in  a  way  to  be  solved.      This  only  can  purifj^politics 
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at  home  and  guide  to  wise  and  beneficent  issues  our  expand- 
ing politics  abroad.  This  only  can  allay  the  warring  passions 
of  employers  and  employed,  and  make  the  opulent  and  the 
vagrant  co-operative.  This  only  can  sweeten  city  life  now 
cursed  with  the  tenement  house,  the  sweat-shop  and  the  slum. 
So  far  as  the  co-operative  forces  succeed  in  helping  .any 
child  or  youth  to  fashion  a  self-ideal  which  shall  fit  the  new 
and  larger  and  more  inexorable  social  demands,  so  far  will 
they  have  fitted  him  to  survive,  and  will  have  brought  into  a 
little  clearer  vision  "That  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves." 


The  Country  School  Teacher.* 


SUPERINTENDENT   J.    H.    PHILLIPS,  BIRMINGHAM,   ALA. 


1 


Prof.  Arnold  Thompkin.s,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois: 

Education  has  its  own  single,  central  principle  which  orders 
all  the  details  of  the  complex  process  into  a  unified  and  har- 
monious whole,  and  the  principle  is  self-activity. 

Conscious  self-activity  is  the  ultimate  retreat  of  self  con- 
sciousness; and  from  this  single  truth  springs  everything 
within  the  realm  of  human  thought  and  action.  The  whole  of 
man's  life  is  but  a  succession  of  new  births,  in  each  of  which 
he  discerns  deeper  realities  in  his  own  soul.  There  can  be  no 
successful  school  management  without  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  is  the  pupil's  own  ideal,  adopted  as  more 
efficient  means  of  the  pupil's  development. 


Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education: 

Substitute  work  is  a  strong  help  for  the  novice  teacher. 
The  placing  of  inefficient  teachers  on  the  substitute  list  has 
cured  many,  and  made  efficient  teachers.  The  mere  change 
of  schools  often  obviates  many  big  difficulties.  Transfer  of 
pupils  will  solve  nearly  95  percent  of  poor  discipline.  Weekly 
meetings  of  teachers  with  superintendent  are  great  helps  in 
management.  The  institution  of  progressive  courses  in 
science  and  art  tend  largely  to  relieve  teachers  of  that  ped- 
antry which  has  been  termed  teachers'  cramp. 


Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio: 

The  city  superintendent  should  be  allowed  to  select  his 
teachers  and  have  choice  of  teaching  appliances.  No  super- 
intendent who  has  the  appointment  of  teachers  should  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners  that  has  the  duty  of 
licensing  teachers. 


Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Worcester,  Mass.: 
The  high  school  is  unfortunate  in  trying  to  imitate  colleges. 
Pupils  in  the  high  school  are  allowed  to  take  up  or  lay  down 
a  branch  of  study  at  will.  If  only  courage  were  not  lacking 
the  high  schools  would  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting  their 
independence  and  in  giving  their  courses  of  study  a  logical 
relation  to  what  precedes  rather  than  to  what  follows — a 
condition  of  things  demanded  alike  by  reason  and  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  schools. 


Commonplace  as  this  subject  may  seem  to  many,  it  is  never- 
theless an  important  one  In  recent  educational  literature  the 
rural  school  has  been  accorded  such  distinction,  that  it  is 
now  designated  as  a  problem,  and  the  country  teacher  is  the 
key  to  its  solution.  The  country  school  is  an  important  factor 
in  our  American  civilization,  and  is  practically  the  basis  of 
our  government;  the  true  measure  of  progress  in  the  commer- 
cial and  social  economy  of  the  nation  is  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  our  rural  population. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  depends  largely  upon  the  coun- 
try; the  population  of  the  city  is  continually  recuperated  from 
the  rural  community,  a  steady  stream  flows  from  the  country 
to  swell  the  population  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Whatever  of 
life  and  of  moral  power  we  would  put  into  our  cities,  we  should 
first  put  into  the  country  school,  just  as  the  wise  farmer  en- 
riches the  valleys  by  first  fertilizing  the  slopes  and  hillsides  of 
his  farm.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  south  to-day  are  found  in  the  country 
school,  and  the  destiny  of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
try teacher.  The  rural  school  problem  and  all  that  it  involves 
has  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
twelve  that  at  this  time  little  if  any  interest  remains  to  be  added, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion seems  as  remote  as  ever.  We  may  theorize  and  speculate 
with  regard  to  the  ideal  country  school  and  the  model  country 
teacher,  but  the  cold  facts  of  experience  are  stubborn,  and  the 
actual  conditions  of  rural  life  change  but  slowly. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  shall  consider  the  subject  under  two 
general  subdivisions. 

First- -The  essential  elements  of  power  and  usefulness  in  the 
equipment  of  the  country  teachers,  and 

Second — Some  conditions  of  highest  efficiency  that  should 
be  provided  by  his  environment. 

What  should  constitute  the  equipment  of  a  country  teacher? 
What  special  elements  of  power  or  skill  do  the  conditions  of 
of  the  rural  school  demand?  The  committee  of  twelve  based 
its  recommendations  upon  the  supposition  that  a  reasonable 
equipment  ought  to  embrace  these  three  particulars: 

First--A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elementary 
branches;  whatever  the  teacher  attempts  to  teach,  that  he  him- 
self must  know. 

Second — A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  school  management,  and  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  educaticn. 

Third— Some  practice  in  actual  school  work  under  expert 
direction. 

A  certain  amount  of  academic  training  is  recognized  as 
essential.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  common  school  branch- 
es and  skill  in  handhng  the  primary  instruments  of  education 
are  recognized  as  fundamental  in  the  equipment  of  the  teach- 
er. In  addition  to  this,  some  special  training  along  profes- 
sional lines,  some  knowledge  of  educational  methods  and 
history  and  some  skill  in  the  art  he  proposes  to  practice  are 
universally  recognized  as  essential.  He  should  be  informed 
with  regard  to  the  great  educational  movements  of  his  time 
*  Bead  before  the  Southern  BducatlODal  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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and  should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  current  literature 
of  his  profession. 

Theoretically  these  constitute  the  minimum  of  requirement 
common  to  all  teachers  in  city  orcountry.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever this  minimum  requirement  is  still  ideal  rather  than  actual. 
Accurate  scholarship  in  the  elementary  branches  is  admitted 
to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  the  teacher's  preparation; 
but  the  low  standard  of  examination,  and  the  flexible  conditions 
of  licensing  teachers  in  many  states  render  even  this  element 
rare  and  uncertain. 

As  to  professional  training, the  committee  of  twelve, after  care- 
ful investigation,  discovered  that  even  in  the  most  progressive 
states  of  the  union  but  a  small  percent,  of  the  country  teachers 
had  received  any  adequate  preparation.  Taking  the  southern 
states  as  a  whole, it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  less  than  lo  per  cent. 
of  our  country  teachers  have  had  any  definite,  systematic, 
professional  training  before  entering  the  schoolroom. 

Notwithstanding  the  development  of  normal  schools  and 
other  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  their  influence 
has  failed  to  reach  down  into  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply 
of  rural  teachers.  The  normal  school  was  originally  designed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools,  but  its  products  have  been  almost  uniformly  diverted 
to  the  towns  and  villages.  That  the  normal  school  has  failed  to 
accomplish  the  original  purpose  of  its  establishment  is  not  due 
entirely  to  the  normal  school,  but  to  conditions  beyond  its  con- 
trol, and  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand 

The  elements  of  fitness  and  power  thus  far  enumerated  as 
the  minimum  equipment  for  the  country  teacher  are  practic- 
ally identical  with  those  required  of  the  city  teacher.  May 
there  not  be  an  additional  element,  hitherto  ignored  in  the 
preparation  of  the  country  teacher,  demanded  by  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life  ?  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
country  teacher  should  supplement  the  equipment  already 
described  with  some  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  rural  conditions. 

To  the  country  child  and  the  country  community  the  work 
of  the  school  is  usually  something  remote  and  foreign,  the  in- 
struction has  few  points  of  contact  with  the  facts  of  the 
child's  experience.  Pupils  and  parents  in  the  country  too  of- 
ten regard  the  teacher  with  contempt  and  ridicule  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  practical  concerns  of  rural  life.  He 
may  be  versed  in  book  knowledge,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  real  life  of  the  community.  Is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
country  school  almost  exclusively  urban  in  its  subject  matter 
and  based  upon  the  conditions  of  urban  life?  Is  not  tlie 
ideal  placed  before  the  country  boys  and  girls  an  urban  ideal, 
out  of  harmony  with  their  daily  experience  and  natural  en- 
vironment? Dissatisfaction  with  his  home  life  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  boy's  progress  in  school ;  to  educate  the 
country  children  is  to  transport  their,  into  the  city;  the  towns 
and  cities  are  to-day  congested  with  country-bred  lads  who 
have  abandoned  the  farm  to  become  clerks  and  salesmen. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  so  relate  the  occupations  and 
products  of  rural  life  to  the  work  of  the  school,  that  the  facts 
of  experience  maybe  utilized  as  the  means  of  instruction  ? 
Our  text  books  are  largely  based  on  the  conditions  of  cit\ 
life  ;   we  need  text  books    in  our  country  schools  on  element- 


ary science  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  on  arithmetic ; 
on  farming  and  stock-raising,  as  well  as  on  geography  ;  oil 
soils,  grains  and  grasses,  as  well  as  on  grammar  and  history. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  text  books  adapted  to  country 
schools ;  those  we  have  too  often  represent  the  country 
merely  as  a  place  fit  for  picnic  excursions  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions during  the  holidays.  We  must  exalt  and  dignify  rural 
life  through  the  country  school.  I  would  not  have  the 
country  boy  ignorant  of  city  life,  but  1  would  have  him  first 
familiar  with  his  own  ;  I  would  have  him  educated  in  and 
through  rural  life,  if  possible;  but  I  would  not  have  him  edu- 
cated out  of  it. 

The  teacher  who  can  reveal  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  the  mystery  of  fruit  and  flower,  of  soils  and  grains 
and  grasses — the  teacher  who  can  exalt  and  dignify  the  com- 
monplaces of  rural  life,  and  make  them  fruitful  to  the  com- 
munity— such  a  teacher  will  inspire  the  respect  of  pupil  and 
patron,  develop  higher  ideals  of  labor,  and  exalt  and  dignify 
rural  life.  The  farm  may  become  the  center  of  education  to 
the  country  child  as  urban  life  is  to  the  city  child.  As  has 
been  well  said,  "  The  city  aud  the  country  express  the  equa- 
tion of  life  ;  a  weakness  in  one  member  means  the  ruin  of 
both.  Each  must  supplement  the  other,  and  both  must  be 
preserved." 

The  addition  of  this  element  of  power  and  usefulness  to 
the  equipment  of  the  country  teacher  is  not  an  origmal  or 
impractical  conception.  The  school  garden  has  been  for 
years  an  important  adjunct  of  the  country  school  in  several 
European  countries.  In  the  normal  schools  of  France  there 
is  a  course  of  agriculture  for  men  and  of  horticulture  for  wo- 
men. The  improvement  of  farm  life  and  the  increase  of 
profit  from  farm  products,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
rural  school,  are  there  recognized  as  substantial  evidences  of 
the  power  of  the  country  teacher. 

The  status  of  the  country,  teacher,  however,  depends  very 
largely  upon  certain  conditions  that  are  variable  and  beyond 
his  immediate  control. 

First — There  must  exist  in  our  rural  communities  a  discrim- 
inating public  sentiment.  Too  often  in  the  country  district 
there  is  no  deinand  for  special  training,  and  no. appreciation 
of  professional  skill  ;  too  often  the  introduction  of  new  ideas 
and  methods  is  met  with  suspicion.  When  the  people  are 
educated  as  to  the  importance  of  employing  only  trained 
teachers  for  their  schools,  a  primary  condition  of  efficiency 
will  be  supplied. 

Second — There  must  be  adequate  remuneration  and  longer 
school  terms. 

When  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  shall  demand  ade- 
quate preparation  in  the  teacher,  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
will  be  raised  to  such  a  figure  as  will  justify  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  preparation,  and  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  ru- 
ral schools  will  be  materially  advanced.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  one  who  has  spent  years  in  acquiring  an  academic 
education  and  two  or  three  years  additional  in  a  normal 
school,  to  teach  at  a  salary  scarcely  more  than  that  of  a  day 
laborer,  for  only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  With  proper  re- 
muneration and  longer  terms,  teachers  would  remain  in  ser- 
vice longer,  and  the  state  would  get  the  benefit  of  their  ac- 
cumulated experience. 
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At  present  the  majority  of  our  country  teachers  are  young 
men  and  young  women,  or  rather  boys  and  girls— who  have 
managed  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  without  any 
definite  aim  beyond  that  of  drawing  their  meager  salaries. 
There  are  few  incentives  to  remain  in  the  work  long  ;  the 
average  life  of  the  teacher  in  the  United  States  is  only  about 
three  years.  I  have  known  but  few  who  began  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  country  teachers  for  life.  Teaching  is  gen- 
erally a  stepping  stone  to  something  else ;  this  is  true.  Still, 
if- we  eliminate  the  "  stepping  stone  "  idea,  there  would  be 
very  few  country  teachers.  But  how  many  of  us  would  dare 
condemn?  By  means  of  this  same  stepping  stone  many 
have  stepped  into  college  presidencies  and  gubernatorial 
chairs.  Take  away  this  "stepping  stone"  and  you  take 
away  our  best  lawyers,  doctors,  and  preachers.  The  country 
school  has  proved  a  stepping  stone  even  to  the  White  House, 
in  several  instances  besides  that  of  the  present  incumbent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  great  men  in  our 
country  who  have  not  been  country  school  teachers. 

Third — Efficient  supervision. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  influence  that  can  affect  the  teach- 
ers now  in  service  is  that  of  an  efficient  and  progressive 
county  superintendent.  The  teaching  force  of  many  a  city 
has  been  energized  through  the  influence  of  a  live  superin- 
tendent ;  the  schools  of  an  entire  county  have  been  known 
to  be  renovated  in  four  years  through  the  agency  of  an  active 
superintendent  who  had  tact  and  capacity  for  leadership. 
The  country  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  stirred  to  great 
achievments  when  the  county  superintendent  is  a  time-server 
and  politician,  or  a  man  too  timid  to  take  any  step  in  the  line 
of  progress. 

A  county  superintendent  who  cannot  lead  and  instruct  his 
teachers  is  not  calculated  to  build  up  the  country  schools. 
Under  such  supervision  the  ignorant  teachers  remain  as  they 
are,  and  the  wide-awake  prefer  a  change  of  profession  to 
stagnation. 

Fourth — A  properly  adjusted  system  of  examination  and 
certifica-tion. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  state  system  of  examination, 
with  a  definite  standard  for  professional  certification.  The 
certificates  granted  should  be  graded  as  to  the  range  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  not  as  to  the  length  of  validity.  A  one 
year  teacher  should  have  no  more  consideration  than  a  one- 
year  physician.  In  addition  to  this,  the  grading  of  the  cer- 
tificate should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  contin- 
ued progress. 

Besides,  this  examination  system  should  include  county  super- 
intendents and  should  apply  to  all  teachers,  whether  in  state  or 
private  schools.  Until  this  is  done,  teaching,  in  its  relation  to 
the  state  and  the  people,  will  lack  the  dignity  and  character 
essential  to  a  recognized  profession  ;  at  present  any  quack 
may  start  a  school  and  enroll  himself  as  a  teacher,  though  he 
may  have  failed  in  every  other  calling.  The  wholesome  ef- 
fect of  forbidding  any  person  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  or  to 
practice  law  for  pay,  without  some  form  of  legal  recognition, 
is  evident.  The  same  restrictions  should  apply  to  those  who 
deal  with  the  minds  of  our  children.  Teachers  of  private 
schools  can  urge  no  valid  objection  to  the  plan,  as  it  must  ul- 


timately inure  to  the    benefit    of  the  worthy    and    qualified, 
whether  in  private  or  public  schools. 

Fifth — Centralization  of  school  authority. 

A  concensus  of  opinion,  based  upon  experience  in  all  the 
states  of  the  union,  establishes  the  township  or  county,  in 
preference  to  the  district,  as  the  unit  of  school  administra- 
tion most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  country  school 
The  teacher  should  not  be  employed  by  the  school  district, 
but  assigned  by  a  central  board  or  other  authority,  leaving 
the  district  the  right  to  appeal.  Such  a  board  could  assign 
to  each  district  the  teacher  best  adapted  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions ;  the  school  and  the  teacher  would  thus  be  protected 
from  the  disastrous  neighborhood  convulsions  which  are  apt 
to  prevail  under  the  district  plan. 

At  the  risk  of  having  my  democracy  challenged,  I  contend 
that  absolute  "home  rule"  is  ruinous  to  the  country  school, 
and  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
country  teacher.  State  Superintendent  Kirk  says  that  in 
Missouri  the  operation  of  the  district  plan  is  "  home  rule 
gone  to  seed,"  and  this  verdict  is  confirmed  by  experience 
and  observation  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sixth — The  concentration  of  means  and  eftbrt  by  combin- 
ing, wherever  possible,  several  small  schools  into  a  larger 
unit. 

Two  years  ago,  in  an  address  to  this  association,  I  used  the 
following  language,  and  time  strengthens  the  position  then 
taken  : 

"The  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our  rural 
schools  are  a  sparse  population,  small  schools,  poor  buildings 
and  poor  teachers.  In  some  sections  these  difficulties  are 
largely  overcome.  One  central  school  is  established  for  the 
entire  township,  giving  the  children  all  the  advantages  of 
urban  life.  The  money  that  would  have  been  expended  in 
building  and  equipping  a  dozen  small  schools  is  more  than 
ample  to  provide  one  elegant  building  with  an  adequate 
equipment  and  the  best  teaching  ability  for  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and,  in  addition,  to  provide  conveyance  at 
public  expense  for  those  who  live  beyond  walking  distance 
from  the  school.  Many  believe  that  in  the  extension  of  this 
movement  lies  the  key  to  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
country  school.  The  isolation  and  segregation  of  rural  life, 
by  means  of  this  concentration,  will  yield  to  wholesome  asso- 
ciation and  to  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  developed  by 
contact  with  large  numbers. 

"  With  us  in  the  South,  sparse  population  and  impassable 
roads  will  prevent  the  extei.sive  adoption  of  such  a  plan  for 
many  years.  It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  concentra- 
tion is  highly  desirable;  we  have  too  many  small  country 
schools,  too  much  diff'usion  of  funds  and  of  educative  power, 
and,  often,  too  meager  results  to  justify  the  expenditure." 

The  country  teacher  in  the  South  to-day  needs  a  better 
equipment,  consisting  of  ( i )  higher  scholastic  attainment,  (2) 
professional  training  and  (3)  some  specific  preparation  to 
meet  the  peculiar  demands  of  rural  life.  To  make  this 
equipment  possible  and  practical,  the  state  and  the  commun- 
ity must  provide  certain  working  conditions,  consisting  in  (1) 
a  more  enlightened  public  sentiment,  (2)  adequate  remuner- 
ation, (3)  skilled  supervision,  (4)  a  practical  system  of  state 
examination  and  certification  which  shall  apply  to  county  su- 
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perintendents  and  all  teachers,  whether  in  public  or  private 
schools,  (5)  the  concentration  of  small  schools  into  larger 
units. 

But  while  we  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  country  teacher  by  establishing  conditions  that  are  more 
favorable  to  his  work,  we  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  has  not  done,  and  is  not  now  doing  in  many  instances, 
a  noble  work.  There  is  many  a  country  school,  small,  strug- 
gling and  solitary,  far  from  th3  madding  crowd,  guiltless 
alike  of  the  methods  and  facilities  of  modern  scholastic  en- 
vironment, in  which  manhood  and  womanhood  uf  a  superior 
type  are  developed,  under  the  simple  tutelage  of  a  teacher, 
who  though  dead,  perhaps,  to  syntax  and  quadratics,  science 
and  pedagogics,  is  yet  alive  to  truth,  honor  and  duty. 


The  Work  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 


M     ELSWORTH    MERIAM,     PRINCIP.^L    HIGH    SCHOOL,    WHIT- 
TIER,    N.  C. 


Efficiency  in  school  and  church  work  is  closely 
related  to  the  effort  put  forth  in  any  community  in 
behalf  of  its  own  school  and  church.  Local,  self- 
imposed  taxation,  or  voluntary  offerings,  accom- 
plish much  more  than  equal  sums  furnished  by  the 
state  treasury,  or  otherwise  secured  from  abroad. 
Were  it  possible,  so  far  as  the  recipients  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  much  better  were  there  no  edu- 
cational or  missionary  societies.  But  conditions 
are  not  always  and  everywhere  such  that  a  com- 
munity either  can  or  will  maintain  what  is  needed 
in  school  and  church.  Public  primary  schools,  pub- 
lic grammar  schools,  public  high  schools,  teaching 
commonh-  accepted  Christian  principles,  yet  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  or  influence  of  any  denomi- 
national society, ^this  has,  in  part,  been  an  Amer- 
ican ideal  in  education,  an  ideal,  which  we  trust 
shall  be  more  fully  realized  as  time  goes  on. 

But  so  long  as  in  any  locality  the  public  school 
is  unable  to  meet  all  reasonable  requirements,  or 
where  the  church,  by  reason  of  financial  weakness 
or  for  any  other  cause,  has  failed  in  its  mission  to 
society,  other  agencies  are  necessary.  Examine 
the  origin  of  schools  and  churches  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  found  that  almost  all  sec- 
tions have  at  one  time  or  another  become 
debtor  to  more  favored  sections  for  their 
educational  and  religious  development.  Aid 
thus  extended  is  unselfish  in  motive  and  nec- 
cessarily  Christian.  But  this  aid  is  expressed 
■through  some  church  organization,  and  the  church 
in  turn  may  employ  a  society.  As  a  rule.  Chris- 
tian education  is  not  promoted  in   any  other   way. 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  first  object  in 
prosecuting  the  work  of  a  denomination  is  to  for- 
ward its  tenets  and  polity  for  their  own  sake.  Our 
denominational  societies  are  broader  than  that,  all 
of  them  are.  Denominational  emphasis,  to  fill  the 
treasuries  of  benevolent  societies,  would  certainly 
be  a  mistake.  The  character  of  the  work  of  our 
various  church  organizations  in  the  promotion  of 
intelligent  Christian  citizenship,  is  ordinarily  be- 
yond reproach.  In  view  of  the  great  need  of  large 
masses  of  our  population,  and  their  inability  to. 
care  for  themselves  sufficiently,  the  efforts  of  our 
home  missionary  societie'?  need  no  apolog)',  but 
are  indeed  worthy  of  a  generous  recognition  and 
thorough  appreciation. 

Among  the  societies  of  our  land  which  have 
been  organized  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education, 
the  American  Missionary  Association  has  stood  for 
many  years  among  the  most  prominent.  It  has 
but  recently  entered  upon  its  fifty-third  year  of 
continuous  and  successful  work.  It  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  church  small  in  numbers,  but  both 
able  and  generous,  the  Congregational,  the  church 
of  the  early  New  Englanders.  The  operations  of 
this  church,  whether  in  the  society  now  considered, 
or  in  any  of  its  remaining  five  organizations  for 
home  and  foreign  work,  is  distinctively  educational 
in  character.  The  evangelistic  is  not  neglected, 
but  the  educational  is  emphasized.  Frequently  in 
new  fields  the  church  and  the  school  are  planted 
and  conducted  side  by  side;  but  if  the  conditions 
do  not  seem  to  require  both,  the  school  rather  than 
the  church  is  favored.  This  simply  means  that  in 
both  institutions  an  intelligent  religion  and  a 
moral  education  must  be  striven  for.  In  point  of 
discipline  and  instruction  the  schools  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  in  marked  advance  of  the  rural  public 
school  of  the  same  locality ;  in  all  that  makes  for 
good  citizenship  and  complete  living,  they  are  im- 
mensely superior.  The  object  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  is  sufficientl}'  broad; 
namely,  the  general  elevation  of  whatever  peoples 
it  seeks  to  help,  along  every  line  of  possible  devel- 
opment. 

More  in  detail,  the  work  of  the  Association  is  in 
America  and  for  America.  Its  field  embraces  the 
negroes  of  the  southern  states,  the  whites  of  the 
mountainous  portions  of  these  states,  the  Indians 
of  the  west,  the  Chinese  of  the  coast,  and  the  Es- 
kimos of  Alaska.  The  amount  annual.y  collected 
and  expended  approximates  $400,000,  and  is  ap- 
portioned to  the  various  departments  by  the  cen- 
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tral  office  in  New  York.  By  the  last  reports  there 
were  employed  in  all  schools  and  missions,  666 
workers;  in  the  schools  of  the  southern  field,  413 
instructors.  The  schools  of  the  south,  both  colored 
and  white,  number  -jj;  of  which  6  have  a  collegiate 
standing,  as  Straight  University,  New  Orleans;  and 
Fisk  University,  Nashville.  Of  normal  and  graded 
schools  there  ate  44;  of  common,  lower  grade 
schools  27.  The  enrolment  of  colored  pupils 
reaches  10,135;  of  white  pupils,  2,195. 

The  well  understood  principle  that  true  educa- 
tion must  mean  the  healing  and  disciplining  of 
tlic  tvhole  man  is  worked  out  in  fact  by  the  schools 
of  the' Association  just  so  far  as  means  and  oppor- 
tunities will  permit.  Industrial  education  is  made 
prominent  and  wherever  possible  is  introduced  for 
both  sexes.  It  has  had  its  best  trial  thus  far  in  the 
colored  schools  of  the  mountains.  The  rudiments 
of  agriculture  and  the  trades  are  of  immediate 
value  to  the  pupils,  while  the  accompanying  les- 
sons of  self-reliance  and  the  honorableness  of  man- 
ual labor  are  worth  still  more.  The  boarding 
school  plan,  which  is  especially  desirable  for  girls, 
is  followed  largely  in  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
It  is  by  all  means  best  that  instruction  in  house- 
hold matters  be  given  in  suitable  environment. 
Education  is  needed  in  the  conception  of  home  and 
how  to  improve  the  homes  already  possessed;  and 
this  is  found  to  be  attained  by  separating  the  pu- 
pils from  the  many  limitations  of  their  cabin  life. 
Confining  the  following  remark  to  the  schools  for 
colored  youth,  it  will  be  recognized  that  all  forms 
of  manual  instruction  for  boys,  together  with  very 
e.xcellent ;Jomestic  training  for  girls,  continued  at 
many  points  through  a  long  period  of  years  has 
a  marked  influence  in  raising  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  the  negro  race. 

But  the  principles  of  the  Association  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  industrial  education  alone  is  sufficient 
for  any  race.  To  make  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the 
drawer  of  water  more  skilful  in  these  menial  pur- 
suits is  a  worthy  undertaking  for  any  individual  or 
society.  But  to  seek  to  repress  higher  develop- 
ment, to  confine  the  Negro  to  a  few  simple  hand 
and  brain  movements,  which  is  understood  by  some, 
though  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  be  the  leading  doc- 
trine of  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  not  conceived  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association  to  be  either 
politic  or  Christian.  Hence  the  most  promising  of 
the  Negro  pupils  are  pushed  forward  into  the  aca- 
demic, the  collegiate,  and  the  post-graduate  de- 
partments.    Not  only  has  every  one   the   right  to 


advance  as  far  in  learning  as  he  can,  as  a  simple 
privilege  of  human  freedom;  but  for  the  general 
elevation  of  Negro  society  well-equipped  leaders  are 
demanded,  to  properly  care  for  the  more  elemen- 
tary education  of  their  own  race.  Such  prepara- 
tion must  be  classical  and  a  great  deal  in  advance 
of  what  is  ordinarily  furnished  the  pupils  of  public 
schools.  If  "Latin  and  Greek"  is  judged  expedi- 
ent for  white  education,  for  the  same  reasons  ought 
it  not  to  be  omitted  from  colored  education. 

The  elementary  instruction  immediately  given 
by  the  schools  of  this  society  is  considerable,  the 
service  to  the  church  in  helping  young  men  to 
preach  a  more  rational  and  practical  religion  than 
that  of  their  fathers,  ought  to  be  mentioned ;  but  the 
most  far-reaching  influence  comes  from  the  schools 
which  give  their  first  attention  to  normal  training. 
Not  far  from  1,500  students  are  annually  enrolled 
in  the  normal  departments,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  these  young  people  are  immediately  employed 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  indeed  a 
question  what  the  Negro  schools  would  have  done, 
or  would  even  now  do,  for  efficient  teachers,  were  it 
not  for  missionary  societies.  Even  in  this  day  of 
Christian  profession,  Jews  can  have  no  dealings 
with  Samaritans,  educationally;  which  necessitates 
colored  teachers  for  all  colored  public  schools. 
Therefore,  granted  that  the  instruction  in  the  mis- 
sionary normal  schools  is  good,  which  is  certainly 
true  as  a  rule,  the  public  schools  are  indirectly  bene- 
fited a  great  deal.  Nearly  all  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Association,  it  should  be  said,  have  received  liberal 
education,  which  has  its  strong  influence  on  all 
normal  students.  It  has  also  been  the  policy  of  the 
Association  to  employ  as  far  as  practicable,  capa- 
ble colored  teachers  in  its  own  schools  for  their 
own  race.  As  many  as  twenty  schools  of  various 
grades,  are  wholly  administered  by  colored  teach- 
ers. 

Eighteen  schools  have  been  planted  in  the 
mountains  for  the  white  population,  a  part  of  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  high  schools,  as  the  term  is 
loosel)' used,  of  fairly  good  grade.  They  are  in- 
tended to  support  and  develop  the  public  school, 
and  in  the  education  of  teachers  they  play  no  in- 
considerable part  in  the  district  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. They  also  furnish  a  much  longer  school 
term  than  the  public  money  is  able  to  maintain, 
and  are  instrumental,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  creating  a  new  interest  in  education  in  a  region 
which  has  a  very  crude  notion  of  what  constitutes 
education  or  of  what  public  schools  ought  to  be  or 
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do.  The  schools  are  frequently  opposed  at  the 
start,  but  when  their  philanthropic  character  is  dis- 
covered they  are  much  appreciated  and  honored. 
Doing  theii  work  steadily  eight  or  nine  months 
each  year,  never  "stopping  to  pull  fodder,"  teach- 
ing punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance,  they 
have  served  the  purpose  of  a  very  wholesome  sur- 
pri.se  to  the  hap-hazard  methods  of  the  log  school 
house.  The  need  of  permanent  high  schools  for 
the  mountains  of  thorough  scholarship  while  per- 
sistent in  the  inculcation  of  Christian  character,  is 
very  great.  To  meet  this  need,  so  far  as  the 
American  Missionary  Association  is  concerned,  its 
efforts  will  not  cease  so  long  as  its  treasury  can  be 
kept  solid.  

Report   of   the  Committee   on    Course    of    Study, 
Association  of  Academies  and  High  Schools. 


Your  committee  is  placed  in  an  extremely  difficult  position 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  In  the  first  place  the  col- 
leges have  neglected  or  refused  to  co-operate  ;  and  secondly, 
the  wide  difference  in  conditions  in  our  state  makes  the  prep- 
aration of  a  report  applying  equally  well  to  all  an  impossibil- 
ity. Scarcely  two  high  schools  teach  the  same  subjects 
or  take  thein  up  in  the  same  order.  Some  of  this  diversity 
may  be  necessary  However,  we  suggest  that  attempt  at  unifi- 
cation, if  not  at  uniformity,  be  made. 

This  report  is  prepared  to  give  a  basis  for  suggestion,  criti- 
cism or  addition.  Not  all  the  members  endorse  fully  every 
statement  in  the  following  paragraphs,  but  all  arfe  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  outline. 

As  to  subjects  to  be  taught: 

I.  English. — We  recommend  that  greater  importance 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  English,  including  under  this  word, 
etymology,  syntax,  composition,  literature  [not  a  history  of 
literature  or  a  book  of  criticisms]. 

Some  teaching  of  formal  grammar  is  necessary,  though  it 
had  better  be  left  to  the  more  advanced  classes.  Formal 
rhetoric  hardly  pays  for  the  time  spent  upon  it.  Some  book 
like  Lockwood's  Lesson's  in  English  or  Bulter's  School  Eng- 
lish serves  well  enough  as  an  introduction  to  rhetoric  or  as  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  literature.  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric 
or  Hart's  Revised  Rhetoric  are  good  elementary  texts  if  the 
study  of  this  subject  be  deen^ed  wise.  Scott  and  Denny's 
Paragraph  Writing  is  valuable  for  advanced  classes.  Fre- 
cjuent  written  exercises,  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
returned,  must  be  given.  Much  labor  may  be  saved  in  this 
by  using  a  system  of  signs  to  indicate  errors. 

As  to  the  literature  to  be  studied  every  teacher  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  make  his  own  course,  depending  largely  upon 
the  college  to  which  his  pupils  usually  go,  etc.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  cheapest  editions  published  by  University  Pub- 
lishing Co  ;  Houghton,  Mifllin  X:  Co  ;  Alhn  &  Bacon;  and 
Maynard,  Merrill  &:  Co. 

Mathematics.— Probably  too  much  time  is  spent  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  fault  is  largely  in  early  teaching.  How- 
ever, the  Latin  requirements  are  so  out  of  proportion  that  by 


the  time  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Freshman  class  in  that 
subject,  they  are  often  ready  for  the  Sophomore  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

As  a  course  for  the  four  years  previous  to  entering  college 
your  Committee  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Drill  on  Arithmetic,  particularly  fractions,  mensuration 
percentage. 

2.  Algebra  begun,  Arithmetic  reviewed. 

3.  Alj;ebra  continued.  Geometry  begun. 

4.  Geometry  completed.  College  Algebra,  Arithmetic  re- 
viewed. 

Latin. — We  insist  upon  the  continuance  of  the  important 
place  accorded  to  tliis  subject  in  the  pa=t.  Even  though  it 
may  meet  with  opposition  in  some  quarters,  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  may  do  much  to  popularize  it.  The 
lifeless  teaching  so  often  done  in  this  branch  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  distaste  manifested. 

Four  years  is  not  too  much   to   give  to  the   preparation   of    , 
pupils  for  institutions  requiring  Cassar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero. 

1.  Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Method,  or  C.  &  D's.  First  Latin 
Book. 

2.  Via  Latina,  or  Viri  Roma;,  or  Extracts  from  Nepos; 
Composition. 

3.  Caesir  (four  books).  Composition,  Virgil  begun. 

4.  Virgil  completed,  (six  books),  Cicero  (four  orations), 
Composition. 

With  mature  pupils  the  course  iriay  be  shortened  by  using 
a  book  like  Rolfe'sjunior  Latin  Book  to  combine  (2)  and  (3). 

History. — Next  to  English  this  subject  is  probably  worst 
tought.  Much  important  history  can  b&  taught,  without  a 
text,  in  connection  with  English,  etc.  Local  history  should 
have  due  importance.  The  pupil  leaving  a  High  School 
should  have,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  some  knowl- 
edge of  his  state,  of  the  United  States,  of  England;  and 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  at  least,  among  ancient  nations.  We 
recommend  Mrs.  Spencers'  History  of  North  Carolina,  Eggle- 
ton's  or  Barnes'  United  States.  The  Guerber  Story  series, 
Barnes'  Ancient  History,  Montgomery's  England.  Alder- 
man's North  Carolina  is  valuable,  with  advanced  classes,  as 
a  basis  for  study. 

Much  topical  work  should  be  given  and  many  search  ques- 
tions assigned.  History  can  not  be  taught  from  the  text- 
book alone. 

Science. — .Some  idea  of  scientific  phenome.ia  belongs  to 
every  scheme  of  education,  but,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  appa- 
ratus, most  so-called  scientific  instruction  in  high  schools  is 
practically  worthless.  However,  much  c.nn  be  done  by  the 
ingenious  teacher  at  small  expense.  Talks  on  practical  sub- 
jects will  do  good  if  properly  prepared.  Some  of  the  subjects 
and  texts  which  may  profitably  be  taught  are  the  fo  lowing: 
Shaler's  Our  Continent,  Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geologv, 
Physiology,  Hinman's  or  Farr's  Physical  Geography.  Some 
good  physics  allowing  the  use  of  home-made  apparatus 
Hammel's  Observation  Blanks  in  Physics  are  valuable. 

Spelling. — A  daily  exercise  should  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ject throughout  the  course,  and  then  you  will  find  that  your 
pupils  will  not  spell  well. 

French—German— Greek. — In  the  ordinar\- North  Car- 
olina school  it  is  impossibe  to  teach  successfully  all  these  sub- 
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jects,  and  the  only  solution  seems  to  be  to  allow  some  elec- 
tion, i.  e.  to  be  governed  more  or  less  by  the  desires  of  the 
class,  as  to  which  shall  be  taught. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hugh  Morson,  Ch'm'n. 

R   L.  Madison, 

Holland  Thompson,  Sec'y. 


County  Boards  of  School  Directors.* 


Alamance:    P.  H.  Fleming,  J.  I.  White,  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Alexander:     A.  A.  Hill,  J.  J.  Hendren,  J.  C.  Bell. 

Alleghany:     D.  F.  Parsons,  E.  Leff  Wagner,  H.  M.  Grouse. 

Anson:     W.  C.  Hardison,  L.  L.  Little,  W.  F.  Crump. 

Ashe:    W.  H.  Jones,  G.  L.  Park,  M.  M.  Blevins. 

Beaufort:     Alex.  Hudnell,  E.  W.  Ayres,  Jno.  A.  Tankard. 

Bertie:  Aaron  S.  Roscoe,  Jno.  L.  Harrington,  Philip  T. 
Perry. 

Bladen:    W.  I.  Shaw,  S.  N.  Ferguson,  J.  N.  Kelly. 

Brunswick:  George  Leonard,  Jonn  N.  Bennett.  A.  C. 
Meares. 

Buncombe:  George  Whitson,  J.  H.  Sams,  M.  J.  Bear- 
den. 

Burke:    J.  A.  Lockey,  E.  H.  Tilley,  J.  T.  McGinsey. 

Cabarrus:  D.  J.  Little,  William  W.  Morris.  Rev.  C.  B. 
Miller. 

Caldwell:     P.  G.  Moore,  I.  W.  Moore,  M.  L.  Greer. 

Camden:     G.  H.  Riggs,  W.  G.  Ferebee,  J.  H.  Morrisett. 

Carteret;     C,  N.  Mason,  M.  R.  Springle,  Josiah  Daniels. 

Caswell:  Walter  H.  Harrelson,  John  F.  Walters,  Robert. 
L.  Mitchell. 

Catawba:     P.  A.  Hoyle,  S.  T.  Wilfong,  James  A.  Sherrill. 

Chatham:     J.  M.  Griffin,  Ostia  Perry,  John  M.   Edwards. 

Cherokee:    J.  W.  Black  well,  P.   E.  Nelson,   David  Cobb, 

Chowan:    J.  E.  Twine,  J.  E.  Cofield,  A.  T.  Bush. 

Clay:    G.  W.  Sanderson,  I.  H.  Chambers,  J.  H.  Byers. 

Cleveland:    D.  S.  Lovelace,  T.  D.  Falls,  H.  P.  Allison, 

Columbus:     H.  H.  Holton,  L.  W.  Stanley,  J.  A.  Smith. 

Craven:     A.  D.  Ward,  Joseph  Kinsey,  Daniel  Lane. 

Cumberland:  John  W.  McLaughlin,  Walter  J.  Smith. 
Isaac  H.  Murchison. 

Currituck:    J.  E.  C.  Bell,  E.  D.  Bowden,  J.  F.  Summerell, 

Dare:  C.  J.  Dough,  I.  H.  Scesborough,  Jr.,  Richard 
Hooper. 

Davidson:  L.  M.  Kirschner,  P.  L.  Ledford,  Stanley 
Owen. 

Davie:     Isaac  Roberts,  N.  A.  Peebles,  E.  E.  Hunt. 

Duplin:  Wm.  H.  Grady,  O.  P.  Middleton,  W.  B.  South- 
erland. 

Durham:  Robert  G.  Russell,  Charles  E.  Turner,  John 
W.  Umstead. 

Edgecombe:  J.  R.  Gaskill,  W.  T.  Braswell,  J.  T.  How- 
ard. 

Forsyth:  D.  P.  Most,  Elias  W.  Houser,  Rev.  J.  W.  Pin- 
nlx. 

Franklin:  John  H.  Uzzle,  John  C.  Winston,  Louis  N. 
Williams. 

Gaston:    F.  P.  Hall,  Thomas  Wilson,  Robert  Connell. 

Gates:     L.  L.  Smith,  T.  W.  Costen,  John  S.  Felton. 

Graham:  N.  M.  E.  Slaughter,  W.  H.  Garrison,  Posey 
Hyde. 

Granville:    F.  W.  Hancock,  Jas.  H.  Webb,  G.  B.  Royster. 

*  Hecently  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 


Greene:     L.  J.  H.  Mewborne,  L.  V.  Morrill,  W.  M.  Dar- 
den. 

Guilford:     W.   T.   Whitsett,   W.   F.   Alderman,   J.  Allen 
Holt. 

Halifax:     W.  A.  Dunn,  A.  S.  Harrison,  J.  M.  Grizzard. 

Harnett:     A.  B.  Hill,  T.  W.  Harrington,  J.  V.  Deveaney. 

Haywood:    J.  N.  Messe,  R.  C.  Chambers,  J.  R.  Boyd. 

Henderson:     Thos.   J.    Rickman,   J.    W.  Morgan,   F.   A. 
Brown. 

Hertford:     I.  D.  Riddick,  Geo.  A.  Brown,  L.  I.  Lawrence. 

Hyde:     S.  S.  Mann,  T.  H.  B.  Gibbs,  Claude  W.  Davis. 

Iredell:    J.  H.  Hill,  M.  A.  Feimster,  M.  W.  White. 

Jackson:     Robert  L.  Madison,  M.  Buchanan,  W.  T.  Deitz. 

Johnston;    W.  F.  Gerald,  J.  W.  Wood,  John  Stephenson. 

Jones:    Benjamin    Brock.    Sr.,    F.    H.   Dickson,    A.    H. 
White. 

Lenoir:     Dr.  Fred.  A.  Whitaker,  W.  B.  Nunn,  W.  Octa- 
vius  Mosely. 

Lincoln:     A.  L.  Quickel,  R.  B.  Sullivan,  D.   C.  Wilker- 
son. 

Macon;     M.  L.  Kelly,  J.  A.  Deal,  W.  J.  Evans. 

Madison:    Jasper  Ebbs,  D.  S.  Ball,  C.  A.  Henderson. 

Martin:     S.  R.  Biggs.  J.  T.  Waldo,  S.  W.  Outbridge. 

McDowell:    John  S.  Bradley,  Hugh  Tate,  John  R.  Den- 
ton. 

Mecklenburg:    J.   G.    Baird,    S.    S.    Herron,    Walter    S. 
Pharr. 

Mitchell:    J.  S.  Hill,  R.  G.  Wilson,  James  Greene. 

Montgomery:     J.   C.   Burton,   Elcie  Shamberger,    R.    A. 
Brinton. 

Moore:     M.  A.  McLeod,  J.  R.  Comer,  C.  V.  Brooks. 

Nash:    J.  C.  Beal,  T.  V.  Avent,  Thomas  Westray. 

New  Hanover:     Donald  MacRae,   W.  A.  Jonson,  P.  B. 
Manning. 

Northampton:     B.  F.  Martin,  E.  B.  Lassiter,  J.  S.  Grant. 

Onslow:     James  B.  Grant,   Samuel  L.   Gerock,   William 
Murill. 

Orange:     S.  T.  Forest,  C.  H.  Burch,  John  P.  Lockhart. 

Pamlico:     B.  F.  McCotter,  W.  T.  Mayo.  P.  J.  Daniels. 

Pasquotank:    Joe  Commander,  Chas.  Reed,  E.  V.  Daven- 
port. 

Pender:     John  B.  Davis,  F.  P.  Flinn,  Jacob  K.  James. 

Perquimans:     W.   T.   McMillan,   L.   B.   Perry,  James  H. 
Miller. 

Person:    John  S.  Coleman,  A.  J.  Hester,  W.  E.  Webb. 

Pitt:     Amos  G.  Cox,   William  F.   Harding,  Solomon  M. 
Jones. 

Polk:     W.  M.  Justice,  J.  M.  Putnam,  T.  T.  Ballinger. 

Randolph:     W.   H.   Elder,  J.   W.   Biskhead,   T.  L.  Chis- 
holm. 

Richmond:     R.  A.  Johnson,  D.  F.  O'Brien,  W.  A.  Web- 
ster. 

Robeson:    J.  A.  McAlister,  J.  E.  Nye,  A.  B.  Pearsall. 

Rockingham:     H.  P.  Foard,  G.  W.  Martin,  D.  W.  John- 
son. 

Rowan:    C.  A.  Rose,  P.  A.  Sloop,  John  K.  Goodman. 

Rutherford:     A.    H.    MoDaniel,    C.    W.    Watkins,    S.   B. 
Grant. 

Sampson:     William  J.  Pugh,  L.  L.  Matthews,  Walter  A. 
Bizzell. 

Scotland:     Prof.  W.  G.  Quackinbush,   F.   P.   Wyche,   A. 
F.  Patterson. 

Stanley:     S.  H.  Hearne,  J.  Hathcock,  Millard  Whitley, 
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Stokes:     S.  B.  Taylor,  John  W.  Neal,  D.  F.  Tillotson. 

Surry:     W.  M.  Cuiuliff,  A.  H.  Freeman,  S.  C.  Franklin. 

Swaiu:     J.  8.  Wooilard,  W.  T.  Conley,  Dr.  J.  H.  Teague. 

Transylvania:  C.  H.  Gallamore.  G.  T.  Lyclaus,  E.  M. 
"Whitinue. 

Tyrrell:  Jas.  G.  Brickliouse,  D.  F.  Armstrong,  B.  W. 
Cohen. 

Union:     Wm.  F.  Robinson,  A.  J.  Brook,  J.  W.  Bivens. 

Vance:  AVynham  E.  Gary,  Thomas  Taylor,  Charles  L. 
Blacknall. 

Wake:     Rev.  J.  L.  Foster,  Alfred  W.  Jloye,  Geo.  E.  Gill. 


Warren:     W.  G.  Coleman,  A.  S.  Webb,  W.  J.  White. 

Washington:  W.  A.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Litchfield.  Thos. 
W.  Blount. 

Watauga:     W.  M.  Frankner,  L.  G.  Maxwell,  T.  P.  Adams. 

Wayne:  W.  F.  English,  Barns  Aycock,  Joseph  E.  Rob- 
inson. 

Wilkes:     R.  A.  Spainhour,  T.  C.  Land,  J.  W.   Dimmitte. 

Wilson:     \V.  A  Finch,  Joesse  A.  Moore,  R.  T.  Barnes. 

Yadkin:     L.  A.  Speas,  H.  W.  Douglas,  F.  D.  Holcombe. 

Yancey:     G.  W.  Bryant,  \V.   A.  Anderson,  B.  S.  Young. 


Estabrook   Hall — flechanical   Engineer! 

The  new  mechanical  engineering  building  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Tennessee  is  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
college  grounds  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the  ether  build- 
ings of  the  university.  It  has  been  named  for  Joseph  Esta- 
brook, president  of  the  institution  from  1834  to  1850,  and  one 
of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  great  mineral  wealth  of 
eastern  Tennessee. 

The  building  is  105  by  120  feet  and  is  built  of  pressed 
brick,  with  blue  sandstone  trimmings.  It  contains  rooms  for 
metal-working  machinery,  for  wood-working  machinery,  for 
engine  and  dynamo,  boiler  room,  foundry  and  forge  room, 
large    room  for   classes  in  wood-working  at  the    bench,  and 


ng  Department,  University  of  Tennessee. 

general  and  special  laboratories.  The  general  laboratory  is 
in  the  second  floor  and  is  provided  with  a  large  sky-light.  All 
the  machinery  will  be  driven  by  electric  power  furnished  by 
the  large  dynamo,  which  will  also  provide  the  current  for  light- 
ing all  the  buildings  of  the  university.  It  is  also  intended 
that  this  central  plant  shall  furnish  the  steam  for  heating  all 
the  buildings  of  the  university.  All  the  lower  floors  ot  the 
building  are  cemented  and  the  walls  of  several  of  the  rooms 
are  made  of  cream-colored  brick.  This  handsome  building, 
with  its  excellent  equipment,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
university  plant. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Invitations  |  Programs. 

After  careful  investigation,  we  can 
state  with  conlideuce  that  we  sell  more 
Comnieueement  Programs  and  Invita- 
tions than  any  house  in  the  west.  Our 
designs  are  justly  famous.  They  meet 
class  needs  and  satisfy  the  desire  for 
artistic  and  ;ii>pro]iriate  designs.  Please 
order  through  your  printer.  Regular 
price  for  samples,  express  or  mail  pre- 
paid, 4."i  cents. 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago, 


To  represent  tVie  Travelers  Insurance  com- 
pany of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  all  of  its  branches. 
[  want  agents  in  every  town  in-  the  State  of 
Nortii  Carolina  Our  contracts  are  giiaranteed 
and  we  make  no  estimates:  our  rates  are  low, 
our  jjuarantees  large.  AH:ents  working-  for  us 
certainly  have  a  considerable  advantaire.  and 
can  earn  pood  incomes.  Individuals  wishing 
Insurance  will  do  well  to  write  me.  trivinjjdate 
of  birth,  and  I  will  make  them  copies  of  poli- 
cies showinji:  .ju-t  what  they  can  y:et  from  the 
Travelers  Insurance  ('ompany.  The  Travelers 
also  writes  Employers'  Liability  and  Accident 
business.        WaLTKK  BREM,  State  Agent, 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,   N.   C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers. 

Deals  in  school  furniture  and  supplies. 

Eight  years  of  successful  operation. 

Has  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State  and  in  every  department  of  school 
work. 

New  twenty-six  page  brochure  free  to 
teachers  and  school  officers.  Write  for 
it  and  learn  full  particulars. 
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Among    he  February  Magazines. 


Cha&.  L.  Coon,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

In  the  February  Forum,  Prof.  Wil- 
helm  Rein,  of  the  University  of  Jena, 
has  an  interesting  article  on  Culture 
and  Education.  The  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle quotes,  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
the  words  of  a  well  known  political 
economist:  "The  ultimate  danger  to 
society  does  not  lie  in  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but  in  that  of  cul- 
ture.  All  social  reform  must  begin  its 
work  here,  and  must  regard  it  as  its  first 
duty  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  among 
the  lower  classes."  Prof.  Rein  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  his  subject  as  fol- 
lows: 

"What  a  splendid  prospect  for  educa- 
tion is  here  presented!  At  the  same 
time  a  new  task  is  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion's ministers  of  education;  and  the 
importance  of  this  task  becomes  greater 
the  more  the  development  of  individual 
branches  of  labor  threatens  to  destroy 
the  framework  of  society.  Organized 
labor  is  becoming  international,  and  is 
placing  itself  in  opposition  to  capital, 
which  in  turn  is  preparing  for  organiza- 
tion on  international  lines.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  all  national  differences,  all 
classes  are  beginning  to  find  themselves 
bound  together  by  economical  interests. 
We  can  no  longer  separate  our  fate 
from  those  of  our  fellow  countrymen. 
The  misfortune  of  the  oppressed  is  our 
misfortune;  and  the  need  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  our  need. 

"The  great  questions  which  agitated 


men  in  the  17th  century  and  in  the  18th 
J  have  passed  away.     All  those  questions 
have  now  been  superseded  by  social  sci- 
ence, which  engages  public  attention  in 
many    and   various  directions.      Who- 
ever,  without  inquiry,  accepts  the  ax- 
I  iom  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  will  pass 
lightly  over  the  fact  that  we  find  prop- 
erty and  culture  on  one  hand  and  labor 
and  lack  of  culture  on  the  other.     Even 
false  piety  goes  so  far  as  to  designate 
the  present  social   classification  as  the 
i  will  of  God. 

"The  great  results  demanded  by  the 
nation  from  public  education  are  com- 
prehended in  the  two  words  'Character' 
and  'Health'.  The  center  of  all  instruc- 
tion since  Herbart  is  represented  by  re- 
ligion, history,  and  tlie  mother  tongue. 
Our  system  is  not  a  structure,  however 
of  three  distinct  stories,  but  a  structure 
with  a  central  hall,  Teutonic  in  char- 
acter, whose  foundation  is  practical 
Christianity." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  paragraphs: 

"But  what  the  schools  can  do  to  fit 
the  rising  generation  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  society 
must  be  done  at  once:  and  it  must  be 
done  under  the  supposition  that  the 
social  feeling  will  be  of  permanent  ad- 
vantage in  later  life.  On  this  account, 
leaven  must  be  put  to  work  among  the 
adult  population  as  well  as  among  the 
rising  generation.  The  educated  must 
become  more  and  more  conscious  of 
their  duties  to  the  uneducated.  People 
have   always  regarded   divisions  based 


WAKE  FOREST 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

JUi^E  20-JULY   14. 

Instruction  by  teachers  from  Collegee, 
Academies  and  Graded  Schools.  Lec- 
tures by  prominent  men.  Free  to  all. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  practical. 
Adapted  to  the  needs  of  North  Carolina. 
The  college  reading  room,  libraries  and 
laboratories  open  to  all.  County  supi  r- 
intendents  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
school  free  of  charge.  Wake  Foi'est  is 
healthful,  the  air  fresh,  the  water  pure, 
the  climate  pleasant,  the  campus  cool 
and  shady,  and  boaid  good;  a  pleasant 
summer  resort  Fees.  i-:4  for  registration. 
No  other  chnrges  Hotel  rates  .$10  for 
fourneeks  Circulars  and  programmes 
will  be  out  soon.      Write  for  one  to 

NEEDHAM  Y.  GULLEY,  Chr. 


W^NTQOObWORK? 

■■  Then  work  for  the  U.  S.  Qov't.  Over 
.8.5,1100  Positions  filled  through  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations. We  teach  and  aid  you  to  secure 
employment     Write  for  information  to 

BUREAU  or  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTRUCTION, 

Sta.  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 


Teachers 


WANTED  TO  REGIS- 
TER  AT    ONCE.      We 
have    many    excellent 
-   ■ww»^""»»»^r  vacancies  now     Do  you 
desire  a  position  in  any  SOUTHERN  State  or 
CENTRAL?    If  so,  register  at  once.    Genuine 
vacancies  coming  in  every  day. 
Investigate  oui-  claims. 
Address 

The  Arkansas  Teachers'  Agency, 

Newport  and  Conway 


SEVERAL  TIHES  AS  LARGE  AS  THIS  CUT,  ON  PAPER  SixS  INCHES,  ARE 
Send  25  cents  to-day  for  these  25  pictures. 


Longfellow, 
Holmes, 
Lowell, 
Irving, 
Hawthorne, 
Taylor, 
Eugene  Field, 
Phoebe  Cary, 


Whittier, 
Bryant, 
Emerson, 
(hooper, 
Thoreau, 
Poe. 

Alice  Cary, 
Lucy  Larcom, 
Helen  H.  Jackson,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
Celia  Thaxter,         Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Browning, 

Tennyson,  Dickens. 

Bums, 


All   on   paper  5ix8  inches     Send  two-cent 
stamp  for  catalogue  and  sample  picture. 

You  will  be  delighted  with^them 

No  orders  by  mail  for  less  than  25  pictuies. 

1,200  Subjects. 

THE  PERRY  MAGAZINE. 

50  cents  per  year.     Bi-monthly.     Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES.    I  CENT  EACH. 


Boston  Office,  Tremont  Temple. 
New  York  Office,  156  Fifth  Avenue. 
Send  all  mail  orders  to  Maiden  Office. 

Be  sure  to  mention  North  Carolina  Journal  op  Education, 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO., 

Room  I,  10  Pleasant  St.,  Malden,  Mass. 
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upon  mere  outward  advantages  as  de- 
testable and  pernicious,  and  the  schools 
have  long  sought  to  inculcate  the  same 
lesson;  but  to-day  the  reveille  is  sound- 
ing louder  than  ever  before." 

And  this:  "It  is  important  that  our 
small  group  of  educators  should  not 
lose  sight  of  this  aim.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  teach;  but  teaching  can  only  | 
become  a  living  thing  through  contact 
with  life.  For  this  reason  educators 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  precept, 
•All  educational  activity  should  serve 
the  people'." 


Capt.  A.  P.  Gardiner,  in  the  Febru- 
ary Forum,  discusses  the  school  system 
of  Porto  Rico.  On  summing  up  he 
says; 

"The  skeleton  of  the  Porto  Rico 
school  system  seems  fairly  good;  educa- 
tional facilities  are  more  or  less  evenly 
spread  over  the  whole  island;  and  each 
community  is  accustomed  to  handling 
and  paying  for  its  own  schools. 

"A  higher  grade  of  common  schools 
must  be  established;  and  many  new 
primary  schools  will  be  needed. 

"  Better  paid  and  more  competent 
teachers  must  be  employed;  and  herein 


Wells's  Mathematics. 


The   Latest  Books  and   the   Best 

Books  in  Mathematics   are  in 

the  WELLS'S  Series. 


This  series  takes  a  middle  course  be- 
tween a  diffuseness  which  enervates 
and  a  brevity  vi-hich  discourages.  It  is 
characterized  by  clearness  and  compact- 
ness of  statements  and  demonstration. 
It  contains  the  latest  and  best  planned 
mathematical  texts.  For  accuracy, 
teachable  qualities,  and  permanent  re- 
suits  the  Wells's  series  is  absolutely 
■without  a  rival. 

ALGEBUA—'icaclomic  Algebra $  108 

Essentials  of  Algebra....  :        l.iO 

Higher  Algebra I  :W 

College  .\  Igebni 1  ..'>0 

V  u  1  vcrslty  A  Igebra 1  32 

liEOJIliTKY-I'huie  (Keviseil  ISlii) 75 

SolUl  (Revised  IHWi .75 

Plane  and    Solid    (Kevised 

1894) 1.25 

Syllabus  of  Plane  and  Solid 

(Jeometry .20 

TUIGONOMETKY-New  P.  and  S 1  00 

Plane  Trigonometr.v .75 

Essentials  of  P.  and  S sio 

Six  Place  Tables ,ti(i 

Four  Place  Tables .25 

AUITH.METIC-Academic  l.OH 

The  Wells's  Series  is  now  published  liy 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago, 

Who  will    (JTivf    full   information    concerDin^^ 
sain,>lcs  for  cxaraination  and  terms  for  in- 
troduction and  oxchaugo. 


IT  C0ST5  LE5S 


to  write  to  U9  when  you  are  In  need  of  any  par;  icular 
kind  of  te.cncri'  Look  or  aid,  than  to  do  without  n,  or 
wiite  a  dozen  letters  of  inquiry  with  ihe  Lhdn:c  that 
you  will  not  then  get  what  you  want.  The  reason  is 
that  we  nuk?  ii  our  t>U3ine*s  t  '  i  now  and  to  keep  in 
stock  all  teachers'  books  aid  ittds  published.  Books 
OQ  hisioi  y  ol  education,  methods  in  a. 1  subjects,  pcda- 


gosry,  educaii  .n.il  psychology,  school  manigemeni 
schQol  ei  onomy,  question  books,  blackboard  stencilt 
busy  \*ork  ai.i.eiial,  educational  games,  picture 
flags,  recttition  -nd  (dialogue  boocs.  Puces  luwes' 
Descriptive  catalog  free.  Give  us  atrial  order.  Ou 
seven  educational  pat  era  cover  every  field.  Do  >o 
take  any  one  of  them  ? 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO  ,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


lies  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
American  teachers,  except  as  instruct- 
ors in  English,  can  make  but  little  pro- 
gress until  our  language  has  spread  to 
all  classes;  and  meanwhile  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  native  masters 
and  mistresses  will  be  hard  to  find. 

"A  compulsory  school -attendance 
law,  founded  on  reason  and  on  existing 
conditions,  must  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced; and  the  truant  officer  must 
come  into  existence.  To  make  this  offi- 
cial's duties  possible  of  fulfilment, 
schools  must  be  closed  during  the  rainy 


season;  but,  above  all,  the  people  must 
be  raised  from  their  poverty-stricken 
condition,  which  is  quite  as  much  the 
result  of  their  own  fault  as  of  Spanish 
oppression. 

"Raising  a  nation  from  poverty,  how- 
ever, is  a  science  which  no  government 
has  ever  yet  mastered.  It  is  individual 
effort  which  raises  nations  from  poverty; 
and  the  question  here  is  '  How  can  the 
Porto  Ricans  be  educated  up  to  indi- 
vidual effort?'  " 


The  February  Century  has  a  very  en- 
tertaining   and    instructive   article    on 


WHEKE   TO  BUV  BOOKS. 


AT 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


We  give  you  the  QUICKEST  SERVICE.  We  make  you  PUBLISHER'S 
PRICES.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  We  have  the  largest  store  and  carry  the 
largest  stock  of  books  in  the  State. 

We  furnish  TEACHERS  White's  Elements  of  Pedag^og-y  at  ^l.OO 
postpaid. 

Teachers'  Bibles  at  $1.00  postpaid— the  best  leather  with  helps, 
maps,  etc. 

AtFKED  WII.I.I4MS  A  CO. 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Just  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary  Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies, 
etc.  Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our  own  great  authors  the 
first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains  portraits 
of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  discussions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  both  American  and  British  authors;  biographies,  references,  criticisms, 
and  choice  selections.  Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  "Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors"  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use 
ill  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller 
cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also  in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price, 
prepaid,  $1.35.     Introduction,  $13.20.  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.     Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed 
by  the  "Improved  Straight-line  System,  "  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  $1.25. 
ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY  has  been  adopted  in  hundreds 


Price,  prepaid, 


Price, 


All  Pour 
Books  — 
Prepaid 


$3 


of  schools,   both   city  and  country.     Cloth,  128  pages.' 
50  cents.     Introduction,   $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages. 
,  prepaid,  50  cts.    Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price  75  cts. 

Three  Books— ".American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Dia- 
grams," and  •■  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $2.00. 

Two  Books— "American  and  British  .\iithors."  or  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams," 
and  "  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $i'.6o. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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"'  What  Charles  Dickens  Did  for  Child- 
hood," by  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector 
of  schools,  Toronto,  Canada.  The  in- 
troductory paragraph  gives  the  gist  of 
the  whole  article.     It  says: 

"  Froebel  and  Dickens  are  the  best  in- 
terpreters of  Christ's  ideal  of  childhood. 
The  philosophy  of  Froebel  and  tlie 
stories  of  Dickens  are  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  two  great  reformers  j 
protested  vigorously  against  the  in- 
terference of  intermeddling  adults 
with  the  full  development  of  the 
individuality  of  the  child.  They  rec- 
ognized the  divinity  in  each  child  so 
fully  that  they  objected  to  all  stamping 
and  molding  processes  by  wliich  its  self- 
hood was  dwarfed  or  warped.  Other 
educators  and  reformers  had  considered 
the  problems  of  human  evolution  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  adult,  and  had 
asked,  '  What  can  we  do  to  fit  the  child 
for  its  work  ? '  Froebel  and  Dickens 
asked,  'How  can  we  help  the  child  to 
grow  by  its  own  self-activity  ? '  They 
were  the  great  apostles  of  childhood. 
They  began  to  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  childhood  from  the  restrictive  inter- 
ference of  adulthood." 

The  reader  will  also  find  these  sen- 
tences interesting:  "Dickens  is  com- 
monly regarded  merely  as  an  educa- 
tional critic.  This  is  a  narrow  and 
unfair  view.  He  was  a  great  critic.  He 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  civilized 
world  against  those  who  treated  child- 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and 
patrons  satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
•agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers, address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OP 


TRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Proprietor. 


hood  inhumanly.  He  was  the  greatest 
distinctive  educational  critic,  but  he 
was  also  a  most  advanced,  positive,  con- 
structive educator.  There  is  no  great 
ideal  of  the  '  new  education '  which  is 
not  revealed  by  Dickens  in  his  novels  or 
his  miscellaneous  writings.  Dickens 
was  the  first  Englishman  of  note  to  ad- 
vocate the  Kindergarten  (July  1855)," 
I  am  sure  those  who  read  these  words 
will  wish  again  to  get  down  "Nicholas 
Nickelby"  and  re-read  it,  as  well  as 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "Dombey 
and  Son,"  David  Copperfield,  and  Hard 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


NORTH  CAROLINA, 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
THE  STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  ^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


•TRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip- 


Offers  Thorough  Instruction  in  Three  !  *^ment   on  all  Through  and  Local 
Regular  Courses    of    Study,   Six   Brief  [  Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 


Courses,  Optional  Courses  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  Professional  Courses 
in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Tuition,  $60  a  year.  Total  Expanses,  $200. 

students,  500;  30  teacher^;  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  lo  all). 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry , public  school 
teachers  and  persons  under  bodily  infirm- 
ity.   For  Catalogue  address. 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


on  all  Night  Trains;   Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules. - 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, HATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 

R.  L.  VERNQH,  .        F.  P.  DARBY, 

T.P  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.     C  P.  &  T  A..  Asheville,  N.  C 
fio  tKouble  to  Hnsuiep   Questions. 


Frank S. Gannon,  J. M. Gulp,  W.A.Turk, 


ad  V. 


p.  &  Gen.  Man.        Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P  A. 


N.  E.  A, 


Next  Meeting  at 

LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA, 

July   11-14. 


THE  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SOUTHERN 
AND  EASTERN  TEACHERS, 

AND  OTHERS  WHO  MAY  WISH  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OP  IT,  TO  SEE 

THE  WONDERS  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  and  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Railroad  rates  one  fare  and  less.     Tickets  on  sale  June  35  to  July  8.     Return 
limit  Sept.  4.     Passengers  may  go  by  one  route  and  return  by  another. 
For  fuller  information  write  to 


SECY  IRWIN  SHEPARD, 

Winona,  Minn. 


or    G.  A.  GRIMSLEY, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Times,  reading  them  all  again  with 
special  reference  to  the  educational 
wisdom  thev  contain.  No  teaclier  can 
read  these  books  and  not  be  a  better 
teacher  and  a  better  man.  Inspector 
Hughes  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession for  calling  attention  at  this  time 
to  the  worth  of  Dickens  as  a  modern 
up-to-date  educator.   - 


Teachers 


AVe  assist  teachers  in  securing  positions  by  supplying  Col- 
leges, Schools  and  Families  with  Professors,  Teachers  and 
Governesses  free  of  charge.  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS 
AGENCY,  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Boon  to  Humanity. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Discoveries  of  the 
Century. 


The  Weekly  regards  the  Keeley  Cure 
for  the  Liquor  and  Opium  Habits  as  one 
of  the  greatest  medical  triumphs  of  the 
age.  Judge  Avery  thinks  it  is  entitled 
to  rank  above  Jenners  discovery  of  vac- 
cination. Vaccination,  he  says,  can 
only  mitigate  the  honors  of  smallpox, 
but  the  Keeley  Cure  roots  out  the  seeds 
of  a  disease  that  has  slain  millions  where 
smallpox  has  killed  thousands. 

In  saying  Dr.  Keeley  "s  remedy  de- 
serves to  rank  with  the  greatest  discov- 
eries of  the  century',  ue  do  not  speak 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  What  we 
know  of  medical  science  could  be  stated 
in  a  few  paragraphs,  while  what  we 
don't  know  about  it  would  fill  a  library. 
We  don't  know  whether  gold  is  a  con- 
sisteiit  part  of  the  remedy  or  not.  Dr. 
Keeley  and  the  medical  fraternity  can 

Teachers  Wanted. 

There  arc  huDtliL-'ls  of  ^'<)<jd  positions  filled 
every  year  throughout  tliu  Suuth-  Try  us 
We  may  be  able  to  help  >c)u.  Send  for  regis- 
tration blank. 

SOCTUERN  SCHOOLS  COLLEGE  BUREAU. 

Cornelia,  Ga 


111  mm\\% 


POMONA,  N.  C. 

Established  1866.         Incorporated  1899 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largLSt  South. 
Specialties  for  fall  1899  and  spring  1900: 
300  poo  Peach,       50,000  Pear, 
200,000  Apple,      100,000  Grape, 
100,000     Plum,     250,000    Miscellaneous 
Plants,    etc  ,    consisting   of  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees.  Roses,  Strawberry,  Shrub- 
ery,  etc.     Give  list  of  wants  and  write  for 
prices      Catalogue  and   pamphlet  of  40 
pages  on    "How  to   Plant  and  Cultivate 
an  Orchard,"  sent  free  to  all  applicants 
Profitable    Employment     given     to     Teachers 
and   Students    during  vacation    as    Salesmen. 
Many  students  from  the  dilVerent  colleges 
represent  us  annually.     Write  for  terms, 
Andress 

The  J.  Van  Lindley  Nursery  Co., 
Pomona,  N.  C. 


CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


GREENWOOD,  S.  C.  Teachers,  thoroutfhly  iiual- 
itied,  wishing  better  positions  should  write  us  at 
oiRr.  Wf  an' nciu- iiuikiiic  uii  iiur  Fall  Koll,  Membership  limited  in  number  and  in  quality— 
the  best.  Established  Rt-putation,  Si.xth  Year,  Business  Methods,  Reasonable  Charges,  Covers 
Entire  South.     Did  large  work  in  N.  C.  in  18ii8.     For  particulars  write  at  once  to 

T,  .1.  CKEEKMORE,  (  linton.  N C,  F.  M   SHEKIDAN,  Manager, 

Keprcsentative  for  .N'   C.  Greenwood,  S.  C. 


MUNSON 

STEEL  T1PEWHEEL. 

IXIERCHADGEABLE. 


letter,   or  to 
characters. 


lllldil^CdUiC     lilljldillljf      the^m^rd?ca^l  or  mathematical 

Ninety  (90)  different  chamcters      U  N I  V  L  H  O  H  L     KLluUnHL). 
WRITE  FOR  ARTISTIC  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  and  Terms  to  Agents  upon  Application. 


^.^^^^Jt^    JIL.^^    HS^E^/E^/ 


'/♦ 


94  and  9fi  Wendell  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Few  of  the  Large  Users  of  the  Densmore : 


U.    S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,         -        -  _ 

McDonald's    Business    In- 
stitute, Milwaukee, 

Massey  's  Business  Colleges, 
Cohimbia,  Ga,,  etc., 

Fred  Macey  Desk  Company, 
Grand  Rapids, 

Boston  Globe,     - 

American  Book  Co.,  New 
York  and  Blanches, 


185 

45 

32 

31 
19 

1.5 


Handiest,  Simplest,  Easiest  to  Learn  and  to  Keep  in  Order, 
Hence— BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

316  BRO^DW/IT, 


THE  DENSnORE,  iklM^f. 
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■fight  it  out  without  the  assistance  of  out- 
siders. We  base  our  estimate  upon  what 
we  have  seen,  the  victims  of  morphine 
and  alcoholic  disease  it  has  cured. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  Kee- 
ley  Institute  at  Greensboro  has  cured 
over  2,1100  victims  of  the  «  hiskey,  mor- 
phine and  opium  habits.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  5  per  cent,  have  relapsed.  Why 
have  not  all  held  out'?  some  one  may 
ask.  But  does  the  objector  know  of  any 
remedy  for  any  serious  disease  that  has 
as  high  a  record  of  cures?  The  institute 
at  Greensboro  has  never  discharged  a 
single  person  as  cured  w  ho  was  not  ab- 
solutely free  of  all  craving  for  whiskey 
or  morphine.  If  some  have  gone  back 
,  to  their  old  associations  and  cultivated 
the  appetite  anew,  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  institute,  but  their  own. 

We  asked  Mr.  Jack  Piunix.  of  the  well 
known  and  popular  warehouse  firm  o. 
Frank  Pinnix  &  Co  ,  of  this  place,  yes 
terday  how  long  it  had  been  since  ht* 
took  the  treatment.  He  said  it  had  been 
four  years.  We  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  He  said  it  was  a  great 
thing.  From  the  day  he  left  the  insti- 
tute a  cured  man  he  has  never  had  tbi 
least  desire  for  v\  hiskey.     Before  taking; 


the  treatment  it  was  almost  a  continu- 
ous struggle  with  him  to  keep  from 
driukfng  to  excess,  and  at  times  the  crav- 
ing was  irresistable.  He  want  d  to  stop, 
but  could  not  do  so.  Now  he  goes  about 
his  business  with  confidence  in  himself 
and  has  no  more  desire  for  s\  hiskey  t'jan 
he  has  for  kerosene  oil. 

Mr.  Pinnix  was  delighted  with  his  stay 
at  the  institute,  where  he  received  every 
kindness  anyone  could  ask.  He  advises 
every  man  who  wants  to  stop  drinking 
but  cannot  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  the 
treatment.  His  only  regret  is  that  he 
did  not  take  it  sooner. 


Ban 


Do  you  know 
your  own  mind? 


Yes,   you   will  say,    I  have    my  opinions 

about  things ! 
B)  You  do  know  ivhni  you  think  ;  but  do  you 

know  hoTu  yuLi  ihink,  ivhy  you  think,  the 
0  ?«iz«?jfr  and  the  ocmsion  of  your  t-liinking? 

Do    yr)u    know    ytiir    pupils'    ntind^   your 

0  child's  mind,  in  tli.s  sense? 

Important  points,  these  days!  Not  to 
B  be    posted    on   tliese   questions  mny  be  to 

J7ist  miss  your  one  great  go.il  as  teacher 
B  or   parent!        They   are    answered   in    our 

Gordy's  AVw  Psychology.    $1.25,  postpaid. 

1  Jilcney  rc/unded ;/  not  perfectly  satnjactory, 

g  HUmS  &  I70BLE,  PabUshers 

*a-5-13-14  Cooper  Institute  N.  Y.  City 

"  Schoolbuoks  uf  ixll inibhslicrs  at  uuestore. 


^EB-iT^EHa 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


j  Hon.  D.J.BrewerJustice  of  U.S.  Stipreme  Court, 
j  says :  ""  1  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  stand- 

I  ai'd  authority."    

It  excels  in  the  ease  Trith  which  the  eye  finds  the 
word  sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effect- 
ive methods  of  indicating- pronunciation  ;  in  terse 
and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in 
practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  pcuj^s^  etc.,  sent  on  appUcatio7i. 

G*  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


r  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


tbe  new  no.  2 

Smith  Premier 
Cypewriter 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


Saperiof  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 

excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$tni  for  ntw  nn  Catalogue 


GENERAL  DEALERS 

Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 
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TEACHERS! ^^ 

If  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
ver>-  little  money,  write  to  me    Hav- 
"  ing  been  a  teacher  for  25  years  my- 

self, I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfactiou. 


SOLID 
FACTS 


Teachers= Parents! 
Pupils. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE,    Lee's  Series  of  School  Histories  (Primary,  Brief  and  Advanced)  byl 

Ashevilie,  N.  c.  i  Mrs.  Sus:in  P.  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Ya.,  is  the  only  satisfactory  series; 

of  School  Histories  written  by  a  Southern  Author  and  published  by  a^ 


Harvard  University 

SUMMEfi  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamplet  apply  to 
M.  OHAMBEELAIN,    Cambridge,  Mass, 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Youne  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.     Address 

THE  PRESIDENT. 


Southern  House. 

Johnson's  Series  of  Readers  (including  Primer  and  Camefix's  Bead- 1 
ing  Chart)  combines  all  of  the  excellent  featvtres  of  the  latest  and  best 
Keaders,  and  is  what  you   need.     The  only  series  in  which  Southera 
Authors  are  fairly  represented.     Quality  high.     Prices  low. 

Smithdeal's  Series  of  Copy  Books  is  just  the  thing.    Practical  and 

progressive.     Beautiful  writing  books — made  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner— at  one-half  of  ordinary  price. 

Thomas"  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling  help  pupils  to  leam  to  speii 

correctly. 

Many  othpr  good  things  in  the  edncati'iial  line,  inc'nding  Southern  Litera- 
ture, Bible  Morality,  Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  Carr's  Arithmetic,  etc.,  eic 

"  A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,"  an  interest- 
ing and  charming  little  boolilet,  free  on  application.  Nc-ver  uiiud  about  sending 
stamp. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO..  902-903  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


W/ aVli-f^A- LOCAL   AGENTS  for  the   North   Carolina 

Vt   dllLCvl         Journal  OF  Education.     Liberal  commissions. 


SOME  MORE  NEW  BOOKS  ! 

OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS.  (Current  Events  for  School  Use.)  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines.  An  inter- 
estfng  and  authentic  account  up  to  date  of  the  physical  features,  climate,  productions,  and  resources;  with  history  of  the 
people,  education,  etc..  of  our  recently  added  territory.     Price,  10c. 

TEN  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO  WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS.  Edited  by  William  R.  Harper,  Ph. 
D..  President  of  the  Uuirersity  of  Chicago,  and  Frank  A  Gallup,  A.  B  ,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colgate  Academy.  This  book 
is  intended  to  be  very  pr.actical  throughout,  and  in  its  preparation  the  sole  aim  has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  prepara- 
tory students  who  would  be  likely  to  use  it.     Price,  SI. 30. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CICERO.  Edited  for  sight  reading  by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Junior, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  It  is  believed  that  with  the  help  given  in  the  footnotes  these  selections  will  not  prove  difficult 
to  students  who  have  begun  the  reading  of  Cicero,  and  that  they  will  be  found  to  have  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their 
use  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  college  course.     Price,  50  cents. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES.  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  A  fascinating  historical  reader,  as  well  as  a 
reliable  text-book  in  the  history  of  our  country.  All  the  main  facts  of  colonial  history  presented  simply  yet  vividly,  and 
the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  be  intelligible  and  deeply  interesting  to  grammar  school  "pupils.  Attractively  bound.  Fully 
illustrated.     Price,  6")  cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORF. 
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A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach 
every  description  of  our  citizecis,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall  be 
the  latest,  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I 
shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest. 


Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  Primaries 
or  the  University,  I  would  rather  abandon  the  last, 
because  it  is  safer  to  have  a  whole  people  respect- 
ably enlightened  than  a  few  in  a  high  state  of 
science  and  the  many  in  ignorance.  This  last  is 
the  most  dangerous  state  in  which  a  nation  can  be. 


I  do  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest 
degrees  of  education  given  to  the  higher  degrees  of 
genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it  so  much  as  may 
enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going 
on  right;  for  nothing  can  keep  it  right  but  their 
own  vigilant  and  distrustful  superintendence. 


Our  University,  the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and 
the  last  service  I  can  render  my  country. 


I  have  only  this  single  anxiety  [the  establish- 
ment of  the  University]  in  this  world.  It  is  a  bant- 
ling of  forty  years'  birth  and  nursing,  and  if  I  can 
.once  see  it  on  its  legs,  I  will  sing  with  sincerity 
and  pleasure  my  nunc  dirnittas. 


What  object  of  our  lives  can  we  propose  so  im- 
portant.' What  interest  of  our  own  which  ought 
not  to  be  postponed  to  this  [the  University].' 
Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in  the  single  life  which 
nature  has  given  us,  can  these  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our  country.'  The 
exertions  and  the  mortifications  are  temporary; 
the  benefit  eternal. 

I  am  so  sure  of  the  future  approbation  of  poster- 
ity, of  the  inestimable  effect  we  shall  have  pro- 
duced in  the  education  of  our  country  by  what  we 
have  done  [in  establishing  the  University]  as  that  I 
can  not  repent  of  the  part  I  have  borne  in  cooper- 
ation with  my  colleagues. 


THOMAS    JEFFERSON, 

Author    of    the     Declaration    of    American     Independence 

Of    the    Statute    of    Virginia    for    Religious    Freedom  ; 

and    father    of   the    university    of    virginia. 

Born  April  2,  1743,  O.  S. ;    Died  July  4,  1826. 


It  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance  that  yon 
create  a  corps  of  literary  men,  who,  enabled  by 
receiving  a  decentcompetence  todevote  their  whole 
time  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  will  enlarge  its 
boundaries  and  diffuse  tjirough  the  community  a 
taste  and  relish  for  the  charms  of  literature.  The 
effect  produced  by  concentrating  at  one  place  many 
literary  men,  whose  cooperation,  as  well  as  whose 
collisions,  will  excite  a  generous  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, is  incalculable.  *  *  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  *  *  the  incalculable  advantages  of 
training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  our  country  in  all  its  departments,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial,  and  to  bear  their 
proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. 


Up-tO"Date 
Geographies. 


I 

AURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 


By  LIEUTENANT  M.  F.  MAURY, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

Formerly  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  author  of 
the  Sailing  Charts  used  throughout  the  world,  etc. 


I 


KVERY    YEAR 


All  current  sources  of  information  the  world  over  are  scanned,  and  every 
year  text  and  maps  receive  a  critical  revision.  Note  1898  changes  :  e.  g. 
Argentina,  Ungava,  Yukon,  Keewatin,  Pekin,  Sakhalin,  Sudan,  Khartum, 
Timbuktu,  etc.,  etc 

Every  year,  also,  is  issued  a  number  of  extra  pages  containing  detailed 
information  on  topics  of  current  geographical  interest,  with  special  maps. 

The  1898  edition  presented  such  special  maps  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 


THE  1899  EDITIONS  ^^"^^'='™« 
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The  Sower's  Song. 


A  Vigorous    Editorial  with   a   Grand    Underlying 
Truth. 


Now  hands  to  seed-sheet,  boys  ! 

We  step  and  we  cast;   old  Time's  on  wing; 
And  would  we  partake  of  harvest's  joys. 
The  corn  must  be  sown  in  spring. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed ; 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn. 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Old  earth  is  a  pleasure  to  see 

In  sunshiny  cloak  of  red  and  green; 
The  furrow  lies  fresh ;   this  year  will  be 
As  years  that  are  past  have  been. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn. 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed; 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn. 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Old  earth,  receive  this  corn. 

The  son  of  six  thousand  golden  sires; 
All  these  on  thy  kindly  breast  were  born ; 
One  more  thy  poor  child  requires. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed  , 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn, 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Now  steady  and  sure  again, 

And  measure  of  stroke  and  step  we  keep ; 
Thus  up  and  down  we  cast  our  grain  ; 
Sow  well  and  you  gladly  reap. 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn, 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed; 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn, 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

—  Thcmas  Carlyle. 


We  wish  to  commend  to  our  readers  an  editorial 
in  The  Biblical  Recorder  (MdiVch  29)  on  "The  Free 
Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry."  It 
breathes  the  right  spirit  and  might  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  members  of  every  denomination  in  the 
state.  "Can  a  religious  denomination  afford  to  let 
ministers    be    uneducated.'      Certainly    it    cannot. 

*  *  We  must  educate  not  only  for  Christ's  sake, 
for  the  progress  of  His  cause,  but  in  self-defence." 
This  is  a  true  principle.  In  church,  as  well  as  in 
state,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people  must 
be  educated;  and  not  for  progress  alone,  but  in 
self-defence  even,  church  and  state  alike  must  see 
that  they  are  educated.  The  masses  in  any  social, 
religious  or  political  body  are  always  reached,  for 
good  or  ill,  by  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  leaders; 
and  these  masses  can  not,  save  at  their  own  peril, 
fail  to  provide  for  the  liberal  and  sound  education 
of  their  future  leaders.  The  ignorance  of  the  head 
is  the  weakness  of  the  whole  body. 

"  But  does  not  free  education  emasculate  tnankood? 
Never.  *  *  *  A  man  who  accepts  aid  will 
accept  it  with  the  intention  of  paying  it  back  in  one 
way  or  another  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  spirit. 

*  *  *  We  could  name  one  man  who  but  for  this 
Board  [of  Education  at  Wake  Forest]  would  hardly 
have  been  known,  whose  life  was  worth  a  thousand- 
fold more  than  has  been  contributed  to  it.  We 
look  in  any  direction  and  see  men  who  are  the 
leaders  and  mainstays  of  our  work  who  came  to 
Wake  Forest  helpless,  who  might  have  been  sent 
back  home  half  hopeless,  half-fit  for  the  mission 
God  had  for  them  but  for  the  timely  aid  rendered 
by  our  Board.  *  *  Suppose  Matthew  Yates  had 
sought  aid  in  vain;  upon  whom  would  have  devolved 
the  loss  of  the  heathen  saved  through  him.''  "  Nobly 
written!  Let  these  words  never  be  forgotten. 
What  might  not  the  church  and  tlie  world  pay  for 
the  education  of  Paul,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox  and 
Wesley.'  How  pitifully  small  the  cost  of  the  edu- 
cation of  any  true  man  when  compared  with  the 
service  he  renders  to  humanit}-,  whether  his  work 
be  through  church  or  state!  The  church  will  ever 
show  itself  wise  in  proportion  as  it  acts  on  this 
principle,  and  so  will  the  state. 


With  this  issue  the  price  of  the  Journal  has  been  increased  to  $1.00;  but  we  will  accept  your  subscription   or 
renewal  if  sent  before  May  1st,  with  cash,  at  the  old  price  of  50  cents. 
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The  church  invests  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  be  lowered   thereby,  or   that  we  shall  not  receive 

in  the   education  of  a   younff   man.  he   becomes  a  back  a  thousand  fold  for  every  dollar  spent, 

great    preacher,    adds   thousands    of  souls    to  the  The  Recorder   is  right,    and    we    commend    the 

church,  lifts  up  and  purifies  the  whole  body.     Who,  grand  fundamental  truth  of  this  editorial  to  all  our 

then,  remembers  the  cost  of  his  tuition.'     The  state  readers. 


invests  a  like  sum  in  the  education  of  a  young  man. 
Feeling  his  indebtedness  to  the  people  who  have 
thus  made  possible  for  him  a  happier  and  nobler 
life,  and  following  the  high  teaching  he  has  received 
from  the  state's  servants,  his  teachers,  he  unselfishly 
devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  in 


In  an  address  before  the  Christmas  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Academies  of  North  Carolina, 
in  which  Superintendent  Mebane  used  some  strong 
language  in  just  praise  of  the  work  of  the  acad- 
emy men  and  the  great  influence  of  the  academies 


times  of  doubt  and  peril  becomes  a  faithful  and  wise  o"  ^'le  life  of  the  state,  showing  that  ninety  per 
counselor,  saving  his  people  from  political  error,  cent,  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State 
Who  then   remembers   the  cost  of  his   education.'      come  from  the  academies  and  private  schools,  he 


Another  leads  its  armies  and  defends  its  liberties, 
another  improves  its  agriculture  or  its  commerce, 
another  takes  the  lead  in  manufacturing  industries, 
another  invents  some  useful  piece  of  labor  saving 
machinery,  another  improves  the  condition  of  arch 


incidentally  said,  "but  the  university  has  never 
met  the  wants  and  never  can  when  it  comes  to  ed- 
ucating the  masses  of  the  people."  Of  course  it 
cannot.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  can 
neither  give  elementary  instruction   within  its  own 


itecture,    another    discovers   or    develops    mineral  wals  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  state, 

resources;  another   leads  in  a   m.ovement  for  good  "or  can  it  furnish  from  its  comparatively  few  grad- 

roads,   talking,  writing,   pleading  with   the  people  "^tes,  and  from  those  who  leave  the  university  be- 

and  arguing   before   the   legislature    until    all  are  fore  graduation,  any  large  per  cent,  of  the  fifteen 


brought  to  see  the  need  and  suitable  laws  are 
enacted  and  the  roads  are  built;  another  writes  a 
great  book,  sings  a  great  song,  or  paints  a  great 
picture;  another  becomes  a  great  teacher;  another 
devotes  his   life  to  the  cause  of  elementary  educa- 


hundred  new  teachers  entering  the  white  schools 
every  year.  Mr.  Mebane  is  right,  and  until  there  is 
a  good  system  of  public  high  schools,  and  normal 
schools  for  the  professional  training  of  five  or  six 
hundred  teachers  each   year — both  far  enough  in 


tion,  establishing  or  perfecting  a  great   system  of  ^he  future— the  academies  must  continue  to  supply- 
public  schools,— and  thinking  men  realize  how  in-  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  every  friend  of 
significant   is  the  whole  amount  of  the  state's  e.x-  education  will  wish  for  them  the  abundant  success 
penditures  for  the   higher  education  of  such  of  its  their  efforts  deserve. 

youth  as  will   avail   themselves  of  the  opportunity  But  to  pervert  Mr.  Mebane's  language  and  use 

and    accept  its  benificence,  and    how  foolish  and  't  as  an  attack  on  the  university  is  unjust.       It  was 

unwise  it  would  be  to  fail  to  furnish  this  aid  to  any  "o^  so  intended    by  Mr.    Mebane,  we  think.     The 

because  all  can    not  or  will  not   accept  it,  or  from  academies    educate    the    teachers    for    the    public 

fear  thatthe  manhood  of  the  youth  may  be  destroyed,  schools;  but  where  are  the   teachers  of  the  acade- 

Weall  can  point  to  men  in  North  Carolina,  in  every  mies educated.'  And  the  teachers  in  thecityschools, 

state  in  the  Union  and  in  every  civilized  country  in  ^   P^^t   of  the   public  schools  of  the  state.'     Fifty 

the  world,  "leaders  and  mainstays"  in   every  de-  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  university  engage 

partment  of  industrial,  social,  intellectual,  political  ^"  teaching.     Is  the  per  cent,  larger  from  the  acad- 

life,  who  would  have  gone  away  "  half  hopeless,  half-  emies.' 

fit"  for  the  great  mission  to  which  God  had  assigned  The  university  is  the  head  of  the  public  school 

them  but  for  this  wise  and  timely  aid  of  the  whole  system  logically,  legally,  and  actually;  and  right 

people  united  in  the  God-ordained  institution  called  nobly  is  she  performing  her  function  as  such. 

the  state.  

Through  the  state,  the  church  and  private  phil-  If  words  are   committed   to   memory   merely  as 

anthropy,  let  us  aid  all  the  youth,  both  male  and  words,  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  are  so  much 

female,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability,  to  prepare  rubbish  that   stands  in   the   way  of  thinking  and 

themselves  for  the   noblest  and  fullest  living  and  serves  to  destroy   that   innate   love   of  knowledge 

the  greatest  service  to  their  fellow  men,  never  fear-  and   investigation   which    every    healthy     human 

ing  that  the  manhood   or  womanhood   of  any  will  mind  brings  into  the  ^otX^..— Thomas  W.  BallUt. 
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The  Greatest  Master  of  the  Art  of  Teaching. 


What  was  the  Beginning  of  Graded  Schools  in 
North  Carolina? 


The  greatest  teacher  the  world  has  ever  known, 
not  only  in  what  he  taught  but  also  in  his  method 
of  teaching,  was  he  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
His  doctrine  has  revolutionized  the  life  of  the 
world,  individual  and  national,  and  is  revolutioniz- 
ing it.  Truly  did  he  say  he  came  that  men  might 
have  life,  and  that  more  abundantly. 

But  his  doctrine  is  no  more  wonderful  than  his 
method  of  teaching — wonderful  in  its  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  perfection,  as  measured  by  every 
known  pedagogical  principle.  With  that  perfec- 
tion of  art  which  conceals  art  and  escapes  the  no- 
tice of  all  but  the  closest  students,  he  taught  the 
most  difficult  lessons  to  the  Gallilean,  Samaritan, 
and  Judean  peasants — taught  to  fishermen,  car- 
penters, outcasts,  to  the  great  multitude,  those 
sublime  truths  which  men  had  always  held  (and 
many  still  hold)  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the 
chosen  few — taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly,  and  understood 
him — taught  with  such  power  and  clearness  that 
by  no  other  means  than  his  teaching  he  has  gradu- 
ally destroyed,  remodeled  or  given  new  meaning 
to  every  fundamental  doctrine  of  individual  and 
social  life — taught  in  such  a  way  that  his  teaching 
stands  for  all  time  the  model  for  all  teachers  who 
would  attain  to  the  highest  perfection  in  their  art. 

No  teacher  can  spend  a  few  hours  or  days  of  the 
spring  vacation  better  than  in  reading  one  or 
more  of  the  Gospels,  and  studying  carefully  Jesus' 
method  of  teaching  and  the  great  principles  under- 
lying the  method.  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  What  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life.''  Study  the  answers.  Read, 
over  and  again,  the  conversation  with  the  woman 
at  the  well,  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  others, 
and  see  how  they  illustrate  the  best  known  princi- 
ples of  pedagogy.  If  you  have  read  Froebel, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  note  how  Jesus  is  the  master 
of  them  all.  A  few  hours  of  reading  will  open  up 
a  new  world  to  you;  and,  having  once  begun,  you 
will  certainly  be  led  on  to  ever  deeper  and  deeper 
study  of  the  method,  until  these  four  brief  books 
will  become  your  greatest  text-books  on  teaching. 
Thirteen  years  ago  I  began  studying  them  for  their 
pedagogical  value,  and  every  year  has  revealed 
new  truths  and  new  applications.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  vital  study. 


In  the  sketch  of  the  Greensboro  schools  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction, it  is  claimed  that  "Here  was  established 
the  first  system  of  public  schools  in  the  state  sup- 
ported by  a  special  ta.x,"  the  people  having  voted 
a  very  liberal  special  tax  for  that  purpose  as  early 
as  May,  1874.  Since  the  publication  of  this  report 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  Charity  and  Children 
have  discovered  that  the  honor  of  having  established 
the  first  graded  school  in  the  state  belongs  to 
Charlotte,  a  graded  school  with  five  teachers  hav- 
ing been  begun  in  that  city  in  September,  1872. 

It  seems  that  the  attendance  in  the  Charlotte 
school  was  comparatively  large  from  the  first,  and 
that  the  growth  of  the  schools  has  been  uninter- 
rupted. But  since  this  school  was  supported  the 
first  three  years  of  its  existence  by  gifts  from 
the  Peabody  fund,  the  general  school  fund,  and 
private  subscriptions,  no  special  tax  havmg  been 
levied  for  that  purpose  until  the  summer  of  1875, 
when  a  special  tax  of  ten  and  thirty  cents  was  voted 
and  levied,  Greensboro's  claim  to  have  "established 
the  first  system  of  public  schools  in  the  state  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation,"  is  still  undisputed.  The 
contention  has  probably  grown  out  of  a  confusion 
of  "graded  schools"  with  "schools  supported  by 
special  taxation."  But  it  is  a  good  omen  that  our 
cities  consider  the  priority  in  establishing  schools 
an  honor  to  be  jealously  guarded.  It  augurs  more 
liberal  support  and  fuller  development  of  the  schools 
in  the  future. 

It  seems  that  the  chart  agent  is  abroad  in  South 
Carolina  and  has  already  secured  $60,000  of  the 
small  public  school  fund.  It  is  safe  to  say  the 
charts  given  in  exchange  will  not  be  worth  $60  to 
the  schools.  How  long  must  the  children  continue 
to  be  robbed  thus.'' 


Miss  Maria  Hopper  has  lately  given  $10,000  for 
a  scholarship  fund  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  An 
undergraduate  resident  scholarship  will  probably 
be  established. 


West  Durham  is  moving  for  a  public  library. 


The  sale  of  80,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  at  $1,00 
an  acre  will  add  $80,000  to  the  general  school  fund 
of  the  state  this  year.  This,  with  the  $100,000 
special  appropriation  by  the  General  Assemblj% 
should  enable  the  committeemen  to  run  the  schools 
about  fifteen  days  longer  than  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 
Lessons  In  Batrachian  Life. 


MISS    II.    W.    HALIBURTON,    NORMAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE,    GREF.NSBORO,    N.    C. 


With  the  exception  of  the  transformation  of  the 
caterpillar  into  a  moth  or  a  butterfly,  no  phase  of 
animal  life  is  so  full  of  interest  to  children  as  the 
metamorphoses  which  the  batrachians  undergo  in 
their  development.  Anyone  who  has  taught  the 
wide-awake  "small  boy"  knows  that  nothing  so 
engrosses  his  interest  in  the  early  spring  as  tad- 
poles, or  polliwogs.  You  have  only  to  mention 
frog  eggs,  or  e.xpress  a  desire  for  some,  and  his 
contributions  in  this  line  will  be  more  abundant 
than  you  can  use.  There  will  be  jelly-like  masses 
of  different   sizes  and   shapes.     The  long,  slender 


the  form  of  the  embryo,  to  watch  and  see  how  long- 
it  is  before  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  life.  What 
signs.'  In  the  salamander  eggs  the  head  and  exter- 
nal gills  of  the  embryo  develop  first.  As  the  body 
elongates  the  embryo  moves  oftener  and  more  vig- 
orously within  the  little  jelly  globe  which  holds  it 
curved  by  its  shape.  It  generally  requires  about 
two  weeks  for  the  embryo  to  germinate.  When  it 
wriggles  from  the  egg  and  out  through  the  gela- 
tinous covering  it  is  a  time  of  great  interest  to  the 
watching  children.  Freed  from  this,  it  swims 
gracefully  about  as  a  tadpole  with  a  tiny  bunch  of 
feather-like  gills  on  each  side  of  its  head.  Its 
body  is  long,  slender  and  fish-like  in  general 
appearance.  It  will  live  for  some  time  upon  the 
food  deposited  by  the  parent  with  the  egg.  When 
this  is  exhausted  it  must  have  the  minute  plant 
growth  found  on  the  surface  of  the  mud,  stones  and 


ropes,  looking  like  -glass  tubes   holding  strands  of 

black  beads,  are  the  eggs  ofthe  common  land-toad,  plant-stems  in  the   pond.     The  front  legs,  delicate 

or  "toad-frog,"  as  most  people  persist  in  calling  it.  ^^ ^  thread-like,  develop  first.     Then  the  hind  legs 

The   large,  roundish   lump,  specked  all  through  ^ppg^r.     Of  course,   it    carries  its  tail  all  its  life, 

with    black,  contains  frog  eggs      If  you    put  this  unlessitgets  broken  off,  when  itsoon  grows  another. 


lump  into  a  clean  glass  jar  of  clear  water  and  hold 
it  between  the  children  and  the  light,  they  can  dis- 
tinguish from  the  outer  surrounding  mass  of  jelly 
the  small,  almost  perfect  spheres  of  white  jelly,  each 
of  which  holds  the  germ,  the  black  bead-like  object. 
If  these  little  globes  are  green,  or  if  they  turn  green 


As  it  grows  it  takes  on   more  and  more  the  lizard- 
like shape  of  its  parents. 

OTHER   TADPOLES   OR    POLLIWOGS. 

The  tadpoles  of  the  toad  are  small   and  almost 

e 


after  they  are  gathered  from  the  pond,  you  may  be  jet  black.     They  are  not  so  long  and  slender  as  th 

sure  you  have  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  salamanders,  salamander    tadpoles.       The    head    is    larger    and 

probably  the   spotted   newt,  or  water-salamander,  rounder.     The  external  gills  are  not  pronounced, 

which  is  wrongfully  called  the  "spring  lizard."  though  it,    too,    breathes    by  gills.     Some   ofthe 

One  who  has   never  seen   these  in  clean  jars  of  small  frog   tadpoles  look   so  much  like  them    it  is 

clear  water  can  have  no  idea  of  their  beauty.     The  difficult  to  distinguish  them  except   by  the  color. 


gelatinous  mass  is  often  almost  crystal-clear  and 
white.  The  globes  within  are  bright  green  and 
perfectly  transparent,  showing  the  dark  germ,  look- 
ing like  the  seed  in  a  clear  green  grape.  These 
salamander  eggs  are  hardier  than  either  frog  or 
toad  eggs,  and  by  far  the  best  for  those  just  begin- 
ning the  study  of  embryology. 

HATCHING. 


Onl_,  the  toad  tadpoles  are  perfectly  black.  There 
is  a  small  frog  tadpole,  grayish  above  and  of  a 
metallic  hue  beneath,  which  develops  rapidly.  If 
caught  while  a  legless  tadpole,  in  less  than  four 
weeks  it  will  have  developed  into  a  tailless  frog. 
Being  one  of  the  small  tree-frogs,  it  must  be  kept 
under  a  mosquito-net  covering,  as  it  can  climb  the 
highest  glass  jar  with  all  the  ease  of  a  fly. 

As  the  children  watched  daily  the  germinating 
These  eggs  should  be  shown  to  the  children  embryo,  so  they  should  watch  the  developing  tad- 
everymorning  when  school  begins  and  again  before  poles.  How  do  they  move.'  How  do  they  eat.' 
it  closes.  The  changes  take  place  very  rapidly  and  Do  they  eat  vegetable  or  animal  food.'  As  they 
the  children  should  watch  them  closely.  A  good  grow  larger,  why  do  they  rise  oftener  and  oftener 
pocket  lens  adds  to  the  interest;  though  where  to  the  surface.'  The  children  will  probably  answer 
there  are  so  many  eager  eyes  and  so  few  glasses  quickly  that  it  is  to  get  air.  But  if  you  ask  why 
they  are  not  always  desirable,  and  young  eyes  can  they  did  not  do  so  at  first,  they  will  hardly  be  able 
be  trained  to  sharpness  without  them.  to   answer.     You  will   need  to  tell  them   that  the 

You  wish   the  children  to  notice  the  changes  in      tadpole  is  getting  lungs,  getting  ready  to  breathe 
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the  free  air  as  we  breathe  it.  At  first  it  could  use 
its  gills  and  breathe  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water, 
as  the  fish  does. 

If  one  of  the  larger  tadpoles  of  the  "bull-frog" 
is  caught  and  examined,  the  small  opening  on  one 
side  behind  ihe  mouth  can  be  seen.  These  largest 
tadpoles,  though  slow  in  developing,  are  the  best 
for  studying  the  habits  of  the  tadpole  stage.  They 
are  often  three  inches  and  more  in  length  before 
they  develop  the  legs.  Unlike  the  salamanders, 
the  frogs  develop  the  hind  legs  first.  As  the  tail 
is  seen  to  get  shorter  and  shorter  every  day,  chil- 
dren notice  to  see  what  becomes  of  it.  Does  it 
drop  off.'  They  can  be  led  to  understand  that  it 
is  taken  up  into  the  body  and  made  use  of  to  pro- 
mote growth,  just  as  any  good  food  is  used. 

If  the  same  specimens  cannot  be  kept  to  show 
all  the  stages  of  development,  fresh  specimens 
showing  any  stage  of  development  desired  can  be 
easily  obtained. 

FULL  GROWN  BATRACHIANS. 
Almost  any  boy  can  capture  from  a  stream  or 
spring  one  of  those  sluggish  little  creatures  known 
to  him  as  a  spring  lizard.  Tell  the  children  that 
this  is  not  a  lizard  at  all,  but  a  newt,  or  water  sal- 
amander. Connect  the  study  of  the  full  grown 
specimen  with  what  they  have  learned  of  the  egg 
and  tadpole  of  the  same.  While  in  your  posses- 
sion call  out  all  the  points  of  difference  between  it 
and  a  real  lizard.  If  a  lizard  cannot  be  had,  recall 
what  they  know  of  one. 

A  lizard  is  covered  with  scales;  this  has  a  naked, 
moist  skin.  A  lizard  has  strong  legs  and  sharp 
claws  for  climbing;  this  has  weak  legs  and  blunt 
toes  without  claws.  A  lizard  lives  always  on  land; 
it  lays  tough,  leathery  eggs  in  the  sand ;  this  water- 
lizard  lives  in  the  water  and  lays  its  eggs  there  in 
masses  of  jelly.  The  little  lizard  comes  from  the 
egg  shaped  from  the  first  exactly  like  its  parents; 
this  comes  from  the  egg  a  legless  tadpole  as  we 
have  seen. 

If  it  will  help  to  do  away  with  the  indiscriminate 
killing  of  the  harmless  land  salamander  as  "scor- 
pions" and  "  ground  puppies,"  show  the  picture  of 
the  true  scorpion  with  its  spider-like  body,  its 
eight  legs  and  stinging  tail.  State  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  scorpions  in  this  country. 

In  studying  the  form,  the  organs  and  their  func- 
tions in  the  frog,  a  speciman  of  the  large  bull-frog, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  best.  Show  it  and  tell 
the  children  to  find  the  ears  (no  outside  opening, 
but  the  thin  skin  just  behind   the  eyes  is  the  ear- 


drum). Show  eyes.  Why  placed  on  top  of  the 
head.'  Notice  how  they  stand  out  when  open. 
How  are  they  when  closed.'  Show  the  nostrils  on 
upper  tip  of  snout.  Notice  his  webbed  toes,  no 
nails,  no  pads  on  the  tips.  Notice  fleshy  tongue. 
Show  how  it  is  fastened  in  front  instead  of  behind.  ' 
If  you  can  pry  open  the  mouth  with  a  smooth  stick, 
show  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  What  do  grown 
frogs  eat.'  Notice  the  moist,  naked  skin.  Notice 
the  colors  of  the  frog's  skin.  Can  you  think  of  any 
use  these  colors  can  be  to  the  frog.' 

If  some  of  the  small  tree-frogs  are  found,  show 
the  children  the  disc-like  pads  on  the  tips  of  toes. 
E.xplain  their  use.  Tell  something  of  their  habits. 
They  spend  the  winter  under  logs  and  in  mud.  In 
the  spring  they  resort  to  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs. 
In  the  summer  thej' seek  the  trees,  where  they  prey 
upon  insects.  It  is  their  piping  voices  we  hear  first 
in  the  spring. 

While  you  may  best  use  the  less  repulsive  frog 
for  close  examination  of  organs,  it  is  the  poor,  des- 
pised land-toad  which  should  be  made  as  interest- 
ing as  possible.  It  is  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
other  batrachians.  It  preys  upon  insects  which 
destroy  the  grains,  fruits  and  flowers.  It  eats  every- 
thing which  crawls,  creeps  or  flies,  if  small  enough 
to  be  swallowed. 

I  caught  a  toad  once  hiding  under  the  roots  of 
an  old  stump.  As  I  needed  one  in  the  school-room, 
I  caught  and  kept  this  one  in  a  stout  paste  board 
box  until  the  next  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I 
heard  a  great  scratching  and  shuffling  in  the  box. 
I  peeped  in  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
interesting  performance  known  as  moulting.  There 
was  a  long  crack  in  the  skin  down  the  back.  The 
toad  was  wriggling  to  loosen  the  old  skin.  I  saw 
him  strip  his  hind  legs  by  using  his  front  ones; 
then  I  saw  him  use  his  mouth  to  free  his  front  legs. 
I  was  so  anxious  to  show  him  in  his  clean  new  skin 
that  I  did  not  give  him  time  to  swallow  his  old  one. 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  such  is  his  custom. 

The  children  should  be  told  of  this  habit  and 
encouraged  to  watch  for  its  performance.  They 
should  be  told  of  instances  of  the  taming  and  pet- 
ting of  toads.  The  great  number  of  the  toads'  ene- 
mies, such  as  snakes,  etc.,  should  be  used  to  excite 
their  sympathy. 

If  one  can  be  caught  late  in  the  fall  and  kept 
until  time  for  hibernation,  it  may  be  seen  burying 
itself  If  not,  the  children  may  be  told  how  it  does 
this.  It  seeks  a  safe,  protected  place  where  the 
earth  is  moist,  and  begins  to  dig  backward  with  its 
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hind  feet,  using  its  front  legs  to  push  its  body  back- 
ward into  the  hole.  As  it  goes  farther  back  the 
soil  falls  over  it  and  hides  it.  It  falls  into  a  pro- 
found, death-like  sleep,  its  legs  drawn  up,  its  eyes 
closed  and  its  head  down  between  or  on  its  front 
feet.  During  the  half  of  the  year  it  is  hibernating 
it  eats  nothing,  it  never  moves  and  scarcely  breathes. 
Speak  of  the  wonderful  instinct  which  teaches  the 
toad  when  to  go  to  sleep,  the  time  when  there  will 
be  no  insects  or  worms  to  be  eaten,  and  helps  it  to 
find  the  safe  hiding  place. 

If  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  useful  to  man  are 
brought  out,  if  all  that  is  interesting  in  its  life 
be  told,  the  children  will  learn  to  look  upon  the 
toad  v/ithout  repugnance,  and  will  cease  to  treat 
with  cruelty  this  harmless  and  useful  creature. 


neither  crowd  each  other,  nor  yet  be  so  far  apart  as 
to  lose  a  common  outline  or  connection,  which 
every  still-life  should  possess.  Children  generally 
draw  one  subject  at  a  time,  but  this  is  not  expedi- 
ent, for  several  reasons.  Commencing  with  one 
object,  for  instance  the  most  important  one,  is  poor 
practice  because  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  the 
whole  in  the  right  place  on  the  paper.  It  will 
either  be  drawn  too  large  or  too  small,  more  to  one 
side  than  to  the  other.  Often  after  having  spent  a 
long  time  on  one  object,  the  student  finds  that  he 
cannot  get  all  the  figures  on  the   paper,   and   must 
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One's  first  attempts  at  still-life  will  probably  be 
quite  crude,  but  this  need  not  make  it  tiresome. 
If  used  properly,  its  educational  value  is  great.  It 
cultivates  the  sense  for  refinement,  arrangement 
and  order. 

Only  a  few  objects  are  shown  in  each  group,  and 
these  in  a  state  of  rest.  If  the  picture  is  properly 
built  up,  it  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  and 
have  its  influence  on  the  mind,  tending  toward 
simplicity.  Girls  will  be  taught  to  adorn  their 
homes  with  a  few  artistic  articles  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged around  the  room  without  overburdening 
the  same  with  all  kinds  of  so-called  ornaments. 
Boys  will  be  influenced  toward  simple  and  earnest 
living,  which  leads  to  the  best  type   of  patriotism. 

The  drawing  of  still-life  may,  therefore,  be  kept 
up  indefinitely  and  can  always  be  made  interesting. 
The  objects  should  be  so  grouped   that  they  may 


commence  anew.  To  prevent  such  waste  of  time 
and  labor,  draw  a  few  lines  connecting  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  still-life  with  each  other. 
Indicate  with  a  few  straight  lines  (always  light  and 
without  using  the  rubber)  the  different  objects,  and 
then  draw  in  detail.  Shade  the  drawing,  and  all 
the  superfluous  lines  will  disappear,  either  in  the 
background  or  in  the  shading  of  the  objects.  Out- 
door sketching  will  be  very  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren when  they  begin  to  see  results.  The  sub- 
jects selected  should  not  be  too  difficult.  A  good 
subject  is  a  barn  with  a  fence  around  it,  and  a  few 
treesinthebackground,the  whole  sketched  in  rough- 
ly, regardless  of  details.  Too  many  details  will 
make  the  sketch  restless;  as  the  eye  does  not  con- 
centrate on  any  one  point,  the  impression  is  a  gen- 
eral one. 

In  this  way  the  children  may  be  taught  free- 
hand perspective   without  difficulty.     For  the 
culminating  point  in   these  exercises,   we  may 
let   the  children  study  from  the  living  model. 
Seat  a  boy  or  a  girl  on  the  teacher's  desk  in  an 
easy   position    not   requiring   frequent  change. 
The  children  must  work  now  at  white 
heat  for  a   few    minutes,  because  the 
model   naturally    changes    position  a 
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little.    They  should  not  try 
to  draw  features,  as  the  prin- 
cipal aim  is   to   get  the  po- 
sition and  proportions  of  the 
figure.      Everything  should 
be  indicated  in  a  few  straight 
lines,  after  which  the  shad- 
ow is    filled  in  with  broad   strokes. 
This   is    a  splendid   exercise   as   it 
forces  the  student  to  concentrate  his 
powers  quickly  on  one  subject,  and 
to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  situation  in 
an  instant.     He  will  invariably  fail 
if  he  wastes  his  time  over  details. 

Upon  special  well-suited  occas- 
ions let  the  children  draw  the  American  flag  from 
a  large  model  leaning  against  the  black-board,  ar- 
ranged suitably  in  a  few  graceful  folds.  If  asked  to 
draw  it  without  the  model,  the  majority  will  produce 
it  in  a  very  ugly,  stiff  and  conventionalized  way. 

By  this  time  the  pupils  should  possess  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  freedom  in  handling  the  mate- 
rials, and  we  may  utilize  part  of  their  time  in  widen- 
ing their  horizen.  If  possible,  show  them  copies 
of  the  best  pictures,  which  may  be  had  very  cheap; 
but  should  this  not  be  possible,  select  simple  de- 
signs and  arrange  in  them  leaves,  grasses,  plants, 
etc.,  in  a  way  pleasing  to  the  eye.  These  should 
be  distributed  evenly  and  in  a  symmetrical  man- 
ner. The  design  should  be  imagined  as  a  plane 
suspended  from  a  pair  of  scales,   bal^ancing.      One 
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Nothing 
should  be 
placed  at 
any    spot 

simply  to  fill 
the  space 
wjihnit  be- 
ng  in  keep- 


side  should  be  filled  just  as  much  as  the  other.  The 
leaves,  etc.,  should  not  be  further  apart  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  The  spaces  between  them 
should  not  be  too  large,  for  this  will  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  hole    or    break  in    the    arrangement. 


ing  with  other  parts  of  the  design.  Each  object 
should  be  part  of  the  whole.  There  should  be  growth 
and  unity  in  the  design.  It  would  be  ab-urd,  tor 
instance,  to  let  a  strawberry  and  a  rose  grow  on  the 
same  stem,  or  two  leaves  grow  out  of  a  stem  in  op- 
posite directions. 

To  begin  with  we  may  draw  a  leaf  or  a  twig 
with  several  leaves,  and  then  draw  the  same, 
omitting  all  the  irregularities — conventionalizing  it. 
Then  arrange  the  leaves  in  a  circle,  radiating  from 
the  center.  To  make  the  design  stand  out  from 
the  surrounding  paper  and  to  enclose  it  sufficiently 
we  need  but  draw  two  concentric  circles,  one-third 
or  one-half  inch  distant  from  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  design.  A  third  circle 
must  be  placed  in  the  center  to  hold  the  composi- 
tion together,  to  give  it  firmness,  completeness  and 
finish.  One  leaf  should  be  drawn  as  accurately  as 
for  if  you  allow  a  little  negligence,  it  will 
orse  with  every  leaf 

Let  the  children  take  many  of  the  fig- 
ures which  they  have  studied  before  and 
arrange  in  them  leaves  or  flowers  in  the 
way  indicated  above,  at  the  same  time 
reviewing  what  they  have  studied  in 
former  years  by  using  the  same  figures 
again  for  a  different  purpose. 

A  border  may  be  formed  easily  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Always  begin 
with  the  most  important  lines  and  ar- 
range the  other  parts  tastefully  around 
them.  There  should  be  a  graceful  flow 
in  the  design,  without  losing  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  plant.  The  same  lines  should 
not  be  be  repeated  too  often,  the  simpler  they  are 
the  more  frequent  repetition  will  they  bear.  Curves 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  contrast  with 
each  other  and  in  such  a  way  as  to   show  each   to 
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the  greatest  advantage.  But  even  the  most  grace- 
ful lines  or  stems  in  such  a  design  should  not  ex- 
tend too  far  without  being  interrupted  by  a  leaf  or 
fruit.  If  the  construction  of  the  design  is  too  ap- 
parent, it  loses  its  interest. 

Experience  shows  that  children  are  very  fond  of 
this  work,  and  the  addition  of  color  will  increase 
their  interest  and  pleasure  in  it.  Teachers  will  ob- 
serve that  children  have  their  own  tastes  and  fan- 
cies and  prefer  to  create  rather  than  imitate.  Long 
ago  the  standard  colors  should  have  been  used  and 
studied  by  the  pupils,  and  they  should  now  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  effects,  and  should  know  them 
in  their  natural  appearance  in  the  spectrum,  name- 
ly; red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  This 
is  their  order  in  the  rainbow.  Commencing  with 
red,  the  second  color  may  always  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  first  and  third.  To  show  this,  use  for 
the  first  design  two  colors.  One  unmixed,  for  in- 
stance red,  and  the  two  remaining  primaries,  blue 
and  yellow,  mixed,  which  gives  the  complemen- 
tary color  to  red,  green.  The  ju.xtaposition  of 
complementary  colors  will  brighten  each.  The 
red  will  look  redder;  the  green,  greener;  and  so 
for  other  colors.  One  is  always  complementary  to  yet  there  are  so  many  reflections  from  the  shiny  sur- 
the  reinaining  two,  /.  t\,  in  theory,  two  colors  are  faces  that  we  cannot  call  it  absolute  green.  Very 
complementary  if  the  sum  of  both  is  white  light,  much  dependson  the  position  of  thesun,  the  color  of 
In  these  papers  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  the-  the  sky  and  the  surroundings.  Everything  reflects, 
ory  of  color,  because  the  theory  does  not  enable  The  color  of  a  tree  out-doors  in  a  free  field  will 
anybody  to  see  color  in  nature  and  does  not  teach  appear  quite  different  from  that  of  the  same  tree 
us  to  make  pleasing  combinations.  Color  is  such  planted  in  the  street  of  a  city  and  surrounded  by 
a  subtle  affair,  that  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  red  brick  houses.  The  attention  of  the  children 
possible  to  give  permanent  rules  for  its  combina-  should  be  called  to  the  influence  of  the  reflection, 
tions.  Nature  is  always  harmonious,  and  if  we  Let  them  point  out  the  different  colors  they  see  in 
simply  take  the  color  combinations  which  nature  different  objects  or  on  the  same  object,  and  find  the 
offers  we  may  be  sure  they  will  be  tasteful  wher-  source  of  these  colors.  This  canbedone  readily  with 
ever  we  use  them.  An  excellent  method  is  used  a  highly  polished  object  in  which  reflection  can  be 
in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  under  the  super-  seen  clearly.  Then  surfaces  less  polished  may  be 
vision  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey.  A  leaf  or  flower  is  studied.  This  practical  demonstration  will  enable 
pasted  to  a  piece  of  card-board,  and  the  children  the  children  to  see  color  more  than  any  theory  of 
select  from  colored  papers  to  match,  trying  to  find  color.  Again,  such  work  will  cultivate  the  sense  of 
the  exact  colors  in  the  leaf  If,  now,  these  colors  refinement  and  enable  them  to  see  in  nature  beau- 
are  pasted  according  to  their  luminosity,    one   un-      ty   undreamed    of   before.       Life    will    have    more 


fancies     we    frequently 
seeintended  forthedec- 
oration    of  rooms,    and 
the  adornment  of  dress. 
Our  color  work  should 
not      stop      here;      we 
should    teach    children 
to  see  color.     Let  them 
look  out  of  the  window 
and  observe  the  many 
different  colors  in  a  tree, 
explaining  to  them  the 
cause     of    such    color- 
ng.    It  is  generally  an- 
swered a  tree  is  green, 
yet    this    statement    is 
not  altogether  true.  The 
surface    of    the    leaves 
generally  reflect  rays  of 
light    which    have    the 
effect  of 
green 
on    our 
eyes, 


derneath  the  other,  forming  a  scale,  those  next  to 
each  other  will  harmonize.  But  if  the  scale  is  long, 
we  must  be  cautious  in  combining  the  ends  of  the 
scale.  With  these  combinations  fixed,  we  may 
color  our  designs. 

This  work  is  not-intended  for  the  school  alone. 


pleasure  for  them,  and,  no  matter  how  dreary  or 
rainy  the  day,  there  will  be  poetry  and  brightness 
ever)'where.  "They  will  find  beauty  in  the  sky 
as  well  as  in  the  mud-puddle  which  reflects  it." 

The  contant  training  of  our  e}es  causes  us  to 
become  keen  and  careful  observers.  We  become 
unconsciously  interested  in    the   sinallest   thing,   a 


T.    1       1  1  .  „  J      1.   1  •       I        ,  r     beetle,  a  pebble,  a  crack.      We  forget  our   "self 

It  should  be   used   at   home,   m    the   decoration   of     •    ^i  ..         u     r  j  • 

m  the  great  world  of  sense,  and  measurmg  our  own 
rooms,  covers,  dresses,  etc.  The  result  of  such  works  by  the  great  works  of  nature,  learn  to  find 
study  should  be  a   riddance   of  many   of  the    wild      our  true  place  in  the  Universe. 
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THE  RED  HEAD. 


Woodpecker  family,  I  am  sure.  He  some- 
times goes  to  other  birds'  nests  and  eats  their 
eggs.  He  is  not  only  a  rogue,  but  he  is  also  a 
murderer.  The  Downy's  friends,  the  Titmouse 
and  the  Chickadee,  know  him  well,  for  they 
have  been  obliged  to  watch  him  drag  their  lit- 
tle babies  out  of  their  nests  and  eat  them. 
What  a  rascal  he  is!  No  wonder  the  Downy 
dislikes  the  Redhead,  and  often  quarrels  with 
him  for  the  right  to  peck  on  a  certain  limb  or 
post. 

In  the  summer. the  Redhead  lives  largely  on 
fruit.  He  will  alight  suddenly  in  your  cherry- 
tree,  seize  the  ripest  fruit  within  reach,  and  in 
another  moment  be  off  for  a  favorite  limb  at 
the  edge  of  the  grove,  where  he  likes  to  carry 
his  food  before  eating  it.  Here,  high  on  his 
dinner  table,  he  holds  the  cherry  with  one  foot 
and  eats  it  at  his  leisure.  Then  he  wipes  his 
bill  on  the  limb,  using  the  bark  for  a  napkin, 
and  soon  comes  back  for  anotherfruit.  Besides 
plums  and  cherries  he  likes  to  eat  berries  and 
grapes.  Many  kinds  of  insects  also  go  to  sup- 
ply his  mouth  with  good  things.  In  Florida  he 
has  been  known  to  pick  holes  in  oranges  and 
drink  the  sweet  juice  they  contain. 
The  Redhead  visits  the  cornfields  during  roasting- 
ear  time.  He  will  tear  the  husk  open  at  the  end  of 
the  ear  and  peep  in  at  the  milky  white  grain  tucked 
away  so  snugly  in  rows.  Perhaps  they  remind 
The  other  day  a  bird  with  a  bright  red  head  and  him  of  a  nest  of  little  white  eggs  he  has  eaten  dur- 
neck  perched  on  the  side  of  a  tree  near  where  I  ing  the  spring,  for  soon  he  strikes  in  with  his  bill 
was  standing.  Its  breast  was  white,  and  there  was  and  begins  eating  them.  The  people  who  raise  the 
a  large  white  patch  on  each  of  its  black  wings.  It  corn,  of  course,  do  not  like  this,  and  often  want  to 
braced  with  the  ends  of  its  stiff  tail  feathers  pressed  shoot  him  when  they  catch  him  robbing  their  field, 
against  the  bark  and  began  pecking  the  wood  with  In  flying, the  Redhead  does  not  travel  in  a  straight 

its  bill.     By  this,  and  also  on  account  of  its  size,   I      line  like  many  birds,  but  goes  bobbing  upand  down 
knew  it  to  be  a  Woodpecker — a  Red-headed  Wood-      through  the  air  in  long,  billowy  sweeps. 
pecker.     We  do  not  see  many  of  these  birds  in  the  The  Redhead,  like  the  Flicker,  digs  a  cavity  for 

winter,  for  the  most  of  them  go  far  south  as  cold  its  nest  in  the  side  of  a  tree.  Five  eggs  are  the 
weather  comes  on,  where  they  can  get  food  more  number  usually  found  in  a  nest.  If  the  bird  is 
easily.  When  one  stays  with  us  during  the  winter,  robbed  it  will  not  keep  on  laying  one  t.^^  a  day,  as 
it  is  said  that  he  often  has  a  store  of  acorns  or  the  Flicker  will  sometimes  do,  but  in  about  two  or 
beech-nuts  hid  snugly  away  in  the  knot-hole  of  some  three  weeks  will  lay  another  set  of  four  or  five  eggs. 
old  tree,  to  which  he  can  go  in  bad  weather  and  If  this  set  is  taken,  the  poor  bird  will  often  try  a 
•feed.  This  is  his  pantry,  which  he  stored  with  third  time  to  raise  a  brood.  I  once  knew  a  pair  of 
dainties  during  the  autumn,  when  the  gray  squirrel  Redheads  to  have  their  nest  robbed  four  times, 
and  chipmunk  were  also  busy  laying  by  their  store  nineteen  eggs  in  all  being  taken.  The  birds  then 
for  winter  use.  left  their  nest  in  the  stump  and  dug  out  another  one 

He  is  such  a  handsome  fellow  it  is  hard  to  think  in  a  tall  dead  tree,  where  the  boy  who  had  robbed 
of  him  as  ever  doing  anything  naughty;  and  yet  them  before  could  not  reach  it  by  climbing.  Late 
he    is  a  very  bad    bird,  the  worst  one  in  all   the      in  the  summer   I  saw  the   young  ones  flying  about 
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the  grove  with  their  parents.  Their  appearance 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  ones,  but  the 
head  and  neck  of  each  was  grayish  brown,  and  not 
until  winter  did  they  get  their  red  feathers. 

A  poet  once  wrote  a  story  telling  how  this  Wood- 
pecker came  to  have  a  red   head.     He  said  an  In 


Mow  Parents  May  Help  the  School.* 


MISS  IRENE  iMcLOUD,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Something  very  unpleasant  occurred  at  school  a 

few  days  ago  and  the  little  boy   must   have   given 

dian  named    Hiawatha   painted  it  red  because  the      quite  an  ugly  version  of  the  story   when   he    went 

home,  for  when  I  entered  the  school-room  next 
morning  I  was  handed  a  note  from  the  little  boy's 
father.  When  I  had  read  the  note  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  be  mortified  or  angry — mortified  to  be 
so  misjudged  or  angry  to  have  such  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  me.     Fortunately  I  did  not  have  to  an- 


bird  did  him  a  great  service  on  one  occasion.  It  is 
a  pretty  story,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  read  it  some 
time. 

This  bird  has  many  call-notes,  although  it  cannot 
sing.  One  which  it  often  uses  in  the  summer 
resemble^    so   closely  the    note   of   the  tree-frog* 


that  the   bird   and  frog  often  answer  one  another;  swer  it  at  once.     I  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  won- 

each,  doubtless,  thinking  it  is  calling  to  one  of  its  dering  how  I  could  go  through   the   duties  of  the 

own  kind.     But  the  strongest  note  of  the  Redhead  day.     Just  then  a  little   girl   who   had   been   tardy 

is  given  when  he  sounds  his  love-call  from  the  dead,  the  day  before  came  in  with  another  note.     I    was 

resounding  limb  of  some  tall  tree.     It  is  made  by  tempted  to  leave  it  unread,  for  fear  it  might  be  the 

striking   the  hard  wood  very  rapidly  with   its  bill,  proverbial  "  straw."     I  am"  glad    I   did  not— I   am 


As  he  hears  his  loud,  stirring  signal  go  reechoing 
through  the  woodland  he  settles  back  on  his  perch 
until,  faintl}-  borne  to  his  listening  ears,  comes  the 
well  known  answering  tap  of  a  beloved  bill,  and  he 
starts  up  to  sound  a  reply. 

To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most  stirring   notes  in 


glad  it  came  just  then;  a  more  courteous,  pleasant 
note  I  have  never  read,  and  I  am  sure  the  children 
must  have  seen  the  sunshine  chase  away  the  clouds 
from  their  teacher's  face,  and  must  have  rejoiced  as 
their  little  hearts  always  do  in  the  presence  of 
brightness.     And  when  the  time   came   to   answer 


nature.     Among  the   earliest   scenes  which   I  can      that  first   note   all    the   hard   thoughts   had   disap- 


peared from  my  heart,  and  I  could  write  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  affair  of  the  day  before,  taking 
away  the  blame  from  both  child  and  teacher.  The 
unpleasant  incident  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but 
that  other  note,  expressive  of  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation with  the  necessary  laws  of  the  school,  has 
sung  its  glad  refrain  over  and  over  again  in  my  ears. 
The  next  day  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  little 
boy's  case  had  peacefully  adjusted  itself,  and  what 
had  bidden  fair  to  be  something  disagreeable  to  be 
reported  to  the  superintendent — who  must  get  very 
tired  of  acting  as  peace-maker — calmly  dropped 
into  oblivion. 

When  I  met  the  writer  of  the  pleasant  note  on 
the  street  and  he  stopped  me  to  apologize  again 
for  his  child's  tardiness,  I  hastened  to  thank  him 
for  his  note,  though  I  did  not  stop  to  explain  all 
that  it  had  been  worth  to  me. 

This  is   one   instance,   and   every  teacher  could 
probably   give   you   dozens   of  stories  very  like  it. 
If  the  fathers  and  mothers  could  realize  how  much 
good   their  sympathetic  interest  does,  they  would 
"The    kindergarten  begins   upon   the    mother's      not  withhold  the  expression  of  that  interest  if  they 

lap,   and   the   home  must  always  form  the  starting     have  it,  nor  would  they  fail  to   cultivate   it  if  they 

point,  the   kernel   of  all   human    development." —     have  it  not. 

1^  focbcl  

*  Read  before  a  meeting  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


recall  is  the  sight  of  one  of  these  birds  sounding 
his  drum  from  the  top  of  a  tall  dead  pine  near  my 
home,  and,  as  the  years  go  by,  each  spring  I  turn 
with  ever  renewed  interest  and  pleasure  to  hearken 
when  I  catch  the  drumming  roll  of  the  Redhead's 
love-call. 

Let  all  of  the  work  indicated  below  and  the  answers  to  each 
of  the  questions  be  given  in  writing: 

By  what  name  is  this  woodland  carpenter  known? 

Write  a  sentence  descriptive  of  his  head,  breast  and  wings. 

Where  does  he  spend  the  winter? 

When  does  he  spend  the  winter  with  us? 

Why  is  he  called  a  bad  bird? 

What  fruit  does  he  like  ? 

How  does  he  eat  it? 

Describe  his  manner  of  flying. 

Where  does  he  build  his  nest? 

How  many  eggs  are  generally  in  one  nest? 

When  will  the  mother  Redhead  lay  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  eggs? 

Write  a  short  account  of  his  making  his  love  Ccdl. 

•The  common  species  HyU  arborea. 
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One  more  story  taken  from  a  teacher's  note  book 
that  may  help  the  mother  to  see  the  other  side. 

The  Christmas  holidays  had  come,  and  with  the 
Christmas  mail  came  a  note  from  a  mother.  I 
almost  wish  I  had  that  note  to  read  to  you  this  af- 
ternoon, but  the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
would  not  consent,  though  she  keeps  it  among  her 
most  valued  treasures  and  calls  it  one  of  the  best 
Christmas  presents  that  ever  came  to  her.  You 
are  wondering  what  it  could  have  said  to  make  it 
mean  so  much.  Well,  I  don't  remember  exactly, 
but  some  simple  heartfelt  words  of  appreciation  for 
what  the  teacher  had  tried  to  do  for  that  mother's 
boy.  The  boy  was  an  unusually  trying  one,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  when  the  holidays  were  over 
the  task  had,  in  some  mysterious  way,  grown 
lighter  because  of  that  sympathetic  note. 

In  every  instance  it  is  better  for  the  mother  and 
teacher  to  know  each  other  They  are  working 
for  a  common  cause,  the  forming  of  character;  and 
unless  their  plans  are  in  harmony,  unless  they  are 
moving  smoothly  and  steadily  along  in  the  same 
direction,  the  result  will  be  confusion,  and  with 
confusion  may  come  that  saddest  of  all  sad  stories, 
a  misdirected  life,  a  warped  character. 

Some  people  attain  greatness  and  nobility  in 
spite  of  poor  training  and  bunglesome  educators, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  attain  beauty  of  char- 
acter and  the  respect  of  their  fellow-men  because 
of  some  potent  influence  in  their  lives  that  has 
come  through  their  mentors  and  guides. 

If  a  mother  could  realize  how  strong  is  the  influ- 
ence of  her  child's  teacher  in  character-building, 
I  hardly  think  she  would  be  content  to  stay  at  home 
day  after  day,  idly  criticizing  her  boy's  slow  progress 
and  wondering  what  kind  of  a  teacher  has  him  in 
charge.  If  your  boy  fails,  if  he  brings  home  month 
after  month  a  poor  report,  don't  end  the  matter  with 
words  of  blame  either  for  him  or  his  teacher.  It 
may  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  go  to  see  about  it, 
but  it  will  be  far  more  inconvenient  to  have  your 
orderly  upbuilding,  your  systematic  child-training 
overturned  by  a  teacher  who,  it  may  be,  has  alto- 
gether failed  to  understand  your  boy.  Go  to  her 
in  a  spirit  of  friendly  sympathy,  find  out  first  her 
ideas  of  why  the  boy  has  failed,  and  then,  with  your 
keener,  more  intimate  insight  into  the  child's  dis- 
position, help  her  to  find  the  remedy.  You,  as  a 
mother,  may  know  nothing  of  the  present  methods 
of  teaching;  but  with  your  great  mother-heart  you 
know  more  of  your  own  child's  disposition  than 
any  teacher  can  learn  from   school-room   observa- 


tion. It  may  be  that  the  child  is  excessively  ner- 
vous, that  he  is  extremely  timid,  that  he  is  slightly 
deaf,  or  diseased.  If  the  careful  teacher  has  him 
long  enough  she  will  find  these  things  out  for  her- 
self but  in  the  meantime  energy  is  wasted  that 
might  be  saved  by  a  few  moment's  conversation 
with  the  teacher.  A  note  of  explanation  is  better 
than  silence,  but  the  teacher  gets  so  many  notes 
that  they  must  be  glanced  at  so  hurriedly  that  they 
are  easily  forgotten. 

The  teacher  has  fifty  children  before  her,  chil- 
dren of  whose  surroundings  and  dispositions,  her- 
edity and  associates,  she  is  profoundly  ignorant.  If 
they  were  all  little  rose  plants  or  hyacinth  bulbs, 
she  could  take  her  manual  of  insiruction  and  soon 
become  an  e.xpert  in  developing  thrifty  plants  and 
exquisite  blossoms.  Each  little  seedling  could  be 
treated  as  each  other  little  seedling,  only  being 
careful  to  watch  more  tenderly  the  ones  of  less 
vigorous  growth,  and  ne.xt  year  the  process  could 
be  repeated. 

But  have  you  ever  seen  two  children  who  could 
be  dealt  with  in  just  the  same  way.''  And  until  the 
teacher  knows  the  characteristic  traits  of  each 
child,  her  every  movement  must  be  tentative  and 
experimental,  testing  here  and  there  until  she  has 
found  out  what  are  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  each  little  soul  entrusted  to  her  care. 

Do  you  see  how  much  the  mother  can  do  to  help 
the  teacher  to  gain  a  quick  and  correct  insight  into 
the  child's  mind  and  disposition.''  We  are  apt  to 
misjudge  our  fellow-man  when  we  know  amply  his 
actions  and  none  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  these 
actions.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  child's  wel- 
fare that  the  teacher  shall  know  him  as  he  really  is. 
This  we  cannot  accomplish  without  the  mother's  aid. 

The  only  communication  many  parents  have 
with  the  teachers  is  the  written  excuse  for  absence 
or  tardiness,  and  in  many  cases  even  this  is  grudg- 
ingly given.  Some  parents  even  seem  to  resent  it 
as  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  when 
they  are  asked  to  state  the  reason  for  absence,  for- 
getting that  in  any  system  that  aims  at  perfection 
there  must  be  law  and  order. 

If  these  meetings  that  we  are  now  proposing  to 
hold  do  nothiug  more  than  bring  about  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  between  mother  and  teacher,  they  will 
accomplish  the  greatest  good.  The  mothers  will 
see  an  improvement  in  their  children's  work,  the 
teacher  will  be  encouraged  by  better  attendance  and 
greater  interest,  and  the  next  decade  may  calmly 
boast  of  truer  homes  and  better  citizens. 
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When  teachers  and  mothers  together  can  look 
into  the  littte  faces  that  must  needs  turn  to  us  for 
guidance  and  wisdom,  and  say: 

"You  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 
For  you  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead" — 

when  together  we  can  say  this  in  our  innermost 
hearts,  then  are  we  each  ready  for  the  work  and 
the  responsibility  that  lies  before  us,  and  the  child's 
future  is  assured. 


Sit  in  tlie  Sunshine. 


chari.es  l.  coon,  charlotte,  n.  c. 


The  one  thing  above  all  others  for  the  teacher 
to  avoid  is  that  pessimism  which  comes  as  the 
result  of  trials,  disappointments,  and  the  unappre- 
ciativeness  of  his  work  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. It  is  easy  to  tell  people  not  to  worry;  it  is 
easy  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  sunshine  and  hope. 
But  when  the  shadows  come,  what  then.' 

It  is  true  that  a  school  teacher's  lot  is  not  very 
enviable,  in  some  respects.  But  every  occupation 
has  its  lights  and  shadows ;  its  suns  and  its  eclipses. 
It  is  true  that  $75  to  $150  per  year  is  small  pay. 
It  is  just  as  true  that  few  thanks  go  with  this  pit- 
tance. But  time  was  in  North  Carolina  when  mat- 
ters were  much  worse,  when  positions  in  public 
schools  were  actually  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder  in 
some  instances.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  salary 
paid  would  hardly  have  kept  a  horse  or  a  cow  in 
fairly  good  condition.  These  things  are  only  men- 
tioned by  way  of  contrast. 

And  is  the  school  business  in  North  Carolina  to 
be  no  better.'  Have  you  ever  read  the  story  of 
Froebel,  of  Comenius,  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Horace  Mann, 
of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.'  Have  you  ever 
read  the  story  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  who  did  more 
for  North  Carolina  than  any  other  man  or  woman 
who  ever  lived  among  us.'  If  you  have,  you  can 
answer  the  pessimists  who  are  despairing  of  a 
brighter  day  for  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

The  true  attitude  for  every  North  Carolina  teacher, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  assume  is  never  to 
despair,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  a  cease- 
less battle  for  better  things.  He  should  never  for- 
get that  63  or  70  days  of  school  is  all  too  little. 
He  should  never  forget  that  the  battle  for  local 
taxation  ttiust  be  fought  and  won  by  the  teachers. 
He  should  not  forget  that  school-houses  are  not  fit, 


oftentimes,  for  cows  or  sheep  to  be  housed  in.  He 
must  not  forget  that  better  teaching  must  be  done 
in  the  schools,  or  the  selfishness  which  would 
prevent  all  progress  will  prolong  its  hold  on 
the  state.  He  must  not  forget  that  politicians  are 
not  the  friends  of  the  schools;  that  they  help  only 
in  obedience  to  public  opinion.  He  must  not  forget 
these  and  athousand  other  things — and  still  he  must 
forget  to  be  discouraged! 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  to  a  man  who  had  the  idea 
that  the  world  is  swiftly  growing  worse.  Teachers, 
especially  North  Carolina  teachers,  have  many 
reasons  to  fall  into  a  similar  way  of  thinking.  But 
this  will  only  prolong  the  bondage  and  fasten  more 
firmly  the  body  of  death  upon  us.  My  reply  to  the 
pessimist  was  this  question,  which  has,  amidst  all 
trial.s  and  tribulations,  inspired  me:  "  How  do  you 
account  for  the  increased  interest  this  latter  age  is 
taking  in  the  education  and  training  of  children, 
for  the  interest  it  takes  in  every  sociological  exper- 
iment which  looks  to  the  betterment  of  the  race,  on 
the  theory  that  the  world  is  growing  worse.'"  No 
pessimist  can  answer  that  question.  No  melan- 
choly induced  by  school-room  trials  and  other  trials 
should  ever  cause  a  teacher  to  lose  the  sunshine  of 
that  question.  It  is  the  star  of  hope.  It  is  such  an 
inspiration  that  it  will,  if  kept  in  view,  work  more 
miraculous  results  than  the  fabled  cross  of  Con- 
stantine  or  the  voices  that  were  said  to  haunt  the 
footsteps  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

If  many  of  us  will  be  dead  before  the  better  day 
comes,  what  of  it?  Moses  was  hardly  a  failure 
because  he  never  saw  Canaan,  except  at  a  distance. 
Isaiah  was  not  a  failure  because  he  only  saw  in  the 
future  the  reign  of  peace  and  good  will  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  doctrines  that  would  be 
preached  by  one  who  must  "tread  the  winepress 
alone."  The  Savior  was  not  a  failure,  dying  a 
martyr  to  the  doctrines  he  preached.  And  the 
humble  work  that  every  North  Carolina  teacher  is 
doing,  if  done  in  the  hope  of  better  things,  will  not 
fail  of  its  e.xceeding  great  reward.  There  ought  to 
be  enough  inspiration  in  the  thought  to  turn  oijr 
faces  to  the  sun.  There  is  religion  in  this  work  that 
every  true  teacher  is  doing,  religion  that  believes 
in  the  divinity  of  the  race  and  its  ultimate  triumph 
over  the  forces  of  darkness.  Why  not,  then, 
.'thank  God  and  take  courage.'" 


Give  the  child  time  to  grow,  and  wait  patiently 
until  the  germs  of  power  burst  out  of  their  fruitful 
soil  of  unconsciousness. — Parker. 
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Our  Lanier  Club.. 


MISS  MINNIE  HAMPTON,    GREENSBORO   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

In  October  of  1898,  fifteen  Greensboro  Graded 
School  teachers  organized  themselves  into  a  club 
for  the  study  of  southern  literature.  At  first  we 
were  nameless,  but,  as  our  work  settled  on  Lanier, 
we,  finally,  became  the  Lanier  Club. 

We  started  out  with  the  firm  deterrhination  to 
have  no  "red  tape,"  so  our  club  has  neither  officers 
nor  fees.  We  have  an  executive  committee  of 
three,  who  make  our  programs  and  outline  the  les- 
sons; and  a  leader,  simply  opens  the  meetings  and, 
if  there  is  a  break,  bridges  it.  So  interested  have 
we  become  that  we  express  our  opinions,  interpret 
hard  sayings,  and  note  beauties  without  other 
thought  than  that," the  poetry  is  good  poetry,  and 
beauty   dieth  not." 

We  meet  for  an  hour  every  second  Saturday  and, 
with  a  general  outline,  which  we  have  had  before 
hand  from  the  executive  committee,  read  and  study 
the  poem  for  the  day.  Sometimes  we  spend  two 
afternoons  on  one  poem,  reading  in  connection 
other  poems  on  the  same  subject  by  our  author 
and  others. 

Among  the  first  poems  studied  was  "My 
Springs,"  in  connection  with  which  we  read,  "  Laus 
Mariae,"  "Acknowledgment,"  "Special  Pleading," 
and  "In  Absence,'  after  which  we  compared  La- 
nier's tribute  to  his  wife's  eyes  with  other  poems  on 
the  eyes:  Jonson's  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,"  and  Worthworth's,  "Her  eyes  are  stars  of 
twilight  fair."  What  a  comfort  and  inspiration  his 
wife  was  to  Lanier  we  learned  from  his  life  and 
letters,  for  with  our  individual  copies  of  his  poems 
we,  also,  have  all  our  poet's  published  works,  as 
well  as  available  magazine  articles.  In  this  way 
we  throw  every  possible  side-light  on   our  picture. 

When  we  studied  "The  Symphony"  we  brought 
out  Lanier,  the  musician,  showing  in  his  own  pov- 
erty and  struggle  his  great   human   sympathy   for 

"The  poor,  the  poor,  who  stand 
Wedged  by  the  pressing  of  Trade's  hand 
Against  an  inward-opening  door 
That  pressure  tightens  evermore," 

and  "sigh  for  the  outside  leagues  of  liberty,"  with 
the  prophecy  that  Love,  "who  hears  the  poor 
folks'  crying,"  shall  "himself  be  heard,  tho'  long 
deferred,  tho'  long  deferred: 

O'er  the  modern  waste  a  dove  hath  whirred. 
Music  is  Love  in  search  of  a  word  " 


With  this   we   read   other   poems   on    the    same 
theme:     "To  Richard  Wagner,"  '  To  Beethoven," 


.  ampa 


"Life  and  Song,"  "The  Mocking-Bird," 
Robins,"  and  "A  Song  of  Love." 

In  "Corn"  we  followed  him  through  the  woods 
to  where  the  "corn-captain  "  led  his  valiant  host 
against  the  inroads  of  those  whose  homes  are  built 
on  the  "shifting  sand  of  trade." 

For  our  last  studies  in  Lanier  we  are  listening  to 
his  "swan-song"  as  we  follow  him  through  "The 
Marshes  of  Glynn." 

In  organizing  our  club  our  aim  was  to  become 
more  familiar  with  Southern  literature,  so  that  we 
might  teach  it  to  our  children  and  let  them  learn 
that  we  of  the  south  have  "entertained  angels  un- 
awares." To  this  I  think  we  have  added  by  com- 
mon consent  the  broader  motto: 

"  Oh  let  me  love  my  Lord  more  fathom  deep 
Than  there  is  line  to  sound  with  ;  let  me  love 
My  fellow  not  as  men  that  mandates  keep; 
Yea,  all  that's  lovable,  below,  above. 
That  let  me  love  by  heart,  by  heart,  because 
(Free  from  the  penal  pressure  of  the  laws) 
I  find  it  fair." 


riotives  Noted  in  Children. 


Study   in   the   Freshman  Class  Professional   Course, 
State  Normal  School,  Georgia. 


PROF.  E.  C.  BBANSON,  GEORGIA  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


1.  Brute  fear  of  punishment.  Easily  results  in  cow- 
ardice and  lying. 

2.  Desire  to  domineer,  to  bully  weaker  companions. 
Indicates  lack  of  sympathy.  Evidences  ingrained  coward- 
ice and  cruelty.     A  form  of  criminal  viciousness. 

3.  Desire  to  do  as  one  pleases  ;  to  have  one's  own  way  ; 
to  be  led,  not  driven.  Active  resistence  to  authority.  A 
form  of  insubordination — anarchy.  An  active  form  of  pure 
animalism. 

4.  Desire  for  ease,  comfort,  idle  dreaming  ;  to  escape 
work  ;  to  have  a  good  time.  Indicates  disease  of  body  or 
will.  A  passive  form  of  pure  animalism.  Oftentimes  good 
humored  laziness, 

5.  Desire  to  be  considered  superior  in  dress,  or  looks,  or 
social  standing.  Indicates  vanity  ;  weak  intelligence  or 
weak  social  instincts. 

6.  Desire  to  be  odd,  eccentric  ;  to  attract  attention  by 
antics.  Oftentimes  innocent  and  mischievous.  Monkey 
instincts. 

7.  Fear  of  blame,  or  disapproval.  Pure  hyper-sensi- 
tiveness— diseased  self-consciousness.  Ridicule  and  sar- 
casm are  poison  to  such  timid,  shrinking  children. 

8.  Fear  of  criticism,  unpopularity  ;  of  being  scorned 
or  shunned.  Irdicates  moral  cowardice;  lack  of  indepen- 
dence. 
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9.     Desire    for     victory,    praise,    applause— vain-glory. 
Failure  breeds  vicious,  ugly  temper. 

10.  Desire  to  be  noticed.  A  childish  bid  for  sympathetic 
attention  and  petting.     A  mild  form  of  vanity. 

11.  Desire  for  variety,  change,  excitement.  Indicates 
vagrant  attention  and  fickleness. 

12.  Desire  for  adventure,  daring,  danger,  romance.  In- 
dicates imagination  and  foolliardy  courage.  Good  material 
which  easily  goes  to  waste. 

13.  Desire  to  know,  curiosity  :  joy  of  discovery. 

14.  Desire  for  occupation.  Indicates  healthy  vitality  of 
mind  and  body. 


The  ability  to  understand  and  properly  to  explain 
a  Latin  sentence  is  more  easily  found  than  the 
power  to  analyze  even  an  ordinary  English  sen- 
tence. Experience  proves  that  one  who  lacks  this 
elementary  knowledge  of  English  when  he  enters 
college  seldom  gains  it  while  there.  The  college 
professor  has  no  time  for  such  work;  he  must  as- 
sume that  the  student  has  this  necessary  knowl- 
edge. Hence,  if  the  elementary  school  is  really 
"the  strategic    point  in  the  work  of  teaching  En- 


1.5.     Desire  for  property  ;  to  own  one's  own  things,  all  by      gljsh,"  our  efforts   must  be  greater  at  this  point. 
one's  self.    The  enjoyment  of  mere  ownership.    The  possi-  Apparently  nc^  subject  is  begun  under  more  ideal 

conditions   than    English,    but  as   life  grows   more 


ble  raiser  or  man  of  affairs. 

16.  Desire   for  sympathy,  confidence,  love.     "The  pur- 
ring child."    The  approval  of  a  loved  one  is  ample  reward.  Complex  habits  of  speech  and  thought  often  become 

17.  Desire  for  self-direction,  self-control ;  to  do  things  so  bad  that  the  teacher's  work  from  the  very  begin- 
■without  assistance.    Mannishness— possible  manliness.  ^-^^^  j^^  jj^  ^  great  measure,  reformatory.      In  other 

18.  Desire  for  leadership ;  to   manage,  to   direct  things.  ......i              -i;               tfui'i         uti 

jL.    i.ycoiiL  lu                 H'                D  '                         o  subiects,  the  pupil  losfs  out  of  school  only  what  he 

Indicates  power,  mastery.  -'                      '     '                          .                                                  , 

19.  Dread  of  failure,  defeat;  enjoyment  of  victory  forgets;  but  almost  every  mfluence  out  of  school 
purely,  the  excitement  of  coming  out  ahead.  Takes  defeat  fortifies  his  indifference  to  serious,  systematic,  care- 
good  humordly,  and  tries  again.     Indicates  grit  and  endur-  f^l  English  work. 

^^^^-  This  is  the  most  embarrassing  difficulty  that  the 

20.  Desire  for  perfection  ;  to  finish  things  to  one,s  own  ,  .    ,        ,, 

taste  and  satisfaction.      Indicates  a  strong  sense  of  order  teacher   meets,  and  one  which   all  can    appreciate. 


and  completeness. 


Few   teachers  can   counteract  the   influence  of  the 


21.    Desire  for  justice;  to  be  treated  fairly  and  to  treat      street,  of  the  playground,  and — frequently — of  the 

home.  Hence,  it  is  most  important,  as  the  child 
grows  older  and  his  logical  powers  become  devel- 
oped, to  lead  him  to  criticise  himself.  This  criti- 
cism must  nave  some  standard.  We  say  that  this 
standard  is  the  best  usage  of  our  own  day.  Unfor- 
tunately children  are  not  always  associated  with 
this  "  best-  usage;"  generally  quite  the  reverse  is 
true.  Yet,  through  all  ages,  from  this  usage  gram- 
mars and  all  text-books  on  English  have  been  com- 
piled. Grammar,  while  it  does  not  make  the  usage, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  concise  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  usage.  A  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
ciples can  not  fail  to  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
a  capable  pupil.  An  incapable  pupil  will,  of  course, 
get  nothing  from  them.  There  is  a  certain  influ- 
ence, unconscious  though  it  may  be,  that  gives  an 
insight  into  the  functions  and  power  of  language 
which  those  who  have  not  studied  grammar  do  not 


others  so.     Indicates  a  wholesome  scorn  of  meanness. 

22.     Desire  to  do  right  regardless  of  consequences.     Rare 
in  cliildreu,  and  a  very  high  motive  in  anybody. 

1.  Skill  in  teaching  lies  in  getting  children  to  want  what 
they  need. 

2.  A  child's  mind  must  not  be  left  stagnant,  even  if  a 
beginning  must  be  made  upon  a  low  plane  of  motives. 

3.  The  problem  is  to  lift  the  child,  little  by  little,  upon 
higher  planes  of  motive. 

4.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  appeal  to  a  low  motive  when  a 
higlier  one  would  suffice. 


The  Study  of  English  Grammar.* 


SUPERINTENDEMT   E.    P.    MANGUM,    WILSON,    N.    C. 


A  glance  at  educational  journals  of  to-day  and 
the  programs  of  educational  conventions  reveals 
the  fact  that  educators  are  realizing  that  something 
has  been  radically  wrong  in  the  teaching  of  English 
during  the  past  few  years.  Pupils  have  not  acquired 
and  do  not  exhibit  the  desired  power  over  the  use 
of  English. 

Personal  observation  and   the   testimony  of  col- 


possess. 

Properly  taught,  grammar  has  no  superior  in  the 
school  course  in  leading  the  pupil  to  give  attention 
to  the  thought  he  desires  to  express,  and  its  de- 
mands  upon  words   and   sentences  for  its  proper 


lege  and  university  professors  prove  that  the  young      oppression. 

men  and  young  women  who  enter  college  are  lacking  '^^^'^  ''  "°  '^^"^^  ^^^'  ^l^*^  ^^"^^  °^  *"°'''^^'  S''^'"- 

mar  was   at  one   time   introduced   into  the  school 

course   at  too  early  a  period.     It   is  truly  a   study 

which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  logical  facul- 


in   the   knowledge  and   use  of  our  own   language. 


•Road  before  Association  of  Citj'  School  Superintendents,  Raleieli 
N.  CChi'istmas,  189S. 
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ties.  Analysis,  that  careful  study  of  the  concrete 
form  which  thought  assumes  in  expression,  is  log- 
ical in  its  meaning.  Writing,  speaking,  compo- 
sition, are  the  putting  of  our  own  thoughts  into 
similar  concrete  forms.  Surely,  then,  the  analyt- 
ical study  of  properly  expressed  thought  will  aid 
the  pupil  in  the  synthetic  process  of  building 
thought. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  English  gram- 
mar was  taught  as  a  mere  theory,  even  though 
defined  as  "an  art."  The  teaching  was  a  mere  imi- 
tation of  the  teaching  of  Latin  grammar,  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  highly  inflected  language  being 
carried  over  to  an  uninflected  language.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century  a  change  was  made  by 
which  "sentence  analysis"  displaced  so  much 
"formal  word  parsing,"  and  "sentence  construc- 
tion" took  the  place  of  correcting  "false  syntax." 

This  gave  rise  to  our  Language  Lessons  Series, 
and  more  practice  in  composition.  The  reaction 
against  formal  instruction  was  very  great,  and 
many  declared  that  "grammar  should  be  expunged 
from  the  school  curriculum."  "  Let  the  child  learn 
language  by  using  it  under  the  criticism  of  the 
teacher  and  the  home.  Burn  the  grammars  and 
relieve  the  children  of  all  such  barren  drudgery." 
This  sentiment  found  its  followers,  and  for  many 
years  grammar  was  virtually  "expunged  from  the 
school  curriculum."  Wherever  this  was  done,  ob- 
serving teachers  felt  a  distinct  loss  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  until  now  the  reaction  of  the 
reaction  seems  to  have  set  in. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  way  to  learn  a  language 
is  to  use  it,  and  to  use  it  properly.  But  is  not  this 
"proper  use"  more  easily  acquired  by  knowing 
something  of  the  fundamental  grammatical  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  use  of  language.'  Is  there 
not  danger  of  overlooking  the  educational  value  of 
formal  grammatical  instruction.'  Has  it  not  already 
been  overlooked  to  a  very  great  extent.' 

At  an  early  age  the  child  can  and  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  the  subject,  the  whole  logical 
subject,  and  the  whole  predicate  as  constituting  a 
sentence.  This  recognition  will  help  children  to 
interpret,  to  understand  what  they  read,  as  well  as 
to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  more  extended  analysis,  later  in  schoollife, 
has  great  disciplinary  value,  gives  increased  power 
of  interpretation,  and  gives  the  pupil  a  more  exact 
grasp  of  the  language  he  daily  uses,  helping  him 
in  employing  it  in  his  own  compositions. 

As  to   how  much  technical   grammar  should   be 


given  a  pupil  before  he  enters  upon  his  high  school 
duties  there  are  many  opinions.  There  are  many 
pupils  in  the  high  school  who  can  write  fairly  well, 
but  who  cannot  analyze  the  sentences  they  have 
written.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  pupils 
who  can  parse  correctly  every  word  in  a  sentence, 
yet  can  not  put  their  own  thoughts  into  proper  form. 
The  ability  to  do  either  of  these  should  give  some 
familiarity  with  the  other.  In  fact,  "Composition 
and  Interpretation  should  be  the  two  products  of 
the  study  of  grammar." 

If  we  recognize  the  new  definition  of  grammar  as 
"the  science  of  the  sentence,"  we  must  see  that 
this  study  is  something  more  than  the  study  of 
language  forms  and  the  memorizing  of  definitions 
and  rules.  Everything  must  be  justified  by  the 
process  of  the  thinking  act  itself.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  grammar-study,  therefore,  is  thus  indi- 
cated— the  learner  has  thought,  he  must  be  taught 
to  give  it  proper  expression  in  the  sentence;  the 
learner  has  the  sentence,  he  must  be  able  to  discover 
what  is  the  thought  the  sentence  was  made  to  ex- 
press. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  study  must  the  teacher 
depend  so  entirely  upon  himself.  He  must  be  an 
English  student;  he  must  be  ever  careful  of  his  own 
language;  in  many  cases  he  must  be  the  judge  to 
decide  the  question,  and  he  must  be  able  to  analyze 
or  to  interpret  correctly  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
decision. 

We  need  consistent  grammars  of  the  English 
language.  All  authors  are  agreed  upon  the  gen- 
eral outline,  but  there  are  many  things  upon  which 
text-books  do  not  agree.  Hence  comes  confusion. 
The  same  should  be  relatively  true  of  grammar  as 
of  any  other  science.  Disagreements  and  contra- 
dictions should  not  occur.  Its  definitions  should 
define;  its  principles,  so  far  as  is  possible  with  a 
living  language,  should  be  immutable.  The  fact 
that  these  disagreements  do  occur  enforces  the 
statement  that  we  must  be  "students  of  the  sen- 
tence" ourselves. 

A  college  professor  says:  "In  English,  the 
teacher  not  only  leads — he  is  the  way.  He  is  the 
model  of  the  school."  He  also  says:  "Unless 
better  work  is  accomplished  in  the  lower  schools, 
the  cause  of  English  is  a  lost  cause.  Without 
proper  preparation  on  the  part  of  applicants  for 
admission,  the  professor  of  English  and  his  high- 
sounding  course  will  be  of  little  avail." 

A  judicious  blending  of  grarnmatical  arialysis. 
with  c.anJEosition  work  will  surely  give  better  results 
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and  more  power  than  the  practicing  of  either  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  power  to  analyze  cor- 
rectly is  necessary  for  accurate  composition,  and 
instruction  in  the  simpler  grammatical  relations 
should  not  be  omitted    from  the  elementary  school 


curriculum. 


How  to  Teach  a  Sunday-school  Lesson. 


Miss   NETTIE  M.   ALLEN,    STATE    NORMAL    AND   INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL,    GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  same  principles  that  underlie  the  teaching 
of  a  reading  or  history  lesson  apply  to  the  teaching 
of  a  Sunday-school  lesson.  We  so  often  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  teaching  of  such  a  les- 
son is  a  mere  question  and  answer  process,  forget- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  matter  must  be  presented 
and  developed  in  a  logical  mauner.  Sometimes  we 
have  seen  teachers  approach  the  lesson  as  though 
a  miniature  sermon  must  be  delivered  each  time; 
whereas,  if  more  care  were  taken  that  the  subject 
matter  be  known,  the  truths  would  be  derived  nat- 
urally by  the  pupils  rather  than  be  thrust  upon 
them  in  formulated  statements  by  the  teacher.  Of 
course  we  want  to  get  these  truths,  but  let  us  wait 
for  them  them  to  come  spontaneoush-. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  in  any  lesson  there 
are  certain  steps  that  must  be  followed  in  teach- 
ing— that  of  preparing  the  child's  mind  for  the  new 
matter,  presenting  matter  in  some  concrete  form, 
and,  lastly  deriving  and  applying  any  truth  con- 
tained in  it.  Our  purpose  is  to  see  how  these  rules 
apply  to  some  particular  subject  to  be  taught  in 
Sunday-school. 

I  select  one  part  of  the  story  of  the  life  of  Joseph 
as  an  example.  We  will  suppose  that  the  class 
has  followed  the  history  of  Joseph  through  the 
period  of  his  exaltation  in  Egypt  and  are  ready  for 
that  part  which  shows  Joseph  in  power  over  his 
brethren.  The  lesson  text  will  include  chapters 
43-45  of  Genesis  and  will  furnish  material  for  a  ser- 
ies of  lessons. 

There  are  many  important  truths  to  be  gotten 
from  this  story,  but  not  all  can  be  touched  upon, 
and  those  are  chosen  which  are  most  evident  and 
also  most  applicable  to  the  child  life,  the  forgiving 
spirit  of  Joseph  and  God's  power  in  men's  lives. 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  in  view  when  ■  the 
teacher  begins  the  lesson,  and  all  her  work  must 
tend  in  that  direction.      In   beginning   a   new   les- 


son a  few  well-directed  questions  should  be  asked 
which  will  call  up  in  mind  all  the  child  knows  of 
the  previous  history  of  Joseph.  "Joseph  is  down 
in  Egypt  now.  Tell  me  briefly  how  he  came  to  be 
here."  Recall  feeling  of  envy  and  hatred  toward 
him  on  part  of  his  brethren.  Let  this  stand  out 
strongly  for  later  contrast  with  finer  feelings  of 
Joseph.  Review  his  promotions  since  he  has  been 
sold  as  a  slave,  emphasizing  this  thought:  "The 
Lord  prospered  him  in  his  ways." 

If  possible  have  a  map  and  teach  clearly  where 
Canaan  and  Egypt  are  as  related  to  each  other,  and 
say  something  about  the  cause  of  the  famine.  Re- 
call two  dreams  of  Joseph  when  he  was  a  boy. 
The  children  have  been  watching  all  along  for 
their  fulfilment. 

Having  called  up  in  mind  all  that  will  help  them 
in  the  new  lesson,  they  are  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it.     First,  the  facts  ofthe  story  must  be  taught. 

Just  here,  I  would  make  a  plea  for  the  use  of 
Bibles  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  Encourage 
the  children  to  bring  their  Bibles  to  class  and  let 
them  be  learning  to  use'them  intelligently. 

Have  class  open  their  Bibles  to  Genesis  42,  which 
tells  ofthe  first  visit  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt. 
This  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  one  Sunday's  les- 
son. Let  story  be  read  first  as  a  whole,  either  by 
the  teacher  or  pupils,  preferably  the  teacher.  Then 
questions  will  be  asked  which  will  bring  out  main 
points  in  the  story,  leaving  smaller  details  until 
later.  This  is  the  stage  in  the  lesson  which  re- 
quires the  utmost  skill  ofthe  teacher.  If  we  would 
get  anything  of  value  from  this  story  it  must  be 
made  so  vivid  and  real  to  the  child  that  he  will 
live  it  all  over  in  his  imagination  and  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  those  who  take  part  in  it. 

It  must  be  taken  out  of  the  book  and  put  into 
the  mind  of  the  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
live  again.  "  We  desire  to  draw  so  near  to  histor- 
ical persons,  scenes,  or  occasions  as  to  stand  in 
their  presence,  to  so  exercise  the  imaginations  as 
to  become  the  eye-w'itnesses  of  the  facts."  The 
child's  imagination,  then,  must  be  appealed  to  in 
reproducing  this  bit  of  Jewish  history. 

How  shall  the  teacher  give  the  proper  setting  for 
the  story  and  present  it  thus  vividly  and  realisti- 
cally.-' First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  know 
it  all  so  fully  and  many-sidedly  that  it  all  stands 
out  as  a  connected  series  of  related  wholes.  The 
main  points  should  be  well  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  and  should  be  gotten  consciously  into  the 
mind  ofthe  children,  as  centers  around  which   all 
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minor  points  may  be  grouped.  As  a  device  in 
building  up  this  picture,  use  some  good  Pictorial 
Bible  which  expresses  the  events  in  some  tangible 
form  for  the  child. 

Then,  too,  although  they  have  had  the  entire 
story  read  to  them  and  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion of  it,  it  helps  a  child  to  get  a  clearer  view 
of  it,  for  the  teacher  to  present  it  all  again  orally, 
representing  it  as  graphically  as  possible,  giving 
here  and  there  a  new  touch,  throwing  light  on  some 
custom,  explaining  some  allusion,  etc. 

Unless  this  is  carefully  done,  we  need  not  hope 
for  much  truth-getting  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
They  can  not  and  do  not  assimilate  abstract  truths, 
but  only  those  which  have  some  living  connection. 
When  the  teacher  has  done  his  full  duty  in  pre- 
senting the  lesson,  then  comes  the  work  of  the 
pupil,  that  of  summarizing  and  reproducing  in  de- 
tail the  successive  pictures  he  has  seen.  The  main 
thoughts  having  been  in  the  teacher's  mind  during 
the  presentation  of  the  lesson,  the  child  has  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  made  about  the  same 
grouping  of  his  ideas,  and  a  few  direct  questions 
will  serve  to  develop  the  series  of  pictures  (or  topics 
if  you  will)  which  is  already  half  formulated.  For 
this  lesson,  a  summar)*  might  be  gotten  somewhat 
similar  to  the  following: 

Joseph  in  Power  Over  His  Brethren. 

I.  Joseph's  Exaltation  in  Egypt. 

a.     Ruler  over  the  whole  land. 

II.  Joseph's  Brethren  Humbled. 

a.  The  famine  in  Canaan. 

b.  First  dream  fulfilled. 

c.  Return  of  the  brothers. 
HI.     Joseph's  Final  Test. 

a.  Second  visit  of  the  brothers  and  their  reception. 

b.  Joseph's  plan  to  test  them. 

c.  Its  result. 

IV.     Joseph  Makes  Himself  Known. 

a.  Return  of  brothers  to  palace. 

b.  Judah's  plea  for  Benjamin. 

c.  Joseph  reveals  himself. 

d.  His  message  to  Jacob. 

This  to  systematize  the  child's  knowledge.  To 
•still  further  impress  the  story,  have  it  reproduced 
by  the  pupils,  each  one  taking  a  section,  and  then 
•several  times  as  a  connected  whole. 

It  will  take  several  lesson-periods  to  work  out  the 
full  summary,  but  as  each  each  main  picture  is  ad- 
■ded,  the  preceding  one  should  be  reviewed  until  the 
the  whole  is  developed;  then  treat  the  whole  story 
as  each  separate  subhead  has  been   treated.      Too 


much  lime  can  not  be  given  to  this  oral  reproduction. 
Nothing  serves  better  to  fix  the  related  events. 
Let  an  attempt  be  made  at  each  successive  repe- 
tition to  deepen  the  clearness  and  vividness  of  the 
picture,  until  it  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  the  child,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  can  see  it  all  in  his  mind  as  a  swift- 
passing  panorama. 

By  this  time  the  class  will  be  well  in  the  spirit 
of  it  and  can  begin  to  appreciate  its  meaning. 
Then  I  like  to  have  the  children  give  it  a  final 
reading  from  their  Bibles.  It  means  so  much  more 
than  when  they  read  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  les- 
son. 

All  along  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
motives  prompting  the  actions  of  the  different  char- 
acters and  a  comparison  of  one  with  another,  but 
now  that  the  pupils  have  the  story  in  its  fulness, 
they  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  feelings  and 
understand  theaciions  of  each. 

Contrast  strongly  the  spirit  of  Joseph  toward  his 
brethren  with  their  so  recent  treatment  of  him. 
Lead  them  to  see  the  cause  of  this,  that  Joseph  was 
filled  with  a  nobler  spirit — the  Spirit  of  God.  So 
hold  up  before  them  his  noble  spirit  that  they  can 
not  but  admire  it  and  see  its  beauty. 

The  other  main  thought  may  be  developed  by 
some  such  questions  as  these.  What  kind  of  train- 
ing had  Joseph  in  Canaan.'  Was  everything  very 
different  in  Egypt.'  Did  Joseph  depart  from  the 
teaching  he  first  had.^  Do  you  suppose  there  were 
times  when  he  was  tempted  to  do  so.'  Who  gave 
him  power  to  act  always  so  wisely  and  well.'  We 
thought  when  Joseph  was  sold  as  a  slave  he  might 
not  make  much  of  himself  after  all,  but  he  has  risen 
from  one  position  to  another  until  now  we  see  hirn 
prime  minister  in  Egypt.  All  that  he  did  was  to 
live  right,  and  God  took  care  of  the  result.  Do 
you  think  God  has  the  same  power  over  people's 
lives  now  that  he  had  over  Joseph's.' 

So  in  crude  outline  have  the  two  main  thoughts 
been  developed.  Now,  if  they  know  any  other 
example  like  this  apply  them  there.  They  have 
learned  something  of  the  story  of  Christ's  life  and 
can  see  that  he  lived  these  truths.  See  if  in  their 
own  lives  they  have  observed  any  like  e.xample. 
Lastly,  in  a  simple,  natural  way  apply  all  this  to 
the  child's  own  life. 

A  lesson  worked  out  fully  in  some  such  way  as 
this  will  make  an  impression  for  good  on  thechild's 
mind,  because  he  has  put  forth  some  effort  to  get 
it  and  feels  the  stronger  for  it  in  every  way.  The 
story  itself  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  all  or  any 
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part  of  it  may  be  readily  reproduced  at  any  time 
for  comp:irison  or  further  study.  Any  reference  to 
it  in  a  sermon  or  story  will  call  it  up  in  all  its  ful- 
ness of  detail  and  with  all  its  lessons.  It  becomes 
a  living  force  in  the  child's  mind,  and  an  element 
of  rich  culture  in  its  manhood  or  womanhood  life. 


THE    PALMErro    tsUn-UliNu, 

Recently   Donated   bi/    George   W.  Puck  to  the  AshcviUe  IJbmri/ 
Aswciiition.      Value,  ■pSOfiOO. 


The  Asheville  Library. 


SUPERINTENDENT   J.    D.     EGGLESTON,     ASHEVILLE. 


The  Asheville  library,  now  handioniely  endowed  and  open 
to  the  white  people  of  the  city,  had  its  small  beginning  as 
far  back  as  January,  1S79,  when  Asheville  was  a  mountain 
village  of  not  more  than  2500  inhabitants.  The  idea  of  found- 
ing the  library  originated  with  a  reading  club  or  circle,  and, 
as  is  almost  always  necessary,  most  of  the  labor  of  c.invass- 
ing  and  devising  ways  of  raising  money  for  busing  books  and 
paying  running  expenses  was  borne  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  cause  Misses  Anna  Aston,  Fannie  L.  Patton 
and  Anna  Chunn,  all  known  in  Asheville  and  throughout 
North  Carolina  for  their  interest  and  leadership  in  many  noble 
enterprises,  were  the  leading  spirits.  Until  1893  the  library 
had  no  permanent  abode,  moving  from  place  to  place  and 
maintaining  a  slow  but  steady  growth,  obtaining  funds  for 
an  increase  of  volumes  by  subscriptions  and  various  enter- 
tainments to  raise  money.  In  November,  1893,  through  the 
generosity  of  Captain  T.  W.  Patton  and  Miss  Fannie  L. 
Patton,  heirs-at-la\v,  and  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  a 
deed  was  made  to  the  Library  Association  whereby  the  plot 
of  land  on  which  the  library  building  now  stands  came  into 
its  possession.  This  plot  is  part  of  an  original  gift  of  Mr 
James  Patton  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  stipulation  hiv- 
ing been  made  that  a  plot  in  the  church  graveyard  should  be 
reserved  for  the  Patton  heirs  The  heirs-at-law  deemed  a 
library  building  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Pat- 
ton.    The   present  building  on  Church   street   is  simple  and 


effective,  and  the  plans  for  it  were  generously  given  by  the 
Boston  architects,  Messrs.  Cram,  Wentworth  and  Goodhue. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Westall  gave  his  services  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the  formal  opening  took  place 
in  March,  1S94.  There  are  at  present  about  6000  volumes  in 
the  library. 

The  association  has  carried  a  $2,000  mortgage  since  the 
building  was  erected,  and  the  struggles  of  the  association  to 
provide  for  the  interest  on  this  indebtedness,  pay  current 
e.\penses  and  purchase  the  books  most  in  demand  from  time  to 
time,  has  been  a  heroic  one. 

In  these  years  of  struggle  the  friends  of  the  library  have 
been  many.  Many  have  given  to  it  both  of  their  time  and  of 
their  money.  Among  those  most  faithful  in  its  service  have 
been  Geo.  S.  Powell,  W.  B.  Williamson,  Haywood  Parker, 
W.  R.  Heston,  Ale.x.  Webb,  F.  M  Weaver,  Miss  Fannie  L. 
Patton,  Miss  H.  A.  Champion  and  Miss  Annie  Williams. 

Such  is  the  past  What  of  the  future?  On  the  afternoon 
of  February  ist  the  people  of  Asheville  read  in  the  columns 
of  the  Citizen  that  George  W.  Pack  of  the  city  had  offered  to 
the  Library  Association  the  Palmetto  building  on  South  Court 
Square,  on  the  conditions  that  the  association  would  use  the 
main  body  of  the  building  as  a  library  and  enter  the  new 
quarters  with  no  encumbrance  thereon.  The  building  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  association  on  April  ist,  and  will  be 
occupied  some  time  during  the  month.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  city.  The  rent  will  bring  in 
about  $1,000  a  year.  The  subscriptions  amount  to  about 
$500  a  year. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  make  the  library  as 
nearly  ftee  as  is  consistent  with  good  management.  The 
income  will  enable  the  association  to  pay  current  expenses  and 
purchase  a  large  number  of  new  books  each  year.  The  new 
quarters  will  be  tastefully  arranged  and  made  as  attractive  as 
simple  elegance  and  good  taste  can  make  them.  The  main 
room,  which  the  First  National  Bank  formerly  used,  has 
sufficient  space  for  a  large  reading  room,  is  easily  warmed  in 
winter  and  is  delightfully  cool  in  summar. 

Besides  purchasing  the  best  books  of  current  literature  as 
they  issue  from  the  press,  the  association  will  devote  very 
careful  attention  to  the  purchase  of  more  substantial  works, 
with  a  view  to  attracting  to  the  city  visitors  who  now  frequent 
places  with  no  climatic  advantages  but  possessing  facilities 
for  study  of  which  this  city  is  at  present  barren,  so  far  as  the 
library  is  concerned.  Historical,  educational,  economic  and 
sociological  lines  will  receive  especial  attention. 

Another  feature  which  is  already  being  planned  and  which 
will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
people  is  the  connection  which  will  be  made  with  the  schools 
of  the  city,  so  that  the  pupils  and  teachers  may  derive  direct 
help  in  their  regular  work. 

Since  Mr.  Pack's  generous  gift  of  this  building,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  on  the  value  of  which  is  $30,000,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hill, 
formerly  or  St.  Louis,  but  now  of  Asheville,  has  donated  to 
the  library  a  large  number  of  valuable  books. 

[The  "ods  help  those  who  help  themselves.  If  every  town 
of  2  000  inhabitants  in  North  Carolina  will  begin  and  main- 
tain such  a  struggle  for  a  library  as  these  people  of  Asheville 
have,  it  will  not  be  long  bc-fore  many  of  them  will  have  suc- 
ceeded fully  as' well  as  Asheville  has. — Ed.] 
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The  Future  of  the  Normal  School. 


DR.  WILLIAM  T.   HARRIS,    [EXTRACT  FROM    ARTICLE  IN  EDU- 
CATIONAL   REVIEW  FOR  JANUARY.] 


In  the  Educational  Rei'iezv  for  January  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
United  States,  discusses  in  his  usual  able  manner. 
The  Future  of  the  Normal  School.  After  showing 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  normal  school 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  schools 
and  the  development  of  these  elementary  schools. 
Dr.  Harris  concludes  that  the  scope  of  the  normal 
school  must  be  enlarged  until  it  includes  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  for  the  Kindergarten,  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  college.  The  depart- 
rhent  of  education  of  the  university  must  pre- 
pare for  the  broadest  and  fullest  study  of  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  The  following  extract 
relates  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  presents  the  whole  matter  in  the 
clearest  light.  It  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
every  teacher  and  olticer  of  a  n<3rmal  school. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  method  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools  must  then  be  accuracy  of  definition.  The 
word  must  be  made  to  recall  the  child's  experience.  He  must 
be  made  to  verify  for  himself  by  experiment  all  that  can  be 
reproduced  by  him  without  costing  too  much  time.  For  there 
are  many  things  in  the  infinite  concourse  of  particulars  that 
do  not  pay  to  verify  by  experiment.  The  good  normal  school 
■shows  the  elementary  teacher  how  to  select  the  typical  facts 
in  each  department  for  illustration  and  where  to  require  much 
or  little  practical  experiment  in  the  way  of  verification.  But 
everywhere  the  child's  experience  must  be  drawn  upon  for 
illustration. 

In  order  to  fit  the  teacher  to  perform  this  work,  the  normal 
schools  of  this  country,  since  the  first  one  was  opened  at  Lex- 
ington under  Cyrus  Pierce,  have  followed  substantially  the 
•same  tradition  and  made  the  chief  part  of  their  course  of  study 
a  review  of  the  elementary  branches — reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  and  grammar. 

It'  has  often  been  said  with  the  air  of  an  apology  that  this 
review  would  be  unnecessary  if  if  were  possible  to  secure  pupils 
of  advanced  grade,  implying  by  this  that  if  the  secondary 
course  of  an  ordinary  high  school  had  been  completed,  this 
review  work  in  the  elementary  branches  would  be  dispensed 
with  and  certain  advanced  studies  would  be  undertaken  in- 
stead. 

But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  The  teacher  who 
is  to  teach  these  elementary  branches  after  graduation  finds 
no  work  of  preparation  in  the  normal  school  half  so  valuable 
as  this  review  of  those  branches  in  the  light  of  more  advanced 
studies.  No  work  that  is  done  in  the  secondary  school  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  high  school  or  the  academy — is  an  equivalent 
for  the  normal-school  work  done  on  the  same  studies.  What 
is  learned  for  the  first  time  in  the  elementary  or  the  secondary 


school  is  learned  as  a  step  to  what  lies  beyond.  Thus  arich- 
metic  is  a  step  toward  algebra,  and  geography  a  step  toward 
the  organic  sciences  such  as  biology,  geology,  and  ethnology 
When  the  pupil  has  climbed  to  the  studies  beyond  he  drops 
the  elementary  steps  out  of  sight.  Of  course  it  follows  that, 
in  the  high  school  or  the  college,  these  lower  branches  are 
not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches— arithmetic 
is  not  studied  anew  in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry ; 
descriptive  geography  is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  ;  English  gramm.ir 
is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
in  philosophy  and  logic;  nor  the  history  of  the  United  States 
seen  in  its  relation  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe. 

But  the  teacher  needs  precisely  this  re-examination  of  all  his 
elementary  branches  in  their  relation  to  the  higher  studies 
that  furnish  them  their  rules  and  laws. 

It  has  happened  that  the  American  normal  school  has  taken 
up  just  this  work  of  review  from  the  beginning,  and  has  per- 
formed it  well  during  the  entire  sixty  years  of  its  existence. 

It  has  induced  in  the  young  men  and  women  preparing  for 
the  work  of  teaching  a  habit  of  lookingatthelower  branches  in 
the  lijiht  of  the  higher  branches  from  which  they  derive  their 
principles.  This  we  may  call  the  method  of  construction;  it 
takes  up  a  branch  of  study  and  views  it  constructively — for  to 
study  arithmetic  in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  to 
study  it  constructively.  Its  rules  are  derived  from  algebraic 
formulae  and  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  algebraic  processes. 
So  the  details  of  geography  have  their  explanation  in  the  for- 
mative processes  that  shape  the  land  and  water,  all  of  which 
are  treated  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the  sciences  of 
which  it  is  a  compendium.  The  higher  the  standard  of  prep- 
aration in  the  pupils  who  enter  the  normal  school,  the  more 
profitable  is  this  work  of  reviewing  the  lower  branches  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  and  thus  studying  them  constructively. 

A  good  teacher  in  any  grade  of  work  requires  the  reflective 
habit  fully  formed.  The  subject  when  first  learned  cannot  be 
seen  as  derivative  from  still  higher  branches.  Hence  the 
average  graduate  of  the  high  school  who  has  not  reviewed  the 
elementary  branches  in  the  light  of  the  high-school  course  of 
study  cannot  teach  them  so  well  as  the  normal  graduate  who 
has  applied  the  secondary  course  of  study  to  the  elementary 
course  in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is  and  must  be  largely  a  work 
of  the  memory.  For  how  can  the  pupil  know  the  derivation 
of  an  object  until  he  has  first  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
its  present  state  of  existence?  But  the  real  knowing  begins 
beyond  the  process  of  memorizing  it;  it  begins  with  reflection 
upon  the  data  given  and  with  the  discovery  of  inter-relations 
and  the  process  of  derivation  from  higher  sources. 

The  fact  that  the  standard  of  admission  by  age  into  the 
normal  school  is  higher  by  two  years,  three  years,  or  even  four 
years,  makes  a  great  ditference  in  the  work  of  studying 
branches  constructively.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
age  in  the  preparation  for  a  reflective  habit  of  mind. 

Hence  the  normal  school  finds  it  possible  to  conduct  all  of 
its  lessons  with  special  attention  to  method.  While  the  pupil 
of  an  elementary  school  learns  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, or  grammar  only  with   the  object  in   view  of  clearl> 
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understanding  it,  the  normal-school  pupil  is  always  to  think 
of  the  method  of  explaining  this  and  making  it  clear  to  boys 
and  girls. 

He  not  only  masters  the  branch  of  study  as  presented  in  the 
text-book  or  by  the  professor,  but  he  studies  critically  the 
method  of  presentation  of  book  and  teacher  and  thus  acquires 
a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  class  work  and  recitations  of  the  normal  school  there- 
fore takes  the  student  by  surprise  at  first.  He  supposed  him- 
self to  understand  already  the  simole  branches,  —geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic— but  he  discovers  now  that  there  are  a 
thousand  phases  of  each  lesson  which  he  had  not  before 
noticed.  He  sees  the  importance  of  a  full  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  class  exercise  will  give  him  to  correct 
wrong  views  and  bad  methods  of  preparing  the  lesson. 

He  therefore  studies  his  second  lesson  with  many  side  ques- 
tions in  view.  He  improves  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  he  has  formed  a  new  ideal  of  the  best  method  of 
study.  He  has  passed  from  the  method  of  following  the  lead 
of  the  text  book  and  committing  it  to  memory  to  the  better 
method  of  critical  investigation.  Formerly  he  would  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  a  pupil  who  repeated  verbatim  the 
words  of  the  book,  and  would  have  done  little  to  probe  the  un- 
derstanding. Now  he  would  go  directly  behind  the  words  of 
the  book  into  the  pupil's  understanding  and  teach  him  how 
to  think — how  to  investigate  for  himself  For  the  teacher  has 
acquired  in  the  normal  school  the  habit  of  comparing  one 
statement  with  another  and  with  the  results  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience. He  penetrates  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  book 
iuelf.     This  makes  him  a  shining  light  for  his  pupils. 

We  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  other  fine 
qualities,  any  acquaintance  with  educational  devices  or  what 
are  called  "fads"  or  fashions,  will  make  up  for  a  defect  in 
this  knowledge  of  the  constructive  method.  The  solid  foun- 
dation of  successful  work  would  be  lacking. 

This  view,  if  correct,  will  explain  to  us  the  improvement 
that  has  come  to  our  elementary  schools  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  public  normal  schools  supported  by  the  state  or  the 
municipality  or  founded  on  their  model  by  private  enterprise. 

The  records  show  that  in  the  past  seventeen  years  the  en- 
rollment in  normal  schools  supported  by  states  or  cities  has 
increased  from  about  10,000  pupils  to  something  over  43,000. 
The  attendance  on  normal  schools  founded  and  supported  by 
private  enterprise  has  increased  from  about  2,000  to  24.000, 
though  the  increase  has  been  very  slow  in  the  past  three 
years.  I  have  obtained  the  earlier  terms  of  this  ratio  by  revis- 
ing the  data  furnished  in  the  reports  ol  1880.  Up  to  1890  the 
statistics  of  normal  schools  did  not  carefully  separate  the  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  the  preparatory  department  from  those  in  the 
regular  course  of  study.  I  have  therefore  revised  the  earlier 
data,  which  shows  25,736  students  in  public  and  private  nor 
mal  schools  in  1880,  and  reduced  the  number  by  a  little  more 
than  one-half.  Thus  revised,  the  figures  stand  12,000  in  1880 
and  67,380  in  1897.  In  1880  there  were  240  normal  students 
in  each  million  of  inhabitants  ;  in  1897  there  were  936  in  each 
million. 

The  normal  school,  it  may  be  said,  in  view^  of  the  explana- 
tion I  have  just  now  given  of  its  instruction,  has  the  general 
effect  of  making  its  pupils  observant  of  methods. 


The  ordinary  person  sees  results  but  does  not  take  note  of 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  produced.  Hence  the  teacher 
who.  has  never  received  instruction  in  a  normal  school  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  teacher,  but  it  is  quite  unusual  for  him  to 
understand  how  he  secures  his  own  results  ;  and  he  is  not 
often  able  to  profit  by  seeing  the  work  of  other  good  teachers. 
For  he  cannot  readily  see  what  method  they  use,  not  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  methods.  On  the  other  hand 
the  normal-school  graduate  can  seldom  visit  a  successful 
school  without  carr\ing  away  some  new  idea  or  at  least  some 
new  device  of  method.  Hence  normal  school  graduates  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  professional  skill  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years,  while  it  is  said  truly  that  the  teachers  not  from 
normal  schools  usually  reach  their  maximum  skill  in 
from  three  to  five  years.  After  that  period  degeneration  is 
apt  to  set  in  because  of  the  fixation  of  methods  in  ruts  —a 
mechanical  habit  grows  on  the  teacher  who  does  not  readily 
see  how  his  mannerisms  look  to  other  people.  He  becomes 
a  pedagogue  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  and  is  a  living  cari- 
cature of  his  profession. 


Thomas  Jefferson  and    the  Founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of    Virginia. 


PROF.   RICHARD  HE.^TH  D.AENEY,   UNIVERSITY    OF  VIRGINIA. 


A  man  who  successively  attains  the  positions  of 
member  of  congress,  governor  of  his  state,  foreign 
minister  to  a  great  European  country,  secretary  of 
state,  vice-president,  and  president  of  the  United 
States,  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  an  insignificant 
personage.  And  yet  there  were  three  other  things 
upon  which  Thomas  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
prided  himself  even  more  than  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  these  e.xalted  positions;  for  his  epitaph, 
written  by  himself  contains  no  mention  of  the  of- 
fices that  he  held,  but  does  record  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  author 
of  the  Virginia  statute  for  religious  freedom,  and 
father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  last  of  these  three 
achievements  was  not  the  most  important.  Reli- 
gious persecution  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  Jeffer- 
son's statute  was  of  a  mild  type;  and  neither  the 
idea  nor  the  practice  of  toleration  was  anything 
new  in  the  world.  With  or  without  Jefferson's 
statute,  religious  equality  in  Virginia  was  certain 
to  come  in  no  long  time.  And  as  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  there  were  dozens  of  other 
men  in  America  who  might  have  written  a  docu- 
ment substantially  as  good  as  Jefferson's.  Its 
most  celebrated  phrases  were  not  originated  by 
him,  but  were  simply  the  expressions  passing  con- 
stantly from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  heard  in  all  res- 
olutions.    They  were  for  that  reason  well  adapted 
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Physical  Laboratory. 


Academic  Building. 


Mecuanical  Laboratory. 


Father  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia;  and, as 
Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins L^niversity,  has 
stated, Ernerson's  strik- 
ing saying  that  "  an  in- 
stitution is  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  one 
man,"  applies  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  the  great 

to  the  purpose  of  catching  the  crowd;  but  were  no  institution  of  learning  founded  by  Jefferson. 
more  true  than  much  of  the  "buncombe"  of  mod-  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  there  was  any- 
ern  party  "  platforms."  No  two  men  were  ever  born  thing  miraculous  about  his  fatherhood  of  the  Uni- 
equal  in  any  important  respect;  and  the  assertion  versity.  The  University  did  not  spring  in  a  mo- 
by  a  congress  of  slaveholders  that  all  men  had  an  ment  from  Jefferson's  brain  like  Athena  from  the 
inalienable  right  to  liberty  may  be  placed  on  a  head  of  Zeus.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  mature 
level  with  our  modern  doctrine  that  the  way  to  be-  product  of  profound  reflection  for  many  years  on 
stow  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  Christianity  upon  the  part  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  quick  as  a 
the  benighted  Filipinos  is  to  bore  holes  through  flash  to  seize  upon  new  ideas,  but  was  also  careful 
their  bodies  with  Mauser  bullets.  False,  too,  is  to  look  well  before  he  leaped.  Radical  in  thought 
the  idea  that  government  rests  upon  the  "consent  though  he  was,  Jefferson  was  remarkably  cautious 
of  the  governed."  Government  ^v^'tv-wj-,  and  rests  inaction.  His  language  was  at  times  that  of  an 
upon  force,  whether  that  force  be  in  the  hands  of  a  anarchist;  as,  for  example,  when  referring  to 
military  despot,  of  an  oligarchy,  or  of  a  majority.  Shay's  uprising  in  Massachusetts,  he  said,  "God 
The  present  writer  has 
never  given  his  consen  t 
to  the  hypocritical  war 
with  Spain,  but,  up  to 
date,  his  consent  has 
not  been  asked  any 
more  than  Jefferson 
asked  the  consent  of 
the  Creoles  when  he 
annexed  Louisiana,  or 
than  McKinley  has 
asked  that  of  the  Porto 
Ricans  and  Filipinos  to 
his  seizure   of  their   is-  South  Front  of  the  Rotunda,  with  View  op  the  Lawn. 

lands.      Virginia  never  consented  to  be  deprived  forbid  we    should  ever    be  twenty   years    without 

of  her  statehood  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  "  Mili-  such    a    rebellion      *     *     *     Xhe    tree    of  liberty 

tary   District   No.  i";  but  it  is   not  recorded   that  must    be    refreshed    from    time    to  time    with    the 

the  despotic  northern  congress  asked  her  consent,  blood    of  patriots   and  tj'rants.     It    is    its    natural 

But,  if  others  might  have  written  a  serviceable  manure";  or  when,  again,  he  said  that,  rather  than 

Declaration   of  Independence,  there  was  no  other  see  the  French  revolution    fail,  he    "would    have 

man  who  could  at  that  time  have  founded  the  Uni-  seen  half  the  earth  desolated;  were   there  but  an 

versity  of  Virginia  on  the  basis  established  for  it  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  country,  and  left  free, 

by  Jefferson.     For  in  his  educational  views  he  was  it  would  be  better  than  it  now  is."      But  in  spite  of 

undoubtedly  the  foremost  American  of  his  gener-  this  language,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  very 

ation.     Though  unable  to  see  all  of  his  doctrines  last  men  to  head  a  mob  or  to  engage  in   the  work 

put  into  practice,  he  did  become  in  very  truth  the  of  guillotining  the  human   race.     His  really  great 
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political  idea   was,  not   that  opponents  should  be      where  the  picked   scholars  of  the  middle    schools 
guillotined,    but    that   government   should  be    re-      were  also  to  receive  free  tuition. 
duced  to  a  minimum,  and  individuals  allowed  to  It  was  many  years  before  even    a  part  of  this 

manage  their  own  affairs  without  being  either  cod-      scheme   was    carried    into    effect,    but    the    funda- 
dled  or  meddled  with  by  officials.  mental    idea    of  a    series    of  institutions    reaching 

In  educational  matters  he  conceived  various  from  primary  schools  to  a  State  University  as  cap- 
plans  which  upon  maturer  reflection  he  did  not  put  stone  of  the  educational  edifice  remained  the  basis 
into  practice.  He  intended,  for  example,  to  have  of  Jefferson's  plans,  and  in  iSiS  he  said:  "A  sys- 
VViUiam  and  Mary  College  transferred  into  a  State  tem  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every 
University,  but  soon  discovered  practical  difficul-  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme  and  abandoned  it.  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  will  be  the  lat- 
He  also  desired  at  one  time  to  import  bodily  into  est,  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall 
Virginia  the  entire  faculty  of  the  University  of  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest." 
Geneva,  but  wisely  dropped  that  plan  also.     Dur-  Jefferson  consulted   many  eminent  men  on  edu- 

ing  a  very  large  part  of 
his  life  he  theorized  on 
the  subjectofeducation ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
when  he  finally  cittcd, 
his  perfected  theory  was 
based  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  long  observation 
and  study  of  education- 
al ideas  and  methods 
in  various  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  1779  Jefferson  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the 
Virginia  legislature  for 
the  division  of  every 
county  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which 
was  to  have  a  school 
house  where  boys  and 
girls    were    to    receive  North  Front  of  the  Rotunda. 

free  tuition  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  cational  matters,  among  others  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
three  years.  And,  be  it  observed,  this  was  ten  ley.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire 
years  before  Boston  admitted  girls  to  her  public  and  Dupont  de  Nemours;  but  Joseph  Carrington 
schools.  Jefferson's  bill  provided  that  education  in  Cabell  was  the  man  to  whom  he  was  more  in- 
the  common  schools  should  be  "chiefly  histor-  debted  than  to  any  other  for  the  practical  help  in 
ical,"  and  that  the  books  from  which  the  children  actually  pushing  his  plans  for  a  State  University 
learned  to  read  should  be  such  as  would  "at  the  through  the  legislature.  Like  Jefferson,  Cabell 
same  time  make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  uni- 
Roman,  English  and  American  history" — the  gen-  versity  methods  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe; 
eral  plan  of  instruction  to  be  recommended  by  the  and  in  1809  he  consented,  at  Jefferson's  earnest  re- 
college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  introduced  by  a  quest,  to  become  a  member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
a  county  superintendent.  Above  the  common  gates  and  devote  himself  to  the  great  cause  of 
schools  were  to  be  grammar  or  classical  schools,  education  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  both.  Two 
where  certain  picked  pupils  from  the  lower  schools  years  later  he  went  into  the  state  senate,  where  he 
were  to  receive  free  tuition,  while  others  were  to  remained  till  1829,  and  was  far  the  most  efficient 
pay  for  their  instruction  ;  and  above  the  whole  ally  that  Jefterson  had  in  his  long  conflict  with 
system  was  to  remain  William  and    Mary  College,      class  interests,  local  jealousies,  and  sectarian  big- 
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otry,  as  well  as  with  the  mere  inertia  and  old-fogy-  Thus  Albemarle  Academy  had  been  transformed 

ism   against   which   every  great   new  idea  has    to  into  Central  College  with  an  encouraging,  if  not 

contend.  large,  endowment.       It  was  now  Jefferson's  object 

The    University    of  Virginia    was    in    a    certain  to  have  Central  College  adopted  by  the  State  and 

sense  the  outgrowth  of  ♦■wo  other  institutions.  The  converted    into    the    University    of    Virginia    with 

first   was  the   Albemarle   Academy,   chartered   by  substantial  aid  from  the  legislature  ;  and  in  Febru- 

the  legislature  in    1803.       The  charter  remained,  ary,  1818,  a  bill  providing  inadequately  for  com- 

however,  without  fruit  until  Jefferson   was  put  on  mon  schools  but  granting  $15,000  a  year  to  a  state 

the  board  of  trustees  in  1814,  and  made  chairman  university  was  passed.       This  bill  provided  for  the 

of  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  for  raising  funds,  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  board  of  com- 

In  ten  days  the  committee  proposed  that  subscrip-  missioners,  one  from  each  senatorial  district,  who 

tions  be  solicited  and  a  lottery  established.    Jeffer-  were  to  determine   (i)   the  site  of  the  university; 

son  was  now  made   chairman   of  a   committee   to  (2)  a  plan  for  its  construction;   (3)  the  subjects  to 

petition  the  legislature  for  money  derived  from  the  be  taught;   (4)  the  number    and  description  of  the 

sale   of  certain  glebe  lands  in   Albemarle  ;  and  a  professorships;   (5)  general  provisions  for  the  or- 

site  for  the  academy  was  selected  near  Charlottes-  ganization  and  government  of  the  institution, 

ville.      In    December    he  wrote    to  Cabell  vvith  a  Upon  the  passage   of  the   bill   Cabell   wrote  to 

Jefferson      suggesting 


view  to  securing  funds 
from  another  source 
also.  This  was  the  so- 
called  "literary  fund" 
established  in  1810  by 
legislative  appropria- 
tion of  "  certain  es- 
cheats, penalties,  and 
forfeitures  to  the  en- 
couragement of  learn- 
ing;" and  Jefferson 
wished  to  secure  a 
county  dividend  out 
of  this  fund  for  Albe- 
marle Academy.  The 
legislature  refused, 
however,  to  grant  this, 
although  it  did  grant 
the  petition  in  regard 
to  the  glebe  lands. 


Interior  of  the  Rotunda  (Library) 


the  prompt  erection  of 
buildings  with  the 
funds  of  Central  Col- 
lege before  the  uni- 
versity commissioners 
should  meet,  and  Jef- 
erson  heartily  agreed 
with  him.  The  com- 
missioners met  at 
Rockfish  Gap  in  Au- 
gust,and  Jefferson  was 
elected  president  of 
the  board.  The  advo- 
cates of  Lexington 
and  Staunton  tried 
hard  to  get  the  board 
to  locate  the  univer- 
sity  at    one    of  these 


The  academy  still  existed  in  towns;  but  when  the   vote   was  taken  Lexington 

idea  only,  and  the  legislature  changed    its  name  got    only    three    votes    and    Staunton    two,  while 

in  1816  to  Central  College,  the  board  of  visitors  of  Central  College   received   sixteen.      Mr.  Jefferson 

which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  had  justly  pointed  out  that  it  was  more  nearly  the 

state.     Three    of  the    six  visitors    appointed   were  geographical  center  of  the  state  than  either  of  the 

Thomas    Jefferson,    James    Madison    and    James  other    places,  and   was   also    nearer  the  center   of 

Monroe;  and   in  their   presence    the   corner-stone  white  population.     An  elaborate  report,  drawn  up 

of  Central  College  was  laid  on    October   6,   1817.  by  Jefferson,  was  forwarded  by   the  commissioners 

In    a  report    to  the  legislature  the  visitors  stated  to  the  legislature.       Among  other  things  it  states 

that  they  had  realized  $3,200  from  the  glebe  lands,  the  objects  of  higher  education  to  be,  (i)  to  form 

In    addition  to    this    sum  there  were  subscriptions  statesmen,  legislators  and  judges;   (2)   to  expound 

amounting  to  $44,000.      Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon-  the  principles   and  structure  of  government,  etc.; 

roe,  Cabell,  and  six  others  subscribed  $r, 000  apiece,  (3)  to  harmonize  and  promote  agriculture,  manu- 

and   more   than   two   hundred   persons   subscribed  factures    and    commerce,   and    by    well-informed 

amounts  ranging  from  five  to  five  hundred  dollars,  views  of  political  economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to 

*  All  these  illustrations  are  from  pliotographs  made  by  Rhodes  and  the  public    industry;    (4)   to  develop    the    reasoning 
Carter,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their  minds,  culti- 
vate their  morals,  and  instill  into  them  the  pre- 
cepts of  virtue  and  order;  (5)  to  enlighten  them 
with  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  which 
advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health,  the 
subsistence,  and  comforts  of  human  life;  (6)  and 
generally,  to  form  them  in  habits  of  reflection  and 
correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of  virtue 
to  others  and  of  happiness  within  themselves. 

In  this  report,  too,  are  contained  Jefferson's 
views  as  to  the  proper  government  of  young  men, 
that  are  still  the  basis  of  that  "honor  system'' 
wiiich  is  the  proudest  boast  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  "The  best  mode  of  government  for 
youth  in  large  collections,"  said  the  report,  "  is 
a  desideratum  not  yet  attained  with  us.  It  may  be 
well  questioned  whether  fear,  after  a  certain  age, 
is  a  motive  to  which  we  should  have  ordinary  re- 
course. The  human  chatacter  is  susceptible  of 
other  incitements  to  correct  conduct  more  worthy 
of  employ,  and  of  better  effect.  Pride  of  charac- 
ter, laudable  ambition,  and  moral  disposition  are 
innate  correctives  of  the  indiscretions  of  that 
lively  age;  and  when  strengthened  by  habitual  ap- 
peal and  e.xercise,  have  a  happier  effect  on  future 
character  than  the  degrading  motive  of  fear.  *  * 
*  *  *  *  -phe  affectionate  deportment  between 
father  and  son  offers,  in  truth,  the  best  example 
for  that  of  teacher  and  pupil." 

When  the  report  came  before  the  legislature  the 
partisans  of  Lexington,  Staunton,  and  Williams- 
burg made  desperate  efforts  to  prevent  its  adop- 
tion; but  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  activity  of 
Cabell  resulted  in  victory  at  last,  and  the  bill  unit- 
ing Central  College  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
became  a  law  on  Jan.  25,  1819.  On  March  29  the 
board  of  visitors  met  and  chose  Jefferson  the  first 
rector;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  more 
than  seven  years  later,  his  chief  interest  in  life 
was  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings,  the 
securing  of  able  professors,  and  the  launching  of 
his  educational  bark  upon  its  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery and  enlightenment.  He  drew  the  plans 
for  the  buildings  himself  and  superintended  their 
erection,  attending  with  tireless  enthusiasm  to  the 
smallest  details.  He  sent  Francis  W.  Gilmer  to 
Europe  to  secure  professors  for  several  of  the  de- 
partments, but  reserved  the  chairs  of  moral  philos- 
ophy and  of  law  and  politics  for  Americans.  On 
March  7th,  1825,  the  university  opened  with  forty 
students,  a  number  that  had  increased  to  116  be- 
fore the  year  ended. 


Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  elective 
system  ot  studies;  and,  while  no   degrees  were  of- 
fered by  the  university  during  his  life-time,  each   ) 
student  could  pursue  such  subjects  as  he  chose  un- 
til he  had  mastered  them  thoroughly. 

Such  is  a  bare  and  meager  account  of  the  found- 
ing of  this  celebrated  institution  which  has  exer- 
cised so  far-reaching  an  influence  over  the  South, 
and  is  now  pushing  forward  with  great  strides, 
having  a  hundred  more  students  this  year  than  last. 
But  our  space  is  at  an  end  and  we  must  close. 


A  Plea  For  flore  Effective  Organization.* 


DR.    GEO.    J.     RAMSAY,     PRESIDENT     OF     SOUTHERN     EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The  schoolmaster  is,  indeed,  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  a  power  in  the  land,  but  he  does  not  yet  real-  J 
ize  his  own  power,  nor  is  he  everywhere  accorded  i 
his  full  measure  of  respect.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave 
to  others,  who  come  later,  the  presentation  of  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture,  and  attempt,  in  the  few 
minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  show  how  the  forward 
educational  movement  in  the  South  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  while  materially  improving  the  teach- 
er's condition,  and  giving  us  great  cause  for  pride 
and  gratulation,  has  developed  in  him  some  new 
weaknesses,  and  created  some  fresh  problems, 
which  affect  both  his  usefulness  and  dignity,  and 
demand  immediate  and  vigorous  treatment  at  our 
hands.  1 

The  causes  affecting  the  educational,  the  politi-     ] 
cal,  the  social,  and  the  religious  development  of  a     I 
nation  or  of  a  community  are   so  interdependent 
that  a  history  of  one  is  necessarily  a  history  of  all. 
We  can  hope,  therefore,  in  this  short  review,  tore-    i 
solve  into  components  only  a  few  of  the  more  po-    ' 
tent  forces  tending  to  the  resultant,  as  we  see  it  to- 
day. 

Forty  years  ago,  this  southland  had  no  great 
cities,  the  country  was  divided  into  large  holdings, 
sparsely  settled,  and  dominated,  socially,  politi- 
cally, and — I  had  almost  said — ^religiously,  by  a 
wealthy  agricultural  aristocracy,  which  naturally 
inherited  the  prejudices,  and  sought  to  reproduce 
the  conditions  of  the  mother  country.  As  a  result, 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  received  their  primary 

*  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting.  As 
already  noted  a  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting  authorizing  the 
president  of  the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
steps  necessary  to  effect  such  an  organization  as  is  Sugfj^ested  in  the 
address.  The  committee  has  been  completed  and  the  names  of  those 
composing  it  appear  elsewhere  in  this  journal.— Ed. 
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instruction  under  tlie  family  roof-tree,  from  gov- 
ernesses or  tutors — dependent  relatives  or  impor- 
tations from  the  North,  often  looked  upon  almost 
as  domestics,  little  higher  in  the  social  scale  than 
my  lady's  maid  or  master's  valet — going  thence  to 
private  academies,  where  fees  and  class  distinctions 
raised  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  youthful  yeoman. 

Denominational  zeal  multiplied  the  number  of 
Christian  colleges,  and  with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  held  in  check  the  growth  and  influence 
of  the  state  universities.  The  course  of  study,  pat- 
terned after  the  medieval  ideals  of  the  English 
universities,  were  in  all  these  colleges  nearly  iden- 
tical, and  appealed  principally  to  those  who  were 
looking  forward  to  one  of  the  learned  professions 
or  to  a  life  .of  elegant  leisure.  The  teachers  in 
these  institutions  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  its  only  representatives  whom  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth  deigned  to  meet  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. Technological,  industrial  and  normal  schools 
were  unknown. 

In  the  lower  strata  of  society  education  was 
either  left  dependent  on  individual  effort,  or  aid 
was  so  extended  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  In 
the  towns,  villages  and  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country  subscription  schools  were  usu- 
ally maintained  during  the  winter  months  of  each 
year,  and  the  state,  in  most  instances,  provided  a 
public  fund  for  the  education  of  those  unable  to 
pay;  but  the  free  tuition  thus  provided  branded  the 
recipient  as  a  pauper,  intensified  class  distinctions, 
and  defeated  its  own  purpose,  so  far  as  the  popu- 
larization of  education  was  concerned.  As  any 
one  who  could  read,  write,  cipher  and  wield  the 
birch  was  considered  competent  to  teach  children, 
the  village  pedagogue  was  usually  either  a  home 
product,  physically  incapacitated  for  more  active 
employment,  or  some  peripatetic  wanderer,  too 
lazy  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  crude  "black-board" 
sketch  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war.  It  does  rank  injustice  to  many  communities, 
and  fails  to  note  much  that  would  soften  the  pic- 
ture. I  only  claim  for  it  the  truthfulness  of  a  com- 
posite outline. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  what  a  change  comes 
over  the  scene!  The  southern  patrician,  shorn  of 
his  wealth  and  his  power  is  now  forced  to  stand 
idly  by,  while  nothern  ideas  and  negro  votes  put 
in  motion  the  machinery  of  a  new  government, 
overthrowing     many    cherished    institutions    and 


trampling  under  foot  many  sacred  traditions.  Is 
it  strange  that  he  did  not  always  take  kindly  even 
to  educational  innovations.'  Would  it  not  be  far 
more  wonderful  if  the  same  force  of  character,  and 
the  same  heroic  spirit  which  enabled  him,  after 
four  years  of  suffering  and  privation,  of  anguish  and 
bereavement,  to  take  up  the  broken  threads  of  his 
life  and  press  forward  hopefully  under  new  condi- 
tions— would  it  not,  I  say,  be  more  wonderful  if 
this  same  spirit  had  not  left  in  some  measure  the 
impress  of  its  educational  conservatism  and  preju- 
dices on  the  rising  generation.'  In  all  love  and  in 
all  reverence  I  say  it,  but  teachers  and  taught  are 
to-day  handicapped  in  many  ways  by  "the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders." 

Popular  education  has  made  wonderful  strides; 
teachers  themselves  are  realizing  more  and  more 
the  value  of  professional  training,  and  are  making 
rapid  advances  in  self-respect  and  in  the  respect 
of  the  people;  but  too  many  communities  and  too 
many  school  boards  still  believe  that  anybody  can 
teach  children,  and  are  influenced  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  by  personal,  economical  or  sympathetic 
considerations,  rather  than  by  broad  business  prin- 
ciples. 

If  the  apathy  of  public  opinion,  and  the  low  esti- 
mate put  on  school  teachers  needs  further  proof, 
we  need  only  point  in  evidence  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  many  of  our  legislatures,  so  parsi- 
monious as  to  tempt  no  one  but  a  philanthropic 
enthusiast  or  an  incompetent  idler.  And  yet,  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  of  this  broad  southland  must 
begin,  and  over  half  of  them  end,  their  education 
in  the  ungraded  rural  school. 

Now,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  few  of  the 
influences  which  have  been  and  still  are  at  work  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  higher  education  along 
modern  lines.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
southern  college  of  ante-bellum  days  was  essen- 
tially the  church  college,  created  by  a  class,  not  in 
answer  to  any  demand  for  popular  education,  but 
in  answer  to  a  demand  for  leaders,  social,  political, 
professional.  How  nobly  it  fulfilled  its  purpose  in 
uplifting  not  only  the  intellect  but  the  character  is 
amply  witnessed  in  the  commanding  influence  and 
sterling  integrity  of  southern  statesmen,  and  in  the 
peculiar  significance  then  accorded  the  words, 
"southern  gentleman." 

But,  with  the  war,  endowments  were  swept  away 
or  greatly  curtailed;  the  philanthropic  friends  of 
the  past  were  themselves  in  need — the  buildings 
and    the    professors    alone    remained    unchanged. 
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These  latter  were  neither  in  touch  nor  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  new  system  of  common  schools,  and 
could  not  see  that  the  new  economy  involved 
new  conditions  and  new  ideals  in  their  work. 
Their  eyes  were  still  further  blinded  by  the  fact 
that  their  old  constituencies  were  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  that,  until  the  first  generation  had  passed 
through  the  public  schools,  and  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  had  begun  in 
earnest,  there  was  no  urgent  demand  fromi  the 
masses  for  higher  and  more  practical  education. 

It  came  at  last;  but  it  came  from  a  class  eager 
only  for  practical  knowledge,  and  ignorant  of  edu- 
cational processes  or  values.  It  came  to  legisla- 
tors, ever  alert  to  popular  clamor  but  fearful  lest 
they  might  mistake  its  import.  So,  they  propped 
up  the  crumbling  walls,  and  added  a  few  modern 
gables  to  the  old  state  universities,  pieced  them 
out  with  the  income  of  land  grants  from  the  gen- 
eral government,  elected  partisan  boards,  whis- 
pered to  the  president  that  future  sustenance  de- 
pended on  the  length  of  the  register,  and  left  him 
—  with  a  wink. 

The  bitter  opposition  of  the  denominational  col- 
lege on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  political  igno- 
ramus on  the  other,  have  made  his  task  no  easy 
one,  but  he  is  battling  bravely  on,  he  has  accom- 
plished much;  the  issue  is  now  certain;  and  he,  at 
least,  is  not  to  blame  if  the  standard  of  graduation 
is  still  far  below  his  ideal,  or  his  sub-freshman 
classes  still  outnumber  all  the  rest. 

Poverty,  sparseness  of  population  and  other 
causes  have  combined  to  deter  our  legislative  sol- 
ons  from  any  real  effort  to  bridge  wich  neighbor- 
hood or  district  high  schools  the  chasm  which 
ought  not  to  exist  between  the  grammar  school  and 
the  high-grade  college.  Separation  from  the  people 
meant  death  to  the  latter,  so  it  got  as  close  to  the 
edge  as  possible,  and,  in  many  instances,  spanned 
the  remaining  distance  with  a  rather  rickety  con- 
trivance called  a  preparatory  department.  What 
was  recognized  by  all  thinking  men  as  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  stilled  popular  importunity  and 
gave  outward  show  of  vigor  to  many  colleges;  but 
for  these  very  reasons  it  has  proved  disastrous  in  the 
long  run  to  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  aid — and 
I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  no  more 
hopeful  sign  on  the  educational  horizon  to-day  than 
the  rising  interest  in  the  secondary  school. 

With  the  state  universities  fairly  started,  let  us 
turn  again,  for  a  moment,  to  the  church  college. 
The  best  of  these,  with  fair  endowments,  and  rec- 


ognizing their  own  limitations,  are  advancing  along 
modern  lines  and  doing  a  splendid  work  for  God 
and  for  humanity  among  that  class  which  is  mainly 
controlled  by  religious  agencies.  They  have  a 
distinct  place  in  the  educational  system,  and  as 
their  great  usefulness  is  recognized,  they  will  re- 
ceive an  increasing  share  of  public  esteem  and  pri- 
vate benefaction;  but,  as  yet,  their  rewards  are  les- 
sened and  the  cause  of  higher  education  suffers  in- 
estimable hurt  from  a  much  larger  class  enrolled 
under  the  same  banner.  These  eke  out  a  misera- 
ble and  precarious  existence,  too  weak  for  forward 
movement,  hoping,  Micawber-like,  that  something 
will  turn  up,  and  in  the  meantime  deluding  them- 
selves and  their  disciples  into  the  belief  that  hon- 
esty of  purpose  compensates  in  a  large  measure 
for  deficiency  of  equipment.  Or,  selling  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage,  they  drop  back  to  block 
the  way  of  the  secondary  school  with  their  high- 
sounding  names  and  cheap  diplomas. 

But  their  power  for  evil  does  not  end  with  their 
own  following.  Encouraged  by  their  example 
and  aided  and  abetted  by  la.x  state  laws  in  the 
matter  of  charters,  the  simon-pure  educational 
charlatan  has  sprung  up  all  over  the  land.  For 
private  gain,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  magnify  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  to  ridicule  genuine  culture, 
and  to  sneer  at  all  honest  methods  as  "slow."  By 
a  few  sleight-of-hand  tricks  he  has  wormed  him- 
self into  the  confidence  ol  that  large  and  credulous 
class  who  are  ever  waiting  to  be  humbugged,  and 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  you  cannot  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Like  all  frauds,  he  cannot  last 
long,  and  even  now,  his  influence  is  on  the  wane; 
but  in  the  meantime  his  boastful  pretentiousness, 
his  lightning-artist  methods,  and  his  bargain-coun- 
ter degrees  have  done  much  to  bring  the  profes- 
sion into  contempt,  and  to  render  meaningless 
those  ancient  and  honorable  symbols  which  for- 
merly designated  only  the  cultured,  college-bred 
man. 

But  why  continue  this  discussion  further.'  Have 
I  not  said  enough  to  show  that  inherited  prejudice, 
unfortunate  legislation,  and  popular  ignorance  act- 
ing and  reacting  the  one  on  the  other,  have  greatly 
impeded  the  articulation  of  our  educational  system, 
wasted  valuable  resources  of  energy,  money,  and 
mind,  diminished  the  influence  of  every  teacher, 
from  primary  grade  to  university  president,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  placed  the  South  in  the  rear  rank  of 
that  forward  educational  movement  which,  during 
the   last   quarter   of  a  century,  has  swept  over  this 
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country  and  jiurope?  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  South  has  not  made  great  advances.  I  do  not 
even  mean  to  imply  that  a  comparison  with  other 
sections,  taking  into  account  sparseness  of  settle- 
ment, poverty,  and  the  burden  of  the  negro,  would 
not  show  a  relatively  greater  advance  on  the  part 
^of  the  South  than  of  the  rest  of  the  country — but  I 
do  mean  to  say.  and  to  say  most  emphatically, 
that  had  the  teachers  of  the  South  shown  as  much 
worldly  wisdom  as  enthusiasm,  and  as  much  judg- 
ment as  courage,  the  South  would  to-day  occupy  a 
far  more  exalted  seat  in  the  temple  of  learning, 
and  her  priesthood  of  letters  would  be  accorded 
more  universal  respect. 

It  is  too  late  for  us  to  undo  the  past;  but  is  it  too 
early  for  us  to  begin,  here  and  now,  a  crusade 
which  will  help  the  South  to  throw  off  these  evils, 
and  hasten  the  day  when  we  teachers  shall  come 
into  our  legitimate  birthright.' 

Our  watchword  must  be  organization. 

The  distinguished  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  in  a  speech  so'me  time  ago,  said  of  the 
South:  "Its  theory  of  government  for  200  years 
rested  upon  the  basic  principle  of  individualism.  It 
has  taught  the  doctrine  of  individual  effort,  individ- 
ual power,  individual  achievement.  In  pursuance 
of  this  ideal  it  has  produced  the  highest  type  of  indi- 
vidual manhood.  But  modern  life  demands  organi- 
zation. Its  variety,  its  complexity,  its  intensity  and 
its  magnitude  are  too  great  for  control  by  individ- 
ual power.  The  forces  that  govern  it  must  be  the 
organized  forces  that  composeit. 

"Government  can  no  longer  be  administered  by 
the  few,  however  strong  in  character,  intellect  and 
power.  Government  is  become  a  combination  of 
the  people,  wherein  each  individual  is  a  responsi- 
ble unit.  The  watchword  of  the  century  is  organ- 
ization— the  organic  union  of  all  forces  that  make 
for  a  common  purpose." 

This  is  true.  And  we  see  its  power  exemplified 
every  day,  and  in  almost  every  sphere  of  human 
activity.  Shall  we  alone  of  the  world's  workers — • 
we  on  whom  as  on  no  other  class  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  moral,  the  social  and  the  material,  as 
Well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  our  people 
— shall  we  alone  fail  to  gain  that  momentum  which 
comes  from  concerted  action,  and  wear  out  many 
lives  in  an  intermittent  skirmish,  where  there  should 
be  a  triumphal  march.' 

■  But  you  say,  "Are  we  not  organized.'  What 
mean  our  state  associations,  what  means  this  grand 
concourse  of  teachers.'"     Yes;  we  are  organized. 


in  many  ways,  for  individual  improvement  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  but  in  no  way  that  I  know  of 
for  offensive  or  defensive  warfare.  We  meet,  we 
read  papers,  we  talk  over  our  individual  troubles, 
and  from  the  mere  elbow  touch  we  gain  courage 
and  inspiration  for  the  future;  but  it  is  as  individu- 
als that  we  give  and  receive.  I  would  not 
belittle  the  grand  work  thatthese  associations  have 
done,  and  I  would  not  have  one  less  in  our  midst; 
but  in  them  the  individual  is  the  unit,  and  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  we  need  to  unifj'  these  units  into  an  organ- 
ization powerful  enough  to  voice  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  vast  body  of  teachers,  to  force  a  hearing 
in  legislative  halls  and  to  echo  and  re-echo  to  the 
remotest  boundaries  of  the  farthest  outlying  school 
district.  » 

We  can  do  it.  In  every  city,  in  every  town,  in 
every  county  we  can  band  ourselves  together  in 
local  clubs,  not  only  for  self-government,  but  to 
arouse  and  educate  public  opinion  around  us  in 
favor  of  better  school-houses,  better  equipment, 
better  salaries  and  more  generous  endowments. 
We  can  combine  these  local  clubs  into  state  leagues 
which,  with  broader  view  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  various  sections,  can  form- 
ulate and  steer  legislation,  bringing  to  bear  on  it 
the  combined  wisdom  and  united  impulsion  of  all 
the  parts.  On  a  still  broader  platform  we  can  meet 
again  in  a  general  federation  of  clubs,  whose  refle.x 
action  will  serve  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Under  our  banner  I  would  see  enrolled  every 
public  and  every  private  school  teacher  in  the  land. 
All  are  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  strive  for 
a  common  end,  and  each  branch  of  the  service 
needs  and  must  have  the  harmonious  and  cordial 
support  of  the  other,  if  we  are  to  come  off  victori- 
ous in  the  great  struggle  against  ignorance  and 
vice.  I  know  that  cowards  and  camp-followers 
will  raise  a  mighty  howl,  and  that  some  good  men 
will  go  down  in  the  fight;  but  the  cause  is  greater 
than  the  man,  and,  though  downed  himself,  I 
believe  that  the  pariot  teacher  will  swing  his  cap 
and  cheer  on  his  more  fortunate  comrades — im- 
pelled by  the  same  spirit  that  animated  that  grand 
old  Southern  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  to  exclaim: 
"I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  president!" 

The  distinguished  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders, 
now  governor-elect  of  the  great  state  of  New  York, 
is  quoted  in  a  recent  magazine  article  as  saying: 
"Progress  is  accomplished  by  the  man  who  does 
things;  not  by  the  man  who  talks  about  how  they 
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ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done."  This  is  a  half 
truth,  but  I  cordially  indorse  it  as  much  the  big- 
gest half.  I  have  done  some  talking — will  you 
not  begin  here,  at  this  meeting,  the  doing,  and 
send  us  every  one  home  apostles  in  a  great  move- 
ment for  closer,  more  effective,  more  harmonious 
organization.'' 


Meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  March  3-4. 


Reported  for  the  Jodrnal  of  Education  by  Mis3  Eveline  A   Waldo, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Kindertjarten  Training  School. 

Thursday  morning,  March  second,  I  saw  gathered  together 
the  most  influential  and  far-reaching  Kindergarten  association 
that  holds  its  meetings  in  the  United  States.  The  member- 
ship of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  is  not  limited  to 
America^its  branches  extending  as  far  as  Japan. 

Every  year  there  is  a  competition  among  the  various  Kin- 
dergarten centers  of  the  Union  as  to  which  city  will  have  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  its  ne.\t  meeting.  Last  year  we  met  in 
Washington,  this  year  in  Cincinnati,  next  year  we  will  meet 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  \. ,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  when  the 
Kindergarten  interests  of  one  of  our  cities  of  the  far  South 
will  be  strong  enough  to  enable  it  to  bid  for  and  get  the 
meeting. 

Theconvention  had  very  few  representatives  from  the  South. 
Can  we,  who  are  so  far  away  from  the  great  Kindergarten 
centers,  afford  to  lose  the  help  and  inspiration  of  such  a 
meeting?  Can  we  of  the  South  afford  to  miss  the  discus- 
sions, the  papers,  the  contact  with  those  more  favored  in 
opportunities? 

At  the  Thursday  morning  meeting  an  address  of  welcome 
from  Hon.  Gustave  Tafel,  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  roll-call, 
greetings  from  delegates,  and  reports  of  committees  were 
heard.  The  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  very  helpful,  but  the  best  part  of  the  whole  con- 
vention was  the  training  teachers'  conference  on  Friday 
morning.  To  this  only  accredited  training  teachers  were 
admitted,  and  no  newspaper  reports  of  the  discussions  were 
published.  Questions  were  submitted  for  discussion,  answers 
were  limited  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  no  person  had  the 
privilege  of  rising  twice. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  at  the  Scottish  Rites  Cathedral,  where 
all  the  general  sessions  were  held,  fully  one  thousand  people 
assembled  to  participate  in  the  Play  Festival,  about  five  hun- 
dred kindergartens  taking  part  in  the  games.  These  were 
led  by  Miss  McCulloch,  supervisor  of  public  school  kinder- 
gartners  in  St.  Louis,  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  editor  of  the 
Kindeigarti-n  Magazine,  giving  some  of  her  inimitable  finger 
songs.     Among  the  games  chosen  by  Miss  McCulloch  were: 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  Lassie  ?  " 

'In  a  Hedge." 

"I  put  my  Right  Hand  in." 

"Travelers." 

"Soldier  Boy." 

Only  kindergartners  could  enter  into  the  games  with  the 
childish  spirit  that  marked  this  play  festival.      "Little  Tr.^vel- 


ers"  was  madeparticularly  interesting  by  some  good  local  hits 
as  to  the  land  the  participants  came  from,  and  great  merri- 
ment was  created  by  two  of  the  delegates,  who  said  :  "  We 
have  come  from  Dayton  Land,  where  the  children  are  gar- 
dening." Miss  Marie  Hofer,  probably  the  second  in  rank  in 
the  United  States  as  an  authority  on  children's  singing,  with 
another  Chicagoan.  skipped  lightly  into  the  ring  singing, 
"  We  have  come  from  Chicago  Land,  where  they  all  are 
hustling,"  and  then  proceeded  to  give  us  a  fair  sample  of  the 
mad  gait  of  the  Chicagoans.  Sedate  Miss  Wheelock,  who  at 
the  time  was  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  with  another  Bostonian,  glided  into  the  circle,  sing- 
ing while  they  held  their  hands  before  them  in  imitation  of 
an  open  book,  "We  have  come  from  Boston  Land,  where 
they  all  read  Browning."  The  young  ladies  of  the  Cincinnati 
Training  School  played  the  game  of  The  Knights  with  all' 
the  grace  and  "nerve"  of  women  whose  physical  nature  has 
been  developed  until  it  is  become  what  it  was  intended  to  be 
— a  vehicle  of  expression  for  their  mental  and  spiritual 
natures;  and  then  we  all  joined  in  playing  "  Soldier  Boy  "  and 
in  singing  the  national  hymns  as  a  close  to  a  most  happy 
afternoon .  Then  three  men,  armed  with  cameras,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and,  with  flags  still  in  hand,  we  grouped  ourselves 
into  a  semicircle,  and  had  the  Play  Festival  made  permanent. 

On  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning  we  had  more 
reports  and  papers,  and  on  Saturday  the  Union  unanimously 
decided  that  in  the  future  fewer  papers  and  more  discussions 
should  be  the  rule  of  its  meetings. 

Of  Cincinnati's  hospitality,  the  lunches,  trolley  rides,  teas, 
receptions  given  to  all  who  came  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  enough  cannot  be  said.  The 
lavish  entertainments  were  without  ostentation  and  were 
characterized  by  that  whole-souled  kindness  and  good  will  for 
which  Cincinnatians  and  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
Miss  Annie  Laws,  are  noted. 


Some  Clippings  from  the  Reports  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  editor  of  the  Kindergarten 
Review: 

Like  the  play  of  animals,  the  play  of  children  is  an  antici- 
patory practice  of  the  activities  which  adult  life  will  require*. 
Child's  play  is  the  great,  serious  game  of  life  in  its  beginnings, 
and  care  for  later  life  demands  care  for  the  child's  play.  We 
must  note  the  earnest  element  at  all  stages  of  the  child's 
development. 

Kindergartners  are  usually  particularly  urgent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mother's  play  with  the  baby,  because  babyhood  is 
so  brief  that  what  is  to  be  done  in  it  must  be  done  quickly,  or 
the  opportunity  is  gone  forever.  But  we  should  be  equally 
urgent  about  the  mother's  following  out  the  implications  o.f 
the  play  in  the  child's  later  life.  , 

Mrs.  Cornelia  E.  James,  principal  of  the  Cincin- 
nati training  school  for  kindergartners: 

Fiom  my  vantage  ground  of  grandmother,  mother  and 
kindergartner,  after  thirty  years'  close  observation  and  study 
of  child  life,  from  earliest  babyhood  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
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adolescence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  has  ever  been  given  to  mother  and 
child.  It  is  far  from  reaching  its  ideal  as  yet,  either  in  meth- 
ods or  spirit,  but  I  believe  it  is  designed  to  be  a  great  reform- 
•  ing  power  in  the  world.  Its  power  will  be  increased,  its  work 
more  efficacious,  its  influence  deepened,  when  mothers  and 
fathers  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  it. 

Many  things  in  children  that  seemingly  call  for  punishment 
do  not  require  this  at  all,  but  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
child's  heredity  and  home  environment,  and  a  more  careful 
adaptation  of  intelligent  care  and  influence  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned.  How  can  mother  and  kindergartner  be  mutually 
helpful  and  work  together  in  sympathy  if  they  do  not  exchange 
confidences,  experiences,  ideas  and  methods?  Mothers, 
secure  the  best  possible  kindergartner  for  your  children,  work 
with  her,  and  for  her.  Do  not  expect  much  show  in  the  best 
kindergartens.  "Many  a  time,"  says  one,  "has  the  world 
gone  wrong  because  of  obsequious  worship  of  quickly-secured 
results,"  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  this  work.  The  true, 
earnest,  faithful,  intelligent  woman,  who  gathers  your  chil- 
dren into  a  little  larger  home  nursery  every  day,  is  working 
for  the  one  far-off  divine  event — the  perfecting  of  a  human 
soul.  She  has  faith  in  the  processes  of  eternal  growth;  and 
so  she  humbly  plants  the  seed,  many  times  watering  it  with 
tears;  Shines  upon  it  with  never-failing  love  and  tenderness, 
and,  alas  !  many  times  as  fast  as  the  seed  is  planted  fathers 
and  mothers  dig  it  up  to  see  if  it  has  sprouted. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  service  men  can  now  render  society 
is  simply  to  help  woman  to  realize  her  own  fitness  for  the 
great  work  of  the  world — the  work  that  lies  in  the  home,  in 
the  larger  nursery  of  the  kindergarten,  in  the  reformation  of 
the  existing  evils  connected  with  school  life. 


Prof.  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  University  of  Cincinnati: 

Christianity  and  Froebelism  are  as  one  in  that  they  teach 
the  unity  of  soul  life.  Education  of  the  head  can  not  be 
disjoined  from  education  of  the  heart. 


Some  Elementary  Questions  for  the  Teachers. 


PRINCIPAL   W.    T.    WHITE,    KNOXVILLE,    TENN. 


Quoth  a  teacher,  "  How  may  1  have  my  pupils 
assimilate  what  I  teach  them.'  "  A  question  as  old 
as  the  human  race  is  this;  and  one,  too,  that  is  ever 
receiving  a  new  solution.  The  most  potent  factors 
to  be  noticed  as  concerns  this  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century',  is  the  study  of 
Psychology  and  its  latest  adaptation  in  child-study. 
A  dry  subject  some  would  call  this  study  of  the 
mind,  and  so  it  is  to  the  immature  in  its  most  abstract 
aspects.  But  yet,  in  all  educational  processes, 
what  are  to  be  trained  save  those  processes  com- 
monly styled  "attention,  will  powej,  and  mental 
£rasp." 

Attention!  Voluines  have  been  written  about 
the  subject.    When  secured  there  is  eye  to  eye  and 


brain  to  brain,  and  a  subtle  influence  flows  be- 
tween finer  than  any  embodied  in  atoms.  The 
subject  matter,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  electric 
enthusiasm;  these  are  factors,  and  back  of  all 
stands  personality.  What  you  thoroughly  know 
and  believe  in  you  may  make  others  accept,  but 
not  always.  Then  comes  into  play  other  processes. 

Training  the  will  power.  This  grows  out  of  at- 
tention; for  when  this  last  is  secured  interest  is 
aroused  and  the  will  tends  to  act.  That  this  will- 
power shall  actright  is  the  crux  of  educational  effort. 
First  and  foremost  comes  character  training,  and 
even  the  humblest  spelling  lesson  may  contribute 
to  this.  Again,  it  evidences  itself  in  doing  the 
appointed  task  in  school.  And  right  here 
comes  in  child-stud)'.  With  forty  pupils,  each 
differing  from  the  other  in  capacity  and  in  home 
and  preliminary  training,  this  arousing  of  the  will- 
power is  no  easy  task,  and  with  many  it  will  al- 
ways be  intermittent.  Patience,  loving  kindness, 
but  higher  than  all,  constancy  and  firmness,  are 
the  wands  that  will  evolve  responses  from  some; 
others  will  be  led  as  if  by  an  irresistable  influence. 
The  teacher,  all  aglow  with  interest  and  possess- 
ing a  clear  conception  of  how  he  is  to  achieve  a 
hoped-for  result,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  training 
the  will  power. 

Finally,  mejital  grasp.  How  may  pupils  retain, 
even  for  a  day,  some  intellectual  pabulum  that, 
through  teaching  and  testing,  has  apparently 
been  digested  by  the  pupil.  Reviews,  and  re- 
reviews,  with  ever-new  matter  coming  in  to  en- 
liven, this  will  aid  in  securing  the  grasp.  A  mini- 
mum of  requirements  and  a  maximum  of  practice 
is  a  good  rule.  The  essentials  should  ever  be 
blazed  by  the  deepest  impressions.  Yet,  after  all, 
is  it  not  a  mercy  of  Divine  Providence  that  we 
may  and  do  forget.'  Yet  whatever  is  good  and 
has  been  properly  learned  will  not  pass  away.  In 
lines  of  conduct  and  action  it  will  be  seen,  though 
not  perceptible  to  the  human  eye.  And  the 
teacher  who  does  his  work  earnestly  and  faithfully 
by  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  attainable,  need  not 
worry  about  results.  Enough  will  be  assimilated 
by  even  the  dullest  pupil. 


I  want  to  see  instruction  in  elementary  science 
more  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  educational 
system.  At  present,  it  is  being  administered  by 
driblets,  as  if  it  were  a  patent  medicine,  "a  few 
drops  to  be  taken  occasionally  in  a  tea-spoon." — 
Huxley. 
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incidental  argument,  though  not  conclu- 
sive, in  favor  of  co-education  in  our  prim- 
ar)-  and  secondary  schools  ;  but  also  that 
there  is  a  presumptitm  in  favor  of  the 
cpir.ion  that  a  bifiircation  should  take 
p",ace  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
college  course,  and  that  there  after  the 
two  streams  of  education  should  flow  in 
somewhat  separate  divisions.  For  there 
is  certainly  a  variation  in  the  social  life 
and  work  of  the  sexes  in  the  healthiest 
and  most  normal  life.  But  this  proposi- 
tion is  not  to  be  assumed  as  axiomatic : 
the  presumption,  indeed,  would  rather 
lead  us  to  look  for  a  different  condnsion. 
If  formerly  educational  systems  dishon- 
ored woman  by  assuming  that  the  object 
should  be  to  make  her  a  more  intelligent 
ser\-ant  in  the  kitchen  or  a  more  charm- 
ing ornament  in  the  parlor,  society  has 
now  oscillated  too  for  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, in  assuming  in  the  school  room  that 
woman  is  to  be  prepared  to  serve  the 
world  in  competition  with  men  in  bread- 
winning  emploj-ments  outside  the  home, 
and  in  assuming  in  society  that  marriage 
is  not  to  be  foreseen  and  prepared  for. 
but  to  be  bhen  into  bv  a  cLance  that  mav 


Wells's  Mathematics. 


be  happy  or  otherwise  as  an  inscrutable 
fete  may  direct  " 

The  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  above  is ; 
evidently  to  suggest  to  us  the  necesaty 
of  making  sore  the  grounds  oa  wliich  we 
place  an  educational  practice.  To  my 
mind  the  writer  hag  done  more,  however, 
than  that — he  has  shown  us  again  how 
embryonic  and  fer  from  ideal  are  many 
of  our  educational  waj-s  of  doing  the  bus- 
iness of  education. 


The  Latest  Books  and  the  Bes: 

Books  in  Mathematics  are  in 

the  WELLSS  Series. 


This  series  takes  a  middle  course  be= 
tween  a  diffuseness  which  enervates 
and  a  brevity  which  discourages.  It  is 
characterized  by  clearness  and  compact- 
ness of  statements  and  demonstration. 
It  ontains  the  latest  and  best  planned 
mathematical  texts-  For  accuracy, 
teachable  qualities,  and  permanent  re- 
sults the  Wells's  series  is  absolutely 
without  a  rivaL 
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There  is  a  strikingly  instructive  and 
entertaining  article  in  the  March  .Atlantic 
Monthly  on  "  Pr  sideut  Diot  as  an  edu- 
cational Reformer,"  written  by  President 
Wmiam  D.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College. 
.AAer  speaking  of  President  Eliot's  long 
stragjle  to  reform  abuses  at  Harvard, 
continuing  through  the  last  30  y^ars,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  vast  reforms  he 
has  inaugurated,  the  article  devote?  some 
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NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

0>IA.II-A..    >»eln-a*li;a,   ISO*. 

The  i?.r:  liia;  :his  machine  has  taken 
highest  awards  at  ever>-  National  and 
International  E^::>crl:ion,  including  our 
own  •■\Vor". -r  r.  -  since  it  was  intro- 
duced is  ev;^  -  :r  ,:_.ii  it  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  any  machine  ma  ie. 

A  Years  Guarantee  with  each  Ma- 
chine. 


MaGAZTST 


in  emaiJlag  tke  bmwledge  of 
pies  acaons  sAiMd  patiT>Q>. 

Ix  fe  of  vatae  to  all  :r-  -  —  "- 
1100  of  tbeiT  cUIdre^i 
tima^  Ae  seboote- 

The  dei»Ftmen(  dev: - 
is  of  fecial  vatne  tn  ' 
looE.  Faienis'  Clnbs.  >' 
iBans^  Cbifas  aod  9rai^^ 
are  beeoHiiii?  so  popn- 
fosBene^tbe  onitT  of  ^ 
bome  wtieii  e  so  srea; 

As  ifae  Public  Sch.; 
known  for  years  as  ar 
hi^ii  scaodin^-    T-  :  - '  -  " 

past  aitd  intoids  t      - 
its  new  field,  in^       -       - 
I     Geo-P.  Br:-^r  i>  ;_- 
Home  Depir-r_-zT   :s 
eneeddab  =^  -£r- 


i— ir    »-vl 

SERIES  •: 
-be  -  M^-  ~ 


McXrBKT 
r  S.  cf  wbicfl 
f:  aad  tbe 
rits  ai«tite 


The  Wellss  Series  is  now  puWisbed  by 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago, 

Wlio  -w-lU   gi\~e   full  informatwMi   coDCO^img 

Sam  les  for  exBuniBack)!!  and  co^ns  for  in- 

trodnctiOD  and  eicbange- 


K.  M.  TURNER,  k 


.ate?: 
It  i  ^ 


Ge-  er-  r:_:  r.    .A^e.:.  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 

18  Wall  Street,  ATL-AJNTA,  G.A.  I  bloomington.  Illinois. 
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ligious.  He  has  gone  up  and  down  the 
whole  length  of  our  educationol  line,  con- 
demning every  defect,  denouncing  every 
abuse,  exposing  every  sham,  rebuking 
every  form  of  incompetence  and  ineffici- 
ency, as  treason  to  the  truth,  an  injury  to 
the  community,  a  crime  against  the  indi- 
vidual. To  his  mind,  intent  on  making 
God's  richest  gifts  available  for  the  bles- 
sing of  mankind,  a  dull  grammar  school 
is  an  instrument  of  intellectual  abortion  ; 
uniformity  in  secondary  schools  is  a  slow 
star\'ation  process;  paternalism  and  pre- 
scription in  college  is  a  dwarfing  and 
stunting  of  the  powers  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  a  democratic  society  must  rest ; 
superficial  legal  training  is  partnership  in 
robbery  ;  inadequate  medical  education  is 
wholesale  murder;  dishonet  theological 
instruction  is  an  occasion  of  stumbling 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  '  that  a  great 
mill-stone  should  be  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  should  be  cast  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.'  " 

"Such  has  been  the  work  of  this  edu- 
cational reformer.  What,  then,  has  been 
his  reward?  For  the  first  twenty-five 
years  he  was  misunderstoood,  misrepre- 
sented, maligned,  hated  with  and  without 
cause.  It  may  be  that  it  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  reformer's  make-up  that, 
in  order  to  hold  firmly  and  tenaciously 
his  own  views  against  a  hostile  world,  he 
should  be  somewhat  lacking  in  sensitive- 
ness, and  at  times  seem  to  take  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  those  who  differ  from  him. 
In  later  years,  now  that  most  of  his  fav- 
orite reforms  are  well  launched,  and  hi> 
services  in  their  behalf  are  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  on  all  sides,  there  has  been 
manifest  a  great  change,  amounting  to 
the  kindliest  appreciation  of  tempera- 
ments widely  different  from  his  own. 
Partly  owing  to  the  triumph  of  his  views 
even  in  the  minds  of  his  old  opponents 
who  survive,  partly  owing  to  the  change 
which  the  years  with  their  increasing 
cares  and  sorrows  have  wrought  in  the 
man  himself,  he  has  come  to  be  univers- 
ally trusted,  admired,  and  loved  by  all 
who  know  him  well." 

North  Carolina  should  have  had  such  a 
President  30  years  ago.  Is  it  not  about 
time  we  had  one  of  his  stamp  ? 


IJORTH^CAROLINA 

16th  Year.^^    TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

Meets  at  MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C,  June  13  to  18,  1899. 

Tliere  are  four  good  reasons  why  all  North  Carolina  Teaehers  and  their  friends,  and  others, 
should  attend  this  meetintr;  1st.  It  will  be  the  chief  and  only  meeting  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession, as  one  great  united  bodv.  held  in  North  Carolina  this  year.  id.  It  will  be  the  best  op- 
portunity to  secure  advancemetit  in  the  profession,  secure  better  positions.  A-c,  through  the 
"  TEACllEltS'  BUREAU, "  whose  services  will  be  given  FKEE  to  all  who  attend  this  meeting. 
This  is  a  valuable  new  feature.  3rd.  The  social  features  this  year  will  be  many  and  varied,  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  4th.  The  recreation  features  will  be  of  the  best.  The 
Boating.  ><ur£  Bathing,  Fishing,  Sailing.  &c  ,  at  Morehead  (  ity  are  not  excelled  in  the  South. 

KaiTroad  rates,  one  fare,  and  less.  Hotel  rate,  one  dollar  per  day  at  the  elegant  Atlantic 
Hotel,  under  superb  management,  accommodating  one  thousand  people. 

For  complete  sixteen-page  folder,  containing  full  programme,  further  explanations,  and 
many  matters  of  interest,  address  the  secretary, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 


The  Poem  oi  the  Universe. 


here  to  condense  the  two  articles  that 
have  already  appeared.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness which  inspires  the  author  of  these 
talks,  they  will  be  productive  of  perma- 
nent good.  Teachers  everywhere  should 
try  to  get  them  and  read  them.  The  Great  deeds  is  he  foredoom "d  to  do. 
Forum  under  Mr.  Page's  editorship,  was  With  Freedom's  flag  unfurled, 
the  foremost  educational  journal  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Page  is  succeeding  in  making 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  most  helpful 
teacher's  magazine,  while  it  still  remains 
a  magazine  of  general  literature. 


Aretina's  Song. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  began  in  Feb- 
ruary to  publish  a  series  of  talks  to  teach- 
ers on  tlie  subject  of  psychology,  by  Pro- 
fessor William  James.     It  is   impossible 


I'm  a  bird  that's  free 
Of  the  land  and  sea, 

I  wander  whither  I  will; 
But  oft  on  the  wing, 
I  falter  and  sing, 

Oh,  fluttering  heart,  be  still, 
Be  still, 

Oh,  fluttering  heart,  be  still ! 

I'm  wild  as  the  wind, 
But  soft  and  kind. 

And  wander  whither  I  may  ; 
The  eyebright  sighs, 
And  says  with  its  eyes. 

Thou  wandering  wind,  oh  stay, 

Oh  stay. 
Thou  wandering  wind,  oh  stay! 
— .Sir  Henry  Tuylor. 


The  Poem  of  the  Universe 
Nor  rhythm  has  nor  rhyme; 

Some  God  recites  the  wondrous  song 
A  stanza  at  a  time. 


Who  hears  the  echo  of  the  song 
As  it  goes  down  the  world. 


Great  words  he  is  compell'd  to  speak 
Who  understands  the  song; 

He  rises  up  like  fifty  men. 
Fifty  good  men  and  strong. 

A  stanza  for  each  century: 

Now  heed  it,  all  who  can  I 
Who  hears  it,  he,  and  only  he, 

Is  the  elected  man. 

—  Charles   Weldon. 


C  p.   THOiVlAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREEN5B0R0,  N.  C. 

School  and  Commercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 
work. 


T 


EACHERS  WANTED. 


College  Professors,  Superin- 
tendents.  Principals,  Assisi- 
tants.  Department  Teachers, 
Grade  Teach  rs,  Kindei partners.  Specialists.  Tulurs  and  tiovernesses.  Apply  at  once' 
We  operate  in  every  State.  Address,  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS  AGENCIES.  Cen- 
tral olhce:    126  Washington  St  ,  Chica;go.    Eastrm  uitiue:    OddFt- Hows'  Temple,  Fhila. 


Do  V«iu  I'sc 

PENCILS? 

Tf  soyou  should 
have  the  Unique 
Pocket  P  e  u  c  i  1 
Sharpener.  T  he 
most  perfect  lit- 
tle pocket  tool 
ever  made  Com- 
posed of  brass, 
with  double  blad- 
ed  steel  knife.  Never  gets  out  of  order.  Al- 
ways ready  for  use.  St  arpens  artistically 
without  dirt.  Thousands  in  use.  Mailed  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  3  to  one 
address  for  $1.  Postag-c  stamps  not  received. 
C.  M.  VANDEKVOORT. 

In  writing  please  mention  this  paper,  and 
make  all  P.  O.  payable  at  Station  L,  New  York 
postolficc.     ^"AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY 

Recommends  Presidents,  Profes- 
sors, Superintendents,  Principals, 
Assistants,  Governesses,  Music,  Art, 
Elocution  and  Commercial  teachers 
to  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families 
throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. Prompt  and  Faithful. 
Write  for  circulars.      Address 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 

SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE, 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Rents  and  Sells  School  Property. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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University  of  Nortli  Carolina 

Summer  School, 

June  20" July  15. 


The  sixth  session  of  the  University  Summer 
School  will  begiQ  Tuesday,  June  30th,  18S9,  and 
close  Saturday,  July  15th,  following. 

The  corps  of  instructors  will  include  more 
than  twenty  carefully  selected  specialists  from 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  of 
New;  York,  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Peabody  Normal  College, 
Tennessee;  State  Normal  College  of  Maryland, 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  the  city 
schools  of  Raleigh,  Wilson,  Goldsboro,  Greens- 
boro, and  Charlotte. 

Board  at  hotels  for  $15.00  a  month,  excellent 
board  at  private  houses  and  in  clubs  at  $10.00 
per  month. 
^Registration  and  tuition  fees  amount  to  $6. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  granted  by  all  rail- 
roads. 

The  next  session  of  the  Summer  School 
promises  to  be  the  best  one  held  yet. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  details. 

Address, 

M.  C.  S.  NOBLE,  Supt.  Summer  School, 
or  Dr.  E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  Pres.  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and 
patrons  satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers, address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


FRUIT,  SHADE  ani  ORMENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Proprietor. 


WANT  QOOD  WORK? 

■■  Then  work  for  the  U.  S.  Gov't.  Over 
S."i,(ifl0  Positions  lilled  through  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations. We  teach  and  aid  you  to  secure 
employment     Write  for  information  to 

BUREAU  or  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTRUCTION, 

Sta.  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Teacliers 


WANTED  TO  REGIS- 
TER  AT    ONCE.      We 
have    many     excellent 
vacancies  now.    Do  you 
desire  a  position  in  any  SOLTTHERN  State  or 
CENTRAL?    If  so,  register  at  once.    Genuine 
vacancies  coming  in  every  day. 
Investigate  our  claims. 

Address  The  Arkansas  Teachers'  Agency,- 

Newport  and  Conway  

THE 

UNIVERSITY 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Offers  Thorough  Instruction  in  Three 
Regular  Courses  of  Study,  Six  Brief 
Courses,  Optional  Courses  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  Professional  Courses 
in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Tuition,  $60  a  year.  Totai  Expenses,  $200. 

students,  500;  30  teachers;  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all). 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry ,public  school 
teachers  and  persons  under  bodily  infirm- 
ity.    For  Catalogue  address. 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  ^-^^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


CTRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip- 
^ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules — 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L  VERNON, 


F.  P.  DARBY, 


T.P  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C      C  P.  &  T  A,  Asheville,  N.C 
No  trouble  to  Hnscuep  Questions, 


Franl(  S.  Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.A.TurIc, 

3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man.      G.  P.  A. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


Century''  Caligraph 

represents    the    highest   point   in  tvpewriter 


represents    the    highest   point   in  typewriter 
quality  and  equipment. 

Its  touch  is  incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignment  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsightly  ups 
and  downs  in  manifolding  are  entirely  ob\iated 
and  any  number  of  manifold  copies  can  be 
easily  inserted.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  noise  of  operation  is. 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 

Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North- 
Carolina, 

1105  East  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,        =        =         VIRGINIA. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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Up-to-Date 
Geographies. 


MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  LIEUTENANT  M.  F.  MAURY, 

of  the  U.  5.  Navy, 

Formerly  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  author  of 
the  Sailing  Charts  used  throuuhout  the  world,  etc. 


EVERY    YEAR 


THE  1899  EDITIONS  ^'^'^ '"='='='™o 


THOROUGH  ATTENTION. 


'"TEEi'^'^^ 


43-47  East  10th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


All  current  sources  of  information  the  world  over  are  scanned,  and  every 
year  text  and  maps  receive  a  critical  revision.  Note  1898  changes  :  e.  g. 
Argentina,  Ungava,  Yukon,  Keewatin,  Pekin,  Sakhalin,  Sudan,  Khartum, 
Timbuktu,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  year,  also,  is  issued  a  number  of  extra  pages  containing  detailed        | 
inl'oiinatiou  uu  topics  of  current  geographical  interest,  with  special  maps. 

The  1898  edition  presented  such  special  maps  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Piico  and  Cuba. 


Mortb  Carolina  journal  ot  Education. 


Devoted  to  Education  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 


Volume  II. 


MAY,  1899. 


Number  10. 


IRortb  Carolina  3ournal  of  jEbncation. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina. 

PHILANDER  P.   CLAXTON, 

Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER. 

Published  monthly  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Subscription,  $1.00;  single  number,  10  cents. 

In  ordering  paper  give  name,  postoffice,  county  and  stale. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order,  express  order 
or  bank  draft,  payable  to  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Personal  checks  should  not  be  sent  for  sums  less  than  $1  oo. 
Stamps,  one  and  two  cents,  taken  for  $  l .  oo  or  less. 

Address  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education- 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


-Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge,  are  three  sisters, 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 


The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven, 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled  ; 
The  lark  is  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  ; 
God's  in  His  heaven'. 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

— Robert  Browninfr. 


Read  and  Act  at  Once. 


To  Xhii  first  person  sending  us  a  club  of  five  new 
subscriptions  at  50  cents  each  cash,  we  will  send  a 
copy  of  Branson's  Edition  of  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching.  (See  Book  Notices  in  this 
number  of  the  JOURNAL.)  All  others  sending  such 
a  club  before  June  1st  will  receive  credit  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  JOURNAL.  Notice  that  price 
at  which  these  subscriptions  are  to  be  taken  is  only 
half  the  regular  price. 


On  to  Morehead ! 


Apparently  the  coming  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  the  most 
interesting,  pleasant  and  profitable  that  has  been 


held  for  many  years.  The  programme  (published 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL)  is  an 
interesting  one,  presenting  every  phase  of  the 
educational  work  in  North  Carolina  and  allowing 
ample  time  for  impromptu  discussion.  The  never 
failing  attractions  of  old  ocean,  the  fishing,  the 
sailing,  the  surf-bathing,  the  sea-breezes  blowing 
through  the  halls  and  across  the  verandas  of  the 
great  Atlantic  Hotel,  the  table  with  its  abundance 
of  the  product.s  of  the  sea,  the  social  contact  with 
old  friends  and  new,  all  present  such  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  pleasant  recreation  after  the  weary 
labors  of  the  school-room  as  few  can  resist,  and 
such  as  none  should  try  to  resist  who  can  spare 
the  few  days  and  the  few  dollars  the  trip  will  cost. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  the  stay  at  Morehead,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  yet  much  im- 
portant .work  for  this  association  to  do — work  which 
can  be  done  by  no  other  agency.  We  are  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  history  of  education  in  North 
Carolina,  and  there  must  be  no  abatement  of  con- 
centrated effort.  Let  every  teacher  who  can  pos- 
sibly do  so  come  to  the  Assembly  and  lend  the  aid 
of  presence  and  voice. 


Professor  James  C.  Blasingame,  recently  presi- 
dent of  Holbrook  Normal  College,  of  Tennessee, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Baptist  Female 
University,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Professor  Blasingame, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  is  a  young 
man  with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
a  successful  educator.  The  JOURNAL  extends  him 
a  most  cordial  welcome  to  North  Carolina,  and 
wishes  for  him  and  the  institution  over  which  he  is 
to  preside  unbounded  success.  We  hope  it  may 
soon  grow  into  a  real  university,  with  ample  en- 
dowments, enabling  it  to  offer  to  the  young  women 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  South  every  educational 
advantage  to  be  found  in  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  America, — a  centre  of  culture  for  our  people, 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  great  church  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  a  model  for  other  institutions. 


The  American  Library  Association  holds  its 
meeting  at  Atlanta  this  year,  May  8-13.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  this  will  stimulate  the  interest  in  libraries 
in  the  south. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 
The  Vote  on  Schools,  May   1. 


May  1st  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  North 
Carolina  as  marking  the  advance  of  educational 
interest  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state.  By  a 
large  majority,  the  people  of  Washington  voted  a 
ta.x  of  20  cents  on  property  and  60  cents  on  polls 
for  public  graded  schools.  This  tax,  with  other 
sources  of  income,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
schools  for  both  races  and  all  children  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Kinston's  majority  for  schools  was 
also  large.  The  majority  of  the  registered  votes 
was  460;  only  si.x  votes  were  cast  against  the 
schools.  Under  the  Dortch  bill  Kinston  had  good 
schools  for  its  white  children,  and  they  were  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  years  by  private  subscrip- 
tion after  this  law  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  town  has  lost  much  by  its  want  of  good  schools 
for  all  its  children  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  the  vote  of  May  1st  shows  that  its  peo- 
ple are  sensible  of  this  loss.  We  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Kinston  back  into  the  ranks  of  progressive 
educational  towns.  The  new  corporation  of  Mt. 
Airy  voted  a  tax  to  sustain  the  schools  established 
under  the  township  act  of  two  years  ago.  The 
majority  by  which  the  tax  was  voted  shows  the 
hold  the  schools  have  gained  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  here,  as  they  do  everywhere  they  are  given 
a  fair  trial.  Albemarle  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  schools,  and  Waynesville  voted  a  tax  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools. 
New  Bern  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  establish  schools  for  both  races.  It  had  good 
schools  for  its  children  under  the  Dortch  bill.  Hen- 
dersonville  also  voted  to  establish  schools. 

In  Asheville,  where  the  schools  have  been  in 
operation  twelve  years,  the  tax  for  schools  was 
increased  from  twenty  and  sixty  cents  to  thirty  and 
ninety.  This  will  enable  the  schools  to  run  a  full 
nine  months  or  more  each  year  without  special 
appropriations  from  the  general  funds  of  the  city. 
The  much  needed  school  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  can  also  be  opened  and  a  suitable  building 
provided  for  it.  Since  the  first  tax  for  schools  was 
voted  by  a  majority  of  two  in  1877,  Asheville  has 
never  failed  to  give  a  handsome  majority  for  the 
schools  whenever  a  vote  has  been  taken,  whether 
it  has  been  for  special  appropriations  for  buildings, 
for  the  assumption  of  embarrassing  indebtedness,  or 
for  the  increase  of  the  tax  rate  to  pay  regular  run- 
ning expenses.    The  present  increase  should  enable 


these  schools  to  do  much  work  which  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  undertake. 

Durham  voted  on  an  issue  of  bonds  to  build  a 
second  school  for  the  white  children  of  the  town, 
and  the  vote  for  bonds  had  a  good  majority.  At 
noon,  when  it  appeared  that  sufficient  interest  was 
not  being  taken  in  the  election,  Col.  Julian  S.  Carr, 
one  of  the  largest  ta.x-payers  in  Durham,  went  to 
the  school  and  made  a  stirring  speech  to  the  chil- 
dren, and,  giving  each  child  a  ballot  "for  bonds," 
urged  it  to  go  on  the  streets  and  get  some  qualified 
voter  to  put  it  in  the  ballot-bo.x.  If  the  rich  men 
of  every  town  had  the  same  public  spirit  and  sound 
statesmanship  that  Col.  Carr  has,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  North  Carolina  would  occupy  a  much 
more  enviable  position  educationally. 

Until  a  few  )'ears  ago  the  schools  of  Durham 
were  taught  in  an  old  tobacco  warehouse,  alto- 
gether unsuited  for  such  a  purpose,  but  then  they 
erected  the  handsomest  public  school  building  in 
the  state.  Evidently  they  consider  this  a  good 
investment,  one  to  be  followed  as  an  example. 

Morganton  failed  to  vote  the  school  tax,  but  only 
by  a  very  few  votes.  Evidently  the  tax  would 
have  been  voted  had  the  matter  been  put  before 
the  people  as  it  should  have  been. 


Office  of  i 

SUPERINDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  '> 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  24,  1899.      ) 
To  Teachers,  School  Officers  and  Friends  of  Education: 

This  is  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  sixteenth  annual 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  to  be  held 
at  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  13th  to  i8th,  1899. 

The  only  meeting  held  in  North  Carolina  this  year  that 
brings  the  entire  educational  body  of  the  state  together  is 
this  Assembly,  and  this  le'.ter  is  written  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  the  necessity  and  value  of  attending.  Every  teacher, 
school  officer  and  friend  of  education  who  can  possibly  do  so 
should  be  present.  Every  phase  of  school  work  and  school 
administration  will  be  represented  in  the  work  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  full  and  free  discussions  will  be  a  distinctive  feature 
this  year.  The  practical  good  that  is  possible  from  such  a 
gathering  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Ai  long  ago  as  1859,  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  one  of  our 
wisest  educators,  then  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, urged  all  teachers  and  school  officials  to  join  in  one 
great  yearly  meeting.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  forward 
movement,  and  increased  interest  in  our  annual  gathering. 

Railroad  rates  have  been  reduced  to  one  half  and  even  less, 
and  board  can  be  secured  for  one  dollar  per  day,  or  less;  and 
I  urge  the  importance  of  your  attending  this  year.  Uo  so  for 
the  great  cause  of  education  which  is  entrusted  to  your  care 
in  North  Carolina 

From  the  Secretary  (\V.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett,  N.  C.,), 
full  programmes  and  further  information  can  be  obtained  at 
any  time. 

May  this  meeting  mark  the  beginning  of  a  brighter  educa- 
tional day  for  the  state.      Yours  very  truly, 

C.   H.   Mebane, 
Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Our  Creed. 


Soon  after  the  issue  of  the  March  number  of  the 
Journal,  a  subscriber  whose  good  will  we  value 
highly  wrote,  asking  that  his  name  be  taken  from 
our  books  and  saying,  further,  that  if  he  had  known 
the  Journal  was  a  "state  aid  Journal"  it  should 
never  have  come  into  his  study. 

We  do  believe  that  it  is  well  for  the  state  to  sup- 
port as  liberally  as  it  may  be  able  the  schools  of  all 
grades,  and  that  the  same  principle  that  demands 
the  free  elementary  school  demands  the  public  sup- 
port of  the  high  school,  college,  and  university. 
With  Jefferson,  we  believe  in  elementary  schools 
first,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  support  of  the 
higher  schools,  for  we  think  they  may  best  both 
e.xist  together.  We  regret  that  this  gentleman's 
opposition  to  the  support  of  the  higher  schools  is 
greater  than  his  desire  to  sustain  the  lower;  but  lest 
others  of  the  same  opinion  and  temperament  may 
not  fully  understand  the  policy  of  the  JOURNAL,  we 
have  tried  to  express  below  as  clearly  and  fully  as 
possible  that  part  of  our  educational  creed  that  re- 
lates to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Our  belief  here  set  forth  is  held  honestly  and  with 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Yet  we  willingly 
grant  to  every  individual  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
on  this  subject,  and  with  any  who  may  hold  with  us 
only  in  part  we  will  gladly  co-operate  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  part.  To  any  who  may  from  selfish, 
or  otherwise  base,  motives  attempt  to  array  the 
people  in  opposition  to  what  we  regard  as  their  true 
educational  interest  we  shall  continue  to  offer  un- 
yielding opposition. 

The  Journal  of  Education  BELIEVES: 

That  every  child  of  whatsoever  race,  and  without 
regard  to  the  financial  or  social  standing  of  its  par- 
ents should  be  given  a  good  elementary  education. 
To  this  end  good  schools  taught  by  well-trained 
teachers  in  comfortable  buildings  should  be  open  to 
all,  free  of  charge,  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year.  This  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  state.  These 
schools  should  be  supported  by  the  state,  the 
county,  and  the  township.  When  such  schools  are 
established,  no  parent  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
prive a  child  of  the  opportunities  of  education  thus 
offered. 

That  as  soon  as  possible  a  good  public  high 
school,  with  a  four  years'  course  in  literature, 
science,  and  useful  arts,  should  be  established  in 
every  city,  town,  and  township,  so  that  any  child 
may  receive  a  good  high  school   training  without 


the  necessity  of  going  away  from  home.  Modern 
life  demands  at  least  this  degree  of  education,  and 
it  should  be  within  reach  of  all. 

That  the  state  should  establish  and  maintain 
good  training  schools  in  which  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  teachers  to  fill  all  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  state,  both  public  and 
private,  may  be  carefully  trained,  under  expert 
teachers,  to  do  tiie  work  required  of  them,  without 
waste  of  time,  money  and  energy.  When  such 
training  schools  are  well  established,  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  any  public  or  pri- 
vate school  who  has  not  at  least  the  scholarship 
and  professional  knowledge  required  for  graduation 
in  the  training  schools.  All  teachers  should  be 
examined  and  licensed  by  the  faculties  of  these 
schools,  or  by  committees  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  state  board  of  education.  A  license 
issued  should  be  good  for  life  and  shoidd  not  be 
revoked  except  for  cause.  Teachers  trained  in 
these  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  state  should  be 
required  to  teach  successively  not  less  than  five 
years  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  state; 
and  the  salaries  of  all  efficient  teachers  should  be 
increased  from  j'ear  to  \'ear,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main in  the  schools.  Teachers  whose  inefficiency 
is  marked  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  at  any 
price. 

That  the  L^niversity,  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Colleges  should  be  supported  liberally  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  state  treasury,  so  that  they 
may  do  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  all  the 
work  now  attempted,  and  add  to  their  curriculum 
from  time  to  time  any  department  of  science,  art,  or 
literature  required  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
modern  life.  A  democratic  state  must  have  broad- 
minded,  cultured  and  skilled  leaders  in  every  de- 
partment of  its  multifarious  life.  Not  only  must  it 
give  the  elements  of  education  and  the  possibility 
of  enlightenment  to  all  its  citizens,  but  it  must  pre- 
pare those  who  can  and  will  do  so  to  do  their  part 
in  original  research  and  in  new  creations  of  art  and 
literature.  The  thoughts  of  men  must  widen  from 
age  to  age,  and  every  people  should  make  some 
contribution  to  the  ever  increasing  treasures  of 
science,  art  and  literature.  If  any  people  fail  in 
this,  their  memory  shall  rot.  The  ethics  of  the 
world  will  not  allow  that  any  people  may  shirk 
its  duty  in  this  respect,  profiting  by  the  labors  of 
others  and  giving  nothing  in  return;  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  the  chief  glory  of  any  state  will  be 
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that  by  the  greatness  of  its  people  it  has  been  a 
blessing  to  other  states  and  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  live  this  higher  and 
nobler  life,  for  the  encouragement  of  genius  of 
whatever  kind  and  wherever  found,  tuition  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  should  be  free,  and 
all  necessary  expenses  of  living  should  be  made  as 
small  as  possible.  For  the  state  to  fail  in  its  duty 
to  these  institutions  would  be  folly  only  second  to 
failure  in  its  duty  to  the  more  elementary  schools. 

That,  since  all  modern  industrial  life  depends 
more  and  more  on  technical  skill  and  no  people 
can  any  more  hope  to  increase  their  wealth  by 
the  richness  of  their  natural  resources  alone,  or 
by  their  abundance  of  unskilled  labor.  North  Car- 
olina should  emulate  the  wisdom  of  all  the  most 
progressive  states  and  nations  of  the  world  in  en- 
couraging technical  education  and  in  making 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  technological  schools.  Not  to  do 
this  and  to  attempt  to  save  money  thereby,  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  financial  wealth 
of  the  state  as  it  would  for  the  farmer  to  grind  his 
seed  corn  and  make  it  into  bread  instead  of  plant- 
ing it  in  the  soil  and  cultivating  the  growing  crop; 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  one  course  would  be  as 
great   as  that  of  the  other. 

That  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  and  because 
it  must  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  a  complex 
and  advanced  state  of  society,  every  child  demands 
the  freest  possible  opportunity  for  the  full  develop- 
ment and  best  education  of  all  its  powers,  and  woe 
will  be  unto  that  people  that  offends  these  little 
ones  by  withholding  this  opportunity  from  them. 
The  parent  lives  and  labors  for  his  children,  as  one 
generation  lives  and  labors  for  the  next;  and  if  they 
would  be  wise,  parent  and  people  must  consider  in 
what  way  they  can  best  serve  the  children.  Each 
generation  has  received  from  past  generations  a  five- 
fold inheritance  of  science,  literature,  c-esthetics,  so- 
cial institutions, andreligious  teachings, all  of  which 
have  been  won  and  kept  for  it  by  the  blood  and 
toil  and  thought  and  life  of  the  generations  of  the 
past.  This  inheritance  is  the  rightful  property  of 
the  next  generation,  and  of  every  individual  of  that 
generation  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  enter  into 
and  possess  it,  and  we  must  be  accounted  recreant 
in  our  duty  to  our  children,  if  we  do  not  transmit 
to  them  this  inheritance  increased  by  the  sum  of 
our  own  labors,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them 
to  enter  into  their  heritage. 


That  providing  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
education  in  all  its  grades  is  the  business  of  the  state 
- — of  all  the  people — and  may  not  be  relegated  to 
the  caprices  of  individuals  or  to  any  sect,  party,  or 
other  organization  of  the  people  less  than  the 
whole  body.  This  should  be  the  chief  concern  of 
the  modern  democratic  state,  just  as  has  been  seen 
and  understood  by  all  the  greatest  democratic 
leaders  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  by  all  great  reformers  since 
Luther  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  conscience  at 
Wittenberg  and  Worms.  Any  other  policy  looks 
backward  to  the  darkness,  narrowness  and  thrall- 
dom  of  medievalism  and  aristocratic  feudalism 
rather  than  forward  to  the  light  of  the  new  day  in 
whose  dawn  and  early  morning  we  live. 

That  all  education  should  be  in  the  highest  sense 
Christian — seeking  to  know  and  live  the  truth  in 
every  department  of  life;  seeking  to  know  the  laws 
and  processes  of  nature  and  to  turn  its  mighty 
force-  to  do  the  work  of  man,  relieving  him  from 
the  slavery  of  grinding  toil,  increasing  his  natural 
comforts,  insuring  to  him  greaterhealth  and  longer 
life,  and  giving  to  all  an  increased  portion  of  that 
freedom  and  leisure  so  necessary  for  culture  and 
the  best  mental  and  spiritual  growth;  seeking  to 
know  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  as  revealed  in  his 
words  and  works;  seeking  to  incorporate  into  our- 
selves, through  its  literature,  its  song  and  its  art, 
the  spirit  and  power  of  the  best  of  the  race;  seeking 
to  know  the  good  and  evil  of  human  institutions  so 
as  to  profit  by  the  one  and  avoid  and  amend  the 
other;  seeking  to  form  in  each  individual  a  good 
will,  free  and  s*^rong  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and 
to  enable  him  to  serve  his  fellows,  his  countr}'  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lives;  seeking  to  know  God 
and  his  will  toward  men  as  revealed  in  Holy  Writ 
and  the  history  of  the  nations,  and  to  cultivate  a 
supreme  love  and  reverence  for  Him  as  our  father 
and  the  all-creating,  all-upholding,  all-directing 
power  of  the  universe — the  source  of  all  truth  and 
life  and  law — whose  love  is  infinite,  whose  judg- 
ments are  just,  and  whose  wrath  is  righteous  and 
severe — who  preserves  and  prospers  them  that  fear 
him  and  work  righteousness,  and  who  turns  into 
destruction  those  who  forget  Him  and  His  laws, 
continuing  to  do  evil;  seeking  to  knov/ Jesus  as  the 
model  of  life  for  all  men  of  all  time,  and  his  teach- 
ings as  the  true  basis  of  individual  and  social  life. 
What  is  more  than  this  in  religious  teaching  be- 
longs to  the  churches  and  not  to  the  schools, 
whether  these  schools  be  public,  private  or  denom- 
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inational.  This  spirit  should  pervade  all  grades  of 
education  and  all  schools.  Whether  it  shall  pre- 
vail in  any  school  will  hardly  depend  on  the  source 
of  its  endowment,  but  rather  on  the  spirit  and  ability 
of  the  teachers.  It  is  no  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  sectarian  school  or  in  a  school  privately  en- 
dowed than  in  one  publicly  endowed  by  the  state, 
the  county,  or  the  city. 

That  ^hile  the  state  may  not  neglect  its  duty  in 
regard  to  public  schools  of  all  grades  and  kinds,  it 
should  welcome  and  protect  all  private  and  denom- 
inational schools,  releasing  their  property  from 
taxes  and  encouraging  them  in  every  possible  way 
compatible  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government.  Such  schools  are  necessary  for  the 
highest  public  good.  They  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
public  enterprise  in  education,  offer  opportunity  for 
individual  initiative  and  for  new  departments  in  the 
substance  and  method  of  education,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  fi.xing  of  hard  and  fast  lines  in  education 
and  the  falling  into  dry  and  lifeless  routine.  They 
tend  to  prevent  public  education  from  becoming 
partisan  and  narrow.  This  is  fully  recognized  by 
great  educators  at  home  and  abroad. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  establish 
and  support  as  liberally  as  they  may  be  able  schools 
of  all  grades,  especially  those  for  the  professional 
education  of  their  own   ministers. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  wealthy  individuals  to  use 
their  accumulated  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  fel- 
lowmen,  and  they  can  do  this  in  no  way  better  than 
byfounding  and  supportingeducational  institutions, 
— kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges,  technical  schools  and  universities,  or  by 
aiding  public  schools;  and  all  men  and  women  who 
have  more  than  a  competency  for  themselves  and 
immediate  families  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute it,  in  this  most  effective  way,  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  people.  But  all  schools  founded 
or  supported  in  this  way  as  well  as  all  church 
schools  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  any  nar- 
rowing domination  in  their  teaching.  It  is  not 
well  that  any  teacher  should  refrain  from  teaching, 
in  the  right  spirit,  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth, 
and  no  man  should  for  any  cause,  do  such  violence 
to  his  belter  nature  as  to  systematically  refrain  from 
searching  earnestly  and  with  perfect  freedom  for 
essential  truth.  Falsehood,  however  zealously 
maintained  and  however  sacredly  guarded,  can 
lead  to  only  one  result;  and  it  avails  nought  to  offer 
to  God  the  unholy  sacrifice  of  a  lie. 

That  the  noble  band  of  men  and  women  who  in 


days  of  educational  indifference  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  generous  work  of  love  and  devotion, 
teaching  the  comparatively  few  who  could  be  gath- 
ered together  in  the  private  schools  and  academies, 
often  with  little  reward  but  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done,  deserve  to  live  for  all  time  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  every  friend  of  man.  But  for 
these,  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  spirit 
of  public  education  would  never  have  come  to  us. 
For  it  was  they  and  those  whom  they  taught  who 
first  persuaded  religious  bodies,  and  then  the  whole 
people,  to  undertake  this  great  work.  There  are 
still  many  of  these  teachers — as  many  and  as  noble 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  They  continue  to  do  a 
great  and  much  needed  work,  especially  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education,  as  yet  little  cultivated 
by  either  church  or  state  in  North  Carolina  and 
many  other  southern  states.  Nor  will  there  ever 
be  less  need  for  them  than  now.  The  increase  of 
publi:  education  will  not  cause  their  decrease 
here  any  more  than  it  has  elsewhere. 

That  schools  e.xist  for  the  good  of  those  who  are 
to  be  taught  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity— never  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  teach- 
er or  the  financial  welfare  of  the  proprietors.     Ed- 
ucation is  not  a  mercantile  business,  and  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  such  thing  as   competition   in    the 
mercantile  sense.     The  state  can   not,   in   this   re- 
spect, enter  into  any  unfair  competition    with  any 
individual  or  society  or  otherwise  treat   him   or   it 
unfairly  except  as  it  imposes  some   unjust  burden, 
fails  to  offer  protection,  or  interferes  unjustly  with 
the  internal  workings  or   teachings   of  the  school. 
Any  other  opinion  seems  to  lead  to  folly;  and  the 
idea  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be  with- 
held from  founding  and  sustaining  schools   of  any 
grade  for  the  real  or  fancied  advantage  of  any  indi- 
vidual teacher,  or  any  body  of  people  who  may  own 
or  operate   a  school   of  like   character   and   grade 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  anarchy.      Here,   if  any 
where,  the   state   possesses   the   right   of  eminent 
domain.     The  same  principle  holds  for  any  teacher 
in  a  school  supported   by   the   public   funds.      The 
school  exists  for  the  pupils  and  the  public  —not  for 
the  teacher,  who  has  no  right  to  any  position  in   it 
except  as  he  or   she   can   render  valuable   service. 
The  educational  fund  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  pub- 
lic funds,  the  office  of  teacher  is  the  most  sacred  of 
all  public  offices,  and  those  in  whose  hands  are  the 
duty  and  power  of  electing  and  dismissing  teachers 
should  guard  the  office  most  sacredly  from  incom- 
petency, and  with  perfect  freedom  from  all  politi- 
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cal  oi-  sectarian  partisanship,  and  from  all  individ- 
ual fanaticism.  If  any  teacher  fails  to  fulfill  consci- 
entiously and  effectively  the  duties  of  the  office,  no 
undue  personal  sympathy  should  prevent  removal. 
Here,  at  least,  it  may  be  more  than  expedient  that 
one  die  for  the  nation. 

That  education  should  not  and  does  not  stop 
when  the  )'outh  or  child  leaves  school,  but  is,  at 
most,  only  well  begun.  Therefore,  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  country  district  should  have  a 
public  library, — a  collection  of  good  books  accessi- 
ble to  all.  The  founding  and  support  of  such  li- 
braries is  a  duty  only  second  to  that  of  founding 
and  supporting  the  schools.  That  community  is 
poor  indeed  in  which  there  is  no  such  collection  of 
books.  No  people  not  a  reading  people  ever  has 
or  ever  can  become  great  or  exert  a  very  great  in- 
fluence on  the  world.  The  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment is  more  true  now  than  ever  before.  The  sup- 
port of  the  library  is  a  just  tax  on  the  public  funds. 
It  also  offers  a  most  tempting  opportunity  to  phil- 
anthropy. 

That  any  people  who  will  may  easily  pay  all  the 
money  necessary  for  all  grades  of  education  with- 
out being  unduly  burdened,  and  that  a  people  who 
give  annually  less  than  two  thousandths  of  their 
property  for  schools  of  all. kinds  cannot  fail  to  be 
burdened  more  with  ignorance  than  they  could 
ever  possibl}'  be  burdened  by  the  support  of 
schools. 

That  what  we  need  in  North  Carolina  is  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  without 
any  kicking,  grumbling  or  scotching  of  wheels,  un- 
til the  present  great  incubus  of  illiteracy,  ignorance, 
and  incompetency  is  lifted  off  the  people,  and  they 
stand  forth  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  free  from  all 
falsehood,  narrowness  and  self-seeking  prejudices, 
strong  to  feel  and  firm  to  will  and  prompt  to  do, 
skilled  to  labor  and  to  shape  into  wealth  the  boun- 
teous resources  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  us,  valuable  heretofore  chieflj'  to  the 
stranger. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Money  Value  of  Education. 


An  educated  family— one  in  which  father, 
mother,  and  older  children  have  all  had  at  least  a 
good  high-school  education,  with  some  special 
training  for  their  particular  occupations — surround- 
ed by  equally  well  educated  neighbors,  in  a  state 
with  the  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina,  will 
produce  a  hundred  dollars  a   year  more  than   the 


same  family  uneducated  and  living  among  unedu- 
cated people.  Few  will  deny  the  truth  of  this,  and 
those  few  need  only  stud)'  the  comparative  wealth 
of  educated  and  uneducated  communities  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

North  Carolina  has  400,000  families,  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  whom  have  had  such  education  and 
training.  An  increase  of  $100  in  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  each  of  these  would  mean  an  increase  of 
$40,000  000  for  the  entire  state.  Half  of  this  would 
probably  be  consumed  in  better  living — better 
food,  better  dress,  books,  travel,  etc.  The  remain- 
ing $20,000,000  would  become  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  In  ten  years  this 
income  would  easil}'  amount  to  $200,000,000. 

To  secure  such  a  state  of  education  for  the  next 
generation  in  North  Carolina  will  require  an  an- 
nual investment  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  the  sum  now  spent  for  education. 
It  will  take  $3,500,000  to  maintain  good  elemen- 
tar}'  schools  in  every  district  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  a  good  high  school  in  every  town- 
ship. And  if  we  paid  this  sum,  we  would  still  pay 
much  less  than  many  states  with  a  smaller  school 
population  than  ours.  The  business  part  of  the 
question  is,  will  it  pay  to  invest  $35,000,000  in  one 
decade  for  a  return  of  $200,000,000  and  a  higher 
plane  of  living  in  the  ne.xt.' 


The   riodern  School. 


In  "Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School,"  G.  H. 
Martin  gives  the  following  description  of  the  modern  school. 
Many  of  our  schools  are  far  enough  from  this  liberal  purpose 
and  course  of  study,  but  everywhere  the  tendency  is  in  this 
direction : 

The  work  of  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that 
the  change  seems  like  revolution  rather  than  evo- 
lution. The  little  children  are  stud\'ing  form  and 
color,  modeling  in  clay,  constructing  in  paper  and 
wood;  all  are  drawing.  They  are  learning  sewing, 
cooking,  joinery,  wood-turning  and  carving.  They 
are  studying  music,  not  merely  to  sing  by  rote,  but 
to  read  in  various  keys  and  in  all  the  parts.  They 
are  collecting,  observing,  drawing,  describing;  pre- 
serving plants,  animals,  minerals.  They  are  study- 
ing the  natural  forces  and  their  effects,  in  physics 
and  chemistry  and  meterorology. 

Looking  toward  citizenship  are  history,  civics, 
and  various  special  exercises  to  develop  patriotism  ; 
the  flag  over  the  school-house  is  most  significant 
of  the  new   purpose   working  itself  out   beneath. 
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Besidesall  this,  there  are  the  humanizing  influences 
of  literature,  not  the  set  pieces  of  elocutionary  fire- 
works of  the  school  readers,  but  choicest  classics 
in  their  entirety. 

This  broader  work  matches  the  broader  purpose, 
and  grows  out  of  it.  These  studies  are  not  ends, 
but  means.  By  them  powers  and  capacities  are 
revealed,  and  increased,  and  satisfied.  Right  feel- 
ings are  awakened,  tastes  are  cultivated,  the  will  is 
trained.  Methods,  too,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose — to  use  the  studies  to  train  the  child  to 
observe,  to  imagine,  to  reason,  to  express,  to  feel, 
to  will. 

Three  Obstacles  to  Public  Education. 


In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Biblical  Recorder 
of  March  24,  Rev.  J.  D.  Boone  enumerates  three 
great  obstacles  to  public  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1.  There  are  those  who  oppose  public  educa- 
tion purely  because  of  the  cost.  They  object  to 
being  taxed  for  the  education  of  either  their  own 
children  or  the  children  of  their  neighbors. 

2.  Many  others  care  nothing  about  education, 
consider  it  of  no  value,  despise  it  and  openly  op- 
pose it. 

3.  Others,  more  aristocratic,  are  willing  enough 
to  have  their  own  children  educated,  but  are  un- 
willing to  have  them  attend  school  with  the  child- 
ren of  the  masses,  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
educated  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Boone  thinks  these  three  classes,  together 
with  the  general  indifference  and  lack  of  active 
energy  on  the  part  of  those  more  friendly  to  the 
cause,  will  make  it  difficult  to  secure  good  schools 
in  most  townships  by  local  taxation  at  any  time 
soon.  We  feel  sure  Mr.  Boone  does  not  paint  the 
picture  too  dark;  we  have  met  all  these  classes  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  But  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion must  not  despair.  In  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, when  opportunity  offers  and  when  there  is 
none,  we  must  fight  on,  until,  township  by  town- 
ship, the  battle  is  won.  And  the  next  legislature 
must  add  to  the  $100,000  appropriation. 


e.xcused  by  good  citizens  as  being  the  only  fit 
expression  of  a  righteous  indignation  and  holy 
wrath — has  recently  become  alarmingly  frequent 
in  some  sections,  and  for  any  and  every  crime  or 
suspicion  of  crime.  Of  course,  this  is  only  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  what  we  have 
been  familiar  with  for  many  years.  If  the  law  may 
be  disregarded  in  one  case,  then  it  may  be  disre- 
garded in  another;  and  mobs  are  not  apt  to  make 
fine  distinctions.  If  the  best  citizens — those  com- 
monl)'  regarded  as  sober  and  respectable — may, 
with  impunity  and  the  implied  approval  of  the  local 
press,  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  com- 
mit murder  and  other  mob  violence,  then  we  need 
expect  nothing  better  from  those  whose  sense  of 
responsibility  islessdeveioped.  If  good  men  delib- 
erately disregard  the  law,  what  may  we  expect  of 
bad  men.'*  The  only  safety  for  life  and  property 
lies  in  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  schools  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
counteract  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  which  seems 
to  be  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 


The  Atlanta  Constitution  has  recently  been  call- 
ing attention  to  the  need  for  a  reform  school  in  Geor- 
gia. It  says:  "  The  burning  shame  of  converting 
our  penal  establishments  into  schools  for  crime  for- 
bids defense  or  extenuation.  .  .  We  must  pun- 
ish the  guilty,  it  is  true,  but  we  must  train  up  the 
youth  of  our  land  to  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  ma- 
turity as  well.  It  must  be  with  a  heart  full  of  pro- 
test that  any  judge  can  bring  himself  to  the  duty 
of  sentencing  a  child  to  the  association  of  desper- 
ate criminals."  Experience  shows  that  in  well 
conducted  reform  schools  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  youthful  criminals  can  be  made  into  useful  cit- 
izens. Experience  also  shows  that  an  equally 
large  majority  of  those  confined  in  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries become  confirmed  criminals  and  are  a 
constant  burden  and  menace  to  society.  It  is  al- 
ways good  business  to  save  the  waste  material. 
It  would  be  less  expensive  to  educate  these  boys 
and  girls  in  reform  schools  than  to  punish  and  sup- 
port them  through  a  long  life  of  crime. 


A  principal  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  inculcate  a  The  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  pro- 
respect  for  law  and  train  to  habits  of  obedience,  vided  by  the  new  law  will  be  elected  by  the  coun- 
Nowhere  is  obedience  to  law  so  indispensable  as  in  ty  boards  of  education  on  the  second  Monday  in 
a  democracy,  in  which  the  force  of  arms  is  replaced  July.  The  success  of  the  schools  for  the  next  few 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Lynching — once  years  depends  on  the  character  of  the  men  elected 
used  as  a  punishment  for  a  single  crime  only,  and  to   this   position       Ninety-seven  good   men,    with 
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scholarship  and  energy,  and  an  unfaltering  faith  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  can  exert  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  in  the  state,  lifting  the  schools 
up  to  a  higher  plane,  and  stimulating  interest  in 
them  among  the  people.  A  good  superintendent 
can  soon  put  new  life  into  the  teachers,  and  with 
their  help  carry  his  county  for  local  tax.  A  life- 
less, inefficient  superintendent  will  just  as  surely 
destroy  a  large  part  of  any  interest  the  people  of 
the  county  may  feel  in  the  schools.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  but  fitness  for  the  position  may 
have  any  influence  in  the  election  of  any  superin- 
tendent. 

Absences  and  Qrading;s  in  Atlanta. 


Shall  children  who  are  absent  from  school  on 
religious  holidays  observed  by  the  church  of  which 
they  or  their  parents  are  members  be  marked  absent 
on  the  rolls  and  have  these  absences  counted  against 
them  in  making  up  grades,  honor  rolls,  etc..'  or 
shall  such  absences  not  be  counted  against  them.' 
If  such  absences  are  not  to  be  counted,  then  shall 
absences  on  account  of  sickness  be  counted.''  If 
not  these,  where  shall  the  matter  stop.'  These 
questions  have  been  causing  the  school  board  of 
Atlanta  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  creating  some 
excitement  among  the  people.  And  rather  nice 
questions  they  are,  and  perple.xing  enough.  There 
is,  however,  one  very  plain  and  simple  answer. 
Mark  absent  all  children  not  present  on  any  day 
on  which  school  is  kept  and  count  these  absences 
in  making  up  attendance  averages,  etc.,  for  if  a 
child  is  not  present  it  must  be  absent;  but  abolish 
honor  rolls,  comparative  gradings  and  all  similar 
mechanical  means  of  government  and  reputed  stim- 
uli to  study.  The  good  teacher  does  not  need 
them;  the  poor  teacher  can  not  be  aided  by  them. 
They  usually  have  no  effect  on  those  students  who 
most  need  some  stimulus  and  incentive  to  work; 
they  effect  only  injuriously  those  who  would  do 
good,  conscientious  work  without  them.  They 
tend  to  establish  false  standards  in  the  minds  of 
children,  parents  and  teachers  alike.  The  time 
spent  by  the  teacher  in  calculating  and  reporting 
these  gradings  might  be  used  to  much  better  pur- 
pose in  preparation  for  better  teaching.  The  evil 
of  the  system  far  exceeds  any  good  results  arising 
from  it,  and  teachers  who  have  once  abandoned  it 
seldom  have  any  desire  to  return  to  it.  It  is  a  relic 
of  an  artificial  system  of  school-keeping,  fast  giving 
place  to  more  intelligent  teaching,  and  the  report 


of  the  discussions  on  this  subject   in  the  Atlanta 
schools  is  like  a  voice  from  a  day  that  is  gone. 

The  Atlanta  board  should  relieve  itself  from  the 
trouble  of  solving  so  perplexing  a  question  by 
relieving  its  excellent  system  of  schools  from  this 
unnecessary  incubus  of  comparative  gradings. 


Having  disfranchised  most  of  the  negroes  of  the 
state  because  of  their  inability  to  read  and  write,  it 
is  now  proposed  to  so  change  the  school  law  of 
Mississippi  that  the  negro's  opportunities  for  get- 
ting an  elementary  education  will  be  made  much 
less  than  they  have  been.  This  is  not  good  policy. 
The  negro  must  be  educated.  The  prosperity  of 
of  both  races  depends  upon.  With  the  ballot  or 
without  it,  a  race  comdemned  to  perpetual  igno- 
rance cannot  fail  to  be  a  menace  to  any  other  race 
with  which  it  lives.  With  half  its  population  igno- 
rant, and  consequently  indolent  and  vicious,  no 
state  can  hope  to  reach  the  full  measure  of  pros- 
perity. Besides  this,  it  is  far  from  democratic  to 
deprive  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  because  of  their  ignorance  and  then  take 
away  from  them  the  possibility  of  enlightenment. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  North 
Carolina  in  favor  of  dividing  the  school  fund  to  the 
races  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  But  such  an  arrangement  would,  we  believe, 
be  both  unjust  and  unwise.  The  education  of  the 
negro  is  an  essential  part  of  the  "white  man's  bur- 
den "  in  the  South,  and  it  must  be  borne  at  the  peril 
of  a  greater.  "  The  education  of  all  at  the  expense 
of  all  for  the  good  of  all,"  is  the  only  safe  motto. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Whitfield,  state  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Mississippi  writes  us  he  does 
not  favor  the  proposed  change. 


Boston  is  to  have  a  new  college  for  women,  with 
an  original  endowment  of  $2,000,000,  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  John 
Simmons,  of  Boston. 


The  negroes  constitute  one-third  the  population 
of  North  Carolina.  In  some -of  the  southern  states 
the  proportion  is  much  greater.  They  are  here  to 
stay,  and  to  increase.  Like  all  other  peoples,  they 
are  idle,  filthy,  shiftless,  unstable,  and  vicious,  when 
ignorant;  and,  like  all  other  races,  they  tend  to 
become  industrious,  cleanly,  economical,  self-reli- 
ant, honest  and  reliable,  as  they  are  educated. 
There  is  only    one  solution   to   the  race   question, 
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and  that  is  the  careful,  sj'stematic,  complete  edu- 
cation of  the  negro  as  well  as  of  the  white  man. 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  doing  more  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed  question  than  any  score  of  poli- 
ticians in  the  country,  north  or  south. 

The  quality  of  education  best  suited  to  the  negro 
at  his  present  stage  of  civilization  is  a  problem  re- 
quiring the  most  careful  study.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  open  the  school-house  door  and  begin 
to  keep  school.  Somebody  must  decide  what  is  to 
be  taught  them.  Not  to  meet  this  duty  fully 
means  to  fail  in  a  most  fundamental  phase  of  states- 
manship. 

For  its  practical  value  and  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion in  the  fundamental  processes  of  observing  and 
thinking,  no  work  done  in  the  country  school  is 
superior  to  the  accurate  systematic  study  of  the 
weather  and  its  effects  on  vegetable  and  animal 
life  and  through  these,  on  human  industries.  The 
child  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  barometer, 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  and  the 
rain  guage.  He  should  learn  to  read  the  re- 
ports and  forecasts  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  be 
made  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
forecasts  are  made.  He  should  also  be  shown  how 
to  use  the  tables  of  comparative  temperature,  mois- 
ture, etc.  The  farmer  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  weather  than .  to  any  other  natural  phenome- 
non, and  the  result  of  his  labors  depends  more  di- 
rectly upon  the  weather  than  upon  anything  else, 
the  character  of  the  soil  not  excepted. 


On  April  4th  the  people  of  Chicago  voted  on  the 
question  of  establishing  Kindergartens  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years,  the  Kindergar- 
tens to  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
city  and  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation  just  as 
the  schools  are.  There  were  87,972  votes  for  the 
Kindergartens,  and  only  15,878  against  them. 

Kindergartens  have  now  been  made  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  in  157  American  cities  of  over 
8,000  population,  and  in  a  large  number  of  smaller 
towns;  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 
Kindergarten  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  every  city,  town  and  village,  as  it  should 
now. 


town  of  Washington,  N.  C,  who  for  several  years 
has  lead  a  heroic  fight  for  the  establishment  of  the 
graded  schools  of  his  town  on  the  basis  of  local 
taxation.  If  every  man  with  the  political  influence 
of  Mr.  Small  had  the  same  statesman-like  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  commit  himself  to  a  locally  un- 
popular measure  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  it 
would  not  be  very  long  before  there  would  be  good 
schools  in  every  community  in  the  state.  A  por- 
tion of  the  "Report  of  the  Washington  Public 
School  Committee,"  written  by  Mr.  Small,  is  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  Horace  Mann,  and  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  public  ofificer  in  North  Carolina. 
We  quote  as  follows: 

We  submit  as  an  axiom  of  government  which  has  advanced 
beyond  the  pale  of  discussion,  that  each  child  of  the  state  and 
of  the  community  has  the  right  to  demand  that  facilities  of 
free  school  tuition  be  extended  to  him  at  public  cost,  and  that 
this  right  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  the  adult  man  or  woman 
to  demand  that  the  state  or  community  shall  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  life  and  of  his  property.  The  rudiments  of  an 
education  must  be  provided  for  every  child,  which  shall  be  as 
free  as  the  air  and  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  and  every  child  in 
the  absence  of  a  law  for  compulsory  attendance,  must  be  in- 
duced by  every  known  means  to  attend  and  avail  himself  of 
the  facilities  provided  by  the  public.  No  state,  no  county, 
no  town,  no  community  ever  has  made  or  ever  will  make  sub- 
stantial progress  without  an  educated  citizenship,  and  edu- 
cated citizens  are  not  found  except  where  public  school  facili- 
ties have  been  provided  by  the  state.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  quota  cheerfully  and 
ungrudgingly  for  the  support  of  such  a  system  of  public 
schools.  It  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  not  alms  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  contribute,  but  it  is  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  privilege,  it  is  opportunity  to  confer  an  inestimable 
blessing,  it  is  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  poorest  child 
in  the  community  and  to  open  for  such  child  an  avenue  for 
future  growth  and  usefulness. 


Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  advises  all  parties  ex- 
pecting to  attend  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  wishing  in- 
formation as  to  rates  for  entertainment  to  write  at 
once  to  the  Local  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Wiggins, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
This  meeting  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  hope 
many  of  our  teachers  may  take  advantage  of  it. 


There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than   a  teacher 


There  is  in  North  Carolina  no  better  friend  of 
public  education  and  no  stronger  advocate  of  pub-  who  knows  only  what  his  pupils  are  intended  to 
lie  schools,  free  to  all  at  the  expense  of  all  for  the  know.  He  who  means  to  teach  others  may,  in- 
good  of  all  and  each,  than  is  Congressman  John  H.  deed,  often  suppress  the  best  of  what  he  knows; 
Small,  chairman   of  the  school   committee   of  the  but  he  must  not  be  half-instructed. — Geothe. 
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A  Teacher  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 


The  resignation  President  Holladay  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  leaves  vacant  one 
of  the  most  desirable  positions  connected  with  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina, — desirable  because  it 
offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  doing  good, 
and  for  the  e.xercise  of  the  ripest  judgment  and 
the  highest  skill  in  educational  matters.  This 
journal  has  no  candidate  for  the  position,  and  no 
advice  to  offer  as  to  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
President  Holaday,  except  that  a  teacher  of  large 
experience  and  recognized  ability,  and  one  who 
knows  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  is  known 
by  them  should  be  elected.  He  should  also  be  a 
broad-gauge  man,  possessing  sound  ideals,  not 
only  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  special 
work  of  this  particular  school,  but  also  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  schools  of  all  grades.  He 
should  not  only  have  the  ability  and  energy  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  his  own  institution  and  to  lift 
it  to  a  higher  plane  of  success  and  usefulness,  but 
he  should  also  be  able  and  willing  to  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  uplifting  the  entire  educational 
policy  of  the  state. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  man  of 
the  proper  qualifications  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  among  the  ranks  of  those  who,  with  broad 
and  sound  scholarship  to  begin  with,  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  teaching,  emploj'ed  the  powers  of 
their  minds  in  the  study  of  educational  problems, 
and  directed  their  reading  to  gathering  extensive 
information  in  regard  to  educational  questions  than 
from  the  ordinary  walks  of  business  life.  Just  as 
wise  men  would  place  a  skilled  physician  rather 
than  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  a  great  hospital,  an 
expert  business  man  of  large  experience  rather 
than  a  preacher  at  the  head  of  a  great  commercial 
enterprise,  a  minister  of  tried  faith  and  spotless 
ministerial  record  rather  than  an  insurance  agent 
in  the  bishop's  chair,  or  employ  a  lawyer  of  known 
ability  and  extensive  professional  experience  rather 
than  a  prosperous  farmer  to  conduct  an  important 
case  in  the  courts  of  justice, — so  should  a  teacher, 
and  only  a  teacher,  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  to  formulate  its  policy  and  di- 
rect the  details  of  its  operations.  And  wise  men 
who  have  at  heart  onl)-  the  good  of  the  institution 
will  not  for  a  moment  think  of  doing  otherwise. 

Another  reason,  not  without  its  importance  to 
the  whole  educational  system,  must  be  considered 


here.  In  education,  as  in  law,  medicine,  the  min- 
istry, trade  and  every  other  department  of  life,  it 
is,  beyond  all  question,  necessary  that  men  of  the 
greatest  native  ability  and  energ)-  be  attracted  to 
the  profession  and  held  there.  In  every  profession 
the  beginner  must  be  content  to  work  for  some 
time  at  least  for  small  remuneration,  but  young 
men  of  ambition  and  faith  in  themselves  are  willing 
to  serve  this  apprenticeship,  looking  forward  all 
the  while  to  the  time  when,  having  gained 
more  knowledge  and  skill,  they  will  certainly 
receive  a  more  just  and  adequate  reward.  So  it 
happens  that  the  lawyers,  the  ministers,  the  ph)si- 
cians,  the  railroad  men,  the  trained  soldiers,  the 
manufacturers — all  of  these  having  most  chances 
of  success  remain  in  the  profession  once  adopted, 
and  these  professions  gain  by  their  hopeful  labors 
and  their  accumulated  experience  and  wisdom. 
Because  this  has  not  been  done  in  education,  young 
men  of  ambition,  energy,  ability,  and  faith  in  them- 
selves have  not  remained  in  this  profession,  but 
have  made  teaching  only  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing which  they  consider  better.  Many  men  who 
might  have  given  dignity  to  the  profession  by  long 
lives  of  valuable  service  have  left  it  for  other  callings 
in  which  there  was  more  hope  of  having  their  worth 
recognized,  and,  too  often,  only  the  incompetents 
have  remained.  The  whole  educational  system 
has  suffered  as  a  result.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  old  policy  of  electing  politicians,  business  men 
and  ministers  to  every  most  responsible  and  remun- 
erative position  in  the  educational  system  has 
given  way  to  a  more  rational  policy,  and  much 
of  the  recent  increase  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion is  due  to  this  change.  To  return  to  the  old 
policy  now  by  electing  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  an)-  other 
than  a  professional  teacher  would  be  a  very 
great  blunder.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
are  many  men  fully  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  this  position  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  great  profit  to  the  College  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state,  and  the  profession  has  a  right 
to  expect  this  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  direc- 
tors of  this  institution. 


Andrew  Carnegie,  who  recently  gave  Atlanta 
$100,000  for  a  public  library,  has  given  $6,000000 
for  free  public  libraries  in  this  country  and  Scot- 
land, and  will  give  $2,000,000  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Just  now  it  is  reported  that  he  will  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  giving  away  $200,000,000. 
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One  section  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  is  studying  Greek  literature  and  art;  another 
section  is  studying  the  history  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution ;  another  discusses  current  topics,  and  other 
sections  are  devoted  to  folk-lore,  fiction,  and  music. 
Each  of  the  sections  is  led  by  scholarly  women 
specially  prepared  to  give  intructions  and  direc- 
tions for  study  in  their  several  departments. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Georgia  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  it  was  urged  that  the  state 
should  employ  a  competent  corps  of  instructors  in 
every  branch  of  home  and  agricultural  economy 
and  send  them  out  to  hold  institutes  for  the  farm- 
ers and  people  at  large  in  every  county  in  the  state. 
These  men  should  inform  themselves  of  the  special 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  several  sections  of 
the  state  and  make  their  instructions  as  directly 
practical  as  possible. 

This  is  an  eminently  wise  suggestion  for  the 
general  education  of  the  people  on  an  important 
subject.  Every  state  in  the  south  might  well 
adopt  it.  If  properly  carried  out  the  immediate 
money  return  to  the  people  would  be  many  times 
the  cost  of  instruction. 


The  last  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  passed  a  resolution  that 
an  education  fund  of  $1,500,000  should  be  raised  in 
the  churches  of  Southern  Methodism  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century.  Three-fourths 
of  the  amount  raised  in  any  annual  conference  is  to 
be  kept  for  use  in  that  conference,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-fourth,  after  paj-ing  the  necessary  expen- 
ses, is  to  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Vanderbilt  L^niversity. 

Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway,  president  of  the 
board  ofeducation  of  the  Southern  Methodist  church, 
makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  all  the  pastors,  teach- 
ers, editors,  and  officers  of  the  church,  urging 
them  to  begin  at  once  the  work  of  collecting  this 
fund,  and  impressing  on  them  the  great  need  of 
educational  effort  on  the  part  of  the  church.  In 
this  appeal  he  says  that,  if  the  Methodist  church  is 
to  live  and  grow  as  a  distinct  and  mighty  ecclesi- 
astical and  spiritual  organization  of  the  world;  if  it  is 
notto  pass  asa  simplerevival  influence,  only  affect- 
ing the  life  of  other  great  churches,  the  conserving 
and  reproducing  forces  of  education  must  receive 
intelligent  and  increased  attention.  He  recog- 
nizes that  the  "Staying  power  of  any  church  is  in 


the  christian  schools,  where  youth  is  carefully  and 
religiously  fitted  both  for  life  and  eternal  life." 

This  is  a  true  principle,  not  only  for  the  Metho- 
dist church,  but  for  all  churches  and  social  organ- 
izations of  whatever  character.  The  staying  power 
of  church  and  state  and  civilization  has  always 
consisted  in  education,  and  this  must  be  true  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  other  religious  and  social  or- 
ganizations will  recognize  this  as  the  Methodist 
church  is  now  recognizing  it. 


Mr.  Richard  T.  VVyche,  a  North  Carolina  teacher 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  children's  litera- 
ture, has  turned  "'story  teller"  and  is  delighting 
the  school  children  with  his  fairy  stories,  stories  of 
the  Greeks,  stories  of  the  Bible,  stories  of  Bre'r 
Rabbit  and  Bre'r  Fox,  and  stories  from  Longfel- 
low and  Tennyson.  The  idea  is  both  novel  and 
valuable,  and  Mr.  VVyche  is  attaining  success  in  its 
executions. 


The  board  of  education  of  Atlanta  has  abolished 
the  final  examinations  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 
Heretofore  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  year  have 
been  devoted  to  examinations  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  but  the  opinion  of  the  teach- 
ers, almost  unanimous,  was  that  these  examina- 
tions did  not  pay  for  the  labor  and  time  devoted 
to  them,  especially  as  they  caused  the  pupils  to 
abandon  their  studies  almost  entirely  for  several 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  session  that  they 
might  use  the  time  in  cramming  for  examinations. 
Many  of  the  most  progressive  cities  took  this  step 
years  ago,  and  it  has  worked  well  everywhere. 


Charles  Welsh,  Sjy^  Wyman  street,  Jamaica 
Plains,  Mass.,  is  making  a  collection  of  American 
nursery  rhymes  and  jingles,  and  asks  that  any 
teacher  or  other  person  interested  in  the  subject 
will  write  down  and  send  him  any  nursery  rhyme 
otr  jingle  which  may  have  any  local  or  distinctly 
American  character. 


Superintendent  W.  W.  Flowers  of  the  Durham 
Schools  will  resign  his  position  at  the  close  of  the 
present  session  in  order  that  he  may  devote  his 
time  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture. The  Journal  wishes  him  abundant  success 
in  this  new  field. 
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Pages  From  a  Teachers"  Note  Book. 


PRINCIPAL  R.  ;.  TIGHE.    A5HEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  supposed  in  the  following  outlines  that  the 
pupil  has  a  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  that,  so  far,  no  classification  of  the  different 
kinds  under  each  class  has  been  attempted,  and 
that  he  has  arrived  at  that  point  where  he  is  ready 
to  divide  the  different  kinds  of  nouns  into  classes. 

GRAMMAR.— CLASSIFICATIOX  OF  NOUNS. 
Aim.     To  ascertain  if  there   is   more   than    one 


PHYSICS — GR.WITV. 

Aim.  To  determine  what  zceight  is  and  the 
direction  of  gravity. 

I.  Preparation. — Recall  past  experiments  show- 
ing that  matter  has  weight.  Have  air  and  other 
gases  weighed.  Tell  or  have  told  how  Newton 
discovered  law  of  gravitation.  Is  there  any  con- 
nection between  gravity  and  weight.^     What  is  it.' 

II.  Presentation  and  Cuuiparison.  Drop  an  ob- 
ject and  notice  which  waj-  it  moves.  Have  learned 
that  all  motion  is  the  result  oi  force.  Where,  ap- 
parently, is  the  force  which  produces  this  motion.' 
In  what  direction  does  this  force  act.'     Give  exam- 


kind,  or  class,  of  nouns,  and    if  so,  to    determine  pies  of  other  bodies  on  whieh  it  acts.     Throw  an 

these.  object   upward.      Why   does   it  return.'     Make  a 

I.  Preparation. — We  have  seen  that  all  words  plumb-line.  What  force  stretches  the  string.' 
in  our  language  have  been  divided  into  eight  gen-  Weight.  Gravity.  What  does  direction  of  string 
eral  classes.  Name  these.  There  is  such  a  thing  tell  us.'  Toward  what  point  in  the  earth  does  the 
as  classes  and  sub-classes  in  various  departments  plumb-line  point.'  Are  plumb-lines  parallel  to 
of  knowledge.  Illustrate  by  botany,  zoology,  etc.  each  other.'  Hold  the  bob  of  the  plumb-line  in 
The  rose  family;  the  American  Beauty.  Girl;  your  hand  and  observe  direction  it  presses.  To 
Mary.  Is  there  any  similiarity  between  this  clas-  what  is  this  pressure  due.'  Has -a  balloon  weight.' 
sification  of  roses  ^botanically)  and  this  classifica-  III.  Generalization. — What  is  the  relation  of 
tion  of  nouns.'  Which  in  each  case  is  the  general  gravity  to  weight.'  Define  weight.  Define  grav- 
or  larger  class  name.'  Which  the  sub-class  name.'  ity.  Can  you  see  now  how  it  was  that  Newton 
Other  examples.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  clas-  formulated  his  law  of  gravitation.'  Develop  a  law 
sify  nouns.'  of  gravitation.     What  is  meant  by   saying   that  a 

II.  Presentation  and  Comparison.— \\\\z.X  differ-  man  weighs  150  pounds.' 

ence  do  you  notice  between  the  class  j-/r/  and  the  IV.    Application.— V,x\r\g   to    class    to-morrow, 

class  Marjf  between  boy  and  Henry?  man  and  Mr.  written  out,  twenty-five  examples  or  proofs  of  the 

Smith?  city  and  Ashevillef  etc.     Other  examples.  la""s  formulated  to-day. 

With  what  kind  of  initial   letter   is  each  written.'  


Wh\?  How  many  classes  of  words  have  we  here.' 
Write  them  in  separate  columns  on  blackboard 
and  paper.  Classify  following:  robin,  wren,  horse, 
Monday,  Lake  Erie.  English,  sailors,  fish,  bees, 
Thomas,  New  York,  Admiral  Dewey,  president, 
etc. 

I  consider  common  and  proper  nouns  sufificient 
for  the  first  lessons  in  classication.  The  other 
classes  may  be  taken  up  in  the  next  lesson. 

III.   Generalization. — Nouns  or  names  like  robin. 


The  Apple=tree  Tent  Caterpillar. 


JIIS5   M. 


^".    H.ALIBURTON,    NORMAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE,    GREENSBORO,    X.    C. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  JOURNAL  I  described 
in  "Lessons  from  a  Cocoon  and  Moth"  the  work 
which  would  come  first  in  the  list  of  spring  lessons 
on  insects.  Such  work  may  not  come  quite  so 
early  unless  the  cocoons  have  been  gathered  in  the 
winter  and   forced   into  rapid  development  by  the 


girl,   boy,   man,   horse,   etc.,   are    called    common      ^varm   atmosphere  of  the   school-room.     But  out- 


nouns.  Those  like  James,  Mary,  Lake  Erie,  New 
York,  etc.,  are  called  proper  nouns.  Recall  defini- 
tion of  noun.  Have  pupils  develop  definitions  for 
common  and  proper  nouns. 

IV.  Application. — Have  pupils  classify  nouns  of 
these  two  classes  in  reading  lesson,  geography  and 


door   observations  of  the  Apple-tree  Tent  Cater- 
pillar may  be  made  quite  early  in  the  spring. 

The  children  had  been  gratified  by  the  emerging 
of  the  beautiful  Polyphemus  from  several  cocoons, 
the  magnificent  Cecropia  from  four  or  five,  and  the 
velvety  Promethea  from  a  dozen  or  more,  this  last 


other  lessons.     Bring  in  common  every  day  words      being  the  commonest  of  the   large   moths.     With 
.classified — about  twenty-five  of  each  class.  each  arrival  we  had  reviewed  the  life  history  of  the 
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insect  rapidlj',  so  that  the   children  had   the  facts 
firmly  fixed  in  mind. 

It  was  about  the  time  the  first  j'oung  leaves  were 
peeping  out  in  April  that  I  noticed  a  small  white 
tent  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  not  far  from  the  school- 
room. I  saw  that  the  young  wild  cherry  in  which 
it  was  built  was  so  low  as  to  bring  the  web  on  a 
level  with  most  of  the  children's  heads.  This 
decided  for  me  a  series  of  nature  lessons.  To 
arouse  the  interest  of  even  the  youngest  and  turn 
it  in  the  right  direction,  I  first  gave  them  a  little 
story-talk  something  like  the  following: 

One  of  you  children  asked  to  be  told  the  story 
of  The  Forty  Robbers,  which  you  had  heard,  and 
Herbert  told  us  all  he  could  remember  of  it.  I  do 
not  like  that  story  very  much,  but  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  of  "More  than  Forty  Robbers." 

Once  there  were  ever  so  many  little  people,  all 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  lived  together  in  a  tent. 
They  had  built  this  tent  by  working  together,  and 
they  had  worked  hard,  for  they  had  to  make  the 
cloth  of  which  the  tent  was  built.  The  cloth  was 
fine  and  strong  and  it  was  all  of  pure  silk.  It  didn't 
look  much  like  Agoonack's  summer  tent  of  skins, 
or  Hiawatha's  tent  of  bark.  It  was  more  like  Rob- 
inson Crusoe's,  but  it  was  pitched  high  up  in  a  tree. 
Now,  these  little  people's  mother  had  long  ago  gone 
dancing  off,  all  dressed  in  velvet,  and  had  left  these 
little  people  to  take  care  of  themselves  long  before 
they  were  grown.  So  every  morning  they  went 
marching  out  like  soldiers,  to  get  something  to  eat. 
They  were  rather  lazy  about  getting  up,  for  they 
never  started  out  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  they  came  home  and  were  all  in  bed 
by  sundown.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  every 
time  they  went  out  they  robbed  the  hard-working 
farmer.  They  would  wander  some  distance  from 
their  tent,  but  each  little  robber  took  care  to  put 
down  a  little  rope  of  silk  as  he  went.  When  he 
had  eaten  as  much  as  he  wanted  he  had  only  to 
turn  round  and  follow  this  silken  rope  back  to  the 
door  of  his  cent.  Into  this  he  would  go  and  there 
he  would  stay  all  night,  and  all  day,  too,  if  it  should 
be  cold,  cloudy  or  rainy.  He  was  as  snug  as  he 
could  be  in  there  with  all  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
When  they  were  very  young  they  all  were  dressed 
in  black,  but  as  they  grew  older  they  got  new  suits 
about  five  times,  and,  strange  to  say,  each  new  suit 
looked  more  and  more  like  the  black  and  yellow 
striped  suits  that  convicts  wear.  Would  you  like 
me  to  carry  you  where  you  may  see  such  a  tent  with 
"more  than  forty  robbers.'" 


Then  I  carried  them  to  see  the  tent.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fineness  and  toughness  of  the  silk 
which  was  still  new  and  unsoiled  and  glistening 
white.  I  got  their  ideas  as  to  why  it  was  built  in 
the  forks  of  a  tree.  They  noticed  the  little  holes  or 
openings  in  the  web.  We  poured  some  water  on  it 
to  see  how  rain-proof  it  was. 

We  saw  how  rapidly  the  few  opened  leaves  were 
being  nibbled,  and  how  many  buds  had  been  de- 
stroyed before  the  leaves  came  out  at  all.  We 
found  the  silken  threads  which  each  caterpillar  had 
spun  after  him  as  he  crawled  from  the  tent. 

Then  I  told  the  children  to  search  the  tree  for 
"egg-masses"  which  might  still  be  unhatched.  I 
had  to  describe  these,  as  they  had  never  seen  them. 
I  told  them  to  look  for  twigs  which  had  something 
like  swollen  places  on  them.  Thees  would  be  brown 
like  the  rest  of  the  twig,  but  would  have  a  glisten- 
ing, "shiny"  look,  as  if  varnished  with  brown  var- 
nish. It  was  not  long  before  a  little  girl  had  found 
what  I  wanted.  "Ah,  Julia  has  the  sharpest  eyes 
of  us  all  I  "  was  praise  enough.  We  all  examined  it 
closely.  I  scratched  off  a  little  of  the  brown  coat- 
ing in  one  place  to  show  the  white  eggs  beneath. 
Then  we  carried  it  to  the  school-room  to  be  kept 
in  a  box  until  the  eggs  should  hatch.  We  took  a 
peep  at  this  every  morning,  and  one  day  we  found 
the  box  alive  with  tiny  black  caterpillars,  with 
heads  large  for  such  small  bodies.  Since  we  had 
the  tree  so  convenient,  I  soon  finished  with  these, 
which,  of  course,  had  to  be  destroyed.  But  we  still 
go  every  few  days  to  look  at  the  tent,  to  notice 
how  it  is  enlarged  as  the  caterpillars  grow,  to  ob- 
serve how  the  markings  and  the  color  of  the 
caterpillars  change  with  every  molt.  We  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  process  of  molt- 
ing, w  hich  will  occur  five  times,  but  I  have  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  skin  splits  as  the  cater- 
pillar eats  and  grows  and  it  walks  out  in  a  new  and 
brighter  skin.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  children 
understand  that  this  outer  skin  is  all  the  skeleton 
the  caterpillar  has;  that  the  flesh  and  muscles  are 
supported  by  it  on  the  inside  instead  of  on  the  out- 
side, as  ours  are.  As  the  caterpillar  grows  and 
gets  too  large,  the  skeleton,  being  hard,  can  not 
stretch,  so  the  caterpillar  bursts  it  and  walks  out. 
Underneath  the  old  skeleton  a  new  one  is  formed, 
which  is  at  first  flexible  and  soft  and  can  stretch, 
so  as  to  give  the  caterpillar  room;  but  after  a  while 
it,  too,  grows  hard  and  must  be  burst  by  the  still 
growing  caterpillar. 

We  noticed  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  leaves  on 
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this  tree.  We  watched  the  manner  in  which  the 
caterpillars'  jaws  move  from  side  to  side.  One  day 
I  carried  enough  of  the  largest  caterpillars  for  each 
child  to  have  one  in  a  little  tray  made  by  turning 
up  the  edges  of  a  sheet  of  stiff  writing  paper.  The 
children  noticed  the  caterpillar's  simple  eyes,  two 
kinds  of  legs,  making  sixteen  in  all,  its  ringed  body 
of  thirteen  parts,  the  spiracles  along  the  side  of  the 
body  by  which  the  caterpillar  breathes.  These 
were  shown  quite  plainly  by  little  round  blue  and 
yellow  spots  at  this  stage  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar. 
They  noticed  how  it  moved  by  creeping.  We 
recalled  the  manner  in  which  we  had  seen  it  eat- 
ing. We  recalled  the  fact  that  it  eats  vegetable 
food. 

All  these  features  and  facts  of  the  caterpillar 
stage  we  compared  with  those  in  the  adult  stage 
of  the  insect's  life  as  ive  had  studied  them  in  the 
moths. 

By  the  middle  of  May  these  caterpillars  will  get 
their  full  growth  and  be  ready  to  spin  their  co- 
coons. Just  before  that  time  we  will  secure  a  few 
of  the  largest  and  put  them  in  jars  or  a  breeding 
cage  made  of  a  chalk-box,  well  ventilated  with 
small  holes,  and  having  a  glass  slide  instead  of 
the  wooden  one.  We  will  give  them  fresh  food 
every  day,  and  they  will  spin  their  cocoons.  These 
are  small  compared  with  the  cocoons  of  the  Cecro- 
pia,  Polyphemus  or,  even,  the  Promethea  caterpil- 
lar. They  are  rather  peculiar  looking,  having  a 
yellowish  white  powder  mixed  with  the  silk. 

As  the  moth  will  not  emerge  from  the  cocoon 
for  three  or  four  weeks  the  children  will  not  see  it, 
so  I  shall  describe  the  medium-sized,  stout-bodied 
hair)-  moth  which  will  come  from  the  cocoon.  Its 
color  is  pale  rosy-brown.  There  are  two  bands  of 
of  pale  yellow  across  each  front  wing.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  inade  to  understand  that  this  moth  is 
the  little  mother  who  lays  her  eggs  in  a  ring  around 
a  twig,  covering  them  with  abrown  varnish  to  make 
them  look  so  like  the  twig  that  no  bird  will  find 
them,  and  to  so  protect  them  that  the  rain  and 
snow  of  winter  cannot  hurt  them.  We  will  discuss 
the  great  amount  of  injury  this  caterpillar  called 
the  Apple-tree  Tent  Caterpillar  does  to  the  farmer, 
.and  whether  even  an  insect  has  the  right  to  injure 
the  fruit  trees  which  have  cost  the  farmer  so  much 
money,  care  and  hard   work. 

We  will  see  that  it  is  important  to  know  these 
•egg  masses  so  as  to  gather  and  destroy  them  be- 
fore the}  hatch  into  caterpillars,  and  why  it  is  best 
to  destroy  the  tents  as  soon  as   seen  and  whether 


it  should  bedone  earl)'in  the  da)-,  late  in  e\-ening  or 
on  cold,  damp  days,  when  the  caterpillars  are  all  in 
the  tent,  or  wait  till  later  in  thf  day  when  it  is 
warm  and  bright  and  the  caterpillars  are  scattered 
about  feeding.  This,  with  talks  as  to  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them,  makes  such  lessons  of 
great  economic  value. 

An  egg  mass  can  be  found  and  the  twig  placed 
on  a  small  tree  near  the  school  building,  or  even  a 
webb  of  small  caterpillars  may  be  transfered  by 
tying  the  limb  to  such  a  convenient  tree  for  study. 


Great  stress  should  be  attached  to  the  intona- 
tions of  the  voice — whether  it  means  what  it  says, 
and  says  what  it  means,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
expression,  are  very  important  determining  fac- 
tors. The  little  bo)'  who  said,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  week  of  school,  "  that  his  teacher  had  a  rest- 
ful voice,"  because,  "she  had  not  made  him  want 
to  fight  yet,"  expressed  a  deep  educational  truth. 
Besides  this,  the  teacher  must  have  a  good  eye; 
not  a  gimlet  eye.  That  sort  of  an  e)-e  is  annoying, 
and  its  boring  qualities  generate  counter  move- 
ments in  the  pupils  from  head  to  foot.  Like  a 
high,  thin  voice,  the  children  want  to  pull  it  down 
and  out  all  the  time.  There  is  a  strong,  lively  eye 
that  sees  into  and  through  the  motives  of  pupils;  it 
can  approve  and  reprove,  but  in  its  beams  will  al- 
ways be  found  strength,  dignity  and  sympathy. 
A  pleasant  voice,  and  a  quick,  loving,  gracious 
eye  are  prime  physical  qualities  of  all  first  class 
teachers. — Supt.  J.  M.  Greemvood. 


The  worst  disorders  in  schools  are  produced  by 
disorderly  teachers.  This  tyrannical  self-assertion 
may  so  triumph  as  to  produce  the  silence  of  the 
grave.  Even  then  we  have  the  antipodes  of  order; 
for  we  have  a  company  of  unhappy  children  learn- 
ing to  hate  authority  and  restraint,  and  ready  to 
indulge  in  the  wildest  license  as  soon  as  the  fear- 
inspired  restraint  is  removed.  We  have  children 
who  will  wield  power  as  brutally,  when  it  is  placed 
in  their  own  hands,  as  they  find  it  wielded  over 
themselves. — Kennedy  s  The  School  and  the  Family. 


The  great  end  of  life  is  not  knowledge  but  ac- 
tion. What  men  need  is  as  much  knowledge  as 
they  can  assimilate  and  organize  into  a  basis  for 
action;  give  them  more  and  it  may  become  injuri- 
ous. One  knows  people  who  are  as  heavy  and 
stupid  from  undigested  learning  as  others  are  from 
overfulness  of  meat  and  drink. — Huxley. 
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The  Selection  of  Studies, 


EDWARD  1'.  MOSES,    RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


In  the  midst  of  discussions  over  the  question  of 
how  this  or  that  subject  may  be  best  taught,  there 
is  danger  that  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  far  more 
important  question,  What  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  our  public  schools  ?  Nearly  forty  years 
ago,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
Education,  under  the  attractive  title  of  "What 
Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth,"  made  a  plea  for  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  in  the  schools 
which  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  a  revolution. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  to  him  the  haughty  sisters 
whd  had  long  flaunted  their  flipperies  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  science  was  the  Cinderella  about 
to  rise  from  the  ashes  in  resplendent  beauty,  be 
crowded  the  queen,  and  relegate  both  the  afore- 
said sisters  to  the  shades  of  merited  oblivion. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  well-known  teacher  and 
author,  in  an  address  before  an  audience  of  North 
Carolina  teachers,  proposed  a  program  of  studies 
in  which  four-fifths  of  the  school  time  was  given  to 
work  in  science. 

The  demand  for  some  definite  instruction  in 
science  in  our  schools  seems  reasonable  and  must 
be  met,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
schools,  while  rendering  unto  science  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  things  that  are  scientific,  will  con- 
tinue, through  this  generation  at  all  events,  to  be 
dominated  by  the  literary  sp  rit. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  :nter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  comparative  claims  of  the  sciences  and  the 
languages.  As  long  present  conditions  exist, 
let  us  hope  that  the  d.-mands  of  the  two  reformers 
quoted  ma}  be  considered  as  the  demands  of  two 
honest  men  whose  zeal,  like  that  of  all  reformers, 
has  run  away  with  their  judgment. 

It  seems  as  if  there  should  be  given  in  our  school 
a  place  not  only  for  science  teaching,  but  for  a 
much  more  extensive  literary  training. 

The  new  public  school  law,  in  recognition  of  the 
demand  for  a  fuller  course  of  study  in  our  public 
schools,  has  so  modified  section  2566  of  the  Code 
as  to  make  it  much  easier  for  a  teacher  to  place  in 
the  regular  course  other  studies  than  the  so-called 
common  school  branches. 

The  old  law  provided  that  no  branches  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  except  spelling, 
arithmetic,  &c.,  unless  the  school  committee  should 
make  special  arrangement  to  allow  other  branches 


to  be  taught.  The  law  of  1899  provides  that  spell- 
ing arithmetic,  &c.,  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
school  "and  such  other  branches  as  the  district 
school  committee  may  direct."  This  is  the  best 
feature  of  the  new  law,  and  will  be  productive  of 
the  best  results,  if  only  teachers  will  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges. 

There  are  doubtless  many  teachers  now  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  graduates 
of  the  normal  school  and  of  other  higher  schools, 
capable  of  teaching  Latin  or  French  or  German  or 
algebra  or  geometr)-,  or  all  of  these  studies.  It 
will  be  easy  for  them  to  get  the  consent  ofthe  com- 
mittee to  offer  instruction  in  these  branches  with- 
out charge  for  tuition.  They  should  pursue  this 
course  if  they  would  do  so  were  their  schools  pri- 
vate schools.  What  is  good  for  a  boy  in  a  private 
school  is  certainly  good  for  a  boy  in  a  public  school. 

It  is  not  flattery  tor  a  public  school  man  to  con- 
fess frankly  that,  in  the  most  important  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  education — the  selection  of  stud- 
ies— the  private  schools  of  the  country  generally 
are  far  in  advance  of  our  public  schools.  I  know, 
and  doubtless  many  of  my  readers  know,  many  in- 
stances in  which  children  of  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age  are  put  in  Latin.  In  how  many  pub- 
lic schools  do  we  find  a  parallel.'  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  north,  Latin  is  not  generally  begun 
until  the  ninth  grade,  where  the  average  age  can- 
not be  less  than  fifteen.  Our  southern  public 
schools  do  better,  but  still  I  insist,  that  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  they  are  inferior  to  our 
private  schools  in  this  vital  matter. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  attended  a  public  school 
until  I  was  eleven  years  old.  At  the  rate  at  which 
I  was  progressing,  I  should  have  been  considered 
fit  for  Latin  and  algebra  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  for  I  was  a  year  or  two  behind  the  boys 
of  my  age  in  the  school.  Fortunately  for  me, 
however,  a  change  of  residence  brought  with  it  a 
change  from  a  public  to  a  private  school,  where  I 
entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  Latin.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  term,  I  began  algebra  and 
also  Greek  at  the  same  time  or  soon  afterwards.  I 
shudder  to  think  ofthe  agony  of  mind  and  body 
which  I  should  have  had  to  endure  in  a  dreary  jog- 
trot ofthe  five  long  years  between  eleven  and  six- 
teen over  the  common  school  race-course.  I  had 
rather  condemn  my  boy  to  a  lOO-hour  bicycle  race 
in  Madison  Square  garden  with  a  drink  of  cold  water 
as  the  alluring  prize  for  the  victor. 

An  examination  ofthe  courses  of  study  in   the 
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public  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States — 
north,  east,  west,  and  south — tells  generally  the 
same  dull  story.  As  already  intimated  it  is  not 
quite  so  bad  in  the  South,  for  we  begin  the  work  of 
real  education  one  or  two  years  earlier.  Would 
that  I  could  write  four  or  five  years  earlier. 

Learning  to  read,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  cipher  is 
not  education.  At  the  best  it  is  only  a  partial  prep- 
aration for  education.  Why  consume  the  whole 
school  life  of  a  child  in  helping  him  to  get  ready  to 
learn  something.'  Was  it  this  which  made  Lowell 
say  that  we  were  the  most  common-schooled  a./d 
the  least  educated  people  in  Christendom.'  A 
man  ran  a  mile  to  get  a  good  start  for  his  jump, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  ditch,  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  rolled  into  it. 

One  knows  not  which  most  to  wonder  at,  the 
marvellously  monotonous  unanimity  of  American 
school  curricula  or  the  striking  contrast  between 
them  and  those  of  the  Continent.  If  anj'  one  of 
my  readers  has  at  hand  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  education  for  i886-'87,  I  hope 
that  he  will  turn  to  the  address  of  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  p.  1005,  and  read  that  remark- 
able paper,  "Can  School  Programs  be  short- 
ened and  linriched."  It  discusses  the  subject  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
said.  "At  eight  years  of  age,  the  French  boy  be- 
gins to  study  a  foreign  language,  either  English  or 
German.  The  French  boy  of  eight  begins  the 
study  of  history.  The  French  boy  of  eight  gives 
just  one-third  the  time  to  arithmetic  that  the  Amer- 
ican boy  gives,  and  in  the  whole  course  does  not 
give  to  that  subject  more  than  one-third  the  time 
the  American  boy  gives;  yet  for  practical  purposes, 
the  French  are  quite  as  skilful  as  the  Americans. 
The  French  boy  gets  at  natural  history  earlier  than 
the  American  boy  and  in  better  subjects.  The 
French  boy  has  no  possible  advantage  over  the 
American  boy  in  strength  of  constitution,  intelli- 
gence or  endurance;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  so 
large  as  the  American  on  an  average,  and  he  is 
not  so  well  fed." 

A  comparison  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  our  country  with  those  of  Germany 
shows  equall)'  startling  discrepancies.  There  the 
study  of  Latin  is  begun  at  nine,  and  a  school  for 
nine  year  old  children,  as  I  understand  it,  is  at- 
tended by  children  of  that  age,  and  is  not  half- 
filled,  as  it  sometimes  the  case  in  our  schools,  with 
children  one  or  more  years  older.  There  are  few 
things  more  pathetic  to   me  than   the  sight   of  so 


many  half-grown  children  with  their  little  childish 
readers  marching  behind  tots  half  their  size  out  of 
our  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  clatter  of 
daily  drill  over  the  three  R's  goes  on  with  the  per- 
sistence of  the  babbling  brook  by  the  stony  ways 
and  hedges.  The  teacher  gets  so  discouraged  in 
her  efforts  to  teach  them  how  to  spell  out  their 
lessons  that  she  wisely  ceases,  after  a  while,  to  add 
to  her  present  cares  and  responsibilities  the  burden 
of  planning  how  or  where  or  when  they  will  catch 
up  with  their  more  fortunate  or  more  gifted  con- 
temporaries. 

To  reconstruct  our  present  programs  would  re- 
quire no  violent  changes.  Most  little  children  can 
be  taught  to  read  fluently  in  one  and  a  half  years 
or  in  two  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year,  add  a  simple  history  like  Montgomery's  Be- 
ginners' United  States  History  and  an  elementary 
geography.  At  this  time  also,  let  instruction  in 
French  or  German  be  begun.  The  study  of  Latin, 
heuristic  geometry,  and  an  easy  book  like  \'ena- 
ble's  Easy  Algebra  should  be  taken  up  in  the  fifth 
year,  if  not  earlier.  If  the  teacher  does  not  feel 
competent  to  teach  all  these  branches,  let  her 
choose  those  with  which  she  can  succeed.  In  a 
graded  school  where  there  are  several  teachers,  let 
the  teacher  who  can  teach  French  take  charge  of 
that  v/ork  in  the  several  grades,  and  so  with  the 
Latin,  geometry,  algebra,  &c.  A  part  at  least  of 
this  work  should  be  done  even  if,  for  lack  of  time, 
the  school  hours  are  lengthened  or  the  children 
never  learn  the  names  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  battles  with  the 
Indians,  the  rule  of  three,  compound  proportion, 
duodecimals,  cube  root,  the  tables  used  in  weigh- 
ing drugs  and  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones 
and  much  other  strictly  accurate  but  absolutely 
worthless  information  with  which  our  school  books 
still  bristle  "like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

In  laying  out  our  work,  we  have  too  often  ignored 
Emerson's  injunction  to  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star. 
We  have  expected  little,  and  we  have  not  been 
disappointed. 

Montaigue  spoke  Latin  fluently  at  si.x.  When 
he  was  nine,  not  a  professor  at  Bordeaux  da'ed 
talk  with  him  lest  the  child  should  trip  him  in  his 
Latin.    The  reply  is  easy.    Montaigue  was  a  genius. 

Goethe  was  writing  German,  French,  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Greek  before  he  was  eight.  At  nine, 
upon  the  death  of  a  jounger  brother,  he  handed 
his  mother  a  bundle  of  papers  consisting  of  stories 
and  lessons.     "All  of  these  I  have  written  that  I 
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might  teach  him,"  said  the  child.  Goethe  was  a 
genius. 

Horace  Greeley  at  four  years  of  age  could  read 
anything  before  him,  and  at  si.x  he  had  read  the 
entire  Bible.     Greeley  was  a  genius. 

Herbart  put  his  eight-year-old  pupil  at  the  Greek 
te.xt  of  the  Odyssey.     Herbart  was  also  a  genius. 

I  shall  give  one  more  example,  and  that  of  one 
who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  not  a  genius.  He  says 
of  himself:  "  In  all  natural  gifts  I  am  rather  below 
than  above  par;  what  I  could  do  could  assuredly 
be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  and 
healthy  physical  constitution," — (John  Stuart  Mill's 
Autobiography,  p.  30).  When  this  individual  with- 
out genius  was  eight  years  old,  he  had  read,  he  says, 
in  Greek,  "the  whole  of  Herodotus  and  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropffidiaand  Memorials  of  Socrates  some 
of  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  by  Diogenes  Lser- 
tius;  part  of  Lucan  and  Isocrates  ad  Demonicum 
and  ad  Nicolem.  He  also  read  in  1813  (he  was 
born  in  1806),  the  first  six  dialogues  of  Plato,  but 
he  thought  he  should  have  omitted  the  last  dia- 
logue, as  he  did  not  understand  it.  It  he  had  been 
a  genius,  he  would  doubtless  have  had  no  trouble 
with  it.  By  the  time  he  was  seven,  he  had  read 
Robertson's  histories,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Watson's 
Philip  the  Second  and  Third,  Plutarch's  Lives  and 
Rollin's  Ancient  History.  By  his  twelfth  year,  he 
had  read  in  Latin  all  Sallust,  all  oi  Horace  except 
the  Epodes,  "much  of  Virgil;  in  Greek,  the  entire 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  all  Thucydides,  and  so  much 
more  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  that  the  mere 
recital  of  the  names  of  the  books  would  prove  as 
wearisome  as  it  would  be  incredible  to  us,  with  our 
preconceived  notions  of  the  limitations  surrounding 
a  child  without  genius. 

In  these  days  of  child  study,  it  might  be  well  for 
us  all  to  consider  seriously,  in  the  light  of  educa- 
tional history,  whether  we  have  even  begun  to 
appreciate  the  real  powers  with  which  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
bounty,  has  endowed  every  one  of  his  children  of 
sound  mind  and  body. 


Daniel  Webster  as  a  School-boy. 


BY    WILLIAM    A.    MONEY. 


Nothing  affects  boys  so  forcibly  and  permanently 
as  anecdotes  of  other  boys.  Teachers  can  often 
exert  a  good  moral  influence  by  well  chosen  anec- 
dotes from  the  lives  of  well-known  men. 


Here  is  this  story  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  states- 
man. He  was  partially  fitted  for  college  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  under  that  distinguished 
educator.  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  among  whose  pu- 
pils were  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Lewis 
Cass,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft  and  John  G. 
Palfrey. 

It  is  narrated  of  him,  that  when  he  first  appeared 
at  the  academy  of  Mr  Abbot,  his  personal  appear- 
ance in  his  ill-fitting,  home-made,  homespun  gar- 
ments, together  with  his  shy,  awkward  manners, 
created  much  merriment  among  the  boys,  and  many 
jokes  were  cracked  at  his  expense.  Young  Dan- 
iel's sensitive  nature  could  ill  brook  this;  and,  after 
suffering  from  it  two  or  three  days,  he  went  to  the 
teacher,  and  told  him  he  must  go  home.  The 
teacher  inquired  the  cause,  and  Daniel  made  a  clear 
breast  of  it.  The  former  bade  him  not  mind  it,  but 
keep  quietly  at  his  studies,  and  his  turn  would 
come  by-and-by.  He  obeyed;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  class 
that  had  ridiculed  him.  After  two  months  had 
passed  in  hard  study,  the  teacher,  at  the  close  of 
the  school  one  day,  called  him  up,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  scholars,  and  told  him  he  could  not  stay 
there  any  longer;  to  go  and  get  his  books  and  hat, 
and  leave.  Poor  Daniel's  heart  sunk  down  to  his 
shoes.  He  had  studied  hard,  bearing  patiently  the 
ridicule  of  his  mates;  and  now  to  be  turned  off  in 
disgrace  was  more  than  he  could  stagger  under. 
The  teacher  waited  a  moment  to  watch  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  school,  and  then  added,  "This  is 
no  place  for  you;  go  to  the  higher  department!" 
That  was  probably  the  proudest  hour  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's life.  He  had  triumphed  over  his  compan- 
ions, and  that  by  outstripping  them  in  their  studies. 


Detached  Educational  Comment. 


T.    C.    KARNS,    KNOXVILLE,    TENN. 


There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  wrong  in  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  a  practical  education.  What  do  we 
mean  by  practical.'  What  is  practical  toone  per- 
son is  by  no  means  practical  to  another.  Teleg- 
raphy and  typewriting  may  be  practical  to  clerks 
and  railway  employes,  while  theology  would  be 
practical  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  To  the  latter 
telegraphy  would  be,  by  no  means,  practical.  Of 
course,  the  popular  idea  of  a  practical  education 
involves  the  barest  sufficiency  of  knowledge  for 
clerical  or  other   simple  work.     It  is   exceedingly 
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unfortunate  that  such  an  idea  should  ever  be  enter- 
tained by  any  capable  young  man  or  young  woman. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  is  so  detrimental  to  suc- 
cess in  life.  The  education  that  is  practical  and 
fits  for  grappling  with  the  realities  of  life,  is  an  all- 
round  education. 

* 

Some  psychologists  would  have  us  believe  that 
whatever  we  are  at  twent}--five  or  thirt)'  years  of 
age,  that  we  must  continue  to  be  through  life.  So 
far  as  certain  mannerisms,  personal  habits,  and 
tendencies  of  thought  are  concerned,  the  statement 
is  probably  true.  Yet  progressive  people,  among 
whom  are  found  all  true  teachers,  are  always  learn- 
ing, ahva)'s  growing.  If  we  are  true  to  ourseK'es, 
we  are  constantly  rising  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
intellectual  plane.  All  our  "to-days"  are  the  fruit 
of  our  "yesterdays."  We  throw  off  past  mental 
attitudes  and  relationships  as  we  cast  off  old  clothes 
and  put  on  those  that  are  new.  We  enrich  our 
minds  with  argosies  of  golden  knowledge,  from 
year  to  year,  just  as  civilization  and  the  mind  of 
the  race  are  enriched.  Like  Gladstone,  the  scholar 
and  thinker  is  never  too  old  to  grow  in  knowlege 
and  intellectual  work. 

The  first  thing  for  an  intelligent  young  man  to  do 
is  to  Ji/ii/  himself;  that  is,  to  discover  his  powers 
and  potentialities  and  their  relation  to  the  world 
around  him.  Many  a  life  has  been  wasted  by  aim- 
less endeavor  and  blind  gropings  after  indefinite 
realities.  The  man  who  starts  into  business,  if  he 
desires  any  assurance  of  success,  must  know  some- 
thing of  his  capacity  for  business  and,  also,  have 
sufficient  capital  to  carr)^  on  the  buuiness  success- 
fully. Without  the  necessary  prerequisites,  he  is 
sure  to  fail.  It  is  the  same  with  all  life's  work 
All  true  success  comes  from  knowledge.  It  must 
be  based  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Such  knowledge 
may  be  called  wisdom,  and  it  is  wisdom,  or  prac- 
tical knowledge,  that  humanity  so  much  needs. 
*  "  * 

I  was  lately  reading  Professor  William  James' 
"Talks  to  Teaehers  on  Psychology,"  now  appear- 
ing in  the  A/lautic  Monthly.  Professor  James 
always  writes  thoughtfully  and  interestingly,  but  I 
was  more  than  ever  iwipressed  with  the  fact  that 
no  man  can  look  outside  his  own  horizon.  Profes- 
sor James  sees  pedagogy  afar  from  the  hilltop  of 
psychology.  Evidently  he  does  not  see  psychology 
related  to  pedagogy  as  does  the   teacher  who  has 


trained  the  budding  mind  in  the  elementary  school 
and  has  grown  and  studied  up  to  the  hilltop  of  a 
wide  pedagogical  horizon.  "Apperception,"  you 
say.'  Yes;  we  all  see  through  the  colored  glass 
of  what  is  already  in  our  minds.  The  wonderful 
feature  of  the  case  is  that  we  think  we  don't.  Every 
man  takes  for  granted,  and  acts  upon,  the  princi- 
ple that  he  has  an  unlimited  and  omniscient  view 
of  the  subject  of  his  discourse 

*  "  * 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  every  young 
man  and  )-oung  woman  could  come  to  an  early 
realization  that  not  all  education  is  in  books!  Bet- 
ter still,  if  teachers  could  realize  this  while  training 
the  children  under  their  charge.  How  many  ex- 
cellent scholars  we  find  who  are  inefficient  and 
helpless  because  their  education  is  all  in  books  and 
not  in  the  daily  life  of  humanity.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  isolate  the  young  during  the  period  of  their  edu- 
cation where  they  cannot  keep  in  touch  with  the 
pulse-beat  of  the  multitude.  The  greatest  shock 
in  a  }-oung  man's  life  comes  to  him  when  he  grad- 
uates at  college  and  starts  out  with  high  hopes, 
only  to  find  that  the  world  has  forgotten  him  and 
has  no  place  for  him.  If  he  is  wise  enough  to 
begin  again  at  the  bottom,  he  will  rise  rapidly  and 
soon  be  all  right;  but  how  few  know  how  to  do 
this!  The  isolating  of  our  education  from  the 
touch  of  huinan  interest  is  what  gives  rise  to  the 
frequent  idea  that  the  self-educated  man  is  stronger 
and  more  successful  than  the  college  man.  The 
fault  is  not  in  education,  but  in  the  manner  of  it. 


The  Public  School  Kindergartens  of  New  Orleans. 


EVELINE   A.    WALDO. 


The  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  movement  in 
New  Orleans  was,  until  the  past  few  years,  very 
slow  and  uncertain.  As  far  back  as  1S76,  Mr.  Wm. 
O.  Rogers,  who  was  then  city  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  had  determined  that  we  should  at 
lea.st  have  the  benefit  of  Kindergarten  methods  and 
materials,  and  when  the  Chestnut  Special  Primary 
was  opened  the  teachers  who  were  placed  in  charge 
were  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  Kindergarten  material  as  primary 
helps.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  Spring  of  1S86 
that  a  Kindergarten  Department  was  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chestnut  school.  In  April  of  that 
}-ear.  Miss  Stirling,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Prim- 
ary Helps  department,  having  resigned,  Miss  Pen- 
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elope  Andrews,  a  pupil  of  mine,  was  appointed 
Kindergartner,  and  the  work  was  reorganized  to 
make  room  for  her  department.  In  the  meantime 
on  Jan.  4,  1887,  a  Kindergarten  had  been  opened 
in  connection  with  the  St.  Ann's  Primary  School 
and  Miss  Marietta  White,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Connie 
Brewer,  ex-Secretary  of  Kindergarten  Department 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  was  put 
in  charge.  During  the  saine  year  Miss  Eddie  Bent- 
ley  another  pupil  of  mine  was  appointed  to  the 
Kindergarten  Department  of  McDonogh  No.  23, 
but  resigned  in  favor  of  Miss  White  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  St.  Ann's,  Miss  Bentley  going  into 
a  primary  Department.  We  have  now  thirteen 
Kindergartens  in  New  Orleans,  situated  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  child  of  Kindergarten  age  to  reach 
one  of  them.  As  new  schools  are  built  or  old  ones 
remodeled  or  enlarged,  more  Kindergartens  will 
be  added,  until  each  Public  school  has  its  own 
Kindergarten.  Up  to  April  of  last  year  the  state 
took  no  cognizance  of  this  most  important  factor  in 
education,  but  a  clause  was  then  introduced  into 
the  new  constitution  permitting  any  city  or  town 
which  desired  to  do  so  to  use  public  funds  for  its 
Kindergartens  and  to  admit  the  children  to  them 
at  four  years  old.  The  clause,  however,  failed  to 
specify  that  a  pro  rata  of  school  money  should  be 
set  aside  for  Kindergartens,  so  the  monetary  prob- 
lem still  remains  practically  unsolved.  From  1886, 
when  the  first  kindergarten  wasestablished  in  con- 
nection with  our  public  schools,  until  November, 
1896,  a  system  of  volunteer  assistants  reigned. 
These  assistants  were  appointed  by  any  direc- 
tor in  whose  district  they  were  needed  and 
were  trained  by  whomsoever  had  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  where  they  were  sent.  A  system  of 
yearly  examinations, open  to  all  candidates  who  ap- 
plied and  to  these  volunteer  assistants,  also  pre- 
vailed. In  the  spring  of  1896,  I  gathered  the  last 
three  of  the  volunteer  assistants  into  a  class  in  the 
Normal  School  Kindergarten  Department  and  at- 
tempted to  uniform  the  Kindergarten  Training 
work.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  School 
Board  abolished  the  system  of  \'oIunteer  Assistants 
and  unanimously  adopted  a  standard  of  training 
and  a  curriculum  for  the  same  which  I  had  sub- 
mitted, and  established  the  Kindergarten  Training 
Department  in  connection  with  our  city  Normal. 
This  course  requires  two  years  of  study.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  the  ability  to  sing  correctly 
and  to  play  simple  music.      In   Vocal   music  and 


drawing  we  have  a  full  two  years  course.  The 
Junior  Kindergarten  course  comprises:  kindergar- 
ten observation,  nature  study,  physiology,  psychol- 
ogy, school  management,  music,  drawing,  gifts, 
occupations,  games  and  stories.  The  senior  year 
comprises:  history  of  education,  advanced  gifcs  and 
occupations,  games,  stories,  child-study,  programs, 
education  of  man,  symbolic  education,  mother 
plays,  special  studies  in  Froebel's  philosophy, 
practical  music,  primary  observation,  and  kin- 
dergarten practice  in  Normal  practice  school. 
Critic  classes  are  held  every  day  for  those  doing 
practice  work.  The  practice  groups  are  divided  into 
director  and  assistants  and  every  detail  of  school 
work  carried  on  as  it  will  be  when  our  students  are 
sent  out  into  the  schools.  Each  young  lady  serves 
in  turn  as  director,  assistant  and  musician. 
The  work  is  done  upon  a  child-study  basis  and  the 
official  program  for  the  }'ear,  based  upon  nature 
work;  and  while  we  hope  in  the  years  to  come  to 
do  much  to  perfect  our  training  and  school  work, 
we  feel  that  in  having  made  a  uniform  list  of  mate- 
rials and  a  uniform  program,  for  all  the  Kindergar- 
tens of  the  public  schools,  we  have  made  a  great 
step  towards  a  better  standard  and  higher  work. 
In  the  use  of  both  material  and  program  each 
teacher  is  left  to  her  own  individuality,  it  is  true; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  working  together 
for  the  same  ends  and  using  the  same  materials,  we 
will  not  gain  strength  and  renewed  courage  to  car- 
ry on  the  good  fight  towards  making  the  kinder- 
gartens an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  the  South,  and  not  merely  a  form  of  phil- 
anthroph}'  or  charity. 


Exercises  in  spelling  should  be  as  far  as  possi- 
ble written.  The  aim  all  along  should  be  for  the 
pupil  to  be  able  to  spell  the  words  of  his  own  vo- 
cabulary. He  should  have  constant  practice  in 
familiar  words,  and  also  in  the  new  words  met  in 
any  of  his  lessons.  It  is  too  much,  of  course,  to 
expect  him  to  remember  the  correct  spelling  oi all 
the  words  of  his  constantly  increasing  vocabulary; 
but  he  may,  at  least,  be  spared  useless  drill  upon 
words  which  he  cannot  use  and  of  whose  meaning 
he  is  ignorant. — Report  Com.  of  Supervisors  of 
Schools,  Boston. 


Ignorance  is  fatal  to  prosperity.  We  might  as 
well  expect  to  live  in  a  swamp  and  have  health  as 
to  have  prosiperity  without  education. — Hon.  T.  J. 
Jarvis. 
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Tryon's   Palace. 


MISS  LEAH    D.    JONES,    NEW  BERN. 


In  the  city  of  New  Bern,  on  the  west  side  of 
George  street,  near  its  foot,  and  built  very  near  to 
the  ground,  stands  a  large  square  building  of  what, 
at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  stone,  but  on  closer  ap- 
proach proves  to  be  brick  cemented  over  and 
painted  to  represent  stone.  The  building  is  plain 
and  unpretentious,  and  would  hardly  excite  a 
stranger's  curiosity.  If,  however,  he  should  chance 
to  ask  his  hackman  a  question  about  it,  he  would 
most  probably  receive  the  answer:  "That  used  to 
be  the  palace  horse  stables,  but  Mr.  Jim  Duffy 
lives  there  now."  And  that  would  be  the  extent 
of  his  information.  The  house  is  of  interest,  though, 
for  it  was  the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall  of  the  most 
splendid  palace  of  its  day  in  the  new  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Draper  and  the  renowned 
Don  Francisco  Miranda,  it  was  superior  to  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  British  North  America  and  had 
no  equal  in  South  America.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  street  and  exactly  opposite  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  hall,  stood  its  exact  counterpart,  which 
was  used  for  the  secretary's  office  and  laundry. 
Covered  curved  colonades,  of  five  columns  each, 
connected  the  two  wings  with  the  main  building, 
or  palace  proper,  which  stood  exactly  across 
George  street.  This  building  contained,  besides 
the  Governor's  residence.  Legislative  halls  and 
public  rooms  for  government  use.  It  was  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  eighty  feet  front  and  fifty-nine 
feet  deep.     The  roof,  surrounded  by  parapet  walls 


with  a  balustrade,  was  made  flat  for  a 
promenade  and  had  an  aquarium  on  it. 
The  river  front  was  finished  in  the  style 
of  the  Mansion  House  in  London.  From 
the  ^Colonial  Records  we  find  that  the 
palace  was  first  spoken  of  in  1766.  The 
contract  was  made  and  the  work  begun 
in  1767,  and  it  was  finished  in  1770,  brick 
and  other  material  being  brought  from 
England.  The  contractor,  John  Hawks, 
was' a  Moor  from  Malta,  who  had  been 
educated  in  England.  His  sa.lary  was  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Ebenezer  Hazzard,  who  visited  the 
palace  in  1777,  writes  of  it  as  follows: 
"  Upon  entering  the  street  door,  you  enter 
a  hall  in  which  are  four  niches  for  stat- 
ues, all  nicely  wrought.  The  chimney 
breasts  for  the  council  chamber,  dining  hall 
and  drawing  room,  and  the  cornices  of  these 
rooms,  are  all  of  white  marble.  The  chimney 
breast  of  the  first  is  most  elaborate,  being  orna- 
mented by  two  Doric  columns  and  four  colums 
with  beautiful  entablature,  architrave  and  frieze." 
Over  the  inner  door  of  the  entrance  hall,  or 
ante  chamber,  was  a  tablet  with  an  inscription 
showing  that  the  palace  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper,  the  conqueror  of  Manilla;  also  the 
following  lines  by  Draper  himself,  who  was  at  the 
the  time  on  a  visit  to  Tryon: 

"Rege  pio,  felix,  diris  inimica  tyrannis, 
Virtuti  has  aedes  libera  dedit. 
Sint  domus  et  dominus  saeclis  exempla  futuris. 
Hie  artes,  Mores,  jura,  legesque  colant." 

Which  Judge  Martin  translates: 

"In  the  reign  of  a  monarch  whom  goodness  disclosed, 
A  free  happy  people,  to  dread  tyrants  opposed. 
Have  to  virtue  and  merit  erected  this  dome; 
May  the  owner  and  household  make  this  the  loved  home. 
Where  religion,  the  arts  and  the  laws  may  invite 
Future  ages  to  live  in  sweet  peace  and  delight." 

This  magnificent  building  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  si.x-acre  square.  On  the  south,  a  fair 
terrace  sloped  to  the  river.  On  the  north,  enclosed 
by  the  colonnades  and  wings,  was  a  handsome 
court,  from  which  George  street  (named  for  King 
George), a  splendid  carriage  drive, twenty  feet  wide, 
ran,  mainly  through  original  forests,  for  more  than  a 
mile  to  Cove  Point  ferry  on  the  Neuse.  From  this 
point  a  beautiful  driv€-way  wound  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Neuse,  crossed  to  the  Trent,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  making  a  circuit  of  three 
miles.  "Here  was  the  focus  of  royal  display  and 
illusive  fashionable  dissipation.  But  the  regal 
pomp  and  splendor  was  short  lived.  At  the  end 
of  six  years  came  the  Revolution  and  there  were  no 
more  royal  Governors,  and  in  1789,  just  19  years 
after  its  completion,  this  queen  building  of  the  New 
World,  now  much  out  of  repair,  was  used  only  as 
a  schoolhouse  and  for  storing.  The  principal  of 
the  school  lived  in  the  upper  part,  while  he  stored 
his  wood  and  hay  in  some  of  the  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor.  Here  in  1798,  a  negro  servant  search- 
ing for  hens'  nests  with  her  light-wood  torch,  set  fire 
to  the  hay,  and  all  the  building  except  the  west 
wing,  was  consumed.  This  wing  was  used  as  a 
stable  for  General  Washington's  horses  when  he 
visited  the  town  several  years  before  the  palace  was 
burned. 

The  indifference  of  North  Carolinians  and  New 
Bernians  to  the  destruction  of  the  palace,  and  their 
lack  of  pride  and  interest  in  its  history  is  probably 
due  to  fact  that,  notwithstanding  Sir  William  Dra- 
per's lines  to  the  contrary,  it  never  occupied  any 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Sure  it  is  that 
the  people  of  the  province  were  not  in  favor  of 
building  so  elegant  and  costly  a  home  for  their 
governor;  for  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  legislature  was  moved  to  pass  the  bills  neces- 
sary for  its  erection.  Policy,  perseverance  and 
covert  threats,  with  the  assistance  of  Lady  Tryon 
and  the  unusual  and  powerful  attractions  of  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Esther  Wake,  at  dinner  and  "  church  par- 
ty," finally  succeeded  in  securing  from  a  people 
scarcely  able  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The 
heavy  and  almost  intolerable  taxation  involved  in 
this,  caused  the  people  at  large  to  look  upon  the 
palace  rather  as  an  unjust  burden  than  as  a  monu- 
ment of  love  to  their  chief  executor.  Many  of  the 
political  leaders  of  that  day  claimed  that  all  the 
existing  evils  in  the  colony  were  caused  by  the 
appropriations  for  the  palace  and  its  maintenance; 
that  Tryon  was  merely  gratifying  his  vanity  in 
erecting  this  costly  monument  to  his  taste  and  in- 
fluence, at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  appropriating 
school  funds  and  other  moneys  to  change  the  plan 
of  a  province  house  to  that  of  a  palace  worthy  "a 
prince  of  the  blood." 


The  Higher  Education  of  Women. 


PRESIDENT  GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 


Any  town  in  North  Carolina  can  afford  as  good 
schools  as  it  wants  and  not  feel  the  burden. 


LFrom  State  Normal  Magazine.] 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men is  a  part  of  the  larger  movement  for  popular 
education,  emancipation,  and  elevation  that  has 
marked  the  nineteenth  century.  The  wonderful 
e.Ktension  during  this  century  of  man's  dominion 
over  nature,  the  discovery  of  new  forces  and  their 
utilization  in  all  departments  of  human  activity, 
especially  in  manufactures  and  transportation,  and 
the  resulting  enormous  increase  in  wealth,  have 
made  possible  in  progressive  countries  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  condition  of  mankind  beyond  the 
dreams  of  any  preceding  age.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  woman,  who  in  every  civilized  country  has 
always  been  the  chief  portion  of  the  population, 
needing  better  opportunity  and  better  preparation 
for  life.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  woman's  move- 
ment, reaching  down  to  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety and  affecting  even  the  life  of  the  race,  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  extravagance  of  thought 
and  utterance.  At  times  froth  and  scum  have  cov- 
ered it  over  so  completely  as  to  conceal  the  deep 
strong  current  flowing  far  beneath.  But  the  real 
movement,  going  forward  with  wonderful  sweep 
and  power,  has  already  declared  its  significance  and 
proved  beneficence.  The  real  woman's  movement 
has  been  not  for  woman  suffrage,  nor  for  the  legal 
emancipation  of  woman  from  "male  subjection," 
but  for  ivonian  s  better  education.  Its  significance 
is  that  it  aims  to  prepare  woman  by  adequate  train- 
ing to  accomplish  for  herself  and  for  society  what 
cannot  be  secured  through  legislation  nor  by  the 
aid  of  man.  It  recognizes  a  truth  which  should 
scarcely  need  to  be  stated,  to-wit:  that  women  as 
well  as  men  must  make  their  own  careers,  and  that 
they  need  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  men  the 
broadest  and  most  thorough  training  possible. 
The  beneficence  of  the  woman's  movement  is  al- 
ready manifest  by  its  arousing  the  interest  and  ac- 
tive support  of  men  and  women  everywhere  con- 
spicuous for  philanthropy  and  broad-mindedness. 
Its  advocates  are  no  longer  masculine-feminines 
and  feminine-masculines  but  manly  men  and  wo- 
manly women.  The  movement  is  now  directed  by 
the  very  best  type  of  American  and  English  moth- 
ers and  wives,  conspicuous  for  gentleness,  refine- 
ment, culture,  and  domestic  virtues,  as  well  as  for 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  grasp  of  the  great 
problems  of  life. 
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Until  the  present  century  scant  provision  existed 
for  the  education  of  women,  even  among  the  most 
civilized  and  refined  nations;  but  a  marked  and 
rapid  change  has  taken  place,  especially  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  Not  only  have  wo- 
men's colleges  been  established  with  large  equip- 
ment of  faculty  and  teaching  apparatus  ,^nd  with 
patronage  e.xceeding  the  expectations  of  their 
founders,  but  colleges  and  universities  established 
and  long  conducted  exclusively  for  men  have  been 
opened  to  women  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
In  England  the  University  of  London  is  open  as 
freely  to  women  as  to  men,  while  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  actually,  though  not 
nominally,  open  also  to  women,  for  whose  especial 
benefit  at  the  latter  have  been  established  two  en- 
dowed colleges,  and  at  the  former  three  endowed 
halls.  The  universities  of  the  following  countries 
are  open  to  women  and  men  on  terms  of  equality: 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy. 
In  the  United  States  the  establishment  throughout 
the  country  in  all  large  and  many  small  cities  of 
free  public  high  schools  open  alike  to  girls  and 
boys;  the  general  establishment  of  women's  nor- 
mal and  industrial  colleges;  the  endowment  of 
such  colleges  as  Vassar,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Wellesley;  the  opening  to  women  of  the  doors  of 
Cornell  University  and  of  nearly  every  college  and 
university  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  states 
and  the  partial  admission  of  women  to  Harvard 
and  Columbia  Universities,  in  imitation  or  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  all  indicate  the  real  need,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  power  of  the  woman's  movement 
during  the  present  century. 

Within  the  present  decade  women's  clubs  have 
been  organized  in  large  numbers  throughout  all 
sections  of  our  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  character  of  the  work  which  these  clubs  are 
undertaking.  One  scarely  observes  in  any  of  them 
agitation  for  woman's  political  rights,  and  rarely 
for  legal  rights.  The  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  Texas,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  after 
carefully  considering  the  whole  field  of  endeavor, 
unanimously  resolved  to  devote  its  energies  to  the 
establishment  of  F"ree  Public  Libraries  in  Texas; 
and  the  machinery  and  power  of  the  clubs  are  now 
working  in  this  direction.  The  first  president  of 
the  Federation  has  established  at  her  own  expense 
in  the  county  where  she  resides  sixteen  free  trav- 
eling libraries.  Another  member  of  the  executive 
committee  has  secured  a  building  site  for  a  public 


library  in  her  home  city,  and  many  others  by  per- 
sonal effort  and  philanthropy  are  pushing  forward 
this  movement.  The  Woman's  Lititeraty  Club  is  de- 
veloping into  the  Woman's  Department  Club,  with 
larger  aims  and  betterorganization  than  theliterary 
club.  Department  clubs  are  organized  into  conven- 
ient sections  for  work  along  various  lines.  Among 
the  lines  already  followed  may  be  mentioned  edu- 
cation, philanthropy,  social  economics,  home,  art 
and  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  Much  has 
been  done  and  more  will  be  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  public  schools  through  the  agency 
of  these  clubs.  Work  along  all  these  lines  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  most  conservative 
ideals  of  woman's  duties  in  life.  The  fitness  and 
usefulness  of  this  work  need  no  demonstration,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  that 
for  this  work  women  need  better  preparation  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  They  need  for  it  the 
best  training  furnished  in  our  best  colleges  and 
universities:  training  in  political  economy,  soci- 
ology, philosophy,  mathematics,  languages,  liter- 
ature, history,  and  the  sciences.  They  need  for  it 
all  the  fine  sentiment  of  their  sex,  sympathy, ,  love, 
compassion,  unselfishness,  but  properly  directed 
and  controlled  by  broad  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  life  and  nature.  The  old  education 
alone  will  not  fit  woman  for  these  additional  duties. 
She  must  have  training  as  broad  and  thorough  as 
man. 

From  its  very  foundation  the  doors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  has  been  open  to  women.  During 
the  fifteen  years  of  its  life  their  enrollment  has 
been  as  follows: 
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YEAR. 

-1SS4.. 
'85   ■ 

'86  . 
•87 
'88  . 
•89  . 
'90  . 
'91  . 
'92  . 
'93  ■ 
'94. 
'95  ■ 
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'97  • 
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56       

50       

38       

48  .... 

41       

49       

41       

56       

104       

77     

73     

114     

124     

137     

168 

1 1 76 
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O 


o 

4 


7 

S 

9 

17 

21 

78 

The  enrollment  at  the  present  time  of  150  is 
likely  by  the  close  of  the  session  to  be  the  largest 


(estimated) . 
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in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Of  those  now 
enrolled  85  are  freshmen,  32  sophomores,  13  juniors, 
10  seniors,  and  S  post-graduates;  19  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  30  for  Bachelor 
of  Science,  49  for  Bachelor  of  Literature,  8  for 
Master  of  Arts,  while  41  are  special  students  not 
candidates  for  degrees.  Of  the  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative force  in  the  university,  9  are  women, 
as  follows:  One  lady  assistant  in  the  faculty,  2 
instructors,  1  tutor,  4  fellows,  and  i  assistant  in  the 
library.  The  youngest  woman  student  is  16  years 
old,  the  oldest  36,  and  the  average  age  is  20  years 
and  6  months;  92  women  students  are  graduates  of 
high  schools,  28  of  colleges  or  universities,  31  have 
been  teachers  and  33  are  self-supporting;  36  per 
cent,  of  all  the  students  now  enrolled  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts  are  women. 
It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  a  real  demand 
exists  in  Te.xas  for  the  university  education  of 
women. 

But  the  problem  of  woman's  education  is  by  no 
means  settled.  We  have  abandoned  the  mediaeval 
idea  that  ignorance  is  good  for  woman,  and  have 
placed  her  beside  man  as  a  student  of  life  and  nature 
in  the  school,  the  academy,  the  college,  and  the 
university.  She  is  invited  to  share  with  man  on 
equal  terms  all  his  opportunities  for  education. 
While  the  general  principle  involved  in  this  depart- 
u  re  from  the  past  may  be  regarded  as  ah  eady  estab- 
lished and  accepted  by  the  world,  yet  the  working 
out  of  its  details  will  involve  time,  study,  experi- 
ence, and  especially  the  faithful,  patient,  and  intel- 
ligent correcting  of  errors  which  necessarily  attend 
so  great  and  radical  a  reform.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  system  of  education  originally  planned 
for  men  is  equally  valuable  for  women.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  mental  culture  is  the  same  for  each  se.x 
and  obtainable  in  the  same  ways.  There  are  many 
things,  however,  in  education  beside  mental  cult- 
ure. There  is  physical  culture,  which  now  among 
men  consumes,  and  properly,  too,  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  college  time,  interest,  energy,  and  enthusi- 
asm. There  is  also  character  culture  in  the  clash 
of  interests  and  desires  and  ambitions  through  the 
varied  activities  and  fraternities,  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  social  clubs,  class  organizations,  and 
the  like,  which  make  up  the  social-political  side  of 
student  life  in  our  large  universities,  and  which 
furnish  training  most  helpful  to  success  in  the  larger 
world.  There  is  also  the  technical  school  for  the 
manual  as  well  as  mental  training  of  mechanics, 
engineers,  architects,  and  the  like;  and  the  profes- 


sional school  with  its  special  training  for  the  sev- 
eral  professions.     In  short,  there  is   provided  for 
man  in  our  best  equipped  colleges  and  universities 
such  mental,  physical,  and  character  culture  as  will 
fit  him   generally  for  any  career   in    life,   and   also 
such  special  technical  culture  or  professional  train- 
ing as   is  demanded   in    trades,    occupations,  and 
professions  specially  adapted  to  men,  and,  as  a  rule, 
followed    only    by  men.     All    these    facilities    for 
education  are   now  thrown   open    to  women.     But 
are  they  all  useful  to  her.'  and   do  they  include  all 
facilities  that  may  be  useful  to  her.'     It  is  aimed  to 
give    woman   equal   opportunities    of  culture   with 
man;  but   equal   opportunities  are  not  necessarily 
identical    opportunities.     Equal  •  opportunities    are 
those  which  offer  to  each  sex  equal  training  of  their 
respective  powers  and  faculties,  affording  to  each 
equal   preparation  for  life.     This  principle  implies 
no  theoretical  limitation  of  woman's  culture  nor  of 
her  sphere  of  activity  in   life.     Woman,  as  well  as 
man,  needs  all  the  culture  she  can  profit  by  and  is 
entitled  to  do  anything  in  life  that  she  can  do  well. 
Until   recently  her   education  was    in    schools  and 
colleges  established  and   arranged   exclusively  for 
woman.     Now   she  is  received   into   schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  whose  systems  of  education 
were    established    and    arranged    exclusively    for 
men.     In  many  respects  the  change  has   operated 
most  beneficially.     Under  its  influence  schools  and 
colleges   for  women   have  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened their  systems  of  instruction  and   greatly  ele- 
vated their  standards  of  scholarship.     They  have, 
in  short,  sought   to  utilize  in   their  work  whatever 
seems   best   in  the  colleges   for   men.     Meanwhile 
colleges  and  universities  open  to  both  sexes  follow 
the  education  designed  primarily  for  men.    Women 
that  come  to  these   institutions  do  not  find  in  them 
all  the  educational  advantages  offered  in  colleges 
for  women,  even  though  they  find  many  advantages 
not   offered  in   such  colleges.     The   case   is  some- 
what as  if  colleges   for  women   should   open  their 
doors  to  men  without  change  or  modification  of  their 
curricula.     The  ideal  college  for  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  is  one  that  offers  to  both  se.xes  all  the 
educational  facilities  that  may  be  of  use  to  either — 
a  college,  in  short,  that  combines  in  itself  equip- 
ment and  instruction  offered   in  the  best  colleges 
for  men  and   the   best  colleges   for  women.     Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  not  to  offer  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  both  sexes. 

For  fifteen  years  women  have  been  received  into 
the  University  of  Te.xas  and   into  most  of  the  col- 
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leges  and  universities  of  the  western  states  upon 
the  same  requirements  as  men  for  admission  and 
graduation.  No  special  rules  have  been  made  for 
their  government,  nor  has  any  necessity  therefor 
ever  arisen.  The  records  of  the  University  of 
Texas  abundantly  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
women  students  to  pursue  all  lines  of  study  as  suc- 
cessfully as  men.  The  highest  general  average  of 
scholarship  in  this  university  last  year  was  reached 
by  a  woman,  and  high  honors  have  been  won  by 
them  annually  in  all  the  departments.  But  not- 
withstanding these  facts  the  women  students  in  the 
University  of  Texas  and  in  most  co-educational 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  enjoying  educa- 
tional opportunities,  as  a  rule,  on  equal  terms  with 
men.  They  suffer  serious  inequality  in  the  three 
important  items  of  expense,  health,  and  culture. 

I.  Expense. — For  a  woman  of  limited  means 
or  dependent  entirely  upon  herself,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  average  uni- 
versity than  for  a  man  similarly  situated.  The 
man  finds  on  the  university  campus  dormitory  build- 
ings erected  for  his  especial  benefit,  and  accom- 
modations for  board  at  very  reasonable  rates.  If 
he  seeks  cheaper  accommodation  he  can  obtain  it 
in  humbler  quarters  almost  at  cost.  If  too  poor 
even  for  this  expense,  he  may  obtain  board  and 
lodging  in  return  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  man- 
ual work  about  the  yard,  house,  or  stable  of  some 
private  family.  There  are  men  students  in  most 
universities  who  earn  money  enough  during  their 
course  to  pay  for  clothing  and  books  as  well  as 
board.  Such  opportunities  are  not  ordinarily  ac- 
cessible to  women  students,  nor  can  they  secure 
comfortable  living  at  the  same  money  cost  as  men. 
A  woman  without  property  must  earn  the  money 
to  pay  her  university  expenses,  and  after  entering 
the  university  must  usually  pay  for  the  same  ac- 
commodations fully  25  per  cent,  more  than  a  man. 
It  should  be  otherwise.  The  accommodations 
should  be  equal,  or  the  discrimination,  if  made  at 
all,  should  be  made  in  favor  of  woman;  for  she  has 
usually  less  property,  less  credit,  and  less  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  money  than  man;  her  opportunity 
to  reach  the  university  is  very  much  less  than  his, 
and  after  reaching  it  her  expense  is  far  greater. 
To  remedy  this  inequality,  at  least  in  part,  colleges 
and  universities  admitting  women  as  well  as  men 
should  provide  for  women  even  better  and  cheaper 
accommodations  than  are  provided  for  men.  The 
women's  buildings  should  be  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  best   hygienic   and   sanitary  principles, 


and  equipped  with  such  appliances  for  health  and 
physical  culture  as  are  found  in  the  best  colleges 
for  women.  Every  state  might  well  afford  to  con- 
struct and  furnish  such  buildings  and  appropriate 
them  to  the  education  of  its  girls  free  of  charge  for 
rooms  and  with  board  at  actual  cost,  thus  training 
for  its  service  as  teachers,  as  authors,  as  artists,  as 
intelligent  mothers  of  each  succeeding  generation, 
and  as  active  beneficent  forces  in  the  social,  moral, 
religious  industrial,  and  educational  life  of  their 
communities,  those  of  her  daughters  whom  nature 
endowing  with  intellect,  energy,  character,  and 
nobility  of  soul  has  intended  for  the  great  work  of 
uplifting  humanity. 

2.  Health. — The  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture in  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts,  has  ob- 
served a  marked  difference  between  the  physical 
condition  of  its  students  according  as  they  receive 
the  benefits  of  physical  culture.  Out  of  eighty- 
three  women  selected  for  observation,  20  received 
no  physical  training,  20  were  trained  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  43  received  athletic  culture  in  the 
open  air,  besides  training  in  the  gymnasium.  E.x- 
periments  were  made  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  training  with  reference  to  the 
following  points:  growth  of  chest,  capacity  of  lungs, 
strength  of  chest,  strength  of  back,  depth  of  chest, 
and  breadth  of  shoulders.  Those  that  had  athletic 
training  in  the  open  air  made  a  total  gain  in  all 
these  points  of  9  per  cent.  Those  that  had  only 
gymnastic  culture  gained  7  per  cent.,  while  those 
that  had  no  physical  culture  at  all  lost  35^  per 
cent.  There  was  thus  a  difference  of  izyi  per 
cent,  between  the  physical  condition  of  girls  who 
received  the  best  physical  culture  and  those  that 
received  none. 

The  question  of  health  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  all  university  students.  Indeed,  brain  and 
nerve  workers  everywhere,  especially  those  lead- 
ing sendentary  lives,  need  to  make  intelligent  pro- 
vision for  systematic  physical  e.xercise.  Young 
men  in  colleges  and  universities,  especially  the 
most  faithful  and  ambitious  workers,  often  weaken 
their  constitutions  and  thus  shorten  or  destroy 
their  careers  in  life  by  neglect  of  physical  culture. 
The  temptation  is  still  greater  for  young  women 
who  are  naturally  inclined  to  sedentary  and  indoor 
life,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  free  enjoyment  of  out- 
door sports,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  swimming, 
and  the  like.  They  need,  therefore,  more  than 
men,  provision  for  systematic  physical  training  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
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3.  Culture. — The  culture  offered  to  women 
in  universities  designed  originally  for  men  is  in 
many  respects  as  valuable  to   women  as  to  men. 

Trainingin  literature  and  language, in  mathemat- 
ics and  the  sciences,  in  history  and  philosophy,  is 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but  human,  serv- 
ing to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  mind  and  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  the  soul.  As  this  culture 
makes  man  a  better  father,  so  it  makes  woman  a 
better  mother,  and  each  a  better  citizen.  But  there 
is  other  culture  equally  as  valuable  to  woman  which 
is  not  provided  in  our  university.  It  is  the  culture 
that  is  especially  intended  to  fit  woman  for  such 
duties  as  must  be  performed  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, by  woman:  duties  connected  with  domestic 
and  social  life;  with  the  rearing  of  children  and 
their  education  both  at  home  and  at  school;  with 
the  alleviation  of  sickness  and  poverty;  elevation 
of  moral  and  aesthetic  standards,  with  the  exercise 
of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  all  living  things,  to 
servants,  animals,  plants,  and  flowers;  with  the 
rescuing  of  sons  from  vice  and  daughters  from  folly; 
in  short,  with  all  those  higher,  more  sacred,  and 
more  difficult  duties  that  enable  her  to  "carry  the 
torch  of  life  from  generation  to  generation,"  and 
walk  among  men  as  the  great  "high-priestess  of 
life  with  her  body  as  its  temple." 

The  new  education  with  its  broader  scope  and  its 
greater  thoroughness  will  possibly  open  for  women 
new  lines  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  this  possi- 
bility has  chiefly  attracted  public  attention.  But 
the  greater  merit  of  the  new  education  is  that  it 
prepares  woman  to  do  better  work  along  the  line 
that  she  has  followed  through  all  the  ages.  The 
experience  of  mankind,  working  with  unerring  in- 
stinct through  the  centuries,  has  evolved  woman  as 
its  best  instrument  for  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  the  home  and  of  all  domestic  virtues.  The  evo- 
lution of  humanity  began  with  the  first  mother  and 
of  civilization  with  the  first  home.  The  home  is 
the  unit  of  society,  and  the  home  is  what  woman 
makes  it.  The  noblest  elements  of  civilization — • 
justice,  mercy,  love,  self-sacrifice — are  due  not  to  the 
father  but  to  the  mother,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
these  virtues,  with  ever  increasing  applications  in 
all  the  myriad  lines  of  human  activity,  must  still  be 
due  to  woman.  As  in  the  beginning  she  was  the  cre- 
ator of  the  higher  and  better  life,  so  in  the  future 
she  must  still  be  its  chief  custodian  and  fosterer. 
To  fit  her  for  this  lofty  mission  she  needs  not  only 
intellectual  and  physical  and  moral  culture,  but  also 
iEsthetic  and  social  culture,  especially  in  all  things 


pertaining  to  the  home.  Her  fine  nature,  her  sym- 
pathy, her  sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  life,  nature,  and 
art,  her  social  talents  and  longings,  her  domestic 
instincts,  her  yearning  to  serve,  her  household 
handicraftness,  must  all  be  fostered,  developed  and 
improved  along  with  the  cultivation  of  her  mental 
and  physical  powers. 

The  plea  here  made  is  not  for  the  contraction 
but  for  the  enlargement  of  female  culture,  or  rather 
it  is  a  plea  against  contraction.  The  new  education 
of  woman  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  culture  that 
makes  for  the  development  of  womanliness.  The 
new  woman  will  hope  not  to  lose  any  of  the  wom- 
anly grace,  talents,  tastes,  instincts,  and  powers 
that  have  already  enabled  her  to  create  human 
homes  and  human  civilization;  but  rather  she  will 
hope  to  retain  and  increase  and  multiply  all  these 
forces,  and  to  apply  them  to  activities  extending 
beyond  the  home.  Strengthened  by  her  higher 
training  in  college  and  universities  she  will  apply 
herself  with  clearer  intelligence,  larger  wisdom, 
and  better  zeal  to  the  education  of  her  children, 
not  only  in  her  own  home  but  also  in  the  public 
school  and  in  the  general  life  of  the  community. 
She  will  be  a  reformer  because  she  is  a  mother, 
and  will  reform  more  wisely  and  more  zealously, 
and  even  more  sympathetically  because  of  her 
broader  culture  and  larger  knowledge.  She  will 
see  further  into  the  mysteries  of  life,  but  will  still 
see  as  a  woman,  as  the  mother  of  all  living,  of  all 
that  have  been  and  all  that  will  be.  Her  culture, 
therefore,  while  giving  her  manly  strength  and 
power  must  carefully  and  zealously  foster  and 
develop  those  womanly  qualities  and  powers  which 
are  the  chief  strength,  glory  and  majesty  of  her  sex. 


Perhaps  the  highest  characteristic  of  a  skilful 
teacher  is  the  power  to  observe  and  follow  the 
workings  of  the  individual  child's  mind  when  under 
instruction.  A  difficulty  is  met  b)'  the  child.  In 
the  teacher's  effort  to  have  him  overcome  it,  he  is 
the  skilful  tf^acher  who  can  follow  the  working  of 
the  child's  mind,  note  the  need  of  a  stimulus  here, 
mark  the  effect  of  a  hint  there,  and  thus  so  guide 
the  pupil  that  the  pupil  shall  come  out  of  the  strug- 
gle stronger  and  better. — George  Gi-iffith. 


The  interim  of  .  .  .  rest  before  meat  may  both 
with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and 
composing  their  travail'd  spirits  ivith  the  solemn 
and  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  or  learnt. — 

Joint  Milton. 
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ON  TO  MOREHEAD! 

SEA-BREEZES.  SURF-BATHING, 
SAILING  ON  SOUND  AND  SEA, 
TROLLING  FOR  BLUE-FISH  AND 
MACKEREL  REST  AND  RECRE- 
ATION. MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS. 
TALK  OVER  WORK  OF  THE 
YEAR.  

Abie  Discussions  of  the  Most  Im- 
portant Educational  Questions 
of  the  Day.  Programme  with 
Something  for  All.  Reduced 
Rates  on  Railroads  and  at  Ho= 
teis. 


PROGRAMME. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Session  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  As= 
sembly,  Morehead  City,  N.  C, 
June  13-18.  Attend  this  Meet- 
ing and  Gain  New  Life  Mental- 
ly, Physically,  Professionally. 


(Male 


Organization  for  1899. 

President  — W.     H.     Kagsdale 
Academy),  Greenville. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — W.  T.  Whit- 
sett  (Whitsett  Institute),  Whitsett. 

First  Vice-President — D.  Matt  Thomp- 
son (Graded  Schools),  Statesville. 

\'ice-Presidents — Edwin  Minis  (Trin- 
ity College),  Durhan) :  Eben  Alexander 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  Chapel 
Hil;  J.  Allen  Holt  (Oak  Ridge  Insti- 
tute), I  )ak  Ridge;  E.  B.  Lewis,  Kinston; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McDonald  (Graded  Schools), 
Winston;  Mrs.  M.  O.  Humphrey  (Grad- 
ed Schools),  Goldsboro;  Miss  Florence 
Stephenson  (Industrial  Home  School), 
Asheville;  Mrs.  Frances  Featherstone 
(Graded  Schools),  Asheville. 

Executive  Committee  — President  (ex- 
oiiicio),  W.  H.  Ragsdale  (Male  Acad- 
emy), Greenville ;  Vice-President  (ex- 
officio),  D.  Matt  Thompson  (Graded 
Schools),  Statesville;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer (ex-officio),  W.  T.  Whitsett  (Whit- 
sett Institute),  Whitsett;  R.  L.  Flowers 
(Trinity College),  Durham;  G.  A.  Grims- 
ley  (Graded  Schools),  Greensboro;  C.  H. 
Mebane  (State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction), 
Raleigh;  R.  L.  Madison  (Cullowhee 
High  School),  Painter;  N.  Y.  Gulley 
(Wake  Forest  College),  Wake  Forest; 
J.  V.  Joyner  (State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College),  Greensboro. 


Tuesday,  June  13TH. 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  13th,  the 
teachers  and  their  friends  will  leave  home 
for  Morehead  City.  The  various  rail- 
roads have  so  arranged  their  schedules 
that  persons  may  start  from  almost  any 
section  of  North  Carolina  and  reach 
Morehead  City  before  sunset.  Check 
your  baggage  through  to  Morehead  City. 
All  trains  make  close  connection  at 
Goldsboro. 

8:30  P.   .M. 

Devotional  Exercises — Conducted  by 
Rev.  A.  T.  Smoot,  Greensboro  Female 
College,  Greensboro 

Education  in  the  South  — President 
Daniel  A.  Long,  Antioch  College,  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio. 


Social  hour, 
friends. 


Reunion  of  teachers  and 


Vou  are  cordiallv  invited  to  attend. 


Wednesd.a-Y,  June  14TH,  9  .\.  m. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  in 
English  Literature.  Committee  (elected 
at  the  .Assembly  meeting,  1898) — Edwin 
Mims,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  ChaU- 
man:  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro;  B.  F. 
Sledd,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  For- 
est; T.  H.  Harrison,  Davidson  College, 
Davidson  ;  Thomas  Hume,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  J.  A.  Biv- 
ins,  Graded  Schools,  Charlotte ;  J.  D. 
Eggleston,  Graded  Schools,  Asheville; 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute,  Whit- 
sett. Report  by  chairman.  Prof.  Edwin 
Mims,  Trinity  College,  Durham. 

Discussions  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

General  discussion. 

11:30  .\.  M. 

Graded  Schools  in  North  Carolina — 
Supt.  J.  I.  Foust,  Graded  Schools,  Golds- 
boro; Supt.  .A.lexander  Graham,  Graded 
Schools,  Charlotte  ;  Supt.  John  Jay 
Blair,  Wilmington. 

General  discussion. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Annual  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Assembly— Principal  W.  H.  Ragsdale, 
Male  Academy,  Greenville. 

Reception  by  officers  and  committees 
of  the  Assembly. 

Thursd.ay,  June  15TH,  9  x.  .m. 

Appointment  of  special  committees. 


What  Teachers  may  do  to  make  School 
Laws  Successful  — Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh. 

General  discussion. 

10  A.  .M. 

The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the 
Academy  in  North  Carolina — Principal 
J.  C.  Horner,  Horner  Military  School, 
Oxford. 

General  discussion,  led  by  Principal  M. 
H.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak 
Ridge. 

1 1  A.  .M. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Community — 
Principal  Spencer  Chaplin,  Jr.,  Dukes; 
Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, Wake  Forest. 

General  discussion. 

10:40  A.  M. 

Stories  and  Legends ;  A  New  Idea — 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Wyche,  Greensboro. 

General  discussion. 

12:15  P.   M. 

Conference  hour.  All  members  in- 
vited to  participate. 

4  P.  M. 

Meeting  places  have  been  arranged  for 
this  hour  for  the  Association  of  County 
Supervisors,  Association  of  City  Superin- 
tendents, and  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Academies,  in  case  these  bodies  de- 
sire to  hold  a  meeting  apart  from  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 
8:30  P    M. 

Southern  Expansion — President  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 

Friday,  June  i6th,  9  a.  xi. 
Schoolroom  Suggestions — P  ri  n  c  i  p  a  1 
John  Duckelt,  Roberson  Institute,   Lum- 
berton. 

General  Discussion. 

9:40  A.  M. 
Recent  Advances  in  Science,  Wireless 
Telegraphy,    &c.    (with    experiments)  - 
Prof.  C.  W.    Edwards,    Trinity   College, 
Durham. 

General  Discussion. 

10:20  A.  M. 

The  Teacher  in  North  Carolina — Pres- 
ident Chas.  .D.  Mclver,  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 

General  Discussion. 

II  :20  A.  M. 

Business  Meeting.      Reports  of  Com- 
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mittees,  Election  of  Officers  of  the  As- 
sembly, &.C. 

I2;00   M. 
Conference  Hour.      All   members   in- 
vited to  join  in  these  general  discussions. 
8:30  P.  M. 
What    Should    the   College    do    for   a 
Young  Man? — President  J.   B.   Shearer, 
Davidson  College,  Davidson. 

Saturday,  June  17TH. 
Recreation.  This  day  will  be  given  to 
rest,  recreation,  sight-seeing,  sailing,  vis- 
its to  historical  spots  near  Beaufort  and 
Morehead  City,  short  trips  out  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  surf  and  sound  bathing 
fishing,  &c. 

8  ;3o  P.  M. 

Musical  and  Social  Entertainment  by 
the  Assembly. 

Closing  exercises  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Assembly. 

Sunday,  June  i8th,   ii  a.  m. 

Divine  service  in  Assembly  Hall.  Ser- 
mon by  some  prominent  Minister.  Name 
will  be  announced  later. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Religious  Exercises  in  Assembly  Hall. 
Sermon  by  some  prominent  Minister. 
Name  will  be  announced  later. 


Speakers  must  confine  themselves  to 
the  time  assigned  on  the  programme. 
All  addresses  and  papers  are  to  be  open 
for  general  discussion,  and  opportunity 
will  be  given  all  who  desire  to  be   heard. 

Many  matters  of  importance  will  come 
before  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the 
new  Public  School  Law,  the  development 
of  the  Graded  School  System,  regulation 
of  College  admissions,  proper  and  igi- 
proper  methods  of  soliciting  students,  the 
private  school  interests,  proper  sphere  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  fe- 
male education,  norma!  work  among 
teachers,  how  may  we  secure  better  re- 
sults in  our  public  schools,  in  a  word,  all 
matters  of  educational  interest  will  re- 
ceive the  fullest  attention  at  this  meet- 
ing. The  present  is  an  era  of  rapid 
change  and  development  among  the 
schools  of  this  state  and  of  the  entire 
south.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford 
to  miss  this  Assembly,  which  will  deal 
with  dozens  of  vital  educational  problems, 
make  legislative  recommendations,  &c. 

Other  attractive  features  now  being 
considered  will  be  announced  later. 


Railroad  and  Hotel  Rates. 

All  railroads  in  North  Carolina,  and 
from  convenient  points  in  adjoining 
states,  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  More- 
head  city  and  return  at  Uss  than  half 
fare;  this  is  the  lowest  rate  ever  offered 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
The  well-known  Atlantic  Hotel  will 
board  all  teachers  and  others  who  desire 
to  make  this  enjoyable  trip  for  one  dollar 
pet  day.  Accommodations  for  one  thou- 
sand in  the  Hotel.  Railroad  tickets  will 
be  on  sale  every  day  of  the  Assembly  be- 
ginning Thursday,  June  8th.  This  is  to 
to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  go 
earlier.  Most  of  the  teachers  and  their 
friends  will  go  Tuesday,  June  13th.  The 
tickets  will  be  good  to  return  any  time  be- 
fore July  25th.  Stop-over  privileges  will 
be  allowep  at  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  and 
University  Station  to  favor  those  who 
wish  to  attend  the  Summer  Schools  at 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Wake  For- 
est College,  &c. 

Membership  Tickets. 

Membership  tickets  are  issued  to  male  ' 
members  for  $2,  to  female  members  for 
$1.  These  coupons  can  be  had  at  most 
railroad  stations  where  you  get  tickets;  or 
you  can  secure  them  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City.  The 
Coupon  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
reduced  rates,  and  if  you  have  not  gotten 
it  sooner  you  should  secure  it  as  soon  as 
possible  after  your  arrival  at  the  Atlantic 
Hotel      The  Secretary  will  meet  all  trains. 

Teachers'  Bureau. 

This  is  a  new  feature.  It  registers  all 
teachers  who  desire  better  locations, 
change  of  position,  &c.  Records  are 
made  of  those  desiring  teachers  for  the 
coming  year.  Thus  teachers  are  placed 
in  communication  with  school  presidents, 
&c  ,  and  enabled  to  make  desirable 
changes.  This  is  free  to  all  Members. 
The  Bureau  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment during  the  Assembly  of  one  of  the 
state's  leading  educators  who  will  give 
his  time  to  this  feature.  You  are  invited 
to  use  this  bureau  for  your  benefit  and 
advancement.  You  can  register  at 
any  time  by  sending  your  name,  ad- 
dress, salary  expected,  work  desired, 
&c.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly; 
or  you  can  register  after  your  arrival  with 
the  manager  in  charge  of  the  Bureau. 
Let  us  help  you. 


Attractive  Features. 

Thousands  of  North  Carolinians  have  de- 
lightful memories  of  former  visits  to  More- 
City.  Hundreds  of  them  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  miss  this  opportunity.  Ev- 
erybody can  attend  at  small  expense. 
The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
is  the  great  professional  gathering  of  the 
year.  The  chief  and  only  meeting  of  the 
profession  as  one  great  united  body.  It 
is  the  best  means  of  promotion  in  the 
profession.  The  social  features  will  be 
many  and  varied.  Boating,  Surf  Bath- 
ing, Fishing,  sailing,  &c.,  here  are  not 
excelled  in  the  South.  The  Assembly 
officers  will  give  special  attention  to 
strangers  and  those  who  have  not  at- 
tended the  Assembly  before,  seeing  that 
they  are  introduced,  meet  the  leading 
educators,  have  opportunities  for  social 
enjoyment,  lic. 

Points  of  Interest. 
Morehead  City,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive watering  places  on  the  coast,  The 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Bogue  Sound,  Cape 
Lookout,  Fish  in  abundance,  Boating 
and  Bathing  not  excelled,  no  mosquitoes, 
Exceptionally  fine  Beach,  Delightful 
O/one-Iaden  salt  breezes  all  the  time. 
Every  pleasure  of  one  of  the  best  seaside 
resorts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


The  April  Magazines. 


CHARLES  L.  COON,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


"The  Child  Study  Monthly"  recently 
asked  25  representative  persons  this  ques- 
tion: "What  can  the  school  do  to  im- 
prove the  community  life  of  the  child?" 
The  first  phase  of  the  question  was  re- 
cently treated  in  that  periodical,  25  ans- 
wers being  given  as  to  what  was  most 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  child.  Some 
of  the  answers  are  worth  considering. 
Here  are  some  of  them;  "General  idle- 
ness; evil  influences  of  absence  from 
home  at  night ;  disrespect  of  parents ; 
lack  of  self-respect  and  of  honor;  lack  of 
habits  of  industry,  no  home  work;  non- 
attendance  at  school ;  want  of  home-like 
homes ;  indifference  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents; too  frequent  changes  of  teachers; 
lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers ;  too  early  self-support  and  support  of 
others ;  false  views  of  parents  as  to  the 
true  value  of  child-culture  ;  city  life  and 
its  artificial  environment ;  lack  of  attrac- 
tion in  home  ;  teachers  regard  their  work 
as  a  temporary  job." 

On  the  phase  of  the  question,  how  re- 
forms may  be  inaugurated,  the  following 
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suggestions  are  noteworthy:  "Mothers'; 
clubs;  home  and  school  reading  circles; 
raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  i 
community;  child-study  and  child-Cul- , 
ture ;  more  attractive  school-rooms,  build-  j 
ings,  and  grounds;  the  establishment  of 
school  libraries." 


The  April  number  of  "Education" 
contains  an  article  on  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  school  exhibitions  by  H.  K. 
Wolfe.  The  article  may  be  useful  just 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the 
so-called  "commencements."  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Wolfe  says:  "The 
stimulating  effects  of  the  exhibition  of 
pupils  and  their  work  in  the  form  of  reci- 
tals, debates,  oratorical  contests,  and  ex- 
hibits of  school  work,  are  often  accom- 
panied by  depressing  moral  features.  The 
line  between  plagiarism  and  originality  is 
faint  and  crooked.  The  relative  values 
of  accomplishments  are  sometimes  mis- 
apprehended." 

The  writer  gives  many  examples  to 
show  the  moral  laxity  which  often  ob- 
tains in  the  preparation  of  work  to  be  dis- 
played and  insists  that  the  effect  of  such 
can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  pupils. 
The  point  which  this  article  would  em- 
phasize for  us  is  whether  the  ordinary 
school  commencement  is  not  a  moral 
nuisance.  If  plagiarism  rules,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  correct  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  commencement.  Mr. 
Wolfe  says  nothing  about  commencement 
"oratory;"  it  may  be  well  to  let  that  go 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  show. 


the  poorer  classes  all  voted  for  it  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  derive  educational 
benefits  from  such  a  law  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  some  people  will  still  insist  on  say- 
ing that  North  Carolina  people  are  too 
poor  to  pay  any  more  tax?  It  seems 
that  the  most  primitive  section  of  Arkan- 
sas, lOo  years  behind  some  other  sections, 
has  concluded  they  were  too  poor  to  do 
without  such  a  tax  !  It  does  seem  high 
time  the  rural  districts  of  this  state  real- 
ize their  true  interests.  That  Arkansas 
township  forever  gives  the  lie  to  such  an- 
ti-local tax  arguments  as  these:  "Too 
poor  to  pay  more  tax.  Got  enough 
school  already;  children  can't  go  any 
longer  than  three  months  to  public 
school." 

Teachers  of  United  States  history  who 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  now  spoken  of  so  often 
by  anti-expansionists,  will  do  themselves 
and  their  pupils  some  service  by  reading 
Bushrod  Washington's  article  on  "Was 
Washington  the  Author  of  his  Farewell 
Address"  in  the  April  Forum.  Mr. 
Washington  shows  what  part  Hamilton 
and  Me.dison  had  in  the  preparation  of 
that  memorable  document.  Those  who 
have  accepted  the  Address  as  the  work  of 
President  Washington  alone  will  read 
Mr.  Bushrod  Washington's  article  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to   discovery. 


The  Outlook  is  printing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  one  of  its  editorial  writers,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Spahr,  on  "Ameiica's  Work- 
ing People."  The  April  magazine  num- 
ber of  that  contains  a  very  entertaining 
write-up  of  a  primitive  community  in 
Arkansas,  whose  description  reminds  one 
very  much  of  many  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  much  to  think  about  in 
all  that  Mr.  Spahr  writes.  Teachers  can 
not  afford  not  to  read  this  series  of  articles 
which  deal  with  phases  of  the  social  ques- 
tion which  teachers,  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple, needs  must  study.  Though  Mr. 
Spahr  says  that  he  is  describing  in  this 
last  articles,  a  primitive  American  com- 
munity, a  community  loo  years  behind 
other  parts  of  the  country,  he  mentions 
incidentally  a  recent  local-tax  election  in 
the  backwoods  of  Arkansas.  He  says 
the   local   tax   levy  carried  there  because 


From  the  Outlook  it  is  learned  that  the 
last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
New  York  shows  a  great  increase  in  the 
interest  taken  by  the  schools  of  that  state 
in  1  he  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  More  than 
9,000  districts  observed  the  day  in  1S9S, 
when  more  than  18,000  trees  were 
planted.  Naturally  enough  this  has  led 
to  increased  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
the  school  houses  and  school  grounds, 
while  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
nature  study.  In  many  of  the  schools, 
what  are  called  Junior  Naturalists' 
Leagues  have  been  organized  under  the 
lead  of  the  college  of  Agriculture  of  Cor- 
nell University.  The  result  has  been 
that,  during  the  year,  the  college  has 
answered  16,000  letters  from  children  who 
have  asked  about  the  making  of  gardens 
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and  has  been  in  communication  with  20,- 
000  teachers  of  the  state  relative  to  na- 
ture study  in  their  own  schools. 

If  the  people  could  only  be  induced  to 
place  the  State  Colleges  of  North  Caro- 
lina beyond  the  point  of  merely  living, 
they  could  do  such  work  for  our  public 
schcols  as  Cornell  is  doing  in  New 
York.  But  as  long  as  they  have  to 
go  to  Legislature  every  two  years  and 
gee  down  on  their  knees  and  ask  for  liv- 
ing expenses  only,  in  fear  of  being  given 
a  stone  instead  of  any  bread  at  all,  there 
is  not  much  hope  that  their  equipment 
will  enable  them  to  embark  in  new  fields 
of  instruction.  What  a  great  thing  it 
would  be  for  the  state  colleges  as  well  as 
the  public  schools,  if  the  public  schools 
could  be  visited  and  helped  each  year  by 
specialists  from  those  schools!  But  this  can 
never  be  done  so  long  as  we  treat  the  state 
schools  as  step-children  and  qua;  rel 
among  ourselves  about  which  has  the 
right  to  do  such  work,  the  state  or  the 
denominational  schools.  In  the  day  of 
judgment  (when  the  state  awakens  to  a 
moderately  htalthy  educational  consci- 
ousness),    it  will   be   interesting  for  the 

instorTland 

About  ninety  per  cent,  of  lecturers  and 
entertainers  that  go  before  the  public  are 
for  adults  entirely. 

THE  CHILD  IS  FORQOTTEN. 

Believing  that  our  children  have  been 
sadly  neglected  in  this  particular,  I  am 
undertaking  a  special  work  for  them.  I 
propose  to  tell  them 

Stories  from  the  Great  Story  Writers 

The  stories  I  use  are  both  Classic 
AND  Literary,  and  from  the  following 
sources : 
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N.C. 
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(6) 


FAIRY  STORIES. 

STORIES  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

STORIES  OF  THE  EAST— from 
ibie. 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS. 
Uncle  Remus. 

LONGFELLOW. 
Hiawatha — 12  Stories, 
Tales  from  the  Wayside  Inn, 
Evangeline,  and  others. 

TENNYSON. 
Kin^   Arthur  and   His  Round 
Table. 

Open  to  Kng'ag;eiiieiits  with 
Schools. 

Special   Arrangements    for  those 
making  efforts  to  secure  a  Library. 
Send  for  circular  of  particulars. 

R.  T.  WYCHE, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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antiquarian  and  the  historian  to  gather 
data  relative  to  one  of  the  most  foolish 
quarrels  in  all  history,  viz.,  the  quarrel 
that  has  been  going  on  in  North  Caro- 
lina since  the  days  of  Governor  Manley 
as  to  whether  a  state  college  should  be 
permitted  to  live  or  not.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  a  fearful  thing  it  is,  in  a  state 
with  33  illiterates  out  of  every  100  people 
more  than  ten  years  old,  to  attempt  to 
curtail  the  efforts  of  the  state  to  better 
such  conditions ! 


Miss  Anna  Ticknor.  of  Boston,   in   her 
life  time  established  a  library  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  who  can  not  give  as  much 
time  as  they  would  like  to  acquiring  an 
education.     The  purpose  is  "to  supply  a 
need  in  the  homes  remote  from  libraries, 
and  where  a  large  personal  library  is  not 
possible,  with  books  on  any  line  of  read- 
ing or  study,  at  small  cost,  and   to   pro- 
vide   as    much    direction   in   the  line    of 
study  followed  as   the  student  desires." 
Its  lists  of  books  on  botany  ar  d  bird  study 
ought  to  be  especially  valuable  to  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  who   are   desir- 
ous of  improving   their  teaching  ability 
and  injecting  a  bit  of  nature  work  into  the 
usually  endless  round  of  prescribed  stud- 
ies.    The  list  on  botany  includes   books 
on  the  following  subjects:     '"  Guides  for 
Beginners,    Helps   for   Young   Children, 
Elementary  Text  Books,  Advanced  Text 
Books,  General  Treatises,  General  Popu- 
lar  Botany,     Cryptogams,    Mosses    and 
Liverworts,   Lichens,   and   Algae."      On 
bird  study,  books  on   the   following  sub- 
jects  are   named:      "Books  of  General 
Description,  Structure  and  Life  of  Birds, 
and   Books    for    Young   People."      The 
books  mentioned  in   these  lists  are    de- 
signed to  help   masters  and   teachers  to 
guide  young  children.     The  lists  give  the 
names   of  the  authois,   publishers,   and 
prices  of  most  of  the  books.     There  is  no 
charge.     The  address  is  the  Anna  Tick- 
nor    Library,     Trinity     Court,     Boston, 
Mass. 

In  a  recent  articles  on  "The  Hygiene 
of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools," 
Pi  of  G.  W.  Fitz,  of  Harvard,  lays  down 
the  following  principles  as  necessary  to 
the  production  of  healthful  conditions  for 
the  child  in  the  elementary  schools: 

1.  "  The  mental  effort  of  which  the 
child  is  capable  is  primarily  connected 
with  physical  activity  and  with  sense-per- 
ceptions. 

2.  "  The  physical  activity  most  needed 


for  developing  childhood  is  best  found  in 
plays  and  games,  in  the  various  occupa- 
tion imitations  of  childhood,  in  gymnas- 
tic games  and  in  the  progressively  diffi- 
cult demands  of  gymnastics  and  of  well- 
directed  manual  training.  These  present 
mental  as  well  as  physical  problems  fully 
adapted  to  the  child's  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  insure  adequate  physical 
growth. 

3.  "  The  conditions  favorable  to  the 
mental  development  of  a  child  seven 
years  of  age  are  not  found  in  arithmeti- 
cal processes,  but  in  concrete  number  re- 
relations:  not  in  the  science  of  language, 
but  in  its  use  ;  not  in  the  use  of  symbols, 
as  in  reading,  nor  in  the  efforts  at  fine 
motor  co-ordinations,  as  in  writing  with 
pen  and  pencil,  but  in  drawing  and  pic- 
ture-writing on  the  blackboard,   in  gym- 


nastics and  manual  training,  and  the  fas- 
cinating study  of  plants  and  animals. 

4.  "  The  wholesome  development  of 
of  the  child's  nervous  system  depends 
upon  maintaining  his  interest  in  school 
work,  fostering  and  directing  his  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  satisfying  his  love  for  ac- 
tivity. Suggestion  and  substitution  must 
take  the  place  of  prohibition  and  repres- 
sion. The  truest  discipline  is  the  self- 
control  of  interest. 

5.  "The  teacher  must  not  be  misled 
into  demanding  logical  sequence  or  con- 
tinuity from  the  child.  Superficiality  is 
both  the  safe-guard  and  the  stimulus  of 
childhood. 

6.  "The  child's  increase  of  mental 
power  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  mental 
effort  he  is  forced  to  make,  but  is  mainly 
determined  by  natural   physical   growth. 

7.  "The  teacher  should  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  forcing  her  pupils  through 
a  measured  amount  of  work,  and  her  sue- 


TEACHERS! 


If  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  25  years  my- 
self, I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfaction. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville,   N.  C. 


Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.   C. 

Secures  positions  for  teachers. 

Deals  in  school  furniture  and  supplies. 

Eight  years  ot  successful  operation. 

Has  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State  and  in  every  department  of  school 
work. 

New  twenty-six  page  brochure  free  to 
teachers  and  school  officers.  Write  for 
it  and  learn  full  particulars. 


Educational  Evolution. 

Are  you  Interested  in  the  Proper  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  Rising  Generation  ? 


John»4on-s  Readers  are  based  on  the  right 
principles.  A  carefully  graded  series  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  ablest  and 
best  teachers  in  the  country.  Beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  substantially  bound,  meeting  in 
every  respect  the  requirements  of  a  flrst-class 
series  of  readers. 

Lee's  Series  of  Histories  make  the  study  of 
history  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
in  the  school-room,  the  nly  histories  that  fully 
and  fairly  present  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  whole  country,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
san Pendleton  Lee.  of  Lexington,  Va. 

Sniithdeal's  Mlant-Writin^  Books  are  prepared 
by  a  man  who  has  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  life  to  the  teachingof  writing  These  books 
from  every  standpoint  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  hour;  high  in  quality— low  in 
price. 

The  Thomas  M'ritten  Spelliiiff  Blanks  possess 
the  highest  elements  of  success,  and  greatly 
aid  in  enabling  pupils  to  learn  to  spell  correct- 


ly.   They    are  a  verj' 
every  school-room. 


important  adjunct   to 


Houtheru  Literature.  Little  Lessons  in  Plant 
Life,  Manual  of  Bihie  .Morality.  Johnson's  Physi- 
cal CuUiire,  Williamson's  Lives  of  Lee,  Jacksun, 
and  WaKhin^ton,  and  other  text-books  along 
this  line,  form  an  admirable  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
that  have  pro^-ed  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  GriiDimArs  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
These  books  are  wonderful  in  strong,  teacha- 
bla  points  and  striking  features  that  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  pupil. 

CttPP's  Arithmetics  are  the  most  carefully 
graded  series  published.  They  possess  the 
happy  combination  of  features  that  will  insure 
their  general  use  as  the  standard  arithmetics 
of  the  rising  generation. 


PARENTS  especially  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  children 
studying  these  books.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove  interesting  to  the  pa- 
rents, thus  bringing  them  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  work  done 
in  the  school-room. 

Many  other  new  and  valuable  text-books  in  course  of  preparation,  A  postal 
card  will  give  you  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  text-book  question.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 
901=903=905  East  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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cess  should  be  determined  by  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  children,  their  wide- 
awake interest  in  work,  and  their  power 
of  coherent  description." 

Every  one  of  these  seven  principles 
would  make  a  subject  for  a  sermon.  The 
master  minds  in  the  teaching  profession 
have  recognized  their  truthfulness  since 
the  days  of  Froebel.  Slavish  obedience 
to  tradition  and  to  formalism  often  times 
obscures  them  among  us.  But  there  is 
hope  that  some  teachers  will  have  the 
manhood  to  act  on  them.  The  mere 
reading  of  them  must  convince  any  one 
that  they  are  true.  Why  not,  then,  ap- 
ply them? 


Books. 

The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  ilEAXixG  of  Education,  .^xd  oth- 
er Ess.ws  AND  Addresses.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

This  is  a  volume  of  essays  and  ad- 
dresses by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  in  America.  Dr.  Butler  is 
second,  that  this  human  interest  can  and 
should   be  studied   in  a   scientific  spirit 


known  personally  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  and  by  name  at  least  to  to  every 
teacher  who  makes  any  effort  to  keep 
himself  or  herself  informed  as  to  the 
best  current  thought  on  educational 
questions.  The  essays  and  addresses 
here  presented  have  all  been  printed 
before  in  the  magazines,  school  journals 
and  proceedings  of  educational  associa- 
tions; but  all  who  have  read  them  in 
this  disconnected  way  will  be  pleased  to 
liave  them  in  convenient  book  form. 

The  seven  chapters  discuss:  The 
Meaning  of  Education,  What  Knowl- 
edge is  Most  Worth?  Is  There  a  New 
Education?  Democracy  and  Education, 
The  American  College  and  the  Ameri- 
can University,  The  Function  of  the 
Secondary  School,  The  Reform  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  belief  that  controls  them  all  is 
threefold:  first,  that  education,  in  the 
broad  sense,  *  *  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  human  interests,  since  it  deals 
with  the  preservation  of  the  culture  and 
efficiency  that  we  have  inherited  and 
with  their  extension  and  development: 
bv  a  scientific  method;  and,  third,  that 


in  a  democracy,  at  least,  an  education 
is  a  failure  that  does  not  relate  itself  to 
the  duties  and  opportunities  of  citizen- 
ship." 

The  term  education  is  defined  as  mean- 
ing "a  gradual  adjustment  to  the  spirit- 
ual possessions  of  the  race."  This  in- 
heritance is  five-fold,  and  every  child  is 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  parts  of  it. 
It  is  his  right  and  the  duty  of  society. 
If  this  right  is  denied,  if  society  fails  in 
this  fundamental  duty,  the  child  can 
not  become  a  truly  educated  or  a  culti- 
vated man.  Every  child  "  is  entitled  to 
his  scientific  inheritance,  to  his  literary 
inheritance,  to  his  aesthetic  inheritance, 
to  his  institutional  inheritance,  and  to 
his  religious  inheritance."  Whatever 
of  truth  of  nature  may  have  been  dis- 
covered; whatever  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  aspiration  has  been  enshrined 
in  the  great  literature  of  the  race;  what- 
ever of  taste — of  feeling  for  the  beauti- 
ful, the  picturesque,  and  the  sublime, 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music  or  any  other  art — may  differenti- 
ate the  cultured  people  of  to-day  from 
their  savage  ancestry :  whatever  of  social 
institutions  men  have  slowly  and  pain- 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BARNES'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP 


THE  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 


,,     Eight  Books,  per  doz.  S  .75 
Two-sheet  charts,  1.00 

Four-sheet  charts,  1.50 


The  simplest  and  most 
natural  method  of  devel- 
oping the  three  essentials 
of  good  penmanship,  legi- 
bility, rapidity  and  beau- 
ty.    Drawings. 


BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 


Eight  Books 
Five  Books 


Furnished  in  eight  books, 
one  for  each  year,  or  in 
five  books  for  ungraded 
schools.  Remarkable  pre- 
sentation of  the  best  and 
most  interesting  English 
literature. 
Notable  illustrations. 


Elementary  •:?  .60 
Advanced        1.25 


The  Earth  as  the  Home  of 
Man."  The  novel  plan  of 
treatment  makes  the  study 
very  interesting  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The 
only  school  geograpby  hav- 
ing corresponding  maps 
drawn  on  the  same  scale 
and  showing  correctly  the 
relative  size  of  countries. 
Relief  maps.  Supplemen- 
tary exercises  with  labora- 
tory work,  references  for 
collateral  reading,  etc. 
Many  other  new  features. 


LNE\V|YORK 


For  circulars  and  special  information  regarding  these  and  our  many  other 
superior  texts,  please  write  to 


AMERia^w  mm%M 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORE.    /< 
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fully  built  up,  through  much  thought, 
and  labor  and  turmoil,  making  life  more 
secure  and  the  rewards  of  honest  labor 
more  certain;  whatever  of  religious 
truth  has  been  gradually  revealed  to 
man,  enabling  liim  to  understand  some- 
thing or  his  relation  to  God  and  man, 
and  of  his  destiny — whatever  the  .  race 
has  gained  in  any  and  all  of  these  direc- 
tions is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  all 
and  should  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all.  The  society  of  this  genera- 
tion has  failed  in  its  'highest  duty  if  it 
fails  to  prepare  all  the  children  of  the 
next  generation  to  enter  upon  and  take 
possession  of  this  heritage. 

Every  legislator  and  representative  of 
the  people  should  read  again  and  again 
the  chapter  on  Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion. "  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that 
the  greatest  educational  need  of  our 
time,  in  higher  and  lower  schools  alike, 
is  a  fuller  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  what  human  institutions 
really  mean  and  what  tremendous  moral 
issues  and  principles  they  involve.  The 
ethics  of  individual  life  must  be  traced 
to  its  roots  in  the  ethics  of  the  social 
whole.  *  *  That  democracy  alone 
will  be  triumphant  which  has  both  in- 
telligence and  character.  To  develop 
them  among  the  whole  people  is  the 
task  of  education  in  a  democracy." 

Perhaps  the  chapter  of  this  book  of 
most  interest  to  school  officers  and  sup- 
erintendents in  our  cities  and  to  teach- 
ers in  the  high  schools  and  academies  is 
that  on  the  Function  of  the  Secondary 
School.  It  shows  by  a  comparison  with 
the  schools  of  Europe  and  by  careful 
demonstration  that  our  secondary 
schools  do  not  begin  to  accomplish  all 
they  might  and  should  accomplish. 
The  average  boy  of  sixteen  who  has  at- 
tended school  regularly  is  at  least  two 
years  behind  the  average  boy  of  the 
same  age  in  the  schools  of  Germany  or 
France.  The  hoy  of  more  than  usual 
native  ability  is  only  at  a  greater  disad- 
vantage. This  is  due  partly  to  the 
character  of  the  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  partly  to  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  our  entire  school  system,  but 
chiefly  to  the  lack  of  professional  train- 
ing and  skill  on  tho  part  of  the  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  themselves. 

Every  teacher  should  own  a  copy  of 
this  book. 


Lincoln's  speeches,  addresses  and  let- 1 
ters,  in  many  instances  the  whole  speech, 
address  or  letter  being  given,  in  others 
large  extracts.  These  are  interspersed 
with  brief  sketches  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter, poems  and.  eulogies.  Any  one  1 
who  picks  it  up  and  begins  reading  at 
the  tirst  of  the  book  will  most  probably 
find  liimself,  as  did  the  writer,  unable 
to  put  it  aside  until  it  has  been  finished. 
It  will  be  difficult  anywhere  else  in  so 
small  a  compass  to  gain  so  complete  an 
insight  into  the  character  of  Lincoln 
and  the  history  of  the  times  as  in  this 
book.  It  will  be  especially  valuable  to 
teachers  who  have  classes  in  United 
States  history  studying  the  period  of 
Secession  and  the  Civil  War. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Manual  of  Bible  Morality:  a  Text- 
book Fou  Elementary  and  Acad- 
emic Schools  and  for  the  Help  of 
Parents  Training  their  Children 
AT  Home. 

This  a  notable  attempt  to  construct  a 
text-book  of  morals,  based  on  the  Ten 


Commandments.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  in  each  of  which  the 
same  matter  is  treated.  Tlie  treatment  in 
the  tirst  part  is  for  children  in  the  lower 
grades:  that  in  the  second  part,  for  chil- 
dren in  the  intermediate  and  higher 
grades.  In  each  part,  after  a  brief  pref- 
ace and  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  "morality,"  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  discussed  one  by  one  and  illustra- 
tions of  their  meaning  and  application 
given.  No  one  will  dispute  the  value  of 
this  firm  basis  of  character  teaching,  so 
long  used  in  one  way  or  another  by  all 
Christian  people  in  training  their  chil- 
dren; but  few  people  acquainted  with 
the  facts  will  agree  with  the  author  in 
his  statement  that  "we  may  set  it  down, 
therefore,  as  a  fact,  that  moral  instruc- 
tion in  our  common  schools  amounts  to 
nothing."  On  the  contrary,  to  the  credit 
of  the  common  schools,  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  the  moral  instruction  and 
training  in  many  of  the  common  schools 
is  of  a  very  high  character — frequently 
the  liighest  and  most  effective  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  community. 
But  tlie  spirit  of  the  book  is  good. 


I 


A.  &  M.  COLLEGE 


McCLENDON'S 


SUMMER  SCHOOL.  Teachers'  Agency, 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C.  CD  J 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C 

The  third  annual  se?sicin  of  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege Su  mer  Normal  will  hettin  July  19th,  189K, 
and  continue  three  weeks  Prominent  and  ex- 
perienced instruetoi-s  have  been  engajred.  The 
high  standard  and  efficient  service  of  the  past 
two  sessions  will  be  maintained.  Total  ex- 
penses for  the  terra,  %V).  For  other  informa- 
tloQ  address 

PRESIDENT  DrOLEY. 

Greensboro,  N".  C. 


OF  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

Serves  teachers  profitably  in  obtaining  desira- 
ble positions,  and  aids  school  boards  and  school 
officials  in  securing  suitable  teachers.  Those 
who  desire  the  services  of  an  agency  that 
works  faithfully  for  its  members  and  patrons 
should  addi  e^s 

PEKKINS  A'cCLENDON, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 

The  Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
use  in  schools.    Isaac  Thomas.    Cloth; 
270  pages.     Price,  65  cents. 
Four-fifths  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 


CALCIUM  KING. 


Best  Bicycle  Lamp  Made. 
Burns  Acetylene  Gas.  A 
Lamp  that  Excels. 

WHY  ?     BECAUSE  — 

It  is  safe,  clean,  strong.  Best 
designed  and  handsomest 
lamp.  -Gives  greatest  light. 
Will  not  blow  or  jar  out.  No 
oil,  wick  or  smoke.  Patent 
Inirner  cleaner.  Parts  easily 
removed  and  replaced.  A 
simple  and  strong  Bracket. 
Adjustable  for  steering  head 
or  iront  fork.     Price,  $3.50. 

Distributing  Agents  for  the 
South, 

Bomullj  I  Jefferj  Mfg,  Co,, 

ISS.VST  14th  St.  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
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E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lessoss  ok  the  Human  Body;  a  Study 
OF  ITS  Structure  and  Needs  Corre- 
lated WITH  Nature  Study.  Mrs. 
Ella  B.  Halleck.  Cloth:  1!»4  pages. 
Price,  7-5  cents. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  relate  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  to  the  nature  work,  or  elemen- 
tary science,  of  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate gra<les.  At  every  point  the 
human  body,  its  parts  and  their  func- 
tions are  compared  with  those  of  other 
animals  and  with  tlie  organs  of  plants. 
The  questions  of  air,  food  and  water  and 
their  uses  receive  full  treatment.  At 
every  point  the  directions  given  in  the 
text  call  for  careful  and  thoughtful  ob- 
servations, and  the  many  comparisons 
to  be  worked  out  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
child  a  broader  conception  of  the  unity 
of  nature.  There  are  numerous  draw- 
ings to  aid  in  the  comparative  studies. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 

Aus  Deutschen  Meisterwerken; 
Niebelungen,  Parcival,  Gudrun,  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde,  erziilt  von  Sigmon  M. 
Stem. 

The  stories  of  Parciral,  GmJnw,  jie 
XieU'luiigeii,  and  Trixlco}  mid  hMi\  told 
in  easy  German,  with  an  introduction 
and  a  vocabulary.  These  great  stor- 
ies are  told  here  in  an  attractive  style 
and  easy  German,  which  should  be  read 
readily  by  those  who  have  had  a  year 
of  good,  careful  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage. Of  the  merit  of  the  stories  them- 
selves, no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
German  literature  needs  to  be  told.  The  1 
reading  of  the  stories  as  told  here 
should  lead  the  pupils  to  the  reading  of 
the  great  poems  themselves. 

WAKE  FOREST 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

JUNE  20-JULY    14. 

Instruction  by  teachers  from  Colleges, 
Academies  and   Graded   Schools.     Lec- 
tures  by  prominent  men.     Free  to  all. 
The    aim    of    the    school    is   practical. 
Adapted  to  the  needs  of  North  I  urolina. 
The  college  reading  room,  libraries  and 
laboratories  open  to  all.     County  sup  r- 1 
inteudeuts  are  iuvited  to  take  part  in  the  ' 
school  free  of  charge.     Wake  Forest  is  I 
healthful,  the  air  fresh,  the  waters  pure  , 
the  climate  pleasant,   the  campus  cool  ' 
and  shady,  and  board  good;   a   pleasant 
summer  resort    Fees,  .'-'4  for  registration, 
No  other  charges     Hotel   rates  .JIO  for 
four  weeks.     Circulars  and  programme. 
will  be  out  soon.     Write  for  one  to 


Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Bird  World;  A  Bird  Book  for  Chil- 
dren. J.  H.  Stickney  and  Ralph 
Hoffman.     Cloth,  214  pages. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  book  con- 
taining descriptions  and  stories  of  about 
seventy  different  birds,  most  of  them 
common  birds,  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  songs.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  full-page  pictures  and  colored 
pictures,  all  displaying  the  highest  art, 
and  a  large  number  of  smaller  pictures 
and  part  drawings.  Mrs.  Stickney  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Stick- 
ney Readers,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  is  an 
ornithologist  of  note  in  New  England, 
and  a  diroctor  of  the  Andubon  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  The  proper 
use  of  the  book  in  classes  of  about  the 
grade  of  the  Thinl  Reader  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  an  interest  in  the  study  of  birds. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  the  school  library 
or  the  home. 


John  D.  Wattles  &  Company,  Phila- 

I  delphia. 

The  Messacies  of  the  Earlier  Proph- 
ets—Arranged IN  the  Order  op 
Time,  Analyzed,  and  freely'  Ren- 
dered in  Par.\phrase.  Frank 
Knight  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  Woolsey  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale 
University,  and  Charles  Foster  Kent, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  History 
and  Literature  in  Brown  University. 

Every  lover  of  the  great  literature  of 
this  part  of  the  Bible  sl)Ould  have  a  copy 
of  this  book  in  his  library.  The  Sunday- 
school  teacher  will  find  no  better  help  to 
the  study  of  the  later  history  of  the  '1  wo 
Kingdoms  than  this  book.  The  Intro- 
duction treats  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  Prophecy, 
and  characteristics  of  the  Prophetic 
writings.  The  brief  prefaces  on  the  life 
and  surroundings  of  the  dilferent  proph- 
ets are  among  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  book.  The  body  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  a  free  paraphrase  of  the 
prophecies,  turning  them  into  the  speech 


WII1DRE   TO  BUY  BOOKS. 


AT 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


AVIIAT  -WE  OFFER,  (i)  School  Books  at  Publishers'  Prices.  (2) 
The  quickest  mail  service.  (Raleigh  is  only  one  dav  from  anv  railroad  point  in 
the  State.)  {3)  The  largest  stock  of  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY  in  the  State 
from  which  to  fill  your  order.  NORTH  CAROLINA  SPELLER,  20  cents,  post- 
paid. Will  send  a  sample  copy  to  any  teacher  enclosing  us  this  advertisement  and 
5  cents  for  postage.     NORTH  CAROLINA  SPEAKER,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

Special  prices  on  books  in  quantity. 

AI.FRED  WII.I.IAMS  &  CO. 

^  BOOKS  BY  FRANK  V.  IRISH  ^^ 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Just  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary  Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies, 
etc.  Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our  own  great  authors  the 
first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains  portraits 
of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes ;  discussions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  both  American  and  British  authors  ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms, 
and  choice  selections.  Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  "Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors"  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller 
cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also  in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price, 
prepaid,  $1.35.     Introduction,  $13.30.  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed 
by  the  "Improved  Straight-line  System,"  wit  li  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY  has  been  adopted  in  hundreds 
of  schools,  both  city  and  country.     Cloth,  12S  pages.     Price,   prepaid,     I   All  Four 
50  cents.     Introduction,   $4. .So  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Books 

IREftSURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages.     I  Prep: 
Price,  prepaid,  50  cts.     Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price  75  cts. 

TriRER  UtiOKS — ".\nlerican  and  British  .\nlhors,"  or  "  c.ramniar  and  .\naly.sis  by  Dia- 
grams," and  "  Ortliography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "  Treasured  Thoughts,  '  prepaid. '$2.00. 

Two  Books— ".■Vmericaii  and  British  .\uthors,"  or  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams," 
aud  "Orthography  and  Orlhoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts."  prepaid.  $1.60. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


laid     ^y^^ 
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of  the  day.  A  careful  reading  of  this 
paraphrase  in  connection  with  the  ver- 
sion in  our  Bibles  will  enable  the  reader 
to  overcome  much  of  the  diflficulty 
caused  by  distance  of  time  and  strange 
environment,  and  toenter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  prophecies  more  fviUy  than  ever 
before. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston 

Stories    of    the    Cherokee    Hills. 
Maurice  Thompson. 

This  series  of  character  sketches  from 
the  hills  of  North  Georgia  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  rapidly  iacreasing  reading 
public  in  the  South  and  especially  by 
those  teachers  who  feel  the  importance 
of  putting  into  the  hands  of  our  children 
here  in  the  South  the  best  literature  at- 
tainable with  a  local  setting  of  our  own 
soil  and  climate.  No  criticism  possible 
in  short  space  could  give  much  idea  of 
the  strong  and  true,  yet  delicate  and 
pleasing,  portrayal  of  the  life  of  a  "time 
that  is  closed  "  found  in  the  seven  stor- 
ies of  this  Book,  among  which  "Ben 
and  Judas"  holds  the  first  place. 

From  "Color-Line  Jocundities," 
which  serves  as  a  kind  of  introduction 
to  the  book,  we  copy  Aaron  Harper's 
explanation  of  the  workings  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi law  requiring  and  educational 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  It  is  no  doubt  equally  ap- 
plicable in  all  the  states  having  such  a 
law. 

"I  never  went  ter  no  school,  an' 
never  hed  no  I'arnin',  an'  liit  s' prised  me 
mighty  nigh  inter  fits  w'en  I  suddent- 
ly  found  out  'at  I  could  read.  Hit  wus 
this  way:  I  goes  down  ter  town  'lection 
day  ter  vote,  an'  there's  erbout  two  hun- 
dred niggers  trompin'  eroun'  on  that 
same  business;  but  nary  er  dern  one  o' 
'em  could  read  thet  constertootion. 
Well,  sa',  w'at  ye  s'pose  I  done  w'en 
they  stuck  thet  air  docymint  under  my 
nose ':"' 

"  You  were  in  a  pretty  close  place," 
I  ventured. 

"Close  place,  nothin',"  he  remarked 
in  a  tone  of  vast  contempt,  "  ye  s'pose  I 
was  goin'  ter  stan'  'roun'  ther'  er  suck- 
in'  my  thumb,  like  them  dern  niggers, 
an'  not  vote?" 

"But  what  could  you  do?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Do?  What'd  I  do?"  he  repeated 
with  a  peculiar  sardonic  grin.  "Wy, 
I  jus'  nat'ly  grabbed  thet  constertootion 
an'  read  it  for'd  an'  back'rds  an'  side- 
ways an'  edgeways,  thet's  w'at  I  done; 
an'  I  'splained  ever'  single  dern  word  o' 


it  ter  them  jedges  jes'  like  er  loryer  ter 
a  jury.  Vote?  I  cud  er  voted  seving 
times  ef  I'd  wanted  ter.  An'  nary  dern 
nigger  got  er  smell !  " 

I  laughed,  of  covirse.  "  Hit  air  sorter 
funny,"  he  admitted,  with  a  wink,  "an' 
I  spec'  'at  I  wont  be  able  ter  read  er 
nother  dad  burn  word  till  nex' '  lection  1" 


The  Atigoxe  of  Sophocles,  with  1n- 
TEODUCToK  AND  NoTES.  George  Her- 
bert Palmer,  Alford  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 

This  translation  into  rhythmic  prose, 
like  that  used  in  Prof.  Palmer's  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  gives 
to  the  English  reader  this  great  drama 
of  Sophocles  in  a  style  pleasing  and 
musical  and,  at  the  same  time,  direct. 
Every  lover  of  the  Greek  play,  whether 
in  the  Greek  or  English,  will  want  this 
translation  in  his  library,  and  for  school 
use,  at  least,  it  is  likely  to  supersede  all 
other  translations.     Those  teachers  wlio 


believe  that  it  is  better  to  give  to  children 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
the  literature  which  is  eternal  rather 
than  that  which  is  only  for  the  hour  or 
the  broken  fragments  of  that  which  is 
more  permanent,  will  thank  Prof.  Pal- 
mer for  this  translation, and  the  publish- 
ers for  the  large,  easy  print  and  pleas- 
ing form  in  which  it  is  published. 

The  Introduction  contains  a  brief  but 
clear  discussion  of  the  .Greek  chorus 
and  of  the  legend  on  which  the  play  is 
founded.  The  five  pages  of  notes  will 
be  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

Children  who  have  had  sucli  reading 
matter  as  the  schools  should  furnish 
can    read   this  play  with  pleasure   and 


lYi 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER 
INSTITUTE,  Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Five  hundred  students.    Forty  Instructors. 
Send  for  64-page  Circular. 

William  A,  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass, 


XT"'  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School  ^"chfclgf' 

Under  the  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
THREE  WEEKS  Beginning  Monday,  July  3,  and  closing  Friday,  July  21.  OPEN  TO  ALL 

Faculty  incIudinKSomeof  the  ablest  normal  school  talent  outside  of  Chicago,  and  the 
well  known  HeudM  ol'  I>cpurtinentK  In   tile  Clilciifio  Noi-iiiul  Sobuul. 

TWELVE  DEPARTMENTS.     DAILY    PRACTICE  SCHOOL.    Write  for  circular,  addressing 
E.  BEX4AM1X  .\M>RE\VS  Superliit.ii<Unt  ChkuBO  I'ubllc  .Scliooln. 


THE 


Blickensderfer 
Typewriter 

Received  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL 

awarded  any  writing  macliine 
at  the 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   and   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, 

OaiA-HA.,  IVetoi-aska,   1808. 

The  fact  that  this  machine  has  taken 
highest  awards  at  every  National  and 
International  Exposition,  including  our 
own  "Worlds  Fair"  since  it  was  intro- 
duced is  evidence  that  it  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  any  machine  made. 

A  Years  Guarantee  with  each  Ma- 
chine. 

K.  M.  TURNER, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
1 8  Wall  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


PUPIL 


J 


VERNIER 


Is  a  subject  which  is  interesting  many 
educarional  people.  Principal  John  T. 
Kay  has  prepared  a  description  of  the 
plan  in  use  in  his  buildiuj;  in  Chicago, 
giving  also  rules  and  plans  for  its  intro- 
duction into  schools,  which  has  been 
put  in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  entitled 

Democratic  Sovornment  in  the  Schools. 

We  will  send  single  copies  for  ten  cents. 

tivec'atal  Uieof'^otir    iGSChBrS     uOOKS 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  re\ised  and  ^reatl.v 
enlarged  edition  of  McMurray's  SPECIAL 
METHOD  IN  SCIENCE  in  the  first  four 
grades. 

We  publish  a  short   list  of  tlie  verj'  best 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  ^.t 

iu^  the  worij;  in  readin"',  literature,  and  history 
in  the  grades— story  of  Lincoln  the  latest. 

coTv'^i  School  and  Home  Education 

Geo,  P  Brown.  Editor,  will  be  sent  free.  This 
educational  journal  for  teachers  and  parents  is 
unique  Subscription  price.  $1  a  year  Write 
for  our  special  offer  to  new  subscribers. 

Public-School   Publishing   Co., 

BLOOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS. 
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protlt  in 
grade. 


the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  by  John  Fiske,  Litt.  D.,  LL. 
i)..  WITH  Topical  Analysis,  Sigges- 

TIOXS.  yUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

Teachkrs,    hy    Frank    Alpine    Hill, 

Litt.  D.     Cloth,  o5T  pages. 

The  objection  urged  against  so  many 
of  the  school  text-books  in  United  States 
history,  that  they  are  mere  compilations 
rather  than  real  histories  written  by 
liistoriaus  with  historic  sense  and  liter- 
ary ability,  does  not  apply  to  this  book, 
whose  author  is  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torians America  has  produced,  a  man  of 
broad  and  accurate  scholarship  and  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  style  of  history 
writing.  The  very  exhaustive  analysis 
and  suggestions,  directions  and  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will 
prove  helpful  to  teachers,  while  the 
hooks,  pamphlets,  stories  and  poems 
suggested  for  reference  and  supplemen- 
tary reading  will  assist  pupils  in  those 
schools  in  which  there  is  a  good  library 
in  selecting  the  best  parallel  reading 
without  loss  of  time. 

The  book  contains  nearly  250  maps 
and  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  orna- 
ment the  text.  The  present  edition  is 
brought  down  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  August  12,  1898. 


TiiF.  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into 
English  Blank  Verse,  by  "William  Cul- 
Itn  Bryant.  Sliulinl'x  hliOou.  Cloth; 
332-1-335  pages.     Price,  81.00. 


MORTH  CAROLINA 

16thYear._^    TEACHEIRS'  ASSEMBLY 

Meets  at  MOREHEAD  CITY,  N,  C,  June  13  to  18,  1899. 

There  aie  tour  gvi"\  reasiuis  why  all  North  C'aroliiia  Teachers  and  iheir  f i-iemls.  and  others, 
should  attend  this  meetinjf:  1st.  It  will  be  the  chief  and  onl.v  mcetini,' ot  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession, as  one  Bieat  united  bod.v.  held  in  North  Carolina  this  year.  -'d.  It  will  be  the  best  op- 
portunity to  secure  advancement  in  the  profession,  semre  tjetter  positions.  &c..  through  the 
"  'i'E.\CliERb'  BUKEAU,"'  whost-  ser\  ices  will  be  ^1  yen  FREE  to  all  who  attend  this  meetiujr- 
This  is  a  valuable  new  featui  e.  3rd.  The  social  features  this  year  will  be  many  and  varied,  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  4th.  The  recreation  features  will  be  of  the  best.  The 
Boatinfr.  Surf  hathing.  Fishing.  Sailing.  &c  ,  at  Morehead  City  are  not  e.vcelled  in  the  South. 

Railroad  rates,  one  fare,  and  less.  Hotel  rate,  one  dollar  per  day  at  the  elegant  Atlantic 
Hotel,  under  superb  management,  accommodiiting  one  thousand  people. 

For  complete  sixteen-page  folder,  containing  full  programme,  further  explanations,  and 
many  matters  of  interest,  address  the  secretary, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 


The  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  the  duced   by  him   that   things  did  happen 

Odyssey   by   Bryant   and    that   of    the  just  so;  in  the  wording,  to  discard  orig- 

^-Eneid  by  Cranch  have  been  before  the  inality  and  to  make  free  use  of  the  for- 

public  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  tunate  phrases  of  preceding  translators; 

should    be    familiar    to    every  teacher  but  to  employ  persistently  the  veracious 

(though,  unfortunately,  many  know  the  language,  the  language  of  prose  rather 

Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  any  form  only  than  the  dream  language,  the  language 

byname).     For  the  general  reader  these  I  of  poetry;  and  still  to  confess  that  the 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse,  bv  AVilliam 
Cullen  Bryant.  Slmlml's  hliiin,,.  Cloth; 
272-1-256  pages.     Price,  .^l.OO. 


The  .-Eneid  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Blank  Verse,  by  Christopher 
Pearse  Cranch.  staitmCx  IC'liiiuu. 
Cloth;  388  pages.     Price,  .^l.OO. 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Translated 
by  George  Herbert  Palmer.  .Slmh-ui'x 
L'lUion.  Cloth; 387  pages.  Price,  81.00. 


The  publishers  of  these  handsome 
volumes  have  done  the  schools  of  Amer- 
ica lasting  service  by  putting  these  most 
excellent  versions  of  three  of  the  great- 
est poems  of  all  literatures  within  easy 
reach  of  the  pupils,  and  in  substantial 
and  attractive  style.  In  all  the  books 
the  print  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper 
good,  the  margins  broad,  the  binding 
attractive  and  strong. 


versions  are  unexcelled. 

Palmer's  translation  of  the  Odyssey 
into  rhythmic  prose  is  much  later  and  is 
less  known.  The  character  of  the  trans- 
lation may  be  best  understood  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  translator's 
purpose  in  making  it  and  giving  it  the 
form  he  has  given  it: 

"To  give  to  the  thought  of  Homer  a 
more  direct  and  simple  expression  than 
has  hitherto  been  judged  admissible;  to 
be  at  once  minutely  faithful  to  the 
Greek  original  and  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  fact  that  either  an  original  or  a 
translator  exists;  to  present  especially 
the  objective,  unrettective,  realistic,  and 
non-literary  features  of  the  primitive 
story:  to  report  in  all  their  delicacy  the 
events  which  Homer  reports;  to  exhibit 
his  attitude  of  mind  toward  them,  and 
to  produce   again   the   impression  pro- 


story,  unlike  a  bare  record  of  fact,  is, 
throughout,  like  poetry,  illuminated 
with  an  underglow  of  joy:  to  mark 
gently  this  permeating  joy  by  simple 
rhythm,  a  rhythm  so  unobtrusive  and 
so  free  from  systematic  arrangement 
that  no  one  need  turn  from  the  matter 
to  mark  the  movement." 

These  volumes  offer  unsurpassed  op- 
portunities to  those  teachers  who  believe 
it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  teach  children 
to  know  and  to  love  that  which  is  great- 

C  F.   THOiVlAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Commercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 
work. 


T 


EACHERS  WANTED. 


College  Professors.  Superin- 
tendents. Princ'pals.  Assisi- 
taiits.  [iepartnient  Teachers. 
Grade  Teachers,  Kindeigartners,  Specialists,  Tutors  and  Gnveriu's^cs.  .Viiidv  at  once. 
We  operate  in  every  State.  Address,  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS  AGENCIES.  Cen- 
tral oltice:    I'J'i  Washington  St  ,  Chicago.    Eastern  ottice:    OddFellows' Temple,  Phila 


Do  Yim  I'sc 

PENCILS? 

If  so  you  shouM 
have  the  Unique 
Pocket  Pencil 
Sharpener.  The 
most  perfect  lit- 
tle pocket  tool 
ever  made  Com- 
posed of  brass, 
with  double  blad- 

ed  steel  knife.  Never  gets  out  of  oi'der  Al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Sharpens  artistically 
without  dirt.  Thousands  in  use.  Mailed  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents  3  to  one' 
address  for  $1.  Postage  stamps  not  received.  I 
C.  M.  VANDEKVOOKT. 

In  writing  please  mention  this  paper,  and 
make  all  P.  Ujiayable  at  Station  L,  New  York 
poStolHce.    ^"AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY 

Recommends  Presidents,  Profes- 
sors, Superintendents,  Principals. 
Assist.\nts,  Governesses,  Music,  Art, 
Elocution  and  Commercial  teachers 
to  Schools.  Colleges  and  Families 
throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. Prompt  and  Faithful. 
Write  for  circulars.     Address 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 

SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIEN'CE, 

BIRMINGHA.'VI,  ALA. 
Rents  and  Sells  .School  Property. 
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est  and  best  in  literature — to  lead  them 
to   lay  hold  on  that  which    is   eternal. 
Children  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  read  these  great  poems  with  ease 
and  a  pleasure  and  delight  which  would 
astonish   those   teachers  whose   knowl- 
edge of  school  reading   is  limited  to  the 
\isual  hash  Readers — hash  and  sawdust 
too  often.     In  the  practice  school  con- 
nected with  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
College   and   under  the   supervision  of 
the  editor  of  this  Journal,    the   Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  are  read  thus  in  full 
by  these   grades,   with   the   result  that 
the  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  14  years 
old  enjoy  them   somewhat  as  did   the 
children   and   young  people  of  Athens 
twenty-five  centuries  ago,  and  gain  from 
them   something  of   the   same   kind  of 
culture.     At  the  close  of  the  session  it 
is  found  that  these  children  know  more 
of  the  great  stories  and,  through  them, 
more  of  Greek  life,  than  do  many  high- 
school  graduates  who  have  gone  through 
their   "Ancient  History,"    better  than 
some  college  graduates  who  have  spent 
four  or  five  years  on  Greek.     We  would 
like  to  urge  all  teachers  of  children  of 
about  this  grade  or  of  those  more  ad- 
vanced, to  try  the  experiment  of  having 
one  class  read  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
and  mark  carefully  the  result. 


W^NTQOODWORK? 

■■  Then  work  for  the  U.  S.  Gov't.  Over 
85,000  Positiniis  filled  through  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations. We  teach  and  aid  you  to  secure 
employment      Write  lor  int'ormution  to 

BUREAU  DF  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTRUCTION, 

St;l    li,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Teachers 


WANTED  TO  REGIS- 
TER  AT    ONCE.      We 
lune    many     excellent 
^aoaiicH'S  now.    Do  you 
desiro  ;i  iJosition  in  any   8uuniERN  State  or 
CENTRAL?    If  so,  register  at  once.    Genuine 
■\'acancies  coming  in  every  day. 
Investigate  our  claims. 


Southern 

Railway 


Address  The  Arkansas  Teachers'  Agency, 

Newport  and  Conway 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and 
patrons  satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers, address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  G. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

7RUIT.  SHADE  and  ORNAENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 


American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
H.  A.  Guerber.     Cloth;  342  pages. 

This  volume  of  the  series  of  Eclectic 
School  Readings  is  in  the  same  style  and 
published  in  the  same  form  as  the  story 
of  the  Chosen  People,  the  Story  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Story  of  the  English,  etc., 
by  the  same  author,  previously  reviewed 
in  these  columns.  The  326  pages  bring 
the  story  of  the  colonies  down  to  the 
close  of  the  War  for  Independence  and 
Washington's  Farewell  to  the  Army. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson, 
Georgia  State  Normal  College.  Cloth; 
382  pages. 

"  The  text  of  this  book  is  Mr.  Page's 
own  without  change  except  in  one  in- 
stance," and  the  peculiar  merit  of  this 
edition  lies  in  the  thorough  analyses, 
the  copious  references  for  additional 
reading  (always  to  volume  and  page  or 
chapter),  the  suggestions  for  reviews, 
both  written  and  oral,  and  the  numerous 
appropriate  quotations  appended  to  the 
different  chapters  of  the  book,  and  to 
the  carefully  prepared  index.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  usable  edition  of  this  educa- 


THE  .  .  . 

STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 

INI  -^"Tr         ^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Equip- 
ment on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules - 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L.  VERNON, 


F.  P.  DARBY, 


T.P  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C      C  P.  &  T  A..  Asheville.  N.  C 
Ho  trouble  to  Rnsixxef  Questions. 


Frank  S.  Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.  A.  Turk, 


3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P.  A. 


The  ''New  Century''  Caligraph 


represents    the    highest    poiut   in   typewriter 
quality  and  etiuipment. 

Its  touch  is  incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignmeut  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsig-htly  ups 
and  downs  in  manitoldin;^  are  entirely  ob^'iated 
and  any  nnmber  of  manifold  copies  can  be 
easily  insi-rtrd.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  l)alanc('d  that  the  noise  of  operation  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 

Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North 
Carolina, 

1105  East  Main  Street, 


JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor.  -^^^--  Richmond, 
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tional  classic  we  have  seeu,  and  Mr. 
Branson  has  done  all  students  and 
teachers  who  attempt  to  use  the  book 
as  a  text-book,  either  in  school  or  out,  a 
lasting  service.  The  second  chapter  in 
the  book,  Fitness  to  Teach,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Branson. 

SliLECTIOXS  FROM  THE  CilliHEbPUXDKiNCE 

OF  CiciiRO.     Edited  I'or  Sight  Reading 

byj.  C  Kirkland,  Jr.     Flexible  cloth; 

108  pages. 

The  selections  are  made  for  sight  read- 
ing by  pupils  who  have  begun  Cicero, 
and  are  intended  to  aid  in  leading  to 
that  most  desirable  result,  the  ability  to 
"read  Roman  literature  with  under- 
standing and  assthetic  appreciation." 
The  notes  are  on  the  same  page  with  the 
text,  and  take  from  one-tifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  page. 

Ti:X     OUATIONS      FROJI  .  •    ICERO,      WITH 

Selections  FROM  THE  Letters.  Will- 
iam R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Frank 
A.  Gallup,  A."  B.  Professor  of  Latin, 
Colgate  Academy.  Cloth:  44  pages 
of  introduction,  "211  of  text,  156  of 
notes,  14.5  of  vocabulary. 

The  book  is  intended  for  students  in 
preparatory  schools.  In  the  text  the 
long  vowels  are  marked.  There  are  a 
map  and  several  full-page  and  half-page 
illustrations. 

Teachers  VJanied. 

There  art' hunflreil:?  of  trniKi  iK)sitions  tilled 
every  year  throughout  the  ^^uutb-  Try  us 
We  may  be  able  to  help  you.  Send  for  regis- 
tration blank. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  BUREAU 


Teachers 


We  assist  teachers  in  securing  positions  by  supplying  Col- 
leges, Schools  and  Families  with  Professors,  Teachers  and 
Governesses  free  of  charge.  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS 
AGENCY,  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


GREENWOOD,  S.  C.    Teachers,  thoroughly  qual- 
ified, wishing  better  positions  should  write  us  at 
once.    We  ar*- now- making  ui>  our  Fall  Roll      Membership  limited  in  number  and  in  quality — 
the  best.    Established  Rfputation.  Si.vth  Year,  Business  .Methods,  Reasonable  Charges.    Covei-S 
J  Entire  South.     Did  large  work  in  N.  C.  in  1898.    For  particulars  write  at  once  to 

T.  . J.  CREEKMORE,  Clinton.  NC,  F.  M  SHERIDAN,  Manager, 

Representative  for  .""I   C.  Greenwood.  S.  C. 


Pj  .--iii 

mm. 


Changeable  Instantly 


\iUNSON 

No.  2. 


STEEL  TtPEWHEEL. 

INTEKHAMOEHBLE. 


to  any  language   or   style  of   letter,   or  to 
the  medical  or  mathematical  characters. 


Ninety  I  90  l  different  characters      U N I  V  t  UU  A  L     K  t   I  bU  A  H U . 
WRITE  FOR  ARTISTIC  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  and  Terms  to  Agents  upon  Application. 


^^ii^'J^jL^    JIL..^^    3IS3EE^/]E^/ 


'/,, 


94  and  96  Wendell  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Few  of  the  Large  Users  of  the  Densmore 


S.   Department  of   the 
Interior, 


185 


McDonalds    Business    In- 
stitute, Milwaukee, 


POMONA,  N.  C. 

Established  1866.  Incorporated  1899. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  South. 
Specialties  for  fall  1899  and  spring  1900: 
300,000  Peach,       50,000  Pear, 
200,000  Apple,      100,000  Grape, 
100,000    Plum,    250,000    Miscellaneous 
Plants,   etc.,    consisting   of  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Strawberry,  Shrub- 
ery,  etc.     Give  list  of  wants  and  write  for  j  American  Book  Co.,  New 
prices.     Catalogue  and   pamphlet  of  40 
pages  on   "How  to   Plant  and  Cultivate 
an  Orchard,"  sent  free  to  all  applicants 
Profitable    Employment     given     to     Teachers 
and   Students    during  vacation    as    Salesmen. 
M;uiy  students  from  the  dillcrent  colleges 
represent  us  annually.      Write  for  terms. 
Address 


Massey  "s  Business  Colleges, 
I  Columbia.  Ga.,  etc., 

Fred  Macey  Desk  Company, 
!         Grand  Rapids, 

Boston  Globe,     - 


York  and  Blanches, 
«-^»«><-^ 


4o 


32 


31 


19 


lo 


Thk  J. 


\'.-\N  LiNDLEY  Nursery  Co. 
Pomona,  N.  C. 


Handiest,  Simplest,  Easiest  to  Lcam  and  to  Keep  in  Order, 
Hence— BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  DENSnORE,  ^J'^ao'-owot, 


EW  YORK 
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N.  E.  A. 


Next  Meeting  at 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 

July   11-14. 


THE  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SOUTHERN 
AND  EASTERN  TEACHERS, 


AND  OTHERS  WHO  MAY  WISH  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT    TO  SEE 

THE  WONDERS  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  and  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Railroad  rates  one  fare  aud  less.  RouDd  trip  fare  from  Greensboro,  676  00. 
Tickets  on  sale  June  2b  to  July  8.  Return  limit  Sept.  4.  Passengeis  may  go  by 
one  route  and  return  by  another.      For  fuller  inlorniatiou  write  to 


M  Cran$lanon$ 

C^^f  Literal — Interlinear- 

m  Bictionarlcs 


Literal — Interlinear — 135  Volumes 


German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
Laiin,  Greek 


SECY  IRWIN  SHEPARD, 

Winona,  Minn 


or    G.  A.  GRIMSLEY, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


/j^gCVV  200  vols,  specially  designed  for  coaching 
^^^  iwr  exams,  ia  all  coilege  studies 

Rinds  $  Mie 

Schoolbooks  of  all  Publishers 
V  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City  ' 


To  represent  the  Travelers  Insurance^*,  urii- 
pany  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  all  of  its  branches. 
I  wiint  agents  in  every  town  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  Our  contracts  are  guaranteed 
anil  we  make  no  estimates;  our  rates  are  low, 
•  Hit  LTuarantees  large.  Aprents  working  for  us 
nriainly  have  a  considerable  advantage,  and 
fiiii  earn  g:ood  incomes.  Individuals  wishing 
Insurance  will  do  well  to  write  me,  giving  datt- 
'>r  itirth,  and  I  will  make  them  copies  of  polj- 
ii<- showing  just  what  they  can  get  from  the 
I  ra\oiers  Insurance  Company.  TheTravelers  , 
uIm)  writes  Employers'  Liability  and  Accident 
business.        WALTER  BREM,  State  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


mBBSTEWm 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


1  Hon.  D.J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U,  S.  Supreme  Courts 
j  says  :  "  1  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  stand- 

I  ard  authority."    

It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the 
word  sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effect- 
ive methods  of  indicating  pronunciation  ;  in  terse 
and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in 
practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

5|)iff  imf  )i  pages,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


INf  ERN^^TFOM^L  DICT^d^C«?^ 


Cbe  new  no.  2 

$tnitb  Premier 
Cypewrlter 


Johns^  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


Superior  to  AU  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Qeaning  Device 
Ball-B  earing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucti 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$tni  for  new  nrt  gatalogue 


W 


# 
% 


^ 
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THE 


University  of  North  Carolina 


I 


THE 


UNIVERSITY  Summer  School, 


OF 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


OfTers  Thorough  Instruction  in  Three 
Regular  Courses  of  Study,  Six  Brief 
Courses,  Optional  Courses  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  Professional  Courses 
in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Tuition,  $60  a  year.  Total  Expanses,  $200. 

students,  500;  30  teachers;  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all). 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry ,public  school 
teachers  and  persons  under  bodily  infirm- 
ity.   For  Catalogue  address. 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


June20"July  15. 


The  sixth  session  of  the  University  Summer 
School  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  90th,  18H9,  and 
close  Saturday,  July  15lh,  following 

The  corps  of  instructors  will  include  more 
than  twenty  carefully  selected  specialists  from 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  of 
New;rork.  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Peaboiy  Normal  College, 
Tennessee:  State  Normal  ColU  ge  of  Maryland, 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  the  city 
schools  of  Raleigh,  Wilson,  Goldsboro,  Greens- 
boro, and  Charlotte. 

Board  at  hotels  for  $15.00  a  month,  e.vcellent 
board  at  pri\ate  houses  and  in  clubs  at  $10.00 
per  month. 

Registration  and  tuition  fees  amount  to  $6. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  granted  by  all  rail- 
roads. 

The  next  session  of  the  Summer  School 
promises  to  be  the  best  one  held  yet. 

Send  for  catalogue  gi\'ing  full  details. 


hm\  iii  Collegials  Inslitilirj 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN, 
A.SIXEV1I^LE,  jV.  C, 

Under  Care  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church, 
Opening  Sept.  20th,  1899,  Offers 

1.  A  Normal  Course  for  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  Teachers  under  instructors  from  the 
best  Normal  Schools 

2.  A  Commercial  Course,  including  Stenog-  - 
raphy,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  etc.  | 

3.  A  Course  of  Domestic  Scieuce,  including! 
(a)  Scientitlc  Cooking,  (b)  Draughting.  Cut-  ' 
ting,  Fitting  and  Making  of  Garments. 

4.  .in  admirable  Musical   Department    has 
j  been  provided  under  trained  and  experienced 

teachers 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  any  of  the 
departments,  f  30  per  term  or  ifioo  per  year. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.    Thos.   Lawrence,  D.  D., 

Asheville,  N.  C 


Address, 


/ 


M.  C.  S.  NOBLE,  Supt.  SuruiViT^-.'  (School, 
or  Dr.  E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  Pres.  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  YouriCT-  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$gp.     Catalogues  free.    Address 

THE  PRESIDENT. 


•-HI  ^"^"--  ■-  "~'i^ 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 


j 


Offers  to  young  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scieutiflc  and  industrial  education,  and  special  pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  $90  to  $130.     For  uon-resideuts  of  the  state,  $150. 

Faculty  of  3i)  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
ill  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  8  grades  and  more  than  500  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  supervising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section  of 
North  Carolina.     More  than  Ifioo  matriculates  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 


PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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And  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  consequent  well-being  of  mankind,  convinced 
as   I  am  that  I  can   make   no   disposition  of  those 
worldly  goods  which    the    Most    High    has    been 
pleased  so  abundantly  to  place  under  my  steward- 
ship that  will    be  so    pleasing  to  him  as  that  by 
means  of  which  the  poor  will  be  instructed  in  wis- 
dom and  led  into  the  path  of  virtue  and  holiness — I 
give,  will  and   bequeath   all   the  rest,  residue  and 
remainder  of  my  estate     »     *     *     unto  the  mayor, 
aldermen    and    inhabitants    of   New    Orleans  (my 
adopted  city),  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  mayor, 
aldermen  and  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  (my  native 
city),  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  their  successors 
(in  equal  proportions  of  one-half  to  each  of  the  said 
cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore),  forever  *  *  * 
for  the   establishment  and   support  of  free  schools 
in    the    said    cities    and    their    respective  suburbs, 
wherein  the  poor  (and  the  poor  only)  of  both  sexes, 
of  all  classes  and  castes  of  color,  shall  have  admit- 
tance,  free   of  expense,  for   the   purpose   of  being 
instructed  in    the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  in 
reading,   writing,   arithmetic,   history,   geography, 
etc.,  etc.,  under   such  regulations   as  the  commis- 
sioners of  said  schools  shall  establish,  always  under- 
stood and  provided,  however,  that  the  Holy  Bible 
of  the  Old  and  New   Testaments   shall  be  at   all 
times  and  forever  made  use  of  in  those  schools  as 
one  (and  the  principal  one)  of  the  reading  or  class 
books,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  pupils  therein  as 
the  first  object  of  every  school,  and  as  all  teaching 
of  the  youth  of  our  country  should  be  to  implant  in 
their  minds  a  knowledge  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  relation  of  men  to  the  Divine  Creator;  and  that 
singing  classes  shall    be    established    and  forever 
supported,  and  singing  taught  as  a  regular  branch 
of  education  in  said  schools,  by  which  means  every 
pupil  will  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a 
knowledge  in  singing  sacred  music. 


And  I  have  still  one  small  request  to  make,  one 
little  favor  to  ask,  and  it  shall  be  the  last:  It  is 
that  it  may  be  permitted,  annually,  to  the  children 
of  the  free  schools  (situated  nearest  to  the  place  of 
my  interment)  to  plant  and  water  a  few  flowers 
around  my  grave.  This  little  act  will  have  a  double 
tendency;  it  will  open  their  young  and  susceptible 
hearts  to  gratitude  and  love  to  their  Divine  Creator 
for  having  raised  up,  as  the  humblest  instrument  of 
his  bounty  to  them,  a  poor,  frail  worm  of  earth  like 
me,  and  teach  them,  at  the  same  time,  "what  they 
are,  whither  they  came,  and  whence  they  must 
return." 


JOHN     McDONOGH. 

Born   in   Baltimore,  Dec.  29,  1779;    Died  in   the  Town   of   Mc- 
DoNOGH  (near  New  Orleans),  Oct.  26.  1850. 

He  gave  to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  for  the 
education  of  their  poor  children  the  largest  landed  estate  belong- 
ing to  a  single  individual  in  the  ivortd.  His  name  should  be 
known  to  every  child. 


His  monuments  are  not  of  stone, 

With  letters  of  gold, 
His  strength  and  valor  making  known 

In  language  rich  and  bold  ; 
They  are  of  brick,  with  porches  wide. 
Great  swinging  gateways  all  untied — 

Theirs  not  accustomed  chill  and  gloom  ; 
Nay,  filled  with  sunshine,  music  sweet, 
The  pattering  of  tiny  feet. 

Each  spacious,  airy  room. 


Had  I  children,  which  I  have  not,  and  a  fortune 
to  leave  behind  me  at  death,  I  would  bequeath — 
after  a  virtuous  education,  to  effect  which  nothing 
should  be  spared — a  very  small  amount  to  each; 
merely  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  habits  of  indus- 
try and  frugality,  and  no  more. 


All  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  my  race. 


Up-to-Date 
Geographies. 


MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  LIEUTENANT  M.  F.  MAURY, 

ol  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

Formerly  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  author  of 
the  Sailing  Charts  used  throughout  the  world,  etc. 


EIVEIRY    YEIAR- 


All  current  sources  of  information  the  world  over  are  scanned,  and  every 
year  text  and  maps  receive  a  critical  revision.  Note  1898  changes  :  e.  g. 
Argentina,  Ungava,  Yukon,  Keewatin,  Pekin,  Sakhalin,  Sudan,  Khartum, 
Timbuktu,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  year,  also,  is  issued  a  number  of  extra  pages  containing  detailed 
information  on  topics  of  current  geographical  interest,  with  special  maps. 

The  1898  edition  presented  such  special  maps  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 
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IRortb  Carolina  3ournaI  of  lEbucation. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina. 

PHILANDER  P.   CLAXTON, 
Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER. 

Published  monthly  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Subscription,  $1.00;  single  number,  10  cents. 

In  ordering  paper  give  name,  postoffice,  county  and  state. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order,  express  order 
or  bank  draft,  payable  to  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Personal  checks  should  not  be  sent  for  sums  less  than  $1.00. 
Stamps,  one  and  two  cents,  taken  for  $1 .00  or  less. 

Address  NORTH  Carolina  Journal  of  Education- 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  Father's  Cradle  Song. 


FRIEURICH    FROEBEL. 


Softly  ! 
Softly,  my  son  now  sleeps,  softly  ! 

My  boy's  trust  in  me  is  deep 
That  he,  through  this  stress  of  living 
Be  not  roused  too  soon  from  sleep ; 
For  the  strength  the  night  is  giving 
Through  the  whole  day  he  must  keep. 
Softly,  softly,  softly. 

Softly  ! 
Softly,  my  son  now  sleeps,  softly  ! 

Childhood  is  of  life  the  night, 
Should  in  quiet  stillness  pass  on  ; 

Then,  when  comes  the  dawning  light, 
Readyjs  the  arm  for  action. 
Strong  and  able  for  the  fight. 
Softly,  softly,  softly. 

Softly  ! 
Softly,  my  son  now  sleeps,  softly  ! 

In  life's  battlefield  so  stern, 
Courage  pure  and  strength  uniting 

Backward  will  all  evil  turn. 
Gain  the  prize  by  bravely  fighting ; 
This  the  weaklings  never  learn. 
Softly,  softly,  softly. 

Sofdy  ! 
Softly,  my  son  now  sleeps,  softly  ! 
From  the  clear,  soft  light  of  dawn 

•From  "Friedrich  Froebel's  Education  by  Development,"  translated 
by  Josephine  Jar\"is,  Vol.  XLIV.  of  the  International  Education 
Sei-ies:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Joyously  the  day  is  springing  ; 

So  the  spirit's  life  is  born. 
To  its  deed  its  will  thus  bringing ; 

Thought  of  failure  w?ikes  its  scorn. 
Softly,  softly,  softly. 

Softly  ! 
Softly,  my  son  now  sleeps,  softly  ! 

Each  act  will  be  weighed  by  the  mind. 
Prompted  by  the  heart's  warm  glow. 

Will  fulfillment  surely  find  ; 
Bravely  thus  he  met  also 

Death  itself — all  ills  combined. 
Softly,  softly,  softly. 

Softly ! 
Softly,  my  son  now  sleeps,  softly  ! 

So  sleep  on,  my  little  lad. 
Till  to  the  heart's  love,  warm  within, 

You  the  spirit's  light  shall  add  ; 
For  strength  and  light  the  victory  win.     • 
Without  light  all  life  is  sad. 
Softly,  softly,  softly. 


If  my  mind  has  been  virtuously  disposed  in  life, 
I  am  indebted  for  it,  under  the  Most  High,  to  the 
education  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  virtuous  and 
pious  parents  (blessed  be  their  memory),  and  espec- 
ially to  the  care  they  took  in  instructing  me  and 
having  me  instructed  in  music.  At  a  time  when 
there  was  no  other  teachers  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more but  a  singing  for  youth,  held  at  night,  my 
beloved  father  would  take  his  sons  and  daughters 
by  the  hand  and  lead  them  there  nightly,  staying 
there  with  them,  taking  part  in  their  singing  and 
exercises,  and  then  would  lead  them  home.  That 
love  for  singing  and  music  given  me  in  my  youth 
has  'been  the  delight  and  charm  of  my  existence 
throughout  all  its  subsequent  periods,  notwithstand- 
ing, from  all  the  multitudinous  occupations  of  my 
life,  I  have  been  able  to  give  it  but  little  of  my  time; 
still  its  love  and  charm  pervaded  my  existence  and 
gilded  my  path  to  comparative  happiness  here  and, 
as  I  say  above,  led  me,  as  I  firmly  believe  (under 
the  Most  High),  to  what  little  virtue  I  have  prac- 
ticed.— John  McDonogh. 


Labor,  oh,  man!  is  the  honor  of  thy  being!  Labor 
and  fulfill  the  intent  of  thy  creation! 
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McDonogh's  "  Rules   for  the  Guidance  of  My  Life 
in   1804." 


John  ricDonogh,  the  Miser  and  Philanthropist. 


The  following  rules,  written  by  John  McDonogh, 
the  philanthropist,  for  the  guidance  of  his  life, 
bears  date:     New  Orleans,  ATarch  2nd,  1804. 

They  were  preserved  by  him,  and  he  attempted 
to  live  by  them  until  the  hour  of  his  death: 

Remember  always  that  labor  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our 
existence. 

Time  is  gold  :  throw  not  one  minute  away,  but  place  each 
one  to  account. 

Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Never  bid  another  do  what  you  can  do  yourself 

Never  covet  what  is  not  your  own. 

Never  think  any  matter  so  trivial  as  not  to  deserve  notice. 

Never  give  out  that  which  does  not  first  come  in. 

Never  spend  but  to  produce. 

Let  the  greatest  order  regulate  the  transactions  of  your  life. 

Study  in  the  course  of  your  life  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good. 

Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  necessary  to  your  comfort,  but 
live  in  an  honorable  simplicity  and  frugality. 

Labor,  then,  to  the  last  moment  of  your  existence. 

Pursue  strictly  the  above  rules,  and  the  Divine  blessing  and 
riches  of  every  kind  will  flow  upon  you  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent;  but,  first  of  all,  remember  that  the  first  and  great  study 
of  your  life  should  be  to  tend  by  all  the  means  in  your  power 
to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

The  conclusion  at  wh'ch  I  have  arrived  is  that  without  tem- 
perance there  is  no  health  ;  without  virtue,  no  order  ;  without 
religion,  no  happiness  ;  and  the  sum  of  our  being  is  to  live 
wisely,  soberly  and  righteously. 


Tiiat  the  neglect  of  education  in  early  life  (per- 
Ttiitting  children  to  live  and  grow  up  in  idleness 
•and  ignorance)  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime 
none  will  deny;  if  communities,  therefore,  would 
carefully  guard  that  no  children  grow  up  without 
education  and  employment,  and  provide  a  home 
for  the  orphan  and  offspring  of  the  vicious,  and 
those  who  not  only  neglect  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, but  contaminate  them  by  their  own  bad 
example,  they  would  do  much,  very  much,  towards 
drying  up  the  fountains  of  vice  and  lessening  crime. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  intellectual  cultivation  of 
youth  alone  which  should  be  attended  to,  but  their 
moral,  physical  and  religious  cultivation  should  in 
a  superior  degree  occupy  our  special  care. — Jolin 
McDonozh. 


For  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  edu- 
cation offered  to  individuals  should  be  made  to 
correspond  to  the  gifts  ard  intentions  of  Nature, 
some  being  destined,  it  would  appear,  for  the  learned 
professions,  others  for  merchants,  traders,  soldiers, 
mechanics,  farmers,  etc.,  etc. — John  McDonogh. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  scenes 
the  editor  of  this  journal  has  e.ver  witnessed  was 
the  unveiling  of  the  McDonogh  monument  on 
Lafayette  square  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  of  New 
Orleans  on  the  29th  of  last  December.  On  the 
platform  and  around  the  monument  were  thou- 
sands of  the  principal  citizens  and  the  fairest  and 
most  cultured  wotnen  of  New  Orleans,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  the  members  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association.  After  the  addresses  and  the  music, 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  school  children,  accom- 
panied by  their  teachers,  and  bearing  beautiful 
banners,  marched  by  the  monument  and  covered 
its  base  with  scores  of  wreaths  of  flowers.  On 
thirty  of  the  silken  banners  carried  at  the  head 
of  each  class  were  inscribed  the  words:  McDON- 
OGH  School  No.  I,  McDonogh  School  No.  II, 
McDonogh  School,  No.  Ill,  and  so  on  to  Mc- 
Donogh School  No.  XXX.  For  thirty  of  the 
public  school  buildings  of  New  Orleans  have  been 
built  by  the  McDonogh  fund  and  bear  the  name  of 
this  New  Orleans  friend  of  children,  and  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  children  are  yearly  receiving 
their  education  in  these  schools. 

In  this  strikingly  appropriate  way  were  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans  doing  honor  to  John  Mc- 
Donogh, the  recluse  and  friendless  miser  who 
finished  his  austere  but  upright  life  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and,  by  his  last  will  and  testament, 
gave  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was  born, 
and  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  lived  for 
fifty  years,  the  largest  amount  ever  given  to  ele- 
mentary education  by  any  single  individual  before 
the  magnificent  gifts  of  George  Peabody.  The 
manner  of  doing  honor  to  this  great  friend  and  ben- 
efactor of  children  was  all  the  more  appropriate 
because  of  the  prominent  part  which  the  children 
took  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  hour,  and  because 
the  entire  cost  of  the  monument,  $7,500,  had  been 
paid  by  the  children  of  the  McDonogh  schools. 
The  only  request  which  John  McDonogh  made  of 
posterity  in  return  for  the  free  gift  of  his  large  for- 
tune was  that  the  children  of  the  free  schools  sit- 
uated nearest  to  the  placeofhisinterment  might  be 
permitted  annually  to  plant  and  water  a  few  flowers 
around  his  grave.  This  pathetic  request,  which  is 
yearly  fulfilled  both  at  New  Orleans  and  at 
Baltimore,  has  been  remembered  in  the  design 
of  the    monument.      The   boy  is   placing  on  the 
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top  of  the  pedestal  a  wreath  of  flowers  handed  he  continued  to  live  in  the  city  and  was  one  of  the 
him  by  the  girl — both  modeled  from  life  after  chil-  leaders  of  its  society,  maintaining  a  handsome  es- 
dren  from  the  McDonogh  schools.  tablishment.  He  then  sold  his  furniture,  carriages 
Until  this  29th  day  of  December  the  name  of  and  horses  and  moved  across  the  Mississippi  to  live 
John  McDonogh  had  been  little  more  than  a  name  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
to  me,  and  I  have  since  found  that  to  very  many  care  of  his  real  estate,  which  he  never  ceased  to  pur- 
well-informed  southern  teachers  it  is  not  even  this  chase  until  he  was  said  to  be  the  largest  land  owner 
much — the  greater  part  of  them  having  never  heard  in  the  world.     He  believed  New  Orleans,   at  the 


the  name.  For  this  reason  I  wish  space  and 
time  permitted  a  fuller  account  of  his  life  and 
of  the  work  of  the  McDonogh  funds.  But  a 
very  brief  outline  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

John  McDonogh  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
December  29,  1779.   His  ancestors  were  of 
the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock,  from  which 
have  sprung-  so  many  of  our   greatest 
men.     His  father,  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  manufacturer    of  bricks,  had   been 
with  Washington  in  Braddock's  campaign, 
and  again  fought  under  him  through  the 
revolution.     He  was  careful  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  giving  them  the  best 
educatitional  advantages    then  offered  in 
Baltimore,  and  giving  special  care  to  their 
moral  and  religious  training  at  home. 

At   seventeen    John    McDonogh    was 
placed   in   a  mercantile  house  in   Balti- 
more, and  before  he  wastwenty-one  he 
had   so   gained  the  confidence  of  his 
employer,  that  he  was  sent 
to    New  Orleans,    then    a 
Spanish  city,  to  look  after 
the  firm's    large    interests 
there.     Here  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  first 
as  agent  for  the  Baltimore 
firm,  then  as  an  independ- 
ent  merchant,   and    later 
as  a  recluse   in  his  home 


TO 
McDONOGH. 

THE     CHILDREN      OF     NEW     ORLEANS. 
MONUMENT    BY  ATTILIO    PICIRILLI,    OF    NEW   ORLEANS 


mouth  of  the  great  highway  leading  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  would  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  in   America  (as  it  would  have  done 
before  now   but   for  the  development  of  the 
railroads),  and  so  he  bought  much  land  in 
and  around  this  city.     Some  years  before 
his  death,  meeting  one  of  his  old  friends 
on   the   street,  he  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  exclaimed:     "Congratu- 
late me,  my  friend ;  I  have  achieved  the 
greatest    victory    of   my  life.       I    have 
drawn   my  lines  around  the  city,  and  now 
entire!)  embrace  it  in  m)  arms — alHorthe 
Glory  of  God   and  the  good  of  my  race." 
He  l,i.d  bought  lands  in   every  direction, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  enter  or  leave  the 
city  except  through  his  estate;  if  the  city 
grew  in  any  direction  it   must  grow   bj' 
building  on  his  lands.     He  never  sold  a 
foot  of  land  once  purchased,  and  by  his 
will  no  foot  of  it  was  to  be  sold  forever. 
He  expected  it  would  not 
be  long  until  the  increased 
value   of  his  lands   would 
cause  them  to  j  ield  a  suf- 
cient  annual  income  from 
rents  to  build  and  support 
schools,   not   only  for  the 
poor  children  of  New  Or- 
leans  and   Baltimore    but 
also    for   the   poor  of  the 
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across  the  Mississippi.  The  times  of  the  transfer  states  of  Louisiana  and  Maryland, 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  McDonogh  gave  much  thought  to  the  welfare  of 
first  from  Spain  to  France  and  then  from  France  his  large  family  of  slaves.  Ten  jears  before  his 
to  the  United  States,  offered  many  opportunities  death  he  sent  eighty  of  them  to  Liberia,  first  tak- 
for  merchants  of  nerve  and  good  judgment  to  ing  care  that  they  were  trained  in  the  most  system- 
make  great  fortunes,  and  John  McDonogh  was  not  atic  way  to  the  use  of  their  freedom.  In  his  will 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  he  provided  for  the  freedom  and  transportation  of 
'Before  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  retired  from  ac-  the  remainder.  He  tried  to  persuade  other  large 
tive  mercantile  business,  that  he  might  devote  his  slave  owners  to  follow  his  example.  Before  send- 
attention  to  the  large  plantations  in  which  he  had  ing  out  his  colony  he  provided  each  family  a  home 
begun  to  invest  his  money  as  soon  as  it  became  and  farm  in  Liberia  and  supplied  seeds,  farming 
certain  that  Louisiana  would  be  transferred  to  the  utensils  and  food  for  six  months  for  all.  Not  being 
United  States.    For  ten  years  after  quitting  business  permitted  by  the  laws  of  his  state  to  have  his  slaves 
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taught  to  read  and  write,  he  had  two  young  negro 
men  educated  in  a  northern  college,  one  for  a  phy- 
sician and  the  other  for  a  minister,  that  they  might 
render  service  to  their  fellow  colonists  in  Liberia. 

But  it  was  in  education  that  McDonogh  took  the 
most  interest.  He  believed  the  greatest  service 
any  man  can  render  to  his  race  is  to  provide  for  the 
proper  education  of  the  children.  Not  to  punish 
or  reform  the  criminal  nor  to  relieve  poverty  and 
misery,  but  "to  dry  up  the  fountains"  of  vice  and 
poverty  and  misery  by  educating  all  the  people  to 
industry  and  virtue,  was  his  conception  of  states- 
manship and  philanthropy,  and  to  this  end  he  bent 
all  his  energies,  and  for  this  purpose  he  saved  ev- 
ery cent,  spending  nothing  unnecessarily  upon 
himself,  walking  through  the  heat  and  cold  to  save 
cab  fare,  and  having  a  slave  row  him  in  his  own 
skiff  across  the  Mississippi  to  save  the  price  of  ferry 
tickets. 

When  he  died,  in  1850,  he  left  all  his  propertvto 
be  divided  equally  between  the  two  cities  and  to 
be  held  in  trust  forever  for  the  education  of  their 
poor  children.  But,  first,  one  eighth  of  the  net  in- 
come was  to  be  given  annually  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society  for  forty  years.  One-eighth 
of  the  net  income  was  to  be  given  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  where 
they  might  be  sheltered,  clothed,  fed  and  taken 
care  of.  This  amunity  was  to  cease  after  $600,000 
should  have  been  paid  for  this  purpose.  One- 
eighth  of  the  net  income  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  the  relief  of  destitute  orphan  boys  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  until  that  sum  should  amount 
to  $400,000,  when  it  was  to  cease.  One-eighth  of 
the  net  income  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  farm  school  near  Balti- 
more for  poor  boys  of  Baltimore  and  other  towns 
and  villages  of  Maryland  and  the  seaboard.  After 
the  three  purposes  already  mentioned  had  been 
provided  for  the  eighths  of  income  set  apart  for 
them  were  to  go  to  the  farm  school  fund  until  it 
should  amount  to  $3,000,000.  After  this  all  the 
income  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
cities  for  the  education  of  their  poor  children  for- 
ever. 

Evidently  Mr.  McDonogh  had  greatly  over-esti- 
mated the  value  of  his  property.  Litigation,  diffi- 
culty of  managing  the  estate  and  trust  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  the  results  of  the  civil 
war  greatly  reduced  the  value  which  it  might  have 
had.  Bj'  a  decree  of  the  courts  the  lands  were 
sold;  and  the  price  received  for  them  has  been  in- 


vested in  bonds  and  other  securities  by  the  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  two  cities.  The  net 
amount  received  was  about  $1,500,000.  The  inter- 
est received  has  added  to  this  amount,  so  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  two  trusts  have  yielded  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  of  dollars. 

All  of  Baltimore's  share  of  the  estate  was  given 
to  the  McDonogh  Farm  School,  situated  on  a  large 
farm  of  835  acres  just  out  of  Baltimore.  The  present 
value  of  this  part  of  the  fund  is  now  more  than  $  i  ,- 
100,000,  after  having  furnished  nearly  $700,000  for 
the  current  expenses  of  boys  educated  in  the  school. 
From  the  share  given  to  New  Orleans  thirty  pub- 
lic school  buildings  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000 
have  been  erected  and  equipped,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  the  fund  still  remains  unexpended  and 
bearing  interest. 

McDonogh  was  first  buried  in  the  town  of  Mc- 
Donogh, but  according  to  his  request  his  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore,  that  he 
might  lie  by  his  parents  and  among  his  kindred, 
for  whom  his  affections  never  ceased.  Both  cities 
now  contain  monuments  to  his  memory,  but  his 
most  lasting  monuments  are  in  the  schools,  in  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  children  educated  in 
them,  and  in  the  lasting  influence  which  they  will 
exert.  Through  them  John  McDonogh,  by  his 
contemporaries  called  miserly,  but  regarded  by 
himself  as  the  steward  of  the  Most  High  for  the 
good  of  the  poor,  has  become  immortal.  When 
the  southern  child  is  taught  the  names  of  George 
Peabody  and  Johns  Hopkins,  that  of  John  McDon- 
ogh should  be  associated  with  them.  If  less  wise 
in  the  investment  of  his  wealth  and  the  directions 
for  the  management  of  his  bequests,  his  purpose 
was  no  less  noble  than  theirs  and  his  devotion  to 
it  no  less  true. 

A  Mosaic  flethod  of  Discipline. 


If  a  man  Jiave  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son, 
which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the 
voice  of  his  mother,  and  though  they  chasten  him, 
will  not  hearken  unto  them;  then  shall  his  father 
and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him 
out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate 
of  his  place;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of 
his  city,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious, 
he  will  not  obey  our  voice;  he  is  a  riotous  liver 
and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall 
stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die;  so  that  they  put 
away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  them;  and  all  Israel 
shall  hear,  and  fear. 
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Civil  Government  in  tlie  Public  Schools. 


The  following  letter  should  interest  teachers  no 
less  than  county  superintendents,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  teachers  should  at  once  begin 
to  prepare  themselves  for  it.  In  a  democratic 
government  like  ours,  all  men  and  women  are 
directly  interested  in  forms  of  government,  and  all 
children  who  attend  the  public  schools  should  be 
taught  the  most  essential  features,  at  least. 

To  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Section  39  of 
the  School  Law.  You  will  see  that  teachers  are  hereafter 
required  to  be  examined  on  Civil  Government. 

I  advise  you  to  inform  your  teachers  of  this  additional 
study,  so  they  may  inform  themselves  upon   this  subject. 

See  to  it  that  you  in  your  e.\amination  give  this  important 
subject  its  proper  care  and  consideration. 

It  is  not  e.xpected  that  we  will  have  classes  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  many  of  our  schools,  but  we  do  expect  for  our  teach- 
ers to  be  well  informed  and  to  give  the  entire  schools  a  reci- 
tation at  least  once  a  week.  In  this  way  not  only  the  larger 
pupils,  but  the  entire  school,  may  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  our  State  and  National  Government. 

There  are  numerous  te.xt-books  on  Civil  Government.  The 
ones  most  largely  used  in  our  state  are,  perhaps,  Peterman's 
Elements  of  Civil  Government  (N.  C.  Edition),  and  Finger's 
Civil  Government.  Finger's  Civil  Government  was  written 
especially  for  North  Carolina  teachers  and  schools. 

It  may  be  well  for  you  to  examine  the  record  of  books  in 
the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds  of  your  county.  If  a  text-book 
on  Civil  Government  was  adopted  in  your  county  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1896,  this  book  must  be  used  for  two  years 
by  your  teacher^  ;  if  no  book  was  adopted,  then  your  teachers 
may  use  whatever  book  they  wish. 

The  text-book  used  is  of  secondary  importance  to  you. 
That  which  is  of  first  importance  to  you  as  superintendent  is 
to  see  that  your  teachers  know  Civil  Government. 

C.   H.   MEBANE, 
'  Superintendent  Public  Insttuction. 


Reading  for  Vacation. 

What  do  you  read.'  What  will  you  read  through 
the  long  days  of  the  present  vacation.-"  Books  are 
cheap,  and  a  few  dollars  will  buy  a  dozen  of  the 
best,  fairly  printed  and  strongly  bound.  A  few 
hours  a  day  saved  from  idle  gossip  will  enable  you 
to  read  thoroughly  half  a  dozer,  or  more  of  these 
before  the  schools  open  next  fall.  No  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  read  regxilarly  a  {^w  good 
books  each  year  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
school-room  as  a  teacher  of  children.  No  such 
stagnant  pool  can  yield  any  refreshing  draft  of 
sweet  and  li\ing  water. 


After  having  asked  two  thousand  or  more  teach- 
ers to  write  for  me  a  list  of  the  ten  best  books  they 
had  read,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools  do  not 
read  an  average  of  one  good  standard  book  a  year. 
Like  a  young  woman  who  had  applied  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  schools  of  a  certain  city,  they  "take  no 
interest  in  such  things."  Of  course  this  young 
woman  was  not  permitted  to  bring  into  the  schools 
of  that  city  her  lack  of  interest  in  good  literature; 
neither  should  this  deadening  want  of  interest  be 
enthroned  in  the  teacher's  chair  in  any  school  for 
children,  however  humble.  Of  the  two  thousand 
teachers  handing  in  the  list  spoken  of  above,  more 
than  half  have  been  unable  to  write  the  names  of 
more  than  five  books,  and  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
have  written  the  names  often.  Frequently  teach- 
ers of  more  than  one  year's  experience  in  the  school- 
room have  read  fewer  books  than  the  number  of 
years  they  have  taught.  And  very  frequently  the 
five  or  si.x  books  named  are  not  such  as  you  are 
likely  to  find  in  any  list  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thous- 
and, best  books. 

Probably  any  reading  is  better  than  none,  but 
when  the  best  books  are  as  cheap  as  the  worst, 
and  the  reading  of  one  takes  no  more  time  than 
the  reading  of  the  other,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
such  list  as  the  following: 

Buffalo  Bill;  File  No.  113;  Bill  and  Buck;  Wil- 
ful Gaynell;  Loretta  is  My  Darling;  or.  Wooed  in 
New  York  and  Won  at  the  World's  Fair;  Married 
in  Haste;  Foiled  by  Love;  A  Fretted  Lover;  A 
Dark  Marriage  Morn;  Ruby's  Reward. 

This  list  was  handed  me  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
teacher,  who,  I  believe,  was  not  jesting.  It  con- 
tains his  ten  best  books.  The  alliteration  of  the 
titles  is  very  taking,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  much 
lurid  lightning  and  woeful  wailing,  much  sweet 
simpering  and  gentle  sighing;  but  there  is  in  it  all 
little  health,  little  that  is  uplifting  and  cultivating, 
little  to  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth.  No 
teacher  whose  literary  taste  is  indicated  by  such  a 
list  of  titles  as  this  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in- 
nocent girls  and  pure-minded  boys.  He  may  have 
some  power  for  literary  leadership,  but  he  can  lead 
only  towards  death. 

No  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  let  the 
summer  vacation  pass  without  making  the  close 
acquaintance  of  some  great  soul  through  his  books. 
Good  reading  is  not  wearing  but  refreshing,  like 
mountain  climbing,  a  voyage  on  the  ocean,  or  a 
visit  to  strange  lands. 
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What  the  University  and  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  Cost  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
Annually. 

The  regular  annual  appropriations  to  these  two 
institutions  is  $50,000.  Each  receives  $25,000.  If 
collected  per  capita,  this  would  amount  to  less 
I  han  three  cents  a  year  to  each  inhabitant.  If  paid 
by  adult  men  and  women,  each  would  have  to  pay 
about  six  cents  a  year,  the  cost  of  a  cheap  cigar  or 
a  half  yard  of  cheap  ribbon.  If  paid  by  the  600,000 
children  of  school  age,  each  would  need  to  pay 
about  eight  cents — the  price  of  a  good  top,  less 
than  the  price  of  a  select  "taw" — not  to  mention 
its  value  in  chewing  gum.  All  these  children 
might,  by  working  at  any  remunerative  employ- 
ment the  two  hours  from  breakfast  to  school  time 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  pay  the  entire  bill. 

But  the  tax  for  this  purpose  is  paid  entirely  by 
property,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  pay  little  or 
nothing  to  the  support  of  these  dreadful  state-aided 
institutions.  The  man  who  pays  only  a  poll-tax 
contributes  nothing  The  man  listed  at  $100  con- 
tributes less  than  two  cents  to  the  two  institu- 
tions. A  two-cent  postage  stamp  will  more  than 
pay  his  debt  to  both.  The  man  listed  at  $500  con- 
tributes less  than  ten  cents;  one  dozen  eggs  sold 
to  the  traveling  peddler  in  March  will  pay  his  part. 
The  man  listed  at  $1,000— a  rich  man  in  most  com- 
munities— pays  less  than  twenty  cents.  Hens  sell 
at  thirty  cents  a  piece  in  Greensboro  in  March  and 
April,  and  country  butter  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound.  Might  not  the  prosperous  man,  with  his 
large  family  to  educate  and  depending  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
state  for  his  own  prosperity — might  he  not  wisely 
give  the  entire  cost  of  one  pound  of  butter,  or,  even, 
of  one  hen,  rather  than  have  these  institutions  close 
their  doors.'  Only  those — one  or  two  in  a  hundred — 
who  are  listed  at  $5,000  or  more,  pay  as  much  as 
one  dollar  a  year  to  these  two  institutions. 

Three-fourths  of  the  tax-payers  are  listed  at  less 
than  $500,  and  so  pay  less  than  ten  cents.  Nine- 
tenths  pay  less  than  twenty  cents. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  not  one  cent  of 
the  money  for  the  support  of  these  institutions 
comes  from  the  public  school  fund.  It  is  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund,  and  is  paid  by  the 
property  holders  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  their 
neighbors  and  the  state.  "It  is  an  application  of 
Christianity  to  government,"  and  certainly  the  bur- 
den is  not  heavy  on  any  individual. 

Have  you  felt  unwilling  to  bear  your  part  of  this 


burden.'  Look  at  your  tax  receipt.  See  what 
property  you  pay  tax  on,  and  calculate  your  part 
in  the  $50,000  which  the  state  pays  these  schools. 
Then  try  to  form  some  estimate  of  what  you  owe 
directly  and  indirectly  to  these  great  institutions, 
sending  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state, 
year  after  year  and  generation  after  generation,  a 
constant  stream  of  educated,  cultured  men  and 
women,  to  become  leaders  in  local  society,  in  indus- 
tries, in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  state 
and  in  the  nation — beacon  lights,  central  fires  from 
which  a  thousand  lesser  fires  are  kindled  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  When  you  have  made  both  cal- 
culations, balance  the  account  in  an  honest,  busi- 
ness-like  way,  and   see  if  the   investment   doesn't 

pay- 
After  this,  when  some  one  asks  you  to  oppose 
the  policy  and  holds  forth  vociferously  against  it 
as  the  sum  of  all  villainies,  ask  him  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  show  you  just  exactly  what  is  the  harm 
if  the  people  of  a  state  like  North  Carolina, 
with  few  rich  men  to  endow  her  schools  and 
colleges,  wish  thus  to  endow  them  from  year  to 
year  by  their  own  contributions.  If  he  replies  the 
principle  of  self-help  is  wrong,  ask  him  to  find  some 
one  to  relieve  us  all  of  that  burden.  If  he  says  he 
is  unwilling  to  pay  his  part  of  the  tax,  point  out  to 
him  the  smallness  of  it  and  how  easily  it  can  be 
paid.  If  he  thinks  it  unwise  to  make  any  con- 
tribution for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  higher 
education,  but  that  every  cent  given  should  be  for 
elementary  education,  then  you  might  refuse  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  support  of  the  denomina- 
tional college  for  which  he  will  probably  be  asking 
aid.  However,  do  not  do  this,  but  give  him  double 
— ^fourfold.  It  will  be  a  good  investment,  and  one 
never  to  be  regretted. 


Something  About  Taxes. 


A  low  estimate  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  Fifty- fifth  Congress  puts  the  amount  at  $1,500,- 
000,000.  or  $750,000,000  a  year.  All  this  money  is 
collected  in  taxes  from  the  people,  and  North  Car- 
olina will  pay  not  less  than  $30,000,000  of  it,  $15,- 
000.000  annually.  For  the  pension  fund  alone 
North  Carolina  pays  $3,000,000  annually.  To  the 
army  and  nav)-  we  pay  more  th;ui  $2,000,000.  Our 
part  of  the  Spanish  indemnity  for  the  Phillipines  is 
not  less  than  $400,000.  and  the  future  alone-  can 
reveal  our  part  of  the  cost  of  conquering  this  brave 
people.     When  Congress  unanimously  voted  $50,- 
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000,000  for  the  immediate  increase  of  the  navy,  our 
representatives  voted  a  tax  of  $1,000,000  on  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  and  we  all  applauded. 

The  sum  total  of  taxes  paid  for  all  purposes  in 
North  Carolina — for  state,  county,  city  and  school 
purposes — does  not  exceed  $3,000,000.  Less  than 
the  amount  paid  to  the  federal  government  for  the 
one  item  of  pensions.  The  amount  paid  for 
schools  is  about  $i,OCO,ooo.  Could  the  money  paid 
for  pensions  be  turned  into  the  school  fund,  it  would 
then  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  good  ten  months 
school  in  every  district,  and  give  $10,000  a  year  to 
each  county  for  high  schools.  Our  part  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  army  and  navy  (likely  to  be 
permanent)  would  more  than  double  our  school 
fund. 

For  every  $3  which  the  North  Carolina  tax- 
payer pays  for  all  state,  county,  and  city  purposes, 
including  schools,  he  pays  $15  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  first  is  for  his  direct  benefit,  the 
latter  returns  to  him  only  indirectly.  Is  it  good 
economy  to  stint  every  local  enterprise,  refuse  to 
improve  our  roads,  and  to  supply  the  most  neces- 
sary conveniences  in  order  to  save  a  few  cents  out 
of  the  $3,  while,  ignorantly  and  without  protest, 
we  add  to  the  $15. 

Of  $18  paid  to  county,  state  and  nation,  $1  is  for 
the  education  ofthe  children.  To  reduce  by  one-half 
the  amount  paid  for  education  would  reduce  the  en- 
tire amount  of  taxes  by  one  thirty-sixth.  To  double 
the  amount  paid  for  education  would  increase  the 
entire  amount  only  one  eighteenth.  Which 
course  will  the  wise  father  and  patriotic  statesman 
pursue.'  Will  he  decrease  or  increase  that  small 
part  of  his  large  tax  bill  which  goes  to  educate  his 
children.'' 


An  Easy  Bit  of  ChiId=Study. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
editor  of  this  journal  to  go  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
all  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  asking  the 
children  some  such  questions  as  these:  What 
studies  in  this  class  do  you  like  best.-'  Why.? 
Whatstudiesdoyou  not  like.?  Why.?  What  studies 
would  you  like  to  have  that  are  not  required  nor 
provided  for  in  the  class.?  What  could  be  done  to 
improve  this  part  ofthe  school.?  What  books  read 
in  this  class  do  you  like  best.?  Why.?  Which  do 
you  not  like.?  Why  not.?  What  books  read  in  any 
ofthe  classes  you  have  passed  through  do  you  like 
best.?     Why.?     Enough  time  is  taken  to   give  each 


child  an  opportunity  to  answer  fully,  and  the  ques- 
tions are  so  put  as  to  make  each  feel  perfectly  free 
to  answer  as  it  will. 

None  of  the  answers  are  without  some  value  to 
the  thoughtful  teacher,  but  a  few  are  particularly 
suggestive  For  instance,  some  years  ago  a  boy 
in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Asheville  schools  told  me 
he  liked  Hiawatha  better  than  any  book  he  had 
ever  read.  He  had  read  it  a  dozen  times  since  he 
had  read  it  in  the  fourth  grade  two  years  before, 
and  he  expected  to  read  it  many  times  again.  A 
boy  in  the  seventh  grade  told  me  he  liked  Homer's 
Iliad  better  than  any  book  he  had  ever  read.  The 
Iliad  had  not  been  read  in  class,  but  there  was  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  school  library,  and  I  had  told  the 
class  about  it  the  year  before,  when  they  were 
reading  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes.  This  boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  had  found  it,  read  it  through 
and  enjoyed  it  as  he  had  enjoyed  no  other  book.  A 
few  months  later  I  found  he  had  become  so  interested 
in  these  Greeks  that  he  had  searched  out  and  read 
all  the  histories  of  Greece  to  be  found  in  the  city 
library.  In  the  same  class  was  a  girl  who  did  not 
like  Longfellow,  Evangeline  or  Scott's  Lady  ofthe 
Lake  nor  anything  in  poetry.  All  other  girls  in 
the  class  liked  these  poems.  An  entire  sixth  grade 
disliked  Gulliver's  Travels.  I  think  this  was  due 
to  the  way  it  was  taught  them.  The  teacher 
tried  to  show  how  it  satirized  a  period  of  history  of 
which  the  children  knew  little  or  nothing.  She 
had  attempted  too  much.  In  the  same  school  the 
children  of  the  third  grade  liked  Grimms'  Fairy  • 
Stories,  which  they  had  read  in  the  second  grade, 
better  than  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  which  they 
were  reading  then.  The  children  of  an  advanced 
first  grade  liked  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories 
better  than  any  first  or  second  reader,  although 
no  at'empt  was  made  in  the  book  to  put  the  fables 
and  stories  into  "  easy  "  words,  or  to  introduce  only 
a  certain  number  of  new  words  on  each  page,  as 
do  many  of  the  Readers.  One  boy  in  the  sixth 
grade,  who  had  been  considered  unusually  dull  in 
all  his  studies,  was  very  fond  of  geometry,  and  had 
done  better  work  in  this  subject  than  any  other 
child  in  a  class  of  sixty.  He  had  done  every  prob- 
lem in  the  book  accurately,  drawing  neatly  all  the 
figures. 

A  few  days  ago,  accompanied  by  a  stenographer, 
I  went  through  several  of  the  rooms  of  the  prac- 
tice school  connected  with  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial college  at  Greensboro.  The  stenographer's 
report  of  the  conversations  with  the  children  in  the 
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the  various  classes  is  an  interesting  paper,  but  it  is 
too  long  to  be  reproduced  in  full  here.  Only  a  few 
extracts  can  be  given. 

In  the  second  grade  the  children  have  read  this 
year  a  standard  Second  Reader,  Fairy  Stories  and 
Fables,  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  They 
were  asked  which  one  of  these  books  they  liked 
best.  Robinson  Crusoe  received  eleven  votes. 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  three,  Great  Americans  for 
Little  Americans  one,  the  Fairy  Stories  and  the 
Second  Reader  none. 

"Which  of  these  books  had  you  rathei:  dropout, 
if  you  could  not  read  them  all.''"  The  vote  was 
prompt  and  unanimous  for  the  Second  Reader. 

"Why  don't  you  like  the  Second  Reader.'" 

"It's  too  easy.  Don't  like  it.  It  hasn't  nice 
stories  in  in  it." 

"Some  of  you  like  Fifty  Famous  Stories  best. 
Why.?" 

"  Because  it  has  nicer  stories  than  the  other  books, 
and  they  are  true  stories." 

"Why  don't  you  like  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.''" 

"The  stories  arc  not  true." 

"Why  do  you  like  Robinson  Crusoe.'" 

"We  like  the  stories.  We  like  the  chapters. 
The  story  is  true." 

"  You  like  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans 
best.     Why.'"      (This  to  the  one  child.) 

"All  the  stories  are  true." 

"Of  the  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  which  story  do 
you  like  best.'" 

(The  vote  was  divided  between  Robin  Hood, 
King  Alfred,  and  the  Bell  of  Atri.) 

"Why  do  you  like  Robin  Hood.'" 

"Because  it  tells  how  he  lived  in  the  woods. 
Because  it  is  a  true  story  and  a  pretty  story." 

(The  stories  that  seemed  to  have  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  class  were:  King 
Alfred,  The  Black  Douglas,  The  Miller  of  Dee, 
Robin  Hood,  The  Bell  of  Atri,  Mignon,  King 
Henry,  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  Casabianca, 
The  Brave  Three  Hundred,  Picciola,  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus,  Bruce  and  the  Spider.  Almostany 
child  in  the  class  could  tell  fully  any  one  of  the 
stories  in  the  book.) 

"What  have  you  studied  in  this  class  this  year.' 

"Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, singing." 

"Of  all  these, which  lessons  do  you  like  best.'" 

(Seven  liked  spelling  best,  five  reading,  three 
arithmetic,  one  geography.) 


In  the  third  grade,  where  Old  Greek  Stories,  The 
Story  of  Ulysses,  Stories  of  American  Life  and 
Adventure,  and  Old  Stories  of  the  East  were  read, 
one  section  liked  the  Story  of  Ulysses  best,  another 
the  Old  Stories  of  the  East.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  found  a  class  in  which  the  vote  for  the  Old 
Stories  of  the  East  was  not  practically  unanimous. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  had  read  the 
Story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Legends  of  Norseland. 
All  liked  the  Story  of  Ulysses  best,  "Because  it 
seems  truer  than  the  Legends  of  Norseland ;"  "  Be- 
cause he  was  brave  and  went  through  so  many 
difficulties  and  came  out  safe."  (The  last  reason 
was  given  by  a  boy.) 

"Have  you  ever  read  a  Third  Reader.'"  (A  few 
had,  in  another  school.) 

"  Would  you  rather  read  the  Story  of  Ulysses  or 
a  Third  Reader.' "  (The  vote  was  unanimous  for 
Ulysses.) 

"  What  do  you  like  best  in  the  Story  of  Ulysses.'" 

"The  dangerous  channel,"  "  The  Trojan  War," 
"Trial  of  the   Bow,"  "The  big  horse  they  made.' 

"Would  you  like  to  read  more  about  Ulysses 
some  day.'" 

"Yes,"  (from  all.) 

"Which  do  you  like  best,  history  or  reading  les- 
sons.'" (Six  liked  history  best,  four  reading.  The 
class  had  just  finished  Eggleston's  "First  Book  in 
American  History"  and  Montgomery's  "American 
History  for  Beginners,"  with  special  study  of  Rev- 
olutionary Pioneers.) 

"Of  all  the  characters  you  have  studied  about  in 
history,  which  are  most  interesting.'" 

"George  Washington  and  George  Rogers  Clark." 
(I  think  this  interest  in  Clark  was  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  they  spent  two  or  three  weeks  on 
his  life,  working  out  in  much  detail  his  principal 
exploits,  and  finally  spent  another  two  or  three 
weeks  of  their  time  for  language  lessons  in  writing 
and  rewriting  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Vin- 
cennes.  Everywhere  it  was  found  the  children 
liked  best  and  found  most  interest  in  that  which 
they  had  studied  most  thoroughly — most  in  detail.) 
This  class  had  studied  reading,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  writing,  and  sing- 
ing. Most  of  the  children  liked  history  and  geog- 
raphy best. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  the 
history  of  the  Romans  had  been  studied,  the  chil- 
dren reading  Guerber's  "  Story  of  the  Chosen 
People"  and  "  Story  of  the  Romans."  In  literature 
they  had  read  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha"  and  Bur- 
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rough's  "  Birds  and  Bees."  AUexcept  one  liked  the 
history  better  than  the  reading — "  Because  you  find 
more  about  foreign  people,"  "  Because  it  tells  about 
the  people  and  the  country,"  and  one  girl,  "  Because 
people  hardly  ever  ask  you  about  what  you  read, 
but  they  do  ask  you  about  history."  One  boy  liked 
reading  best  "Because  I  can  get  more  out  of  it." 
He  liked  the  "  Birds  and  Bees"  best  "  Because  you 
learn  more  about  out  of  doors." 

"  Which  do  you  like  best,  the  history  of  the 
Chosen  People  or  the  history  of  the  Romans.'" 
(Twelve  votes  for  the  former,  three  for  the  latter. 
Various  reasons  were  given.  Some  did  not  like 
the  story  of  the  Romans  because  they  did  not 
believe  the  earlier  part  of  it  was  true.  One  girl 
thought  the  Chosen  People  were  our  ancestors. 
She  was  not  a  Jewess,  but  had  probably  heard 
herself  and  others  called  the  children  of  Abraham. 
But  the  true  reason  why  they  liked  best  the  Story  of 
the  Chosen  People  was,  I  think,  given  by  the  child 
who  said,  "  Because  we  had  longer  to  study  it  and 
got  more  out  of  it."  The  class  had  read  "  Old 
Stories  of  the  East"  two  years  before,  and  all 
knew  more  or  less  of  the  Bible.  All  said  they  liked 
better  to  study  a  thing  a  long  time — until  they 
began  to  understand  it.) 

"Which  of  the  two  reading  books  do  you  like 
best.''"  (Hiawatha  twelve  votes.  Birds  and  Bees 
two.) 

"Why  do  you  like  Hiawatha  best.''" 
"Because  Hiawatha  liked  his  people  so  much, 
and  I  like  to  study  about  Indians  anyway."  "Be- 
cause you  learn  to  read  poetry,  and  learn  how 
Hiawatha  did  for  his  people."  "I  like  it  because 
it  is  such  a  favorite  book."  "I  didn't  like  poetry 
until  I  read  Hiawatha,  but  I  like  it  now."  "I  like 
to  hear  about  how  he  did  when  he  was  a  child." 
(This  by  a  boy  who  liked  Birds  and  Bees  better 
than  Hiawatha  "Because  you  can  learn  about  out 
of  doors."  The  same  boy  liked  Hiawatha's  child- 
hood better  than  any  other  story  in  the  book.) 
"I  didn't  like  it  the  first  and  second  times  I  read 
it,  but  I  liked  it  better  the  third  and  fourth  times," 
(This  girl  had  been  in  the  class  last  year  and  had 
not  been  promoted.  Each  class  reads  the  book 
twice — the  first  time  very  carefully  and  slowly, 
spending  four  or  five  days  on  each  section  and 
studying  it  closely,  the  second  time  they  read  one 
or  more  sections  each  day.) 

"Who  wants  to  read  it  again  sometime.''" 
"I  could  read  it  six  times  more."     "I  don't  want 
to  read  it  any  more,  because  I  want  to  get  up  and 


read  something  higher."  (This  bright  girl  had 
classified  Hiawatha  as  distinctively  fifth  grade  lit- 
erature.) 

"Which  of  the  stories  in  Hiawatha  do  you  like 
best.'"  (The  Famine  six  votes,  Hiawatha's  Child- 
hood one,  Hiawatha's  Wooing  one,  Picture  Writing 
one,  Hiawatha's  Lamentation  one,  Hiawatha's 
Friends  one,  Hiawatha  and  Mudjekeewis  one. 
(The  Famine  had  been  read  to  the  class  one  day 
by  the  teacher  af  elocution  in  the  College.  This 
probably  accounts  for  so  many  liking  this  story 
better  than  any  other  in  the  book.  Is  there  not  a 
lesson  here  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  create  a 
love  for  good  literature.-'  The  voice  of  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  interpret  the  cold  print  of  the 
page  better  than  any  note  or  explanations.) 

"  What  have  you  studied  in  here  this  year.'" 

"  History,  geography,  reading,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, language,  spelling,  writing,  singing." 
"  Which  of  these  studies  do  you  like  best.'"  (Six 
votes  for  geography,  four  for  arithmetic,  two  for 
geometry,  one  for  language.) 

The  sixth  grade  had  read  Clarke's  "Story  of 
Troy,"  Bryant's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  Ten- 
nyson's Enoch  Arden.  All  liked  the  Iliad  better 
than  the  Story  of  Troy  (which  is  chiefly  the  Iliad 
told  in  prose  form  and  much  condensed). 

"Why  do  you  like  the  Iliad  better.'" 

"Because  it  is  easier  to  read  and  more  interest- 
ing." "I  like  the  Iliad  because  it  describes  every- 
thing more  fully  than  the  Story  of  Troy  and  there 
is  more  in  it."  "  It  has  more  graceful  sentences," 
"I  like  the  expression."  "Because  I  can  get  more 
out  of  it." 

"Why  do  you  like  the  Iliad  at  all.'" 

"  Because  it  has  pretty  expressions."  "Because  it 
is  a  storyof  war,"  "  Because  it  tells  what  happened 
long  ago,"  "  Because  it  tells  about  the  gods  and 
the  wars,  and  I  like  to  read  things  people  wrote  a 
longtime  ago,"  "Because  it  is  history  without 
dates."  "  How  many  would  like  to  have  had  some 
other  book  than  this  translation  of  the  Iliad .''• 
(three). 

"What.'"  (One  girl  wanted  anything  rather  than 
the  Iliad.  One  boy  wanted  a  book  about  the  Span- 
ish-American war — ■"  something  about  wars  that 
were  true."  AriOther  boy  would  rather  read  a  book 
about  the  Indian  massacre  in  North  Carolina  in 
1711.  He  had  had  a  lesson  on  this  in  his  North 
Carolina  history.) 

Thirteen  liked  the  Iliad  better  than  Enoch  Ar- 
den, six  liked  Enoch  Arden  better — "Because  it  is 
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truer  and  because  Enoch  was  so  noble.  "  Of  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  six  liked  Achilles  best,  four 
Hector,  eleven  voted  LHysses  as  second  choice. 

"What  in  the  Iliad  do  you  like  best.'" 

"  Priam  begging  Hector's  body."  "  Andromache 
and  Hector."  "  Battle  about  the  ships.'  "Fight 
between  Achilles  and  Hector."  "Where  Achilles 
killed  Hector."  One  boy  liked  "them  for  fighting 
when  they  said  they  would." 

"  Would  you  rather  have  read  the  Iliad  or  a 
good  Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader.'"  The  question 
caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  All  voted  for 
the  Iliad.) 

"What  have  you  studied  this  year.'" 

"Reading,  history  (of  North  Carolina),  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  language,  spelling,  writing,  music, 
"  Which  of  these  do  you  like  best.'"  (Each  child 
was  permitted  to  vote  for  two  subjects.  Ten  liked 
geometry  and  arithmetic  best,  one  geometry  and 
reading,  one  reading  and  arithmetic,  one  spelling 
and  reading,  one  spelling  and  geography,  one 
music  and  geography,  two  spelling  and  arithmetic 
one  history  and  arithmetic,  three  geography  and 
arithmetic.  "Why  do  so  many  like  geometrj'  and 
arithmetic.'"  "Because  they  will  be  good  in  busi- 
ness," "  Because  chere  is  something  to  work,  and 
if  you  get  started  you  are  interested."  "I  like 
geometry  because  it  helps  you  to  make  so  many 
things,  and  I  like  arithmetic  because  you  need  it 
so  much." 

"What  should  be  taught  in  this  school  that  is 
not.'"  "Drawing,  farming,  gardening,  and  how  to 
march  well. " 

The  seventh  grade  had  read  Evangeline,  Mar- 
mion,  and  Lad}'  of  the  Lake.  Most  of  the  girls 
liked  Lady  of  the  Lake  best.  Theboysliked  Mar- 
mion.  Some  of  the  girls  liked  Evangeline  best, 
and  all  but  one  preferred  it  to  Marmion. 

"Would  you  rather  have  one  of  these  poems 
read  to  you  once,  or  would  you  rather  spend  two  or 
three  month's  studying  it.'"  (One  ot  these  had 
been  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent,  would  rather  spend  time  enough  to 
master  it.) 

"  Why  do  you  like  Marmion  better  than  Evan- 
geline.'" 

"I  had  rather  read  about  men  than  girls."  (A 
bright  boy.) 

"Why.'" 

"Because  I'll  be  a  man  some  day,  and  I'll  never 
be  a  girl." 

"In  your  study  of  history  you   have  read   Shel- 


don's and  Hansen's  histories  to  the  beginning  of 
Washington's  administration,  you  have  also  read 
Scudder's  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  Fiske's  "  War 
of  Independence';  which  of  these  books  do  you 
like  best.'" 

"The  Life  of  Washington  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

"Why.'" 

"  Because  they  are  easier  to  remember."  "Be- 
cause it  is  more  like  reading  for  pleasure." 

"Which  do  you  like  better,  Hansell's  history  or 
Sheldon's.'     (Sheldon's  history  consists  principally      t 
of  extracts  from  original  sources.) 

"Sheldon's." 

"Why.'" 

"We  get  more  out  of  it."  "We  understand  it 
better." 

"Which  do  you  like  better,  reading  or  history.'" 
(The  boys  liked  history  better,  the  girls  reading.) 

Of  all  the  subjects  studied  in  this  grade  nearly 
one-half  the  pupils  said  they  liked  Latin  best.  On- 
ly a  few  liked  Arithmetic,  history,  spelling  or  read- 
ing best." 

The  first  and  eighth  grades  were  not  questioned. 


The  following  is  given  as  a  list  of  donations 
made  by  women  to  the  cause  of  higher  education 
within  the  year  1898.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  this  magnificent  sum 
of  more  than  $3,000,000  given  by  women  was 
given  for  the  education  of  women.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  South's  share  of  these  benefac- 
tions is  remarkably  small.  Plainly,  if  our  Southern 
institutions  are  to  be  endowed  we  must  do  it  our- 
selves. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  O'Connor,  California  State  Normal  School, 
$150,000;  Elizabeth  B.  Bates,  University  of  Michigan,  $135,- 
000;  Caroline  Craft,  Harvard  University,  $100,000;  Annie 
G.  Patton,  Princeton  College,  $100,000;  Cora  J.  Flood, 
University  of  California,  $2,250,000;  Sarah  Underwood, 
American  University,  $150,000:  Helen  Gould,  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College,  $5,000;  Rutgers  College,  $20,000;  Ornton 
Hall,  $12,000;  University  of  New  York,  $60,000;  Frances 
Steele,  Saint  Lawrence  University,  $1,000;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Gog- 
ley,  Hanover  College,  $20,000;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Noble,  Harvard 
University,  f 20,000;  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Library,  $10,- 
000;  Eliza  Smith,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Library,  $75,000;  Marion 
Hovey,  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  $5,000;  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  LIniversity  of  Chicago,  $75,000;  Caroline  Haskell, 
University  of  Chicago,  $40,000;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Matthews,  Knox 
College,  $1,000;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ouinlan,  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, |i,ooo;  Mrs.  Daniel,  Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  $3,000; 
Harriet  Daniel,  Brown  University,  $2,500, 
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How  the  Several  States  of  the  Union  Provide  for 
the  Education  of  their  Children. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  show  to  some 
extent  what  the  several  state-  of  the  union  are  do- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  first  col- 
umn shows  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
each  state;  the  second,  the  total  annual  revenue  for 
public  schools;  the  third,  the  value  of  public  school 
property;  the  fourth,  value  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  liberal  arts,  including  productive  funds  and 
value  of  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus,  but  not 
including  value  of  libraries.  No  figures  are  given 
for  technical,  professional  and  normal  schools,  and 
none  for  private  schools  and  academies.  These 
would  probaby  be,  in  most  instances,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  for  public  schools  and  the  value  of 
universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts;  for  wher- 
ever the  spirit  of  education  has  become  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  people  to  provide  liberally  for 
education  at  public  expense  and  for  the  higher 
liberal  education,  then  do  private  schools  flourish, 
and  there  is  the  demand  for  normal  schools  and 
technical  schools  most  fully  recognized. 

To  find  the  relative  provision  for  education  in 
any  two  states,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  first  col- 
lumn  with  the  figures  for  the  same  states  in  the 
other  columns.  For  example.  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  have  almost  the  same  school  popula- 
tion; but  Tennessee's  annual  revenue  for  public 
schools  is  a  little  more  than  twice  that  of  North 
Carolina,  the  value  of  her  public  school  property 
is  a  little  more  than  three  times  as  large,  and  the 
value  of  universities  and  colleges  about  four  and 
one-half  times  as  much.  The  school  population 
of  Virginia  is  41,300  less  than  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina; yet  Virginia's  annual  revenue  for  public 
schools  is  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  as 
that  of  North  Carolina,  her  public  school  property 
is  worth  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  pub- 
lic school  property  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
value  of  universities  and  colleges  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
North  Carolina.  New  Hampshire  has  a  school 
population  only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  that 
of  North  Carolina,  but  her  school  fund  is  $170,000 
larger  than  that  of  North  Carolina,  the  value  of  her 
school  houses  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  school  houses  of  North  Carolina,  and  her  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  fifty  per  cent,  more  valu- 
able  than  those  of  North  Carolina.     The   school 


population  of  Massachusetts  is  20,000  less  than 
that  of  North  Carolina,  her  annual  revenue  for  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  little  more  than  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  that  of  North  Carolina,  the  value  of  her  public 
school  property  is  more  than  thirty-six  times  as 
great  as  the  value  of  the  public  school  property 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  value  of  her  universitie."; 
and  colleges  is  fifteen  times  as  great  as  the  value 
of  the  universities  and  calleges  of  North  Carolina. 
Apparently  the  chances  of  the  Massachusetts  child 
for  an  education  are  twenty  times  better  than  those 
of  the  North  Carolina  child.  Certainly  the  Massa- 
chusetts people  have  provided  nearlj'  twenty  times 
as  much  money  to  pa\'  for  the  education  of  each 
child  as  has  North  Carolina.  The  reader  can  eas- 
ily make  similar  comparisons  for  other  states. 

The  figures  in  the  table  are  taken  from  the  lat- 
est report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  the  report  for  i8g6  7,  and  from  the 
World  Almanac  for  iSgg  The  figures  from  the 
World  Almanac,  those  in  the  last  column,  are  from 
the  calculations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

^^urmont- 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut 

New  York    

New  Jersey         

Pennsvlvania 

Dcieware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

A  cfth    Ca-rolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Te.xas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Obin 

Indiana 

Illinois    

Michigan 

Wisctmsia 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana.  

Wyoming 

Colorado "■ 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Chi  1  d  r  e  n 
of  school 
age. 


Total  Rev- 
enue o  f 
P  ublic 
Schools. 


161  700  « 

88,860, 

80,100 

602,300! 

96,470 

197,700 

1.684,000 

456,862 

1,694.500 

48,8.30 

345,200 

70.440 

5S3,100 

285,600 

023  400 

473,200 

715,310 

165,300 

652,800 

642,300 

621,600 

522,500 

426,500 

1.046,000 

460,200 

84,690 

1,088,000 

662,950 

1,298,000 

623,700 

619,200 

491,750 

633,800 

944,500 

82,890 

100.400 

340,700 

419,750 

41,410 

21,270 

124.300 

49.080 

20,.50O 

84,610 

8,100 

37,380 

108,800 

102,100 

347,900 


Value  of 
Public 
School 
Houses. 


Value  of 
u  niversi- 
ties  and 
CiiUeges 
of  Liberal 
Arts,  i  u- 
cludlng 
Pr  o  d  u  c- 
tivefunda 
in  each 
state. 


I,6i3.791 

992,540 

9i)9,782 

12,390,638 

1,449,792 

2.736,950 

27,133,347 

5,493,079 

21,249.558 

275,000 

2,256.795 

1 .133,6481 

1,863,704 

i;812,501 

775,506 
1,633,598 

672,618 
3,028,432 
1,671,798 

780,953 
1,222,408 

789,886 
4,091,302 
1,332.088 

334,861 
12,827,901 
6,6.36,756 
16,059,483 
6,152,268 
5,170,895 
5,162,510 
8,555,553 
6,826,101 
1,017,6.39 
1.329,465 
3,307,943 
3,812,741 

777,893 

212,619 
2,489,118 

153,140 

215,496 

925,2.56r 

203,4.34; 

325,138; 

943,8861 
1,244,865 
5,623.267' 


4,081,951  % 

3,284,121 

1,500,000' 

36,780,727! 

4,414,5121 

9,344,690 

66,077,600 

12,605,882 

48,917,003 

904,426 

4,350,100 

3,500,000 

3,090,777 

3,227,141 

845,596 

8,725,369 

.    628,340 

4,216,760 

3,133,789 

1,373,000 

1,6.36,055 

1,025,000 

7,289.181 

1,845,375 

482,972 

40,043,312 

18,867,494 

45.143,755 

17,977,447 

11,648,000 

15,350,000 

16,.355,842 

16.778,410 

1,926,420 

2,929.744 

8,822,343 

9,395,231 

1,663.245 

428,706 

4,093,304 

264,4.30  .. 

450  000 

2,524;989 

461,665 

098,606 

4,837,413 

2,298,313 

17,196,996 


2,432,975 

2,1.34.773 

1,681,000 

23,428,532 

2,877.967 

12,228,850 

42,417,198 

6,60S.0(.0 

21,7.32,47* 

218,200 

5,489  700 

5. 660, .552 

4,062.572 

784.750 

i,43i  27Q 

1,415,300 

2,754,161, 

862,685 

2,735,082- 

6,159,450 

1  545,600 

1,240,200 

3,976,063 

2,683,575 

7.55,250 

70.000 

16,691,304 

5.991,211 

18.770.298 

4.742,098 

3,474  943 

4,614.178 

4,032  208 

8,491,124 

249  0(111 

460.750 

4,047,379- 

2,,i32,450  ■ 

197,200  ■ 

150,000  ■ 

1,920.290 

'125,666 
683,527 
266,510 
166,638 
930,808 
1,132,448 
11,548.018 
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How  to  Conduct  a   Reading   Lesson   in   the  Inter= 
mediate  Grades, 

Of  all  lessons  recited  in  the  school-room,  prob- 
ably none  offers  greater  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  skill  and  professional  ability  than  does  the  read- 
ing lesson.  Capable  of  being  made  the  most  inter- 
esting and  most  useful  lesson  of  the  day,  it  is  fre- 
quently, — indeed  usually — the  dryest  and  most 
uninteresting  of  all.  The  usual  method  of  teaching 
the  lesson  seems  to  be  about  as  follows: 

The  teacher  assigns  the  next  lesson  or  two  in 
the  Reader,  or  if  a  real  book  is  used,  the  next  chap- 
ter or  the  next  four  or  five  pages,  with  the  injunc- 
tion that  the  amount  assigned  shall  be  "read  over 
carefully"  two  or  three  times  at  home.  Some 
teachers  spend  a  few  minutes  in  helping  the  chil- 
dren with  the  list  of  words  given  at  the  top  of  the 
lesson,  or  the  more  difficult  words  selected  from 
the  body  of  the  lesson,  frequently  "developing" 
them  after  the  manner  of  the  so-called  "word- 
method."  When  the  class  is  called  ne.xt  day,  the 
children  are  e.xpected  to  "define"  these  words, 
which  they  usually  fail  to  do,  or  else  do  in  mean- 
ingless rote  definitions.  One  child  then  announces 
the  page,  the  number  and  title  of  thelessoii,  "par- 
agraph one,"  and  proceeds  to  read  aloud — or  rather 
to  call  the  words  in  order  and  in  a  more  or  less 
monotonous,  high-pitched  voice.  Other  members 
of  the  class  follow,  each  calling  the  number  of  his 
paragraph  or  stanza,  until  all  have  read.  If  there 
are  more  children  than  paragraphs,  the  lesson  is 
repeated  from  the  beginning  till  all  have  read. 
Sometimes  the  paragraphs  are  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts.  A  few  teachers  "secure  attention "  by 
having  each  child  read  from  one  comma  to  another. 
Usually  "  criticisms  "  are  expected  after  the  reading 
of  each  paragraph.  Many  hands  go  up  and  such 
criticisms  as  "read  too  slow,"  "read  too  fast," 
"didn't  pause  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,"  "left  out 

'  the, put  in  '  and,'  "  etc.  are  plentiful.     Another 

lesson  is  assigned,  and  this  lesson  is  promptly  for- 
gotten,— if,  indeed,  there  is  any  opportunity  of  for- 
getting where  nothing  has  been  learned. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  -succeed  in  teaching 
a  reading  lesson  the  assignment  of  the  lesson  is  of 
first  importance.  This  will  usually  take  not  less 
than  five  minutes,  frequently  ten,  and  sometimes 
it  may  be  well  to  take  the  entire  time  of  a  recita- 
tion. First,  by  skilful  questions  and  informal,  spir- 
ited conversation,  the  teacher  must  cause  the  chil- 
dren to  reproduce  in  consciousness  all  they  know, 


through  personal  observation  and  experience  or 
from  previous  lessons,  that  will  make  them  take 
an  interest  in  the  new  lesson  and  help  them  to  un- 
derstand it.  This  done,  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
should  be  announced,  and  the  teacher  and  children 
should  read  it  through  together,  pausing  for  neces- 
sary explanations,  to  point  out  difficulties,  or  for 
the  enjoyment  of  specially  beautiful  or  interesting 
portions.  The  children  should  be  made  to  seethe 
most  striking  pictures.  During  the  reading  the 
teacher  will  ask  many  questions,  causing  the  chil- 
dren to  read  ahead,  or  to  go  back  for  the  sake  of 
making  some  necessary  connection.  The  children 
will  also  ask  many  questions. 

Now  the  children  are  prepared  to  read  the  les- 
son to  some  purpose  at  home  or  at  their  seats.  As 
they  read  and  reread  it,  the  thoughts  suggested, 
the  pictures  partly  seen,  the  points  of  beauty  or 
strength  pointed  out,  in  assigning  the  lesson,  will 
now  be  seen  more  clearly,  explanations  not  fully 
understood  then  will  now  develop  their  full  meaning. 
There  is  something  to  read  for,  and  the  child  will 
read  with  more  interest. 

When  the  class  is  called  ne.xt  day  the  teacher 
or  one  of  the  children  should  read  the  lesson  by 
sections,  letting  the  children  give  the  subject  of 
each  section,  so  as  to  make  an  outline,  or  syllabus, 
of  the  lesson.  The  headings  of  this  outline  should 
be  written  on  the  board  in  order,  and  properly 
numbered. 

From  this  outline  let  the  children  retell  the 
story,  the  books  being  closed.  Each  child  should 
retell  one  paragraph  until  the  entire  story,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  is  contained  in  the  lesson,  has  been 
retold.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell 
each  part  of  the  story  fully  and  truthfully — the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — not  neces- 
sarily in  the  words  of  the  book,  but  yet  in  good, 
choice  language.  If  a  half-slang  word  is  used  by 
the  child,  ask  it  to  remember  and  substitute  the 
better  word  of  the  book.  Especially  should  this 
be  done  if  the  word  is  one  which  should  be  a  part 
of  the  child's  vocabulary  but  is  not.  If  a  child  hes- 
itates in  telling,  a  question  or  two  will  set  it  going 
again.  When  one  child  fails  to  tell  the  paragraph 
or  section  fully,  let  another  assist  it,  until  both 
have  mastered  it.  Any  very  happy  phrase  should 
be  learned  by  the  children  and  used  in  retelling  the 
story.  This  will  help  wonderfully  in  acquiring  a 
good  style  in  speech  or  writing.  Now  let  the  chil- 
dren close  their  eyes  and  think  the  lesson  through 
by  the  headings  of  the  outline.      This   will  enable 
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them  to  grasp  the  whole  of  which  they  have  been 
considering  the  parts,  and  one  or  more  of  the  chil- 
dren should  retell  the  entire  story  without  refer- 
ence to  the  outline  on  the  board,  which  may  now  be 
erased.  During  the  exercise  of  retelling  the  story, 
in  parts  and  as  a  whole,  the  teacher  will  have  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  judge  if  the  children  understand 
difficult  words  and  phrases  and  if  they  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  necessary  explana- 
tions can  now  be  made  to  some  purpose. 

When  the  story  can  be  told  by  the  pupils  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  and  some  fulness  of  de- 
tails, the  children  and  teacher  should  close  their 
eyes  and  think  it  through  in  pictures — visualizing 
it.  It  may  help  the  children  if,  in  low  tones  and 
(qw  words,  the  teacher  will  call  the  pictures  over, 
describing  what  she  sees.  In  all  descriptive  writ- 
ing this  picture-seeing  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
word-reading,  and  without  it  there  is  no  result. 
Do  not  hurry  over  this  exercise. 

Having  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  lesson,  en- 
tered into  its  spirit  and  become  familiar  with  its 
form  of  expression,  the  children  are  ready  to  read 
it  aloud  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  to  themselves 
and  those  who  listen.  Let  them  now  begin  and 
read,  without  any  preliminary  of  page  or  number 
of  lesson  or  paragraph.  The  reading  should  be  by 
sections,  following  the  outline  by  which  the  lesson 
was  retold,  and  each  child  should  give  the  subject 
of  its  paragraph  or  section,  thus  reading  by  subject 
rather  than  by  number  of  paragraph.  Sometimes 
even  this  may  be  omitted. 

The  preparation  called  for  here  will  usually  ena- 
ble the  child  to  read  with  as  much  expression  as  it 
can  tell  anything  which  it  knows  well  and  in  which 
it  is  interested.  Any  improvement  on  this  must 
come  as  the  result  of  much  practice,  with  some 
special  drill  in  vocalization,  breathing,  etc. 

Those  children  who  have  most  difficulty  in  read- 
ing may  now  be  helped  by  letting  them  listen  to 
and  read  after  some  child  who  reads  with  good 
expression.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  may  read 
the  paragraph  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  meaning, 
letting  the  child  read  it  after  her.  When  each  par- 
agraph has  been  read,  let  one  or  two  children 
stand  before  the  class  and  read  the  entire  lesson, 
other  children  listening  with  closed  books.  A 
poem  may  be  read  in  concert,  and  choice  portions 
of  it  memorized. 

If  the  lesson  is  long  and  the  recitation  period 
short,  making  the  outline  and  retelling  the  story 
may  take  all  the  time  of  one  recitation,  the  read- 


ing all  the  time  of  another.  In  this  case  the  visu- 
alizing should  be  done  just  before  the  reading  be- 
gins.* 

These  directions  will  be  made  clearer  by  one  or 
two  illustrations  in  the  next  number  of  the  JOUR- 
NAL. 

*0f  course  every  teacher  will  see  at  once  that  this  method  of  treat- 
ing a  reading  lesson  combines  with  it  the  best  possible  oral  language 
lessons;  and  few  will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  all  this  careful  prep- 
aration, having  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lesson  written  by  the  children, 
following-  the  outline  used  in  retelling  the  story.  The  necessary  drill 
on  the  spelling  of  any  new  words  to  be  used  in  the  written  re])roduc- 
t.ion  should  be  given.  All  this  in  the  time  of  the  language  or  composi- 
tion lesson. 


$50,000  for  Trinity. 


At  the  recent  commencement  of  Trinity  College 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  had  given 
to  the  college  $50,000  in  cash  to  be  used  as  the 
trustees  of  the  college  might  think  best.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  $25,000  of  this  will  probably  be 
placed  to  the  regular  endowment  of  the  college, 
and  the  remaining  $25,000  will  be  used  to  endow  the 
college  library.  The  JOURNAL  rejoices  at  Trin- 
ity's good  fortune  and  would  be  glad  to  see  its  en- 
dowment fund  reach  at  least  $r, 000, 000.  Private 
philanthropy,  denominational  zeal,  and  the  sound 
patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  all  the  people 
must  work  together  until  the  door  of  opportunity 
shall  stand  open  wide  to  every  boy  and  girl,  every 
young  man  and  young  woman,  in  North  Carolina. 


The  County  Institutes.' 


The  advice  in  the  following  letter  from  Superin- 
tendent Mebane  to  the  county  superintendents 
should  be  heeded  by  every  county  board.  Every 
county  in  the  state  should  have  an  institute  for  its 
teachers  every  year,  and  every  teacher  should  at- 
tend. Most  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  have  had 
no  professional  training.  Many  of  the  counties 
have  no  teachers'  association.  These  young,  un- 
trained teachers  have  no  means  of  professional 
help  except  the  institute.  Without  these  they 
must  work  blindly  and  alone.  Fifty  dollars  taken 
from  the  county  school  fund  will  not  shorten  the 
schools  of  the  county  a  single  day,  but  the  insti- 
tute conducted  by  a  teacher  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence will  add  many  days  to  the  value  of  the  schools. 
In  most  of  the  southern  states,  institutes  are  now 
held  in  every  county,  and  in  many  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  state  institutes  besides.  Few  states  do 
so  little  in  this  direction  as  North  Carolina.  There 
are  many  counties  in  the  state  in  which  no  insti- 
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tute  has  been  held  since  1892.  For  the  teachers 
already  in  the  schools  and  for  the  continued  stim- 
ulus of  educational  sentiment  among  the  people, 
nothing-  can  take  the  place  of  these  institutes,  and, 
unless  more  is  done  in  this  line  than  has  been  done 
recently,  both  must  rapidly  deteriorate. 

Let  the  superintendents  and  the  school  boards 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  provision  of  the 
school  law,  rise  above  the  false  economy  which 
would  degrade  the  tone  of  the  schools  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  a  few  dollars,  and  let  every  county 
in  the  state  have  its  institute  before  the  opening  of 
the  schools  in  the  fall.  The  professors  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  and  of  the  other 
institutions  included  in  Section  19  of  the  law  are 
ready  to  do  their  part  of  the  work. 

State  of  North  Carolina, 
Office  of  b>uPEkiNTENDENT  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh 
To  the  Members  of  the  County  Board  of  Directors. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Section  19  of 
the  new  School  Law.  You  will  find  the  following  words,  to- 
wit:  "The  county  board  of  school  directors  of  any  county 
may  annually  appropriate  an  amount  not  exceeding  tifty  dol- 
lars out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  one  or  more  teachers'  institutes  forsaid  county, "etc. 

1  regret  that  the  amount  of  funds  is  limited  to  $50  an- 
nually, as  this  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  to  have  an  insti- 
tute for  each  race  in  any  one  year  except  where  the  State  in- 
stitution professors  can  do  the  work,  as  provided  in  this  Sec- 
tion 19  These  men  can  reach  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
counties  during  the  vacation.  The  only  expense,  as  you  will 
see,  for  these  instructors,  is  that  the  local  and  traveling  ex- 
penses of  these  men  must  be  paid  out  of  the  county  school 
fund.  Those  County  Boards  wishing  the  services  of  one  of 
these  men  should  send  in  their  applications  at  once 

It  seems  to  me  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  men  to  have  insti- 
tutes for  their  teachers.  The  assembling  of  the  teachers  in 
these  annual  meetings  to  gather  new  zeal  and  new  inspiration 
is  of  very  great  importance.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
stationary  point  in  a  teacher's  work.  Our  teachers  must 
make  progress  and  improvement,  or  they  must  become  less 
efficient  than  they  now  are. 

We  expect  for  each  individual  teacher  t  ■  work  for  himself, 
but  let  our  County  Boards  use  the  means  they  have  ;,nd 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  aid  and  assist  in  making  a 
strong,  well-developed  class  of  public  school  teachers.  These 
are  the  men  and  the  women  who  are  to  lead  manv  from 
darkness  into  light,  if  indeed  the  light  shall  ever  dawn  upon 
many — many  of  our  bo\s  and  girls. 
Yours  trulv, 

C.  H.  MEB.A.NE, 

Snpt.  Public  Instruction. 

He  who  can  not  enter  into  community  or  who 
on  account  of  his  self-sufficiency  needs  nothing,  is 
either  a  brute  or  a  god. — Aristotle. 


The  Colored  Normal  Schools. 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  in  accordance 
with  the  revised  school  law,  ha\-e  prepared  a 
course  of  study  for  the  colored  norinal  schools  of 
the  state,  and  have  taken  steps  to  reinedy  certain 
abuses  which  they  found  in  these  schools.  In  the 
future,  students  to  be  admitted  to  these  schools 
must  be  si.xteen  years  old,  must  read  intelligently, 
write  legibly,  spell  correctly  ordinary  English 
words,  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  of  arithmetic  through  common  and  dec- 
imal fractions,  and  of  elementary  geography.  The 
course  of  study  in  these  schools  is  to  be  limited  to 
English  and  such  subjects  as  will  be  most  immedi- 
ately helpful  in  preparing  the  students  for  good 
work  as  teachers  in  the  school-room.  Vocal  music 
is  required  twenty  minutes  each  day  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  three  years. 

The  local  board  of  managers  of  each  school  is 
advised  to  buy  a  few  books  as  the  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent library.  Among  the  books  and  papers 
recommended  are  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL 
OF  Education,  DeGarmo's  "Essentials  of  Meth- 
od," Krohn's  "Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology," 
Painter's  "  History  of  Education,"  and  White's 
"PLlements  of  Pedagogy." 

The  Journal  commends  every  part  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board  of  examiners  in  this  matter,  and 
believes  much  good  will  come  from  the  changes 
recommended.  But  any  list  of  professional  books 
for  the  library  of  a  normal  school  should  now  con- 
tain McMurry's  "Method  of  the  Recitation"  and 
the  companion  booklets  on  special  methods. 


The  summer  schools  for  teachers  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Wake  Forest,  Asheville,  Greensboro,  and  Wins- 
ton-Salem (the  last  two  for  colored  teachers)  will 
soon  be  in  session,  and  every  teacher  who  can 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
b)'  some  one  of  these  schools  to  prepare  for  better 
work  in  the  school-room  next  fall.  The  cost  will 
be  slight  when  compared  with  the  benefit.  Most 
of  these  have  been  advertised  in  the  JOURNAL,  and 
full  information  as  to  subjects  taught,  cost,  etc., 
ma)'  be  had  by  writing  to  the  principals. 


That  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  which  stands 
in  closest  relation  to  the  highest  forms  of  the 
activity  of  that  spirit  which  is  created  in  the  image 
of  Him  who  holds  nature  and  man  alike  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand. — Nicliolas  Murray  BiitUr. 
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Bag  Worms  or  Basket  Carriers. 


MISS  M.  W.   HALIBURTON,  STATE    NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE,  GREENSBORO,  N.   C. 


In  my  own  study  of  cocoons  and  moths  nothing 
ever  so  puzzled  me  as  those  medium-sized  gray 
cocoons  decorated  on  the  outside  with  little  dried 
Stems  or  sticks.  They  are  like  bags  in  shape,  be- 
ing smallest  at  bottom  and  top  and  largest  at  the 
middle,  but  they  look  something  like  baskets,  too, 
when  covered  thickly  with  twigs.  I  used  to  look 
at  them  and  wonder  how  in  the  world  the  cater- 
pillar which  spun  this  cocoon  ever  got  the  sticks 
fastened  on  the  outside.     That  was  puzzle   No.    i. 

I  had  gathered  them  time  and  again  and  hung 
them,  as  I  did  other  cocoons,  on  the  walls  of  the 
school  room,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  them  or 
out  of  them,  that  I  saw.  But  one  year  we  gathered 
such  quantities  of  them  that  I  determined  to  inves- 
tigate with  scissors.  The  first  one  I  cut  open  was 
entirely  empty.  There  was  not  the  slightest  re- 
mains of  even  the  diied  pupa  skin  which  is  always 
found  in  a  deserted  cocoon.  I  cut  open  another 
and  found  a  small  reddish  brown  pupa  which 
seemed  lifeless  yet  looked  enough  like  other  pupae 
to  lead  me  to  hope  that  it  might  yet  hatch  into  a 
moth  which  would  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  its 
kind.  I  carefully  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  blue  tis- 
sue paper  and  put  it  into  a  paste-board  box.  I 
cut  open  another  and  found  a  long,  slender,  almost 
black,  pupa.  I  accidently  cut  the  lower  part  of  the 
chrysalis,  or  pupa,  and  out  fell  some  tiny  white 
eggs.  I  knew  that  the  female  moths  begin  to  de- 
posit eggs  soon  after  they  emerge  from  the  cocoon, 
though,  of  course,  these  eggs  never  hatch  into  cat- 
erpillars unless  the  parent  moth  mates  with  one  of 
her  kind.  I  regretted  that  I  had  slain  in  the  pupa 
state  what  I  supposed  would  eventually  have 
emerged  a  fully  winged  female  moth,  though  the 
chrysalis  had  appeared  shrivelled  and  dried  and 
lifeless.  I  closed  the  cocoon  and  carelessly 
dropped  it  into  the  box  with  the  cocoon  I  had 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  I  opened  several  others, 
and  in  every  one  I  found  these  dark,  apparently 
lifeless  chrysallides  and  a  mass  of  tiny  eggs. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  I  happened  to 
notice  dozens  of  tiny  black  creatures  creeping  out 
from  under  the  lid  of  the  box  in  which  I  had  put 
the  cocoon  I  had  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  They 
were  dropping  and  swinging  in  the  air  by  almost 
invisible  threads  of  silk  just  as  I  have  seen  spiders 
do.     I  hurriedly  opened  the  box.     The  same  little 


creatures  were  swarming  all  over  the  inside  of  the 
box.  I  held  a  lens  over  one  and  it  looked  more  like 
an  ant  than  anything  else  at  first  glance,  particu- 
larly the  little  black  head;  though,  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  light  colored  body,  the  head  was 
large.  They  all  carried  the  back  part  of  the  body 
lifted  up  in  the  air  and  walked  on  their  fore  legs, 
much  as  an  acrobat  in  a  circus  walks  on  his  hands. 
All  about  the  box  were  specks  of  the  blue  tissue 
paper,  which  seemed  alive.  I  could  see  nothing 
with  the  lens  except  a  little  black  head  peeping 
out  from  under  the  blue  speck  as  it  bumped  along. 
With  a  sharp  pin  I  picked  off  the  blue  cover,  and, 
naked  before  my  eyes,  stood  one  of  the  little  ant- 
like creatures.  I  removed  several  of  the  covers. 
Were  these  caterpillars,  which  had  hatched  from 
the  eggs  of  the  pupa  in  the  cocoon  I  had  carelessly 
dropped  into  the  box.'  The  dark  dry  cocoon  which 
I  had  thought  dead  was  filled  with  them,  the  eggs 
had  disappeared,  they  had  hatched  into  these 
wriggling,  twisting,  spinning  little  creatures 
which  hid  under  paper  covers,  and  yet  the  pupa 
had  never  turned  into  a  living  moth  to  lay  these 
eggs.  That  was  puzzle  No.  2.  I  caught  one  of 
the  naked  ones  upon  a  maple  leaf,  wishing  to  see 
if  it  would  eat  like  other  caterpillars.  As  I  sat 
wat  :hing  it  through  the  lens  it  seemed  to  be  eating 
greedily.  It  kept  its  head  bent  under  and  busily 
moving  from  side  to  side.  In  a  twinkling  it  whirled 
over  on  its  back  and  I  saw  that  it  seemed  to  be 
holding  a  green  band  with  its  fore  legs.  Quick  as 
a  flash,  it  whirled  over  again  on  its  legs,  leaving 
the  green  band  stretched  across  its  back.  Then 
from  side  to  side  again  went  the  little  head,  work- 
ing on  the  leaf,  not  eating  as  I  at  first  thought. 
Soon  over  on  its  back  it  went  again.  The  green 
band  or  arch  was  now  a  complete  ring  around  its 
body  just  back  of  its  head.  Time  and  again  it  did 
this  whirling  over  and  over  within  the  little  green 
ring,  which  grew  broader  and  broader  and  into 
which  it  pulled  the  back  of  its  body  until  all  e.xcept 
its  head  was  completely  covered  by  a  little  thimble 
shaped  cover  of  green.  This  it  lifted  into  the  air 
with  the  hind  part  of  its  body  and  walked  offon  its 
two  front  feet.  I  suppose  it  held  the  cover  with 
the  four  remaining  legs. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  loaked  into  the  box 
again  to  put  in  a  piece  of  arbor  vitas,  upon  which 
tree  I  had  found  some  of  the  cocoons.  I  supposed 
this  would  be  the  food  the  little  caterpillars  would 
want.  From  the  cocoon  which  I  had  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  had  hatched,  not  ant-like  caterpillars, 
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but  a  creature  which  looked  more  like  a  fly  or  a 
bee  than  anything  else.  Its  body  was  black  and  its 
wings  were  thin  and  gauzy.  Not  in  the  least  but- 
terfly-like in  appearance,  as  are  all  the  moths  I  had 
ever  seen,  but  more  like  a  small  bumble  bee  was 
the  insect.  Yet  it  had  come  from  the  other  stick- 
covered  cocoon,  out  of  the  end  of  which  peeped 
the  empty,  reddish-brown  pupa  skin.  This  was 
puzzle  No.  3.  I  continued  to  feed  the  young  cater- 
pillars and  watched  the  rapid  growth  of  the  covers 
they  carried  around  with  them,  and  I  continued  to 
wonder.  As  I  watched  them  one  day  a  dim  rec- 
ollection of  something  I  had  once  read  of  an  insect 
called  a  "basket  carrier"  came  to  my  mind.  I 
soon  began  searching  all  the  books  I  could  find 
about  insects.  From  these,  and  my  own  observa- 
tions since,  I  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
these  interesting  bag-worms  or  basket  carriers. 

That  the  children  who  gather  them  may  not  be 
puzzled  as  I  was  or  confused  by  this  curious  insect, 
I  always  give  enough  lessons  on  the  ordinary  co- 
coons and  moths  to  fix  the  facts  of  the  moth's 
life  history  before  I  say  anything  about  the  bag- 
worm.  I  wait  until  one  of  the  cocoons  is  sending 
forth  its  swarms  of  caterpillars,  trying  to  have 
enough  to  open  several  of  the  cocoons  before  the 
class.  If  a  teacher  cannot  secure  enough  for  this, 
it  is  better  to  keep  what  she  can  get  in  a  tightly 
closed  box  and  watch  it  closely  as  spring  comes 
on,  else  their  contents  will  escape  without  attract- 
ing notice,  as  did  those  I  used  to  hang  on  the 
walls.  All  the  facts  in  the  life  history  of  this  most 
interesting  and  injurious  insect  can  be  given  in 
three  short  lessons. 

LESSON  I. 

As  a  preparation  and  to  gain  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  this  curious  development  in  insect  life,  briefly 
review  the  facts  learned  from  other  lessons  on  co- 
coons, moths  and  caterpillars. 

Show  some  cocoon  studied  (an  empty  one  will 
answer)  and  question  children. 

What  is  this.'  (A  cocoon.)  What  made  the  co- 
coon.' (A  caterpillar.)  How  and  of  what  did  it 
make  the  cocoon?  (Spun  it  of  silk  from  the  silk 
glands  back  of  its  mouth.)  Did  the  caterpillar 
make  it  when  it  was  very  young  and  small  or  when 
it  was  as  large  as  it  could  get  to  be  as  a  caterpil- 
lar.' (When  it  had  grown  all  it  could  grow  as  a 
caterpillar  and  had  eaten  all  the  leaves  it  wanted.) 
For  what  purpose  did  it  spin  this  cocoon.'  (To 
rest  in  during  the  long  sleep.)     What  goes  on  in- 


side of  the  cocoon.'  (Caterpillar's  outside  cover- 
ing hardens  into  a  shell,  or  chrysalis,  inside  of 
which  the  caterpillar  slowly  changes  into  a  moth.) 
What  do  all  the  moths  you  have  ever  seen  look 
like.'  (Butterflies.)  In  the  spring  what  comes 
out  of  the  cocoon.'  (A  moth.)  What  do  most 
moths  eat.'  (Most  moths  do  not  eat  at  all  after 
they  become  moths.)  Describe  a  moth.  (Four 
wings,  si.K  legs,  two  antennae,  etc.)  What  does 
the  female  moth  do.'  (Lays  eggs.)  What  becomes 
of  the  eggs.'  (Hatch  into  little  caterpillars.) 
When  do  moths  lay  eggs.'  (After  they  come  from 
the  cocoon.)  What  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  male  and  female  moths.'  (Males  have 
larger  antennae,  smaller  bodies,  and  are  of  deeper 
colors  than  the  females.) 

Now  we  are  going  to  learn  about  a  moth  which 
is  very  different  from  the  Cecropia,  the  Polyphemus, 
the  Promethea,  or  the  Luna  moth. 

Show  one  of  the  bag-shaped  stick-covered  co- 
coons. Call  attention  to  shape — so  small  at  the 
bottom,  largest  at  the  middle  and  smaller  again  at 
the  top.  Notice  the  twigs  or  leaf  stems  fastened 
all  on  the  outside  ofthe  cocoon.  Cut  one  open,  if 
you  have  such  numbers  as  you  will  have  if  children 
once  begin  to  gather  them.  Show  dried  pupa  skin 
and  mass  of  eggs,  or  living  pupa,  as  the  case  may 
be.  By  carefully  closing  the  cocoons  and  wrap- 
ping them  lightly  in  tissue  paper  the  contents  will 
develop.  When  the  eggs  hatch  into  the  little  cat- 
erpillars give  them  arbor-vitje  or  maple  leaves, 
and  let  the  children  take  turns  during  recess  in 
looking  through  a  lens  at  them  making  and  carry- 
ing their  tiny  baskets.  Tell  them  that  tomorrow 
you  will  again  talk  of  these  curious  cocoons  and 
the  creatures  which  made  them. 

LESSON  II. 

After  having  had  children  tell  what  they  saw 
with  the  lens  at  recess  tell  them  enough  about  the 
insect  to  get  them  so  interested  that  they  will 
watch  during  the  summer  and  see  what  you  cannot 
show  them  in  the  school-room  at  the  time. 

This  summer,  children,  I  want  you  to  watch  the 
pines,  the  pears,  the  maples  and  the  locust  trees, 
from  all  of  which  you  have  gathered  these  stick- 
covered  cocoons.  Watch  particularly  the  red 
cedar  trees  and  arbor-vita;  bushes,  for  what  we 
are  studying  is  generally  called  the  evergreen  bag- 
worm.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  fondest  of  the 
red  cedar  and  the  arbor-vitc-e.  You  will  soon  see 
why  it  is  called  the  bag-worm.     This  large  cocoon 
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was  once  a  tiny  cover  made  and  carried  around  b}'  a 
tiny  caterpillar,  as  you  saw  them  yesterday  at  recess. 

The  caterpillar  ate  a  great  many  leaves,  and  as 
it  ate  it  grew  too  large  for  its  cover,  or  would  have 
done  so  if  it  had  not  kept  on  adding  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  case,  which  became,  by  and  by  this 
large  case.  The  caterpillar  held  the  inside  of  the 
bag  by  the  hooks  on  its  hind  legs.  It  walked  al- 
ways on  its  two  front  legs  and  carried  the  bag  up 
in  the  air  by  keeping  the  back  of  its  body  lifted 
up  as  it  walked.  As  the  bag  grew  larger  and 
heavier  the  caterpillar  let  it  hang  down,  but  all  the 
time  it  was  moving  from  limb  to  limb  eating  leaves 
it  carried  this  case  in  which  it  stayed,  although  it 
could  easily  turn  itself  in  it  or  come  out  entirely 
if  it  wished.  It  was  a  curious  looking  object  as  it 
pushed  forth  the  fore  part  of  its  body  and  crept 
along  on  its  front  legs.  When  it  wished  to  eat  it 
stretched  its  body  as  far  out  of  the  bag  as  it 
pleased.  When  it  found  a  place  to  suit  it  it  fas- 
tened the  bag,  by  a  strong  string  of  silk,  to  the 
twig.  To  do  this,  it  clasped  the  twig,  drew  its  body 
up  and  spun  to  the  twig.  It  could  then  stretch 
out  and  bend  and  twist  its  body  in  all  directions  for 
leaves  to  eat. 

As  it  ate  it  spread  a  sticky,  gluey  silk  along  the 
leaf  or  twig,  and  so  kept  it  from  falling  when  it  was 
cut  off;  for  by  drawing  it  up  against  the  top  of  the 
bag  the  leaf  part  was  eaten  and  the  mid-rib,  the 
stem,  or  the  twig,  was  fastened  firmly  around  the  up- 
perrimon  theoutside.  Youcanseethatthereare  no 
sticks  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  bag  where  it  is  so 
so  small.  When  that  part  was  made  the  caterpil- 
lar was  too  small  to  handle  twigs.  Then,  you  see 
there  are  some  small  ones,  and  those  in  the  middle 
and  near  the  top  are  larger.  If  it  is  alarmed,  the 
caterpiller  draws  itself  up  against  the  stem,  just  as 
you  saw  the  little  ones  draw  themselves  under 
their  covers  pressed  against  the  leaf  yesterdaj',  and 
just  as  you  have  seen  snails  do  with  the  open  part 
of  the  cover  against  the  stem.  When  it  wishes  to 
rest  from  eating,  it  pulls  the  upper  edge  of  the  bag 
together,  and  hangs  this  way  during  much  of  the 
day.  Its  time  for  eating  is  late  in  the  day,  gener- 
ally after  sundown,  so  if  you  wish  to  see  them  mov- 
ing about  and  feeding  you  must  watch  for  them  at 
that  time  of  the  evening. 

LESSON  III. 

Now,  we  know  that  all  caterpillars  go  into  the 
pupa  state,  in  the  fall  generally,  and  sleep  in  a 
chrysalis  of  a  cocoon  all    winter.       In    the    spring 


they  emerge  as  full-winged  butterflies  from  chrys- 
alides, and  as  full-winged  moths  from  cocoons. 

When  this  caterpillar  which  we  call  the  bag- 
worm  is  ready  to  go  into  the  pupa  state  it  shuts  up 
its  case  and,  without  making  any  other  cocoon, 
goes  into  the  long  death-like  sleep  of  caterpillars 
changing  into  moths.  When  the  long  winter  sleep 
is  over  the  male  moth  wakes  up  and  comes  out  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  stick-covered  bag.  The  dried 
pupa  skin  falls  out  after  him  and  leaves  the  case 
quite  empty.  So,  if  we  wish  to  catch  him,  we  must 
gather  the  cocoons  in  the  winter  and  keep  them  in 
boxes.  You  might  think  he  was  a  kind  of  bee,  if 
you  should  see  him.  He  has  a  small  dark  body 
and  thin  gauzy  wings  and  looks  very  much  like  a 
small  bumble  bee.  He  works  his  way  out  of  his 
cocoon,  and  flies  away  to  find  his  little  mate.  He 
will  find  that  she,  too,  has  awakened  from  the  long 
winter  sleep,  but  she  has  awakened  looking  more 
like  a  worm  than  ever.  She  has  neither  wings  nor 
legs,  she  never  will  have.  She  can  never  leave  her 
little  basket-like  home  which  she  began  when  she 
was  a  tiny  caterpillar  and  carried  around  with  her, 
and  in  which  she  slept  the  long  winter  sleep.  In 
this  little  home  her  winged  mate  must  visit  her  as 
it  swings  from  the  twig  of  a  tree.  She  eats  no 
more  leaves  after  waking  from  that  long  sleep,  for 
she  has  become  a  moth,  though  she  has  neither 
wings  nor  legs.  Soon  she  closes  the  top  of  her 
case.  This  time  it  is  to  lay  her  eggs  and  then  die 
where  she  has  always  lived. 

Now  you  will  understand  why  we  found  some  of 
the  cocoons  filled  with  a  dried  pupa  skin  and  a  mass 
of  eggs  (the  female  died,  only  the  eggs  were  left), 
why  we  find  some  empty  entirely  (the  male  has 
developed  and  escaped),  and  why  in  some  there  are 
wriggling  pupae  (undeveloped  moths). 


Lessons  in  Chemisty.     I.* 


PROF.  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE,    UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


THE  AIR. 
Atmosphere. — Lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground 
on  the  edge  of  some  lake  or  stream,  have  you  not 
often  watched  the  fish  gliding  hither  and  thither  in 
the  water.''  Did  you  ever  realize  that  we  too  live 
in  a  great  ocean.''  We  do,  but  our  great  ocean  is 
not  liquid,  but  gaseous,  and  completely  envelopes 
the  earth.     The  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  are  the 

*  These  lessons  are  practically  the  same  given  in  "  School  Chemis- 
try "  (,B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.)  which  will  be  out  June  30th. 
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whirlpools  and  currents  of  the  ocean  in   which   we 
live. 

Thickness. — You  do  not  see  some  gases,  but 
imagine  yourself  standing  afar  ofifsomewhere,  look- 
ing at  the  world  with  the  power  of  seeing  air.  The 
atmosphere  would  appear  to  you  as  the  liquid  wa- 
ter appears  to  you  now.  You  would  see  birds 
floating  around  in  it,  but  not  reaching  the  surface, 
for  the  highest  flying  bird,  the  condor  never  soars 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  earth,  and  this 
aerial  ocean  of  ours  is  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
deep.  We,  people,  who  live  and  move  around  on 
the  earth  would  be  to  you  "deep  air"  creatures, 
like  some  of  those  strange,  weird  looking  animals, 
which  live  onl)-  on  the  sea  bottoms.  Suppose  you 
fished  for  us  and  caught  one  of  us  so  foolish 
as  to  be  caught,  and  jerked  him  from  his  ocean- 
home.  You  would  see  him  gasp  and  die,  just  as 
the  many  little  sun  perch  you  have  so  frequently 
drawn  with  such  delight  from  the   pool. 

But  none  of  us  really  live  in  outer  space;  so  we 
cannot  experience  what  we  have  read  above.  How 
can  we  know  that  such  is  so.'  Some  e.Kperiments 
given,  the  latter  part  of  our  lesson  to-day  will 
prove  to  our  imagination  that  the  picture  is  true, 
although  we  can  not  actually  see  it  for   ourselves. 

Air  Has  Weight. — A  tumbler  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  water,  and  then  having  a  card  placed  up- 
on it  may  be  inverce  \  without  the  water  spilling  out. 
Now  as  we  know  that  water  has  weight,  something 
must  be  underneath  the  card  to  hold  it  up,  else  it 
would  fall  and  allow  the  water  to  run  out.  Air  is 
the  only  thing  underneath  the  card  to  hold  it  up, 
hence  air  e.xerts  the  same  action  as  any  weighty 
substance  would.  We  say  that  it  possesses  weight. 
Iftheairbe  only  partially  removed  from  under- 
neath the  tumbler  we  will  see  the  water  immedi- 
ately rush  out.  Now  if  we  had  a  large  globe 
filled  with  air  and  weighed  it  and  then  removed  the 
air  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  a  suction  pump, 
and  weighed  the  globe  again,  we  should  find  that 
it  had  lost  weight.  This  loss  in  weight  was  the 
weight  of  the  air  that  was  in  the  globe  at  first  If 
we  place  a  glass  tube  or  straw  in  water  and  suck  it 
to  remove  the  air,  we  shall  find  that  the  water  will 
rise  up  into  our  mouths.  The  air  is  heavy  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube,  therefore  the  water  rises  in  the 
tube.  Now  suppose  we  fill  a  tumbler  with  water 
and  invert  it  in  a  bucket  full  of  water,  raising  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  up  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  We  see  that  it  contains  water.  If  we  now 
let  in  a  little  air  by  means  of  a   bent  tube  we  shall 


see  the  water  gradually  subside  and  the  glass  will  be 
filled  with  air  instead.  From  all  this  we  see  that 
air  has  weight  and  occupies  space,  hence  it  is  a 
form  of  matter. 

Air  Currents. — Corresponding  to  our  great  ocean 
currents,  like  the  gulf  stream,  we  have  our  air  cur- 
rents, from  gentle  summer  breezes  to  fierce  winter 
winds.  These  currents  are  sometimes  straight 
around  the  earth,  sometimes  rising  rapidly  from 
the  ground  towards  the  heavens,  or  rushing 
down  from  the  sky  towards  the  earth.  How  often 
have  we  thrown  chips  into  the  creek  and  watched 
them  disappear  around  the  bend,  or  have  we  not 
seen  pictures  of  huge  rafts  or  wrecked  houses  borne 
along  by  the  wild  current  of  some  great  river.'  Of 
course,  you  who  live  near  a  river  know  how  much 
harder  it  is  to  row  against  the  stream  than  with  it. 

Barometer. — Our  aerial  currents  are  e.xactly  like 
these  only  we  do  not  see  them.  The  breeze  holds 
our  kites  high  up  in  the  air.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the 
track  of  a  cyclone  and  its  deadly  work,  but  tu  judge 
of  the  seemingly  quiet  currents  in  the  air,  we  must 
make  use  of  an  instrument  called  the  barometer. 
If  you  ask  the  man  who  sells  pumps  in  your  town 
how  high  the  pump  can  suck  water,  he  will  tell  you 
about  thirty  feet.  The  pump  acts  exactly  as  your 
lips  do  when  you  suck  the  water  up  through  a  tube. 
The  air  presses  down  upon  the  water  through 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  just  as  it  does  on  the  out- 
side, thereby  keeping  the  water  at  a  level.  If  this 
pressure  or  weight  of  air  be  removed  from  the 
water  within  the  tube,  the  water  will  at  once  rise, 
because  the  pressure  continues  on  the  outside,  like 
weights  balancing  on  scales.  If  one  of  the  weights 
be  removed  that  end  of  the  beam  will  rise.  Now 
if  we  can  remove  all  the  air  that  would  be  within 
the  tube,  the  water  would  rise  exactly  so  high  as 
would  balance  the  weight  of  that  amount  of  water. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  thirty-three  feet.  Such 
a  piece  of  apparatus  is  a  barometer,  but  is  not  gen- 
erally used  because  it  is  so  large  as  to  be  unwield}-, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  water  would  freeze  in 
winter.  Therefore  a  heavier  liquid  is  substituted 
for  the  water.  To  make  our  barometer  at  home, 
we  need  only  to  close  one  end  of  a  glass  tube 
about  a  meter  in  length,  filling  it  with  mercury  and 
then  inverting  it  over  another  vessel  containing 
more  mercury.  If  this  piece  of  apparatus  were  car- 
ried to  the  level  of  the  sea  and  there  were  no  air 
currents,  the  height  of  that  mercury  column  would 
be  exactly  thirty  inches  or  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
millimeters.     The  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
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one  inch  square  and  thirty  inches  high  is  about  fif- 
teen pounds,  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  nearly  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  if  greater  weight  were  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  mercury  would  rise 
higher  in  the  column.  Such  is  the  case  when  there 
is  a  downward  current  of  the  air,  and  vice  versa. 

For  a  long  time  the  ancients  regarded  air  as  an 
element,  as  they  did  water.  In  our  next  lesson  we 
shall  learn  whether  it  is  an  element  or  a  compound 
as  we  found  water  to  be,  or  possibly  it  may  be  a 
mixture. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Fill  a  tumbler  to  overflowing  with  water. 
Slide  a  smooth  card  over  the  top.  Hold  the  card 
close  to  the  tumbler  while  you  invert  it,  and  then 
remove  the  hand.  Throw  a  similar  card  in  the  air. 
Does  it  float,  or  sink  to  the  floor.' 

2.  Place  the  lower  edge  of  the  tumbler,  still 
filled  with  water,  below  the  surface  of  some 
water  in  a  milkpan.  Place  the  thumb  over  one  end 
of  a  bent  tube  and  insert  the  other  end  underneath 
the  edge  of  the  tumbler.     Remove  the  thumb. 

3.  Tie  securely  a  thin  piece  of  sheet,  or  dental 
rubber  over  one  end  of  a  narrow  lamp  chimney. 
Suck  the  other  end  holding  the  chimney  vertically 
upward,  then  downward  and,  finally,  horizontal. 

4.  Half  fill  a  tube  thirty  centimeters  long,  one 
centimeter  in  diameter,  at  one  end  of  which  has 
been  blown  a  bulb  at  least  three  centimeters  in 
diameter,  invert  it,  placing  the  open  end  in  a  pan 
of  water.  Note  the  height  at  which  the  water 
stands  in  the  tube  by  slipping  a  piece  of  cut  paper 
along  the  tube.  Place  the  warm  palm  of  the  hand 
upon  the  bulb.  In  what  direction  does  the  water 
move.'  What  does  it  indicate.'  Now  place  a  piece 
of  ice  or  some  other  cold  substance  upon  the  bulb 
and  answer  the  same  questions. 


Kindergarten  Work  in  Charleston. 


M.^RGUERITE    PINCK.NEV,    CH.^RLESTO.V,    S.    C,    PRESIDENT 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCI.\TION. 


"  The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smoothly" 
so  says  the  adage,  and  so  we  might  truly  say  about 
the  Kindergarten  work  in  this  old  "City  by  the 
Sea."  Yet,  though  the  history  of  the  past  six 
years  contains  many  perplexing  and  disheartening 
experiences,  still,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  mass,  the 
result  is  good,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 


for  what  we  have   accomplished   in  the   past,   and 
high  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association 
took  unto  itself  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in 
the  month  of  May,  1894,  with  a  membership  of 
sixty;  few  of  the  original  names  are  now  found  on 
the  list,  but  the  number  is  the  same,  and  those  who 
worked  the  hardest  then  are  still  interested  and 
devoted  in  their  efforts  to  continue  the  work.  For 
.the  first  year  no  special  work  was  done,  but  at  the 
monthly  meetings  papers  were  read  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Free  Kindergarten  discussed;  so  in  Octo- 
ber, iSc6,  the  Free  Kindergarten  was  opened  in  a 
crowded  part  of  the  city  in  a  large  and  most  suita- 
ble room,  which  is  still  lent  to  us  by  the  kind  friend 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Here  we  wish  all  who  are 
dubious  about  the  benefits  of  kindergarten  could 
spend  a  morning  and  see  the  happy,  helpful  influ- 
ences thrown  around  these  forty  little  children, 
whose  play  ground  is  the  street,  and  whose  home 
life  is  so  lacking  in  its  moral,  intellectual  and  beau- 
tifj'ing  surroundings. 

The  salary  of  the  Kindergartner  was  paid  by  the 
proceeds  of  various  public  entertainments,  one  alone 
clearing  over  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  annual 
dues  of  the  Association;  and  for  two  years  we  were 
quite  pleased  with  our  success.  Then  we  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  treasury  was  empty  and 
our  resources  exhausted.  We  determined  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  city,  as  it  was  work  among 
her  future  citizens  and  where  education  was  most 
important  and  most  lacking.  The  city  council 
kindly  granted  our  petition  and  has  helped  us  most 
materially  both  this  year  and  last  by  allowing  us 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  which  we  are  ex- 
tremely grateful. 

The  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten in  October,  1S97,  the  Association  boldly 
determined  to  open  a  training  school,  and  with  on- 
ly three  pupils  pledged,  invited  Miss  Evelyn 
Holmes,  trained  at  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  In- 
stitute to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  work. 
In  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  class  of  thirteen,  and 
so  the  financial  success  was  assured  and  the  Asso- 
ciation breathed  freely  for  that  year  and  the  ne.xt 
so  far  as  the  training  work  was  concerned.  But 
the  classes  for  this  year  are  small  and  the  Associ- 
tion  has  had  to  meet  a  debt  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars; still  with  the  assistance  of  kind  friends  and 
hard  work  the  Association  hopes  to  be  able  to  pay 
all  debts  by  the  end  of  the  term. 

Many  times  has  the  question   been  asked,   "But_ 
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what  becomes  of  your  graduates  after  they  have  fin- 
ished their  two  years'  course?  Do  they  all  open  kin- 
dergartens?" Yes,  as  a  rule  they  do,  but  not  all  in 
the  cit)',  five  have  private  Kindergartens  here,  two 
are  in  Free  Kindergartens,  three  have  opened  Kin- 
dergartens in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  one  is 
in  Florida.  But  each  year  the  requests  for  Kinder- 
gartners  increase  and  this  year  especially  we  have 
been  most  encouraged  b\-  the  letters  and  inquiries 
from  all  over  this  state  about  our  work,  either  from 
girls  who  want  to  take  the  training  or  from  parents 
who  want  kindergartens  opened  in  their  towns.  Of 
course  in  many  cases  it  ends  in  writing,  but  still 
the  seed  has  been  planted,  and  we  must  wait  with 
patience  for  the  slow  but  sure  growth. 

But  some  daring  spirits  in  the  Association  were 
not  even  now  content;  a  Free  Kindergarten,  and  a 
training  class  were  both  admirable,  but  how  to  en- 
courage and  suggest  these  admirable  things  to 
other  places  where  the  same  need  exists?  Why 
not  publish  a  paper  which  will  tell  them  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  ready  we  are  to  help?  So  just  a 
year  ago  the  "  Kindergarten  Monthly  "  began  its 
publication,  and  the  committee  in  charge  report 
not  only  many  kind  expressions  of  approval,  but  a 
respectable  balance  in  the  treasur}',  and  this  last 
item  speaks  well  for  the  success  of  our  venture. 

Charleston  has  another  Free  Kindergarten,  sup- 
ported b>-  the  Kelly  Alumna;;  here  one  of  our 
graduates  has  charge,  and  the  work  is  progressing 
most  satisfactoril)';  still  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  where  another  Free  Kindergarten  could 
be  opened  with  great  benefit,  and  the  Association 
longs  for  the  time  when  children,  wherever  they 
may  live,  can  find  a  kindergarten  close  by. 

We  have  had  Mothers'  Meetings  once  a  month, 
for  the  mothers  of  the  Free  Kindergarten;  they 
look  at  the  woik  done  by  their  children,  talk  about 
the  stories  and  songs  and  hear  short  extracts  from 
magazines,  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  go  away,  we 
hope,  with  a  better  idea  of  what  "Johnnie"  finds  so 
very  pleasant  that  it  almost  "  seems  as  he  ain't  such 
a  bad  boy  after  all. '  We  have  also  tried  evenings 
with  music  and  recitations,  where  fathers,  mothers 
and  children  can  come,  and  these  evenings  were 
much  enjoyed.  The  Association  has  great  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  being  able  to  retain  Miss 
Holmes  as  Director  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  and 
of  the  Training  Class,  for  she  brings  a  vast  amount 
of  ability  and  energy  to  assist  in  the  work,  besides 
being  able  to  inspire  her  pupils  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  enthusiasm. 


So,  in  spite  of  much  left  undone,  we  have  gained 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  carry  on  this  work,  and 
feel  that  we  have  established  an  influence  that  tends 
to  uplift  the  future  man  and  woman  and  that  we 
have  supplied  a  grave  need  in  our  state.  The 
prospects  for  our  ne.xt  year's  class  are  very  good 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  South- 
ern girls  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunit)'  to  study,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  a  profes- 
sion so  natural  to  ever\-  true  woman. 


Vacation  Days. 


I 


PRIN'CIP.AL  W    T.   WHITE.  HIGH  SCHOOL,   KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


\'acation  days  are  longed  for  as  eagerly  by  most 
teachers  as  by  most  pupils,  only  in  the  first  case 
the  cessation  of  salary  causes  a  pang  of  regret,  as 
well  as  the  uncertainty  for  the  coming  year  may 
bring  about  foreboding.  Nearly  three  months  is 
the  length  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  long  before 
the  close  many  will  be  anxious  for  the  beginning 
of  the  new  term,  leisure  time  having  hung  profit- 
less for  them. 

"Oh,  I  mean  to  have  rest!  Aye,  have  absolute 
rest!"  is  the  exclamation  of  many  a  tired  school- 
marm,  and  yet  before  the  summer  is  over  they  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  true  rest, 
and  that  what  best  serves  for  it  is  change  of  pur- 
suit, change  of  thought  and  change  of  association. 

One  can  not  always  be  amused,  the  bitter  closelj- 
follows  the  sweet,  and  ennui  will  follow  the  reading 
cf  the  most  interesting  novel  during  the  long  hours 
of  a  July  afternoon. 

But  what  should  teachers  do?  Attend  the  state 
meeting,  if  possible.  There  you  will  rub  up  against 
superior  minds  and  striking  personalities.  The 
lectures  may  not  be  very  practical  outside  their 
scholarly  and  scientific  aspect,  but  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  something  that  will  cause  thought,  some- 
thing that  will  lift  you  out  of  a  rut  in  which  you 
unconsciously  have  been  traveling,  and,  above  all, 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  calling  of  teaching  will  be 
imbibed  that  afterwards  will  bring  up  a  glow  on  the 
dreariest  day.  And,  after  all,  it  is  something  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  one's 
state,  and  at  a  state  meeting  some  of  these  is  sure 
to  be  present. 

If  the  purse  will  allow,  go  to  the  national  meet- 
ing. The  amount  of  general  information  gained 
b)-  such  a  trip,  outside  other  advantages,  is  incal- 
culable. 
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Then  the  summer  normal.  How  many  really 
need  the  lectures  and  review  work  done  there! 
Even  two  weeks'  attendance  at  such  a  school  will 
equip  one  as  much  as  the  reading  and  study  of  a 
half  dozen  books  would  do,  seeing  the  facts  there 
presented  are  the  essence  and  crystalization  of 
many  books,  wrought  out  through  the  mind  of  the 
instructor,  and  having  added  thereto  in  many 
cases  original  investigation  and  testings. 

For  the  one  who  can  not  go  anywhere,  the  close 
of  the  vacation  also  ought  to  find  them  stronger 
and  wiser  than  when  it  began.  Some  study  ought 
to  be  taken  up  and  pursued  faithfully  through  each 
week.  The  work  might  be  a  reading  in  history  or 
general  literature,  but  it  ought  to  be  persistent  and 
have  an  aim  in  view.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  self-made  man,  but  the  most  of  these  have 
become  so  through  study  akin  to  that  in  books,  and 
the  utilizing  of  spare  moments. 

For  all  teachers  the  great  aim  during  vacation 
should  be  to  regain  strength  and  energy  dissipated 
during  the  school  year  just  closed,  and  make  them- 
selves more  fitted  to  perform  joyously  and  effectu- 
ally the  work  of  the  coming  year.  And  whether  it 
be  where  Atlantic  surges  beat  against  Carolina  and 
Georgia  coasts,  or  on  the  summit  or  in  the  coves  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Great  Smokies,  or  in  crowded  cities 
or  in  rural  towns  and  villages,  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  occupation.  Mind  and  body  alike,  through 
appropriate  exercise,  should  receive  their  meed  of 
rest.  So  that  when  September  days  see  once  again 
the  children  gather  in  the  schools,  they  shall,  many 
of  them,  see  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same,  teacher 
who  taught  them  the  year  before;  that  there  be 
more  alertness  of  eye  and  body  and  brain,  and  a 
newer  consecration  to  a  God-annointed  work. 


Three  Valuable  Books.* 


COLONEL    ROBERT   BINGHAM,    BINGHAM    SCHOOL, 
ASHEVILLE,    N.    C. 


Some  one  defines  education  as  "knowing  where 
to  find  things,"  and  there  is  much  good  sense  in 
the  definition,  when  we  consider  the  vast  expansion 
of  human  knowledge  in  so  many  directions,  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  specialist  even  to  keep  up  with 
his  specialty,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  one, 
however  intelligent  and  dilligent,  to  keep  up  with 
the   progress  of  knowledge   in  departments  other 

*This  article,  published  in  the  Schuwl  Ttadter  (Winston,  N.  C),  .Janu- 
ary, 18S8,  is  well  worth  reprinting  here,  and  may  serve  as  a  valuable 
hint  to  many  young  teachers.  It  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  an  adver- 
tisement. 


than  his  own.  As  it  is  impossible,  then,  for  any- 
body to  know  everything,  and  as  every  educated 
man,  and  especially  every  teacher,  is  often  called 
upon  for  compact  and  accurate  information  which 
he  has  not  had  time  or  occasion  to  get,  or  which 
he  has  had  time  to  forget,  it  is  worth  while  to  know 
just  ivhere  to  find  tilings. 

I  suppose  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  find 
things  is  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanica,  but  it  is  very 
costly  and  is  often  prolix  and  diffuse,  and  its  very 
bulk  is  sometimes  repulsive.  The  old  farmer  who 
said  grace  but  twice  a  year,  once  over  his  corn- 
crib  when  he  filled  it,  and  again  over  his  smoke- 
house when  he  put  his  pork  into  it,  had  the  matter 
in  bulk,  but  not  in  detail.  And  it  is  somewhat  so 
in  the  experience  of  some  people  with  the  British 
or  Appleton's  Encyclopaedia. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  three  books  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention,  as  furnishing  just  the  kind  of 
compact  and  accurate  knowledge  which  one  very 
often  wishes  about  PERSONS,  about  PLACES,  and 
about  DATES, — to-wit:  Lippincott's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  Lippincott's  Universal  Gazetteer,  and 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  I  speak  wittingly 
about  these  books,  for  I  keep  them  at  my  elbow  all 
the  time,  and  use  them  oftener  than  any  other 
books  of  reference,  I  believe;  and  it  is  such  a  com- 
fort not  1.0  have  to  cram  one's  head  with  facts  and 
figures,  but  just  to  turn  a  revolving  bookcase  and 
get  just  such  facts  and  figures  as  one  wants  to 
use,  and  which  these  three  books  and  a  revolving 
bookcase  hold  so  much  more  easily  and  comfort- 
ably, and  accurately  withal,  than  one's  head. 

To  illustrate  how  useful  each  of  these  books  is 
to  me,  I  will  give  an  example  of  the  way  I  have 
used  each: 

I  had  occasion  once  to  talk  to  a  large  body  of 
young  men  about  the  potentialities  of  youth,  with 
those  striking  words  from  St.  John  as  a  basis:  "I 
write  to  you  young  men  because  you  are  strong." 
I  started  with  the  proposition  that,  without  over- 
looking or  undervaluing  the  work  of  Sophocles, 
Socrates.  Milton,  and  Gcethe,  who  brought  forth 
fruit  in  old  age,  it  is  young  men  as  a  rule  who  have 
shaped  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  peace,  in  war,  in 
science,  in  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  common  life. 
Two  hours'  study  of  Lippincott's  Biographical 
Dictionary  gave  me  the  exact  facts  which  I  wished, 
— to-wit:  that  Romulus  had  founded  Rome  at  20; 
that  Alexander  had  won  the  battle  of  Chjeronea  at 
16;  was  master  of  Greece  at  21,  of  Persia  at  25,  of 
India  at  30.     Sulla  said  of  Caesar  at  17,  "I  see  in 
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that  boy  many  Mariuses."  William,  the  Norman, 
had  defeated  all  other  claimants  of  his  father's 
dukedom  while  still  in  his  teens.  Charlemange 
*vas  crowned  King  of  the  Lombards  at  32;  Charles 
Martel  won  the  battle  of  Tours  at  36;  Cortes  had 
conquered  Mexico  at  30;  Don  John  saved  Europe 
at  Lepanto  at  24.  Napoleon  was  master  of  Italy 
at  25,  and  arbiter  of  Europe  at  35. 

In  literature,  BjTon  and  Burns  died  at  i"] ,  and 
Shakespeare  had  written  twelve  of  his  best  pla)-s 
at  33.  In  art,  Raphael  died  at  I" .  In  science 
Newton  had  made  most  of  his  discoveries  at  24, 
In  politics  and  in  religion  the  same  results  may  be 
shown  in  the  lives  of  Pitt,  Bolingbroke,  Luther  ^ 
Calvin,  and  Bunyan,  and  so  for  many  others. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  where  else  except  in  Lip- 
pincott's  Biographical  Dictionary  I  could  have  got 
the  exact  facts  with  anything  like  the  saving  of 
time  and  labor,  and  now  I  keep  such  facts  /;/  Lip- 
pincott  instead  of  in  my  head. 

Another  time  I  had  occasion  to  use  all  the  facts 
and  dates  about  witchcraft.  One  hundred  and  ten 
lines  in  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  gives  an 
astonishing  array  of  facts.  I  had  no  idea  how  many 
people  had  perished  as  witches,  and  when  and 
where;  and  now  when  I  wish  a  very  compact 
statement  of  all  that  is  known  about  a  thing,  I  turn 
to  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  rarely  fail  to 
find  just  what  I  want,  and  so  I  keep  my  dates  in 
Haydn,  where  they  stand  in  alphabetical  order, 
instead  of  in  my  head,  where  they  will  not  stay 
under  any  conditions. 

And  about  places,  one  cannot  remember  them 
all,  and  )-et  one  does  not  like  to  say  he  does  not 
know  and  cannot  find  out.  For  instance,  in  study- 
ing Physical  Geography,  the  occurrence  of  phe- 
nomena at  various  places  is  mentioned  from  time 
to  time.  A  teacher  can  afford  to  have  forgotten 
things  sometimes,  but  not  too  often,  especially  with 
a  bright  class  behind  him;  and  nobody  can  afford 
to  remember  where  every  place  on  the  globe  is. 
So  I  have  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  at  my  elbow,  and 
when  a  place  is  mentioned  that  I  have  never  heard 
of  before,  or  one  that  I  have  forgotten  if  I  ever 
heard  of  it,  I  just  turn  to  Lippincott  and  get  the 
exact  facts  about  it  in  very  brief  compass,  and 
make  a  note  of  the  same  in  the  margin  of  my  text- 
book to  save  the  trouble  of  looking  it  up  if  I  forget 
it  the  next  time.  So  I  keep  places  in  the  Gazetteer 
in  my  revolving  bookcase,  and  not  in  my  head, 
and  this  consigning  of  facts  about  persons,  dates, 
and  places  to  the  dictionaries  named  in-stead  of  to 


one's  head  is  a  great  gain  in  convenience  and  in 
accuracy;  and  in  space  in  one's  head  for  things 
which  books  of  reference  cannot  supply. 

If  education  is  knowing  where  to  find  things,  I 
do  not  know  where  so  much  education  can  be  got 
with  so  little  money,  and  with  so  little  time,  and 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  effectiveness,  as  in  Lip- 
pincott's Biographical  Dictionary,  Haydn's  Dic- 
tionar)-  of  Dates,  and  Lippincott's  Universal  Gaz- 
etteer kept  in  a  revolving  bookcase  at  one's  elbow. 


Dr.  David  Ker  and  His  Teacher  Decendants. 


HON.   KEMP  P.   B.\TTLE,  UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


A  year  ago  I  described  the  men  nominated  for 
the  office  of  Professor  of  "the  Humanities,"  who 
was  also  to  be  "Presiding  Professor''  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  doors  of  which  were 
first  opened  for  students,  January  15,  I795- 
Among  them  was  Rev.  David  Ker,  D.  D.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  late  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  principal  of  the  Classical 
School  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  who  was  the  success- 
ful candidate.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to 
state  briefly  his  subsequent  history  and  give  short 
mention  of  some  of  his  descendants  who  have  em- 
braced the  noble  profession  of  teachers. 

Although  a  scholar  of  learning  and  ability,  Dr. 
Ker's  stay  at  the  University  was  short.  Becoming 
a  convert  to  the  fashionable  infidelity  of  the  time, 
and  a  violent  party  man,  he  v.-as  forced  to  resign  in 
the  fall  of  1796,  after  a  service  of  eighteen  months. 
He  then  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  a  small  way  in 
Lumberton,  and  there  lived  for  several  years,  pur- 
suing the  study  of  the  law  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness. Among  his  fast  friends  was  a  famil}'  by  the 
name  of  Willis,  which  emigrated  to  Mississippi  and 
again  became  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  allies  by 
marriage.  From  Lumberton  Dr.  Ker  likewise  fol- 
lowed the  stream  of  emigration  to  the  Mississippi 
territory,  stopping  on  his  way  for  several  months  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  finally  settled  at  Washington 
near  Natchez.  He  found  the  people,  who  had  been 
injured  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  indigo, 
rejoicing  in  the  profits  of  cotton.  An  industrious 
planter  in  one  year  was  able  to  clear  the  price  of 
a  negro.  There  was  not  a  considerable  school  in 
the  territory,  but  many  planters  had  private  tutors. 
He  described  the  people  as  largely  composed  of 
"British  sympathizers,"  and  "Revolutionary  Tor- 
ies," but  scattered  among  these  were  a  few  Repub- 
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licans,  i.  e.,  Jeffersonians.  He  avowed  to  his  cor- 
respondent, Senator  David  Stone,  his  willingness 
to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Col.  Steele,  being  in  a  languishing 
state  of  health,  or  he  would  be  content  with  the 
position  of  Judge,  as  Judge  Tilton  contemplated 
resignation.  He  reminded  the  Senator  that  his 
principles  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  President 
Jefferson.  His  pecuniar}-  resources  becoming  ex- 
tremely slender,  his  wife  opened  a  school  for  girls 
in  which  he  was  an  assistant.  Then  the  Governor, 
W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  appointed  him  to  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  Superior  Court  of  Adams  county,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  was  made  Sheriff.  Not  many 
months  elapsed  before  his  staunch  friend,  who  had 
become  attached  to  him  during  his  visits  to  Chapel 
Hill  as  Trustee  of  the  University,  Senator  Stone, 
on  whose  nomination  he  had  received  the  Presid- 
ing Professorship,  procured  for  him  the  higher  of- 
fice of  Territorial  Judge.  His  prosperity  was  not 
long  enjoyed.  He  was  cut  ofif  by  disease  contracted 
while  holding  court  in  an  open  house,  without  fire, 
in  severely  cold  weather.  A  gentleman  who  knew 
him  well  describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  fine  education, 
a  classical  scholar,  well  read  in  the  principles  of 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  of  law  and  religion. 
His  principles  were  well  formed  and  matured,  and 
his  moral  character  of  the  best  model,  firm,  stern, 
inflexible,  unyielding."  His  widow,  whose  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion,  was  steadfast  notwith- 
standing his  aberration,  burnt  all  his  writings  lest 
they  might  contaminate  others. 

This  brave  woman  continued  her  school  and 
educated  their  children,  who  founded  some  of  the 
leading  families  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  many 
of  whom  held,  and  still  hold,  honorable  positions  in 
their  communities.  Since  the  civil  war,  which 
brought  nearl}-  all  of  them  to  financial  ruin,  the 
the  unmarried  women  of  the  family  have  shown 
the  spirit  of  their  first  American  ancestors,  and 
have  devoted  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  teach- 
ing. 

Of  the  five  children  of  Judge  Ker,  David  died 
unmarried  and  Sarah,  (Mrs.  Cowden)  left  no  child. 
Eliza  married  Mr.  Rush  Vutt  and  left  many  living 
grandchildren,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  cotton 
planters.  Martha,  the  fourth  child,  married  Wm. 
Terry,  and  their  descendants,  principally  of  the 
names  of  Price  and  Jeffries,  are  numerous.  The 
fifth  child  was  Dr.  John  Ker,  a  surgeon  in  the  Sem- 
inole war,  afterwards  a  successful  cotton  planter, 
and  member  of  the  legislatures  of  Louisiana  and  of 


Mississippi.  He  had  the  religious  faith  of  his 
mother,  who  lived  with  him  until  nearly  91  years 
of  age. 

Dr.  John  Ker  left  si.K  children,  all  of  whom  are 
dead  except  the  two  youngest.  One  of  his  grand- 
sons is  J.  Brownson  Ker,  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  who  has  two  sisters  teaching  in  the  same  city. 

Another  son  of  Dr.  John  Ker,  Wm.  Henry  Ker, 
is  still  living.  When  the  civil  war  began  he  was 
at  Harvard  University  doing  well  in  his  studies, 
and  as  an  athlete  was  the  stroke  oar  of  the  'varsity 
crew.  He  left  the  Junior  class  to  join  the  Confeder- 
ate army  and  served  throughout  as  a  cavalryman. 
After  the  war  he  undertook  cotton  planting,  but 
not  finding  it  profitable,  adopted  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  has  pursued  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
success.  For  several  years  he  has  been  principal 
of  the  Natchez  white  Public  Schools,  President  of 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  teacher  in,  and  once 
Conductor  of  the  Peabody  Summer  Normal  schools 
in  Mississippi.  Harvard  University  lately  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  married  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Chamberlain  and  they  have  a  son,  John 
Ker,  and  two  daughters. 

Dr.  John  Ker's  younger  daughter  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  noble  class  of  "old  maids,"  Miss  Mary 
S.  Ker,  who,  in  addition  to  her  professional  duties, 
has  cared  for  two  generations  of  orphaned  nieces 
and  great  nieces.  She  has  been  since  1871  en- 
gaged in  teaching  continuously  with  the  exception 
of  two  and  a  half  years  travelling  in  Europe.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Stanton  College,  a 
school  for  females  in  Natchez.  It  is  to  her  court- 
esy that  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  information 
concerning  the  family  of  Dr.  David  Ker. 

I  copy  the  modest  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  first  professor  and  executive  officer  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  first  Fac- 
ulty lady  who  ever  lived  in  Chapel  Hill. 


DAVID  KER, 

Born  in  Ireland, 

Fi  liRUARY,  1758. 

DitD  IN  Mississippi, 

January   21,  1805. 


MARY  KER, 

Born  in  Ireland, 

March  30TH,  1757. 

Died  in  Natchez, 

30TH  NovEMBfR,  1S47. 


Selfishness  and  narrow-mindednesss  have  caused 
many  a  bright  boy  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  is 
much  better  to  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  to  school 
five  months  than  it  is  to  walk  half  a  mile  two 
months.  To  have  better  schools  we  must  have 
fewer  schools.  Common  sense  must  dominate. — 
Davidson  Dispatch. 
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The  High  School  Movement  in  North  Carolina. 


ity  and  thought,  who  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  help  to 
supply  those  needs, are  a  blessing  to  any  community. 
There  are,  fortunatel}',  a  few  such  to  be  found  in 
The  hjo-h  school  idea  is   beginning  to  take  hold      every  lar^e  town  in  North  Carolina— men  of  broad 


J.  J.   BLAIR,  SUPERINTENDENT  SCHOOLS,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


of  the  thinking  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Its  necessity  is  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  recog- 
nized by  many  progressive  business  men  and  school 
committees  of  the  state.  Whether  or  not  the 
high  school  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  system  of 
education  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  For  the 
larger  towns  in  this  state  to  be  without  it  is  to  be 
difterent  from  most  towns  of  like  size  in  the  North, 
West    and     Southwest,    where     the    educational 


views,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  gained 
by  travel  and  observation  and  reading.  To  these 
the  progressive  educator  must  look  for  guidance, 
help  and  advice. 

A  high  school  enterprise  is  not  likely  to  be  under- 
taken in  a  town  where  there  is  an  easy,  comfort- 
able and  self-satisfied  administration  of  affairs. 

An  agitation  of  the  question  is  an  indication  of 
life  and  progress.  The  tenth  year  pupils,  who  now 
constitute  the  senior  classes  in 
most  of  our  leading  towns, 
should  be  so  enlightened  upon 
the  subject  and  so  inspired  that 
they  will  want  to  return  for 
another  year's  work  rather  than 
receive  their  diplomas,  and  with 
them  their  permanent  dismissal 
from  the  public  school. 

When  lack  of  room  is  a  seri- 
ous obstacle,  an  addition  for  the 
incoming  primary  classes  can 
be  added  at  a  reasonable  cost,, 
the  old  grades  all  remaining  in 
rooms  occupied  by  them  during 

the  previous  year. 

The  recognized  public  school 
course,  divided  usually  into 
primarj',  grammar  and  high 
school  divisions,  e.xtends  over 
a  period  of  twelve  \'ears. 

THE   TILESTON'  HIGH  SCIIOUL,  ■WILMINGTON,    N.    C.        VALVE  OF  GROUKDS    AND    BUILDING  „  ,  ,  , 

ABOUT  .SSOiOOO.  -Tor   the   present   those   who 

growth    keeps    pace   with    material    progress    and  have  in   charge  the   conduct  and  management   of 

development.     The  question,  too,  has  been  settled  schools    in    the   larger    towns    in    North    Carolina 

by  the    witness    of   thousands  of  young  men  and  should   try    for  the    establishment  of  a    course    of 

young  women   to  whom   a  college  or  a   university  eleven  years.     There  is  no  reason  why  uniformity 

education  has  been   denied,  but  who  can  say  with  in  the  courses  of  study  should  not  prevail  in  at  least 

pride  that  they  are   graduates  of  the   high  school,  a  score  of  towns  in  this' state;  then  the  University 

and  whose  intelligence   and    good  citizenship  are  and    Normal  College    could  arrange  their  courses 

felt  in  everydepartment  of  church,  state  and  society,  of  study  in  such    a  way  as  to  meet  the   require- 

The  high  school  is  a  fixed  factor  in  our  national  ments  of  those  schools,  for  there  should  be  a  close 

life;  it  has  shown  itself  to   be  a  national  blessing;  articulation  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
it  has  justified  its  existence;  it  is  here  to  stay.  To  see  a  class  of  children,  ranging  in  ages  from 

The  man  who  is  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  eleven    to    fifteen    years,    arranged    conspicuously 

teaching  deserves  but  little  credit  for  having  con-  upon  a  decorated  stage,  receiving  with  much  osten- 

victions  on  behalf  of  this  institution,  but  the  busi-  tation  diplomas  of  graduation,  which  signify  to  most 

ness   men  and    members  of  school   boards,  whose  of  them  that  their  education  is  complete,  is  a  sad 

time  and  attention  are  given  to  other  lines  of  activ-  commentary  upon  our  Southern  civilization. 
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We  cannot  even  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  these  children  will  later  attend  some 
higher  institution  of  learning.  Facts  and  carefully 
prepared  statistics  show  that  a  very  small  percent. 
do  this,  while  the  majority  begin  soon  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  life,  handicapped  in  the  very  begin- 
ning and  falling  far  short  of  the  standard  of  citi- 
zenship which  this  age  and  the  ideals  of  the  time 
demand. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  but  one  child 


age  bo)-,  particularly,  to  remain  longer  in  school, 
he  must  know  that  the  instruction  given  him  will 
be  of  a  practical  nature,  and  that  the  subjects 
taught  will  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  life  work. 
The  school  committees  of  Wilmington  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  demand  and  have  met 
it  by  adding  a  commercial  or  business  department 
to  the  existing  literary  high  school  course.  This 
feature  will  be  inaugurated  with  the  opening  of  the 
term  of  iSgg-oo.     The  course  is  outlined  primarily 


New  Graded  School  Blildiku  to  be  Erected  i.\  Charlotte  at  a  Cost  of  about  .716,000. 
TUe  plans  lor  this  bultiing  were  drawn  by  Frank  P.  Mijburn,  .Architect,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


in  eight,  including  all  classes,  attends  school  after 
he  is  fourteen;  one  in  thirty-one  after  he  is  eigh- 
teen, and  but  five  of  each  one  thousand  enter  col- 
lege. The  problem  of  keeping  the  great  body  of 
children  in  school  for  a  longer  time  must  be  solved. 
Fine  buildings  and  equipment,  and  trained  teachers 
cannot  save  the  children  who  are  allowed  to  leave 
school  upon  some  slight  pretext  and  are  found  upon 
the  streets  and  in  shops  and  factories.  The  school 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  ever  changing  conditions 
which  now  prevail. 

This  is  essentially  a  business  age.  Statistics 
•show  that  there  are  more  people  engaged  as  clerks, 
book-keepers,  and  salesmen  than  in  all  the  profes- 
sions combined.     In  order  then  to  induce  the  aver- 


with  regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  those  who 
who  are  to  engage  in  the  active  business  pursuits 
upon  the  completion  of  their  high  school  studies, 
for  this  will  always  constitute  a  great  majority  of 
the  students. 

Both  the  business  man  and  the  professional  man 
need  higher  education,  hence  the  business  course 
will  not  be  taken  until  three  years  of  the  regular 
work  has  been  done. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Wilmington  is  the  one  town  in 
our  state  which  embodies  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
public  school  system  a  high  school  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  It  ought  to  be,  and  is,  a  matter  of 
pride  that  this  progressive  city  has  set  for  the  rest 
of  the  state  an  example   worthy  of  imitation,  and 
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the  time  will  come  when  the  men  who  in  their  wis- 
dom and  good  judgment  established  and  put  in 
operation  this  noble  enterprise,  will  receive  the 
grateful  thanks  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  town  high  school  should  be  a  center  of 
learning  and  culture  and  its  influence  should  be 
felt  in  the  community. 

Works  of  art  should  ardorn  the  walls  of  the 
building  and  the  class  room  should  be  a  place  of 
brightness  and  joy.  Art,  architecture,  and  his- 
toric ornament  should  be  studied  along  with  the 
history  of  different  countries.  Drawing,  both 
mechanical  and  free-hand,  should  be  constantly 
employed  in  the  study  of  history,  botany,  physics 


For  What  Does  the  University  Stand  ? 

The  following  response  to  a  toast  by  Professor  J,  Y.  Joyner, 
delivered  at  the  Alumni  Banquet  at  Chapel  Hill  is  well  worth 
repeating  here. 

Mr.  Prexidtnt  and  Fellow  Alumni: 

I  have  been  asked  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "What 
the  University  Stands  for.'' 

For  more  than  seven  centuries,  di^eply  imbedded  in 
European  cinlization,  has  been  this  ideal  of  a  univer- 
sity for  the  conservation  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
learning  and  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of  the 
races  and  the  ages.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  uni- 
versity lias   stood,  through  all  these  centuries,  for  all 


^_ 


New  School  Building,  North  C'akuli.na  School  for  the  Deaf,  Moeganton,  N.  C. 


and  geography  for  recording  facts  and  observations 
and  as  a  means  of  original  expression. 

Physical  laboratories  and  a  library  where  stu- 
dents can  go  for  experiments  and  research  are  nec- 
essary. 

In  arranging  the  course  of  study  the  one  idea 
should  not  be  to  fit  a  boy  or  girl  for  college.  Ample 
provision,  however,  should  be  made  for  this,  and 
every  encouragement  offered,  but  the  preparation 
should  be  an  incidental,  not  an  essential  feature. 


I  believe  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  edu- 
cational era  in  our  State,  and  that  the  influence  of 
it  will  within  a  few  years  be  felt  in  every  valley  and 
mountain  cove. — President  Charles  E.  Taylor. 


that  is  grandest  and  greatest  and  best  in  this  civiliza- 
tion? Who  does  not  know  that  its  mightiest  streams 
have  had  their  fountain-'ieads  within  the  walls  of  these 
universities?  AVho  can  follow  tlie  trend  of  that  civil- 
ization without  observing  the  intimate  relation  between 
its  progress  and  these  nniver.-ities  ? 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  no  great  state  and  no 
great  city  in  Europe  is  without  its  great  nniversity. 
Who  does  not  know  that  in  the  darkest  hours  of  national 
sorrow,  social,  political,  religious,  these  universities 
have  stood  as  the  great  lights  by  whose  beneficent  radi- 
ance these  European  states  have  found  their  way  through 
the  gloom?  Go  to  Leyden,  go  to  Berlin,  go  to  Strass- 
burg,go  to  Cambridge,  and  ask  the  story  of  the  great  uni- 
versities there.  More  than  three  centuries  ago,  one  day, 
Motley  tells  us,  Levden  had  crowned  herself  with  flow- 
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ers,  and  down  the  Rliine  there  floated  such  a  pageant 
as  human  eyes  have  rarely  looked  upon.  Leyden  had 
been  but  lately  freed  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and 
the  terrors  of  pestilence  and  famine,  but  it  was  not  that 
blessed  deliverance  which  she  celebrated,  it  was  a 
greater  thing  than  that — for  that  day  Leyden  inaugur- 
ated her  university,  that  became  the  heart  of  Dutch 
civilization. 

The  story  of  how  the  wise  Frederick  William  III, 
when  Prussia  was  overrun  by  the  French,  infused  new 
spirit  into  his  disheartened  people  by  bestowing  upon 
them  the  greatest  gift  in  the  power  of  a  monarch  to 
bestow — a  great  university — is  familiar  to  all ;  and 
who  can  estimate  the  shaping  and  stimulating  power  of 
that  University  of  Berlin  upon  German  civilization  and 
destiny !  The  story  of  what  the  great  universities  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  stood  for  in  the  progress 
of  English  life  and  civilization  needs  no  re-telliug  to 
this  company.  Through  the  open  doors  of  English 
universities  first  flowed  the  new  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Renaisance,  and  the  new  religion  of  the 
Reformation. 


And  so,  wherever  this  splendid  European  civilization 
has  gone,  it  has  carried  with  it  this  idea  of  a  great  high 
school, — a  university.  It  brought  it  to  the  bleak  coasts 
of  New  England  and  gave  it  blessed  expression  at  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Haven.  It  brought  it  to  the  banks  of 
the  James  and  to  the  wilds  of  the  Carolina  forests  and 
gave  it  blessed  expression  at  Charlottesville  and  Chapel 
Hill. 

But  I  must  not  permit  so  inspiring  a  theme  to  tempt 
me  into  speech-making  instead  of  toast-making,  for — 

When  the  festive  bowl  is  flowing, 

And  the  festive  board  la  spread. 
When  the  golden  hours  are  glowing, 

Let  the  speeches  be  unsaid — 
For  the  mind  is  full  of  memories, 

And  the  heart  is  full  of  love. 
So  I  must  leave  my  song  unsung. 

My  speech  I  must  leave  to  be  read — 

and  offer  you  this  bare  outline  of  what  1  conceive  our 
university  to  stand  for.  Perhaps  I  can  most  tersely  con- 
vey my  conception  in  this  acrostic-like  summary: 


Care  Builning,  University  op  North  Carolina. 

XP  be  erected  through  the  muniflcence  of  Col.  Julian  S.  Carr. 
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Unity  and 
Nationality  and 
Indepeudence  and 
Virtue  and 
Education  and 
Rif;ht  and 
Scholarship  and 
Idealism  and 
Tolerance  and 
Youth 


Utility, 

Nobility, 

Industry, 

Valor, 

Emancipation, 

Reverence, 

Statesmanship, 

Investigation, 

Truth, 

Youth. 


In  relation  to  man's  happiness,  constituted  as  he 
is,  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  the  intellect- 
ual cultivation  of  the  youth  of  our  country  alone, 
without  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  cannot 
secure  it,  or  give  permanency  to  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  country  as  they  now  exist.  Education, 
separated  from  religion,  yields  no  security  to  mor- 
ality and  freedom. — John  McDonogli. 


What  the  university  stands  for,  then,  is  so  plaiu  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  spells  down  the  line 
may  iiuderstaud. 

I  would  that  I  might  write  opposite  the  letters  of  her 
name  in  the  great  le.xicon  of  this  great  state  these  glo- 
rious truths  for  which  she  stands — nay,  better;  I 
would  they  might  be  written  in  living  letters  of  light 
upon  the  imperishable  tablets  of  men's  minds  and 
hearts,  lest  they  forget,  lest  they  forget  I  For  so  long 
as  our  university  shall  stand  for  these,  by  the  Eternal, 
she  shall  stand;  for  upon  the  eternal  she  will  stand! 


Light  has  come  into  the  world;  but  for  this  poor 
ignorant  man  it  has  come  in  vain!  For  six  thous- 
and years  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  efforts 
have  been  devising,  doing,  discovering, — in  mys- 
terious, indissoluble  communion,  warring,  a  little 
band  of  brothers,  against  the  black  empire  of 
Necessity  and  Night;  they  have  accomplished  such 
a  conquest  and  conquests;  and  to  this  man  it  is  all 
as  if  had  not  been.  *  *  The  great  spiritual 
kingdom,  the  toil-worn  conquests  of  his  own  broth- 
ers,^— all  that  his  brothers  have  conquered, — is  a 
thing  not  extant  for  him.  An  invisible  empire — he 
knows  it  not,  suspects  it  not.  Baleful  enchantment 
lies  on  him  from  generation  to  generation;  he 
knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his — that  such  an 
empire  is  at  all.  *  *  *  Heavier  wrong  is 
not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  from  year  to  year, 
from  century  to  century;  the  blinded  sire  slaves 
himself  out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son;  and  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two-legged 
beasts  of  labor 


It  is  as  useless  to  attempt  to  check  the  activities  of 
childhood  as  to  drive  back  the  waters  which  flow 
down  the  mountain  side.  But  they  can  be  turned 
in  right  channels  and  be  made  to  subserve  the 
wisest  purposes  of  education,  and  in  so  doing  fur- 
nish a  solution  for  all  troublesome  questions  of  dis- 
cipline.— Rdivard  Danfortk. 


"  Finis. 


S.   M.   WHIT.AKER,   R.-kLF.IGH.  N.   C. 


What,  here  so  soon — 
Sunset  and  night  ? 
Why,  1  have  work  to  do  that  needs  the  noon. 
And  day's  broad  light  ! 
On  the  palette,  there,  the  colors  are  but  set. 
The  canvas  still  unvvet 
And  it  is  night  ! 


See! 


How  shall  it  rise- 
That  heavenly  strain  — 

On  heavenly  wings,  to  woo  the  listening  skies 
To  earth  again  ? 

While  lies  the  violin  here,  untouched,  unstrung; 
The  song  unsung, 
And  it  is  night  ! 

How  sweet  't  would  be. 
My  work  all  done  — 
To  sit  at  eve,  my  threshold  on,  and  see  stars, 
One  by  one. 
Flash  into  the  dark  heavens.     Oh,  hap- 
py rest  ! 
My  folded  hands,  how  blest  — 
But— 'tis  already  night  ! 


Supplies,  App^ratu^. 


Handsomest,  Cheapest, 
Best. 


before  ordering  any- 
thing for  your  schools, 
send  for  our  catalogues, 
cirulars  and  special 
prices  on  whatever  you 
need. 

Educational  Bureau, 

(School  Furniture  Dept.i 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  dealing  with  advertiserg  please  mention  the  North  Carolinna  Journal  of  Eucation, 
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The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation— Winston=SaIem,  June  14-19. 

The  Journal  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  completed  pro- 
gramme: but  from  the  preliminary  pro- 
gramme the  following  subjects  and 
names  are  taken: 

History.— Pres.  J.  B.  Dudley,  A.  & 
M.  College,  Greensboro. 

Arithmetic. —Dr.  J.  P.  Morris,  Ben- 
nett College,  Greensboro. 

Spelling.  —  Prof.  P.  W.  Dawkins, 
Durham. 

English  Language  Lessons.— Prin. 
L.  B.  Capehart,  Raleigh  Graded  Schools 

Higher  English. — Prof.  C.  H.  Boyer, 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh. 

Primary  Grahes.— Miss  Susie  Ed- 
wards, Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
High  Point. 

Advanced  Geography.  -Principal  P. 
W.  Russell,  State  Normal  School,  Golds- 
boi'o. 

Drawing  —Miss  Kate  Truman,  Dur- 
ham Graded  Schools. 

Penmanship. — Mrs.  Annie  W.  Black- 
well,  Charlotte  Graded  Schools. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools. — Prof. 
A.  W.  Laboo,  Slater  Industrial  and  State 
Normal  School,  Winston. 

School  Managemeut.  —  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Wyche. 

General  Housekeeping  —Mrs.  M.  E 
Harris,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Primar-s  Reading.- Mrs.  F.  A.  Gar- 
rett 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  —  Miss 
Leonora  T.  Jackson,  Wilmington. 

Elementary  Language  Lessons. — 
Mrs.  Can-ie  S.  Lanier,  Winston  Graded 
Schools. 

On  Friday  night  there  will  be  a 
musical  and  literary  concert. 

Sunday,  June  18,  10:80  a  m. 

Annual  Sermon.— Rev.  J.  H  M.  Pol- 
lard, Arch-Deacon  of  North  Carolina. 

8:00  p.  M.  Address. — The  Kind  of 
Teachers  We  Need — Prof.  A.  W.  Pegues. 

Address. — The  Kind  of  Teachers  We 
Do  Not  Need— Rev.  F.  T.  Logan. 

Monday  Moeninq,  June  19. 

Election  of  ofHcerg. 

Monday  Evening,  8:00. 

Popular  Educational  Meeting.  Ad- 
dresses by  Nev.  O.  Faduna  and  Prof.  S. 
G.  Atkins 

l®°Special  rates  on  all  railroads  and 
from  all  stations  Tickets  on  sale  June 
12,  13  and  14;  good  for  return  on  or  be- 
fore July  15. 


Georgia  Teachers'  Association— Mont- 
gomery,  Georgia,  June  26-30. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  has 
been  selected  for  discussion  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Georgia  Teach 
ers'  Association,  Montgomery,  Ga.,  June 
26-'60.  We  give  the  lists  of  subjects  here 
because  of  its  unusual  excellence.  The 
programme  very  wisely  allows  time  for 
general  discussions  of  all  subjects: 

The  Measuie  of  the  State's  Duty  in 
Educating  Its  Children;  The  Measuie  of 
the  Community's  Duty  in  Educating  Its 
Children:  Defects  in  the  Common  School 
System;  The  Evil  of  Vacillating  and 
Uncertain  School  Legislation;  An  Ideal 
School  System  for  Georgia;  Drawing  as 
a  Common  School  Study:  Drawing  as  a 
Preliminary  to  Manual  Training;  Color 
Study  as  a  Preliminary  to  Textile  Edu- 
cation: Is  Compulsory  Education  Feas- 
ible or  Desirable  in  Georgia?;  The  Future 

WANTED ! 

Teachers  seeking  positions  or  wishing 
to  improve  upon  present  location  should 
write  at  once  for  our  new  brochure  giv- 
ing full  particulars  about  our  work.  It 
will  pay  you. 

Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.   C. 
C.  J.  PARKER,  Manager. 


of  Manual  Training  in  Georgi  1 :  The 
Missing  Link  in  Georgia's  Educational 
System;  The  Pedagogical  and  Political 
Value  of  Military  Training;  Classical 
(vcMis  Practical  Education;  Do  Conven- 
tional Standards  for  the  Education  of 
Women  Meet  the  Demands  of  the  Pres- 
ent':"; Child  Study;  Origin  and  Purposes 
of  Degrees;  What  Kind  of  Normal  Edu- 
cation Do  We  Need  in  Georgia  Now?; 
Libraries  in  Their  Relations  to  the 
Schools:  Preparing  Students  for  College; 
The  Universities  and  the  Schools;  Brains 
in  the  Hands;  Can  Organized  Athletics 
be  Encouj-aged  with  Profit  in  Secondary 
Schools?;  Should  the  State  Tax  Educa- 
tional Institutions  Not  Connected  with 
Its  Own  System?;  What  Constitutes  the 
Absolute  Essentials  of  a  Course  of  Study 
for  Elementary  Schools? 


1 793  Bingham  School  BSHEVILLE, 


1 793 Bingham  School  AS 

■^1  Established    In     1793,     ^H 
Col.    11.    BINGHAM,     ■■ 

jnnn -"^  "■  i-L  1)..  supt.  ■■ 

1  nUU  Military:   U.  S.  Army   ^M 

^^^m  Officer  has  been  de-  m^m 
^■H  tailed.  ■     ■ 


N.C. 


TEACHERS! 


If  you  want  a  real  good  piano  for 
very  little  money,  write  to  me.  Hav- 
ing been  a  teacher  for  25  years  my- 
self, I  know  what  you  want  and  what 
will  give  you  satisfaction. 


FALK'S  MUSIC  HOUSE, 

Asheville,   N.  C. 


Educational   Evolution. 

Are  you  Interested  in  the  Proper  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  Rising  Generation  ? 


Johnson's  Readers  are  based  on  the  ii)fht 
principles.  A  carefully  graded  series  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  ablest  and 
best  teachers  in  the  country.  Beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  substantially  bound,  meeting  in 
every  respect  the  requirements  of  a  flrst-class 
series  of  readers. 

Lee's  Series  of  Histories  make  the  study  of 
history  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
in  the  schoolroom,  the  nly  histories  that  fully 
and  fairly  present  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  whole  country,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
san Pendleton  Lee.  of  Lexington,  Va. 

Sniithdeal's  Mant-Writln^  Boftks  are  prepared 
by  a  man  who  has  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  life  to  the  teaching  of  writing.  These  books 
from  every  standpoint  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  hour;  high  in  quality— low  in 
price. 

The  Thomas  Written  Spelling  Blanks  possess 
the  highest  elements  of  success,  and  greatly 
aid  in  enabling  pupils  to  learn  to  spell  correct- 


ly.    They    are  a  very    important  adjunct    to 
every  school-room. 

Southern  Literature,  Utile  Lesisons  in  Plant 
Life,  .Manual  of  Bible  .Morality.  Johnson's  Physi- 
cal Culture,  Williamson's  Lives  of  Lee.  Jackson, 
and  Washington,  and  other  text-books  along 
this  line,  form  an  admirable  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
that  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  Grammars  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
These  books  are  wonderful  in  strong,  teacha- 
bla  points  and  striking  features  that  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  pupil. 

Carr'8  Arithmetics  are  the  most  carefully 
graded  series  published.  They  possess  the 
happy  combination  of  features  that  will  insure 
their  general  use  as  the  standard  arithmetics 
of  the  rising  generation . 


PARENTS  especially  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  children 
studying  these  books.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove  interesting  to  the  pa- 
rents, thus  bringing  them  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  work  done 
in  the  school-room. 

Many  other  new  and  valuable  text-books  in  course  of  preparation.  A  postal 
card  will  give  you  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  text-book  question.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 
901=903=905  East  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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National  Educational  Association. 


LOS  ANGELKS,  CAL.,  JULY  11-14,  1S99. 

The  executive  committee  unnounce 
for  thip  meeting  the  most  liberal  railroad 
rates  ever  otfered  any  great  convention 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  best  ever 
secured  by  tlie  N.  E  A.  The  fare  to  Los 
Angeles  and  return  will  be  one  fare  or 
less — from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  S'76.50— 
with  choice  of  routes  going  and  return- 
ing. Tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  25  to 
July  8th  inclusive,  good  for  return  ou 
or  before  September  4th,  with  the  most 
liberal  stop-over  privileges  both  going 
and  coming. 

EXCURSIONS. 

Side  trips  may  be  made  at  an  average 
of  about  one  cent  a  mile  to  scores  of  the 
most  interesting  points- Yosemite, Mount 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  City  of  Mexico,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  These 
side  trips  may  be  made,  without  deposit 
of  ticket,  from  nearest  and  most  conven- 
ient points.  For  instance,  those  who 
return  by  the  southern  route  m.ay  make 
an  excursion  from  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  return  for 
only  820.  Many  short  excursions  will 
be  free.     Hotels  at  Los  Angeles  and  at 


points  visited  by  excursionists  will  offer 
reasonable  rates.  No  better  opportunity 
for  an  interesting  and  valuable  visit  to 
the  west  is  likely  to  be  offered  soon. 
All  who  can  do  so  should  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  For  further  information 
write  to  secretarj'  Irvin  Shepard,  Win- 
ona, Minn  ;  Mr.  Frank  Wiggins,  secre- 
tary of  the  Local  Executive  Committee, 
Los  Angeles.  California;  or  to  the  man- 
ager for  your  state.     The  following  is  a 


O.  H.  Cooper,  High  School,  Carthage, 
Texas. 

Holloway,    Superintendent  of 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


J.    L. 
Schools, 


PROGRAMHES. 


(The  following  programmes  are  con- 
densed from  the  official  bulletin.  In 
the  department  programmes  only   the 


list  of  managers  in  those  states  in  which  |  ^"bjects  are  given      Those  appointed  to 

discuss  these  subjects  are  teachers  of 
known  ability.     Want  of  space  forbids 


the  circulation  of  the  Jouk.xal  is  larg- 
est: 

William  F.  Fox,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Richmond,  Va. 

G.  A.  Grimsley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  Frank  Fooshee,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Winnaboro,  S.  C. 

W.  H.  P.artholomew,  Principal  Girls' 
High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  Weber,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  F.  Slaton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  D.  Yerby,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Mobile,  Ala. 

E.  E.  Bass,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Warren  Easton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  Orleans,  La. 


our  giving  names. ) 

Tuesday  Afteenoon,  July  11th— Open- 
ing Session. 
3:00  o'clock. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  Hon. 
F.  Q.  Story,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Prayer.     Music. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  (30  minutes) — 
His  Excellency,  Henry  T.  Gage,  Gov- 
ernor of  Calfornia. 

Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  Fred  Eaton,  Mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

J.  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles  Schools. 

Responses  (30  minutes)— N.  C.  Dough- 


FOR  INEXT  VEAR. 

i 

BALDWIN'S 
SCHOOL 

NEW  SCHOOL  OF  HETHODS 

BARNES'S 
NATIONAL 

READERS 

VERTICAL 

HINGHAM,  MASS.                    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PENMANSHIP 

NATURAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 

August  7-18.                            July  24— August  4. 

NATURAL 

McMASTEK'S 

FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS,  SPECIALISTS,  AND 

COURSE  IN 
MUSIC 

SCHOOL 

GRADE  TEACHERS 

HISTORY" 

RICE'S 

OF  THE 

RATIONAL 

UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENTS 

SPELLING 
BOOK 

MILNE'S 

School  Music                                                   Arithmetic 

1     ARITHMETICS 

Drawing                                                       Methods 

LYTE'S 

1 

Phvsical  Culture                                         Primary  Methods 

LANGUAGE 

PATTERSONS 

Penmanship                                                    Moral  Education 

SERIES 

AMERICAN 
WORD 

English                           •                                  Philos  .phy  of 

OVERTON'S 

BOOK 

Geography                                                             Education 

APPLIED 

PHY'SIOLOGY 

For  de 

1 

1 

script!. e  circulars  giving  prices  and  special  information  regarding  oui 
publications  and  the  New  School  of  Methods,  please  write  to 

\MERICAN    BOOK  COMPANY 

many 

( 

\      New  York                c 

iNciNNATi                Chicago                Boston                 Atlanta 

Portland,  Ore 
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erty,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pcoiia, 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Emerson  E   VVhiie,  Columbus,  O. 

J.  H.  Pbillips,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Music. 

President's  Address  (30  uiiuutes)  — 
What  education  has  not  accomplished. 

Music. 

TuESD.iY  Evening,  Jui.v  11th. 

8:00  o'clock. 

Music. 

Aildress  (40  uiinutes).  An  edu  -Mtional 
policy  for  our  new  possessions.  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S  Couimissioner 
of  Education. 

Address  (SO  minutes).  A  history  of 
the  schools  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Emma  L. 
Dillingham,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Address  (20  minutes).  The  educa- 
tional problem  in  Hawaii.  Henry  S. 
Townsend,  Inspector  General  of  Schools 
of  Hawaii. 

Wednesday  Muknino,  July  12th. 

9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer.     Music. 

Address  (20  minutes).  Fundamentals 
in  teaching.  Hon  L.  D.  Harvey,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Wis- 
consin. 

Address  (20  minutes).  (Ju<i  ]'iiiliiii'i>i':! 
Mrs.  Helen  Grenfell,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  Colorado. 

Address  (20  minutes).  The  average 
scholarship  of  the  aver.age  pupil.  Frank 
Rigler,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Address  (20  minutes).  Fatigue  among 
schoolchildren.  Will  S.  Monroe,  State 
Normal  School,  Westfield  Mass. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  United 
States'  exhibit  at  Paris.  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  Director  of  Education  and  Social 
Economy,  United  States' Commission  to 
the  Paris  Exposition. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  12th. 

8:00  o'clock. 

Music. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  education 
of  the  citizen.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Principal  Chicago  Normal  School,  Illi- 
nois. 

Address  {30  minutes).  ''The  Manifest 
Destiny"  of  popular  education.  ('.  B. 
Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Newark,  N.  J.  > 

Address  (30  minutes).     Art  in  educa- { 
tion.     Elmer  E.    Brown,   University  of 
California,  Berkley,  Cal.  ' 


Thuksday-  .Morning,  July  13th — 
hazard's  pavilion. 

9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer.     Music. 

Address  (30  minutes^.  The  religious 
element  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Rt.  Rev.  George  Montgomery,  Bishop  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  develop- 
ment of  moral  character.  George  W . 
A  Luckey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Address  (20  minutes).  Evolution  and 
ethics.  S.  T.  Skidmore,  Girls'  Normal 
School,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Address  (l'O  minutes).  The  scholar 
and  the  State.  R.  H.  Webster,  City  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

General  discussion.  Opened  by  Chas. 
M.  Joidaa,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thursday  Morning,  July-  13th— 
simpson  tabernacle. 

9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer.     Music. 

Address  ( 3.0  minutes) .  Cirowth  of  con- 
fidence betwetn  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. Robert  B.  Fulton,  President  of 
the  LTuiversity  of  Mississippi. 

Address  (30  miuutes).  The  spirit  of 
the  classics.  Mrs.  Josephine  Heermans, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  (20  minutes).  How  far  the 
Universities  are  responsible  for  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  English  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Miss  Mae  E.  Schreiber, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Address  (20  minutes^.     Let  pupils  be 


A.  &  M.  COLLEGE 


so  ciassihed  as  to  allow  unrestricted 
progress  or  unlimited  tin\e,  according  to 
ability.  Frauk  J.  Barnard,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Thursday-  Evening,  July  13th. 

8:00  o'clock. 

Music. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  outlook  in 
education.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, ('olumbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Addi-ess  (30  minutes).  Progress  in 
public  education.  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Address  (30  minutes).  Some  phases 
of  public  education  in  the  south.  Hon. 
(Jr.  R.  Glenn,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Atlanta,  Geoigia. 

Friday  Morning,  July  14th. 

9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer.     Music. 

Address  (30  minutes).  Usurpation  of 
home  by  school.  Aaron  Gove,  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Denver,  Col. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  economic 
interpretation  of  history.  E.  A.  Bryan, 
President  of  Washington  Agricultural 
College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

The  Educational  Press  (15  minute  ad- 
dresses.) Educational  Jouraalism — its 
tribulations  and  triumphs.  John  Mac- 
Donald,  Editor  of  ir.W/r//  Si-hfinl  J^.m-nal, 
and  President  of  the  Educational  Press 
Association,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Educational  Journalism  — an  inven- 
tory. C.  v.  Bardeen,  Editor,  School 
Bulli'lih,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  function  of  educational  journal- 

McCLENDON'S 


^^!££o£^F'    Teachers'  Agency. 


The  third  annual  session  of  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege Su  I  mer  Normal  will  healn  July  19th,  1899, 
and  continue  three  weeks  Prominent  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  have  been  engaged.  The 
tiigh  standard  and  efficient  service  of  the  past 
two  sessions  will  be  maintained.  Total  ex- 
penses for  the  term,  $10.  For  other  informa- 
tion address 

PRESIDENT  DUDLEY', 

fireensboro,  N.  C. 


OF  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

Serves  teachers  protitably  in  obtaining  desira- 
ble positions,  and  aids  school  boards  and  school 
officials  in  securing  suitable  teachers.  Those 
who  desire  the  services  of  an  agency  that 
works  faithfully  for  its  members  and  patrons 
should  address 

PERKINS  McCLENDON, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


lAHiGH  Grade  Institution  For  Young  LADiEs^fc^ 


.\  refined  envirnnmont  and  a  kind  weloomo  await  you. 
We  have  modern  convenienres   for  your  greatest  comfort.    Our 
building  is  handsome  and  eleaa'ntly  furnished.    More, 
it  is  flro-pronf.    Co.st  of  plant.  ?1(.M).CX)0.00. 
A  fchool  In  the  Southland  in  which  every  teacher  is  university  bred  :  or  from  acele 
brated  American,  German  or  English  conservatory.  Y'ou  niav  elect  degree  course,  group  or  branch 

STCtlENTS  ATTEND  THEIR  OWN  CHURCH. 

In  Western  X.  C.  famous  for  its  tine  climate.    In  the  snl)nrbs  of  a  chaxniing  and  healthful  city 
altitude  "CiO  ft.     \  benntifnl  site  of  '20  acres.    Rates  from  ?J.t()  to  $400.    For  illustrated  catalogue 
address  REV.  C.  B.  KINO,  President,  Charlone,  North  Carolina. 
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ism.  George  P.  Bxovvu,  Editor  ol  l>diuui 
ai«l  Home  Educadoii,  Bloomingtou,  111. 

Is  the  edwcational  press  educationar;' 
William  George  Bruce,  Editor  Aniericaii 
Schmil  Htiiirrl  Joiirioil,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ideal  and  practical  considerations  in 
educational  Journalism.  Ossian  H. 
Lang,  Editor  .Ww  Yurk  ,School  Junrnul, 
New  York. 

Frid.^y  Evening,  July  14th. 

8:00  o'clock. 

Music. 

Address  (80  minutes).  The  usefulness 
of  the  Uuiversit}'.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Address  (30  minutes).  The  school  in 
its  relation  to  the  higher  life.  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Address  (.SO  minutes).  A  professional 
spirit  as  influence.  Andrew  E.  Win- 
ship,  Editor  Joanud  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

National  Council  of  Education,  in  ses- 
sion July  8-II. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  dis- 
cussed: 

The  homes  of  our  down-town  children. 
Miss  Lucia  Stickuey,  Hugliss  High 
School,  Oiucinuati,  Ohio 

The  future  of  the  Normal  School. 
Hou.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Oomnjissioiier 
of  Ediicutiou,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Re])0it  of  special  committee  of  the 
Depaitment  of  Superintendence  on 
School  Hygiene.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educ.Ttion,\Vush- 
iugloii,  D.  C. 

DilTi-reiilialiui]  of  the  American  sec- 
condaiy  tcliool.  C'li-.rles  II.  Kex  es, 
Priucii)al  of  High  School,  Holyoke, 
Mais. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  St;ite  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  President 
State  Noinial  Scliool,  Greeley,  Col. 

Psychology  for  the  teacher.  Di-  E. 
C.  Hewett,  Associate  Editor  of  /  nl.l,, 
School. /(iitriKil,  Bloomingtou,  111. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  ye:ir. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Bulter,  Coluwibi;i 
ITniversity,  New  York  City. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Libraiie.'. 
and  their  relations  to  Public  Schools. 
(  hairman  J.  C.  Dana,  Librarian  Public 
Library,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tn/iliAiiiilIf^iii/i/l    ^'ii't'  VaciinciL-s  than  Tciicli 
iWCllBrSWanUii  ors.     rcadwra-  Agencies  oil 
America,  Washington,  D.  C,  I 


Department  of   Kindergarten    Educa^ 
tion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  12th. 

Character  study  in  the  kindergarten. 
Prof.  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Some  criticisms  of  the  kindergaiten 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
University,  New  Yoi'k  City. 

The  educational  use  of  music  for  chiL 
dren  under  ihe  age  of  seven  years.  Miss 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  Chicago,  111. 

In  « hat  what  relntion  stands  imita- 
tion to  originality  and  consequent  free 
domV  Miss  Mary  V.  Ledyard,  Super- 
visor of  Kindergartens,  Los  Angeles. 

The  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the 
kindergarten  child.  C.  C  Van  Liew, 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
ijMusic  in  the  kindergarten,  Miss  Anna 
Stovall, Principal  of  Golden  Gate  Kinder- 


garten, Free  Noiinal  Training  School, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  kinderg.'irten  child  physically. 
Frederick  L.  BurU,  Superintendent  of 
schools,  Santa  Barbaia,  Cal. 

Naughty  children.  Prof.  Elmer  Brown 
LTniversity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

I 'resident's  Address.  VV.  N.  Hailinauu 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  rlainis  of  the  iudividaul  pupil  in 
class  work. 

The  path  of  least  resistance  in  educa- 
tion. 

Culture  epoch  theory  in  education. 

Voices  of  childhood  and  youth. 


Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

Do  our  high  schools  prepare  for  Col, 
lege  and  Life,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  requirements  of  both'r' 


nil  EKE   TO  BUY   BOOKS. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s, 


119  FAYETTEVILLE  ST., 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


"WHAT  WE  OFFER,  (i)  School  Books  at  Publishers'  Prices.  (2) 
The' C|iiickcst  mail  service.  (Raleigh  is  only  one  day  from  any  railriad  poii^t  in 
the  Stiitc.)  (3)  The  largest  stock  of  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY  in  the  State 
from  which  to  till  your  order.  NORTH  CAROLINA  SPELLER,  20  cents,  post- 
])aicl.  Will  send  a  sample  copy  to  any  teacher  enclosing  us  this  advertisement  and 
5  cents  for  postage.      NORTH  CAROLl.MA  SPEAKER,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

Special  prices  on  books  in  cjiiantily. 

ALFRED  WILIilAMS  <&  CO. 


BOOKS  BY  FRANK  V.  IRISH  ^^ 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Just  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary  Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies, 
etc.  Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our  own  great  authors  the 
first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains  portraits 
of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  discussions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  both  American  and  British  authors;  biographies,  references,  criticisms, 
and  choice  selections.  Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work,  "Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors"  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller 
cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also  in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price, 
prepaid,  $1.35.     Introduction,  $13.30.   a  dozen,  prepaid. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  Boo  sentences  diagrammed 
by  tile  "Improved  Straigiit-line  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY  tias  been  adopted  in  hundreds 
of  schools,  both  city  and  country.     Cloth,  128  pages.     Price,  prepaid,     1  All  Four 
50  cents.     Introduction,   $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Books  — 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth, -60  pages.     I  Prepaid 
Price,  prepaid,  50  cts.     I^ight-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price  75  cts. 

Three  Books — ".American  and  British  .\uUiors,  '  or  "  Craniniar  ftnd  .\nalysis  b]F Dia- 
grams," and  "  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid.  $2.00. 

l^vo  Books — "American  and  British  .Authors,"  or  Grannnar  and  Analysis  bj-  Diagrams," 
and  "  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $1.60. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


$3 
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Should  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
Geography  and  History  of  the  United 
States  be  reviewed  in  the  high  school;' 

The  ethical  influence  of  the  study  of 
economics. 

In  fundamental  civil  ethics,  what 
ought  we  to  teach  as  the  American  doc- 
trine of  religion  and  the  state? 


Department  of  Higher  Education. 

Peculiarities  of  the  westero  side  of  the 
Rockies. 

The  pricticability  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity 

Continuous  University  sessions. 

The  study  of  education  in  the  univers- 
ity. 


Department  of  Normal  Scliools. 

Conipaiativo  value  of  student  teach- 
ing in  Nonnal  school  work. 

The  relation  of  the  training  school  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  normal 
school. 

May  a  training  school  be  al  the  same 
time  ;i.  model  school? 

Lesson  phiiis. 

Qualifications  of  tlie  critic  teacher. 


Department  of  Music  Education. 

The  ultimate  object  of  music  study  in 
the  schools. 

The  content  and  extent  of  a  course  in 
school  music. 

What    power    does    the     child     gain 
through  music  study. 

Sight-reading   and   songs  by   a   class 
from  the  Los  Angeles  schools. 

The  necessary  education  of  the  super- 
visor. 

What  should  constitute  a  course  in 
music  for  normal  schools  ? 

■\  hat   should  constitute   a  course  in 
music  for  county  institutes. 

The  influence  of  music  on  the  nature 
of  the  child. 


Department  of  Business  Education. 

President's  Address.  Allan  Davis, 
Principal  Commercial  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Schooling  vs.  education. 

Ethical  value  of  business  education. 

Are  our  commercial  colleges  moral 
character  builders? 

An  adequate  course  of  study  for  busi- 
ness colleges. 

How  I  condi  ct  a  business  community 
school. 

Advent  of  the  commercial  high  school. 

Claims  of  commercial  education  to  a 
place  in  our  publi    school  system. 

Evolution  of  business  education 

Future  of  the  busi  ess  college. 

Commercial  Geography,  a  neglected 
subject. 

Department  of  Child  Study. 

Status  of  child  study  iu  Europe 
Division  of  labor  in  child  studv. 


Child  study  in  normal  and  training 
schools. 

A  curriculum  of  applied  child  study 
for  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
School. 

Child  study:  the  missing  link  betweea 
the  home  and  the  school. 

Children's  interest  in  literature. 

Children's  drawings. 

The  adolescent  at  home  ai:d  iu  school. 

Group  activity  among  children. 


Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Some  influences  which  affect  growth. 
Anthropometric  studies  in  Nebraska. 
Piny  instincts. 

How  may  fatigue  in  the  school  room 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum? 


Department  of  Natural  Science  In- 
struction. 

Thirty  years'  progress  in  science  teach- 
ing. 


Department  of  Art  Education. 

The  arts  in  education. 

Decorative  composition;  its  educa- 
tionnl  value. 

Round  table. 

Drawing  in  the  early  years. 

Art  instruction  in  high  and  normal 
schools. 

Art  instruction  in  the  university.  | 

Preliminary  report  of  committee  on  a 
course  of  study  in  elementary  art  edu- 
cation .  I 


Summer 
1899. 


Normal  Park, 
Chicago. 


"'  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School 

Under  the  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
THREE  WEEKS   Beginning  Monday.  July  3.  and  closinc  Friday.  July  21.   OPEN   TO  ALL 

Fiicult.v  includiiiHSomeof  the  ablest  uoriual   school  talent  outsirle  of  Chioago,  .tad   the 
well  known  lleittiK  oT  lli^pHrtinetitA  in   the  Clileniio  \uruinl  School. 

TWELVE  DEPARTMENTS.    DAILY   PRACTICE  SCHOOL.    Write  for  oircnlar.  addreRsing 
E.  BENJAMIN    .\NI>I!I   Us.    Supciliilcndcnt  t  hicnso  Public  School*. 


PUPIL 


N 


THE 


Is  a  subject  which  ia  interesting  many 
educational  people.  Principal  John  T. 
Kay  has  prepared  a  description  of  the 
plan  in  use  in  his  building  in  Chicago, 
giving  also  rules  and  plans  for  its  intro- 
j  duction  into  schools,  which  has  been 
put  in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  entitled 

i  Democratic  Covernment  in  the  Schooh, 

I  We  will  send  single  copies  for  ten  cents. 

tive  catalogue  of  our    I  BBGllBrS     DOOKS 

We  bave  .iust  Issued  a  new  re\"isefl  and  greatly 
enlarged    edition    of     McMurray's    S'PKOIAL 
METHOD    IN    SCIENCE    in    the    first    four 
I  grades. 

■  We  publish  a  short  list  of  the  very  best 

i  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  ^°e"^.o1: 

■  ing  the  work  in  reading,  litfial  ure,  and  history 
in  the  grades— story  of  Lincoln  the  latest. 

'  eoT/^  School  and  Home  Education 

;  Geo,  p.  Brown,  Editor,  will  be  sent  free.    This 
I  educational  .iournal  for  teachers  and  parents  is 
'  unique.    Subscription  price,  $1  a  year.     Write 
for  our  special  offer  to  new  subscribers. 

'Public-School   Publishing  Co., 

'  BLOOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS. 


Blickensderfer 
Typewriter 

Received  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL 

awarded  any  writing  machine 
at  the 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  and   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, 

OIVTA-IIA.,   IVeVn-aslta,    1808. 

The  fact  that  this  machine  has  taken 
highest  awards  at  every  National  and 
International  Exposition,  including  our 
own  "Worlds  Fair"  since  it  was  intro- 
duced is  evidence  that  it  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  any  machine  made. 

A  Years  Guarantee  with  each  Ma- 
chine. 

K.  M.  TURNER, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
i8  Wall  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Status  of  the  fur  seal. 

The  relation  of  Physics  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  high  scho  '1  curriculum. 

The  pedagogical  content  of  Zoology. 

Science  in  the  high  school. 

Relation  of  high  school  to  college 
mathematics. 


SOME  GREAT  COMBINATIONS. 


Carolina  Teachers'  .louinal  and  Nonli  Carolina  .Journal  nt  Etiucation.  75  cenls. 
Carolina  Teachers'  Journal.  North  Carolina  Journal  ot  Education,  and  Normal  Instructor 


and  either  the  Path- 
Normal  Instructor, 


Department  of  School  Administration. 

School-house  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation. 

Employment  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 

What  shall  be  the  basis  for  teachers' 
salariesV 

0"0  Vadif^  school  board':' 

Duty  and  function  ot  boaid  relativ  e  to 
selection  of  text-books. 

The  school  board  and  the  public  press. 


1. 
2. 

*  '  3.'    Carolina  Teachers'  Journal,  North  Caiolina  Journal  of  Education, 
finder  or  Teachers' Woi'ld,  fl.'J."). 

4.    Carolina  Teachers' Journal,  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educatiou, 
and  Pathfinder  or  Ttachers' World,  ^1.50. 

Other  combinations  to  suit  you.  We  give  you  all  discounts.  Sample  copies  of  any  or  all  of 
above  gladly  funiibhPd  llicse  oD'ers  e.xpne  July  1st.  Orderno-n-.  Don't  put  it  oft.  Money  by 
money  or  express  order  mubt  accompany  every  order. 

8end  your  subscriptions  to 

CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

X>.VjNt   A!?«'l'i:i?.  S!i.  c. 


Book  Notices. 


Library  Department. 

The  function  of  school  superintendents 
in  securing  libraries;  and  their  proper 
use  in  public  schools. 

Possible  relations  between^the  Lib'  ;ay 
and  the  public  schools. 

LJeneral  discussion  of  report  of  (~oiii- 
mittee  on  Relation  of  Public  Libraries 
to  Public  Schools. 

School  reading. 

How  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing. 

Use  of  the  library . 


Lducation  of  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Fee 
ble  Minded. 

State  institution  for  the  deaf. 

All  along  the  line. 

Day  schools  for  the  deaf  as  a  part  of 
our  public  school  system. 

Phases  of  deafness  in  our  public 
schools. 

Importance  of  a  right  beginning. 

Vacation  schools  for  the  deaf. 

In  what  respects  should  the  education 
and  training  of  the  blind  differ  fr.im  the 
education  and  training  of  normal  pupilsV 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   FEEALE-MINDED. 

Psycho-neurological  clinic  to  e.xplaiu 
types  and  phenomena  of  mental  defect. 
Conducted  by  (  hairman  Arthur  Edgar 
Osl.orae,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  School 
for  Feeble-Minded,  Eldridge,  Cal. 

1  Programme  for  this  department  is  in 
complete.] 

The  National  Herbart  Society. 

(The  papers  are  not  read  at  the  Roui  d 
Table  sessions,  but  are  printed  and  dis 
tributed  to  members  in  advance. ) 

Significance  of  the  frontier  in  Auieri 
can  history. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  the 
High  School. 

The  social  end  of  Education. 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  New 
York  and  Bombay. 

Psychology  in  the  School-koom.  T. 
F.  G.  Dexter,  Head  Master  of  the 
Finsburv  Pupil  Teachers"  School:  and 
A.  H  Garlick  Head  Master  of  Wool- 
wich Pupil  Teacheis'  School.  Cloth; 
413  pages. 

The  twenty -four  chapters  of  this  book 
treat  in  an  easy  and  practic.-il  manner  so 
much  of  psychology  as  is  most  useful 
to  the  teacher  as  a  basis  ol  method  in 
\  teaching.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  ;n  harmony  with  the  latest  psycho- 
logical investigations,  and  the  book 
itself  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
best  luethods  in  teaching.  Each  sub- 
ject is  developed  inductively,  principles 
are  stated  clearly,  without  undue  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  the  applications  to 
schoolroom  work  aie  abundant.  The 
book  >  ill  quite  cei  tainly  be  u  idely  used 
as  a  text-book  in  normal  schools  and 
training  classes. 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  First  Latin  Book.  William  C. 
Collar,  Head  Master  Roxbury  Latin 
School:  and  M.  Grant  Daniell,  Princi- 


cijjal   Chauncy-Hall   School,    Boston^. 
Cloth:  L'97  pages. 

This  borik  is  constructed  after  the 
same  plan  as  the  well-known  "  Begin- 
ners ■  Latin  Book '"  ( by  the  same  authors), 
but  is  so  arranged  and  condensed  that 
it  may  be  innished  in  about  two  thirds 
of  the  time  necessary  for  the  older  books. 
It  clainis  to  be  not  less  thorough,  but 
easiei'.  The  reduction  of  matter  has 
been  made  principally  by  shortening  the 
amount  of  matter  for  translation  from 
English  into  Latin. 

Undine:  a  Tale.  Frede  ick.  Baron  De 
La  Motte  Fouque,  Translated  into 
English  by  Abby  L.  Alger.  Cloth; 
106  pages. 

This  is  a  new  translation  of  this  beau- 
tiful little  German  classic,  so  loved  by 
the  Germans  and  by  the  people  of  all 
languages  into  which  it  has  been  trans- 
lated. 

PicciOLA.  Joseph  Xayier  Boniface. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Abby  L. 
Alger.     Cloth;  166  pages. 

This  beautiful  and  touching  story  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  flower  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  original  French  nearly 
fifty  times,  and  has  been  translated  into 
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EACHERS  WANTED.  i^'C^i 


Superin- 
Assisi- 
Dcpartment  Teachei-s. 
Grade  Teach  rs,  Kindei  gartiiers,  Specialists.  Tutors  and  Governesses.  Apply  at  once. 
We  operate  in  every  State.  Adilress.  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS  AGENCIES.  Cen- 
tral oltice:    I'JH  Washington  .St  ,  Chieajo.     Eastern  uHlee:    Odd I'el lows'  reuiiile,  Pliila 


IKi  You  I'se 

PENCILS? 

If  so  you  should 
have  the  Unique 
Pocket     P  e  n  e  i 
Sharpener.    T  h  -■ 
most  perfect  lit 
tie     pocket    ton' 
e\'er  made     Com- ' 
posed    of    brass, 
with  double  blad- 

ed  steel  knife.  Never  gets  out  ot  order, 
ways  ready  for  use.  S.  arpens  artistically, 
without  dirt.  Thousands  in  use.  Mailed  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  3r>  cents.  3  to  one 
address  for  *1.  Postage  stamps  not  received. 
C.  M.  VANDERVOOHT.      1 

In  writing  please  mentioii"  this  paper,  and 
make  all  P.  Ojayable  at  Station  L,  New  York 
postotHce.     C^^AGENTS  WANTED. 


Al- 


THE  SCHOOL  AGENCY 

Reco.MMENDS  Presidents,  Profes- 
sors, Superintendents,  Principals, 
Assistants,  Governesses,  Music,  .Art, 
Elocution  and  Commercial  teachers 
to  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families 
throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. Prompt  and  Faithful. 
Write  for  circulars.      Address 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY,  Manager, 

SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE, 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Rents  and  Sells  School  Property. 
In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolinna  Journal  of  Euoation, 
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every  language  of  Europe  since  it  first 
appeared  in  1836.  When  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  Louis  Napoleon 
wrote  to  the  author,  thanking  him  for 
the  solace  he  had  received  from  reading 
his  little  story  and  for  the  lesson  it  had 
taught  him.  Thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren in  America  have  enjoyed  this  story 
in  some  shorter  form,  and  thousands 
will  be  made  glad  by  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  full  story  in  this  new  transla- 
tion. 

Both  this  book  and  Undine  are  pub- 
lished in  Home  and  School  Library,  the 
thirty  volumes  of  which  may  be  had 
from  the  publishers  for  S14.50. 

Elements  of  Geography.    Alexis  Ev- 
erett Frye. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  Frye's 
Primary  Geography  and  Frye's  Complete 
Geography,  is  intended  for  use  in  those 
schools  which  lose  many  of  their  pupils 
after  one  or  two  years  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  geography.  It  is  fuller 
than  the  Primary  Geography,  but  more 
condensed  than  the  Complete  Geo- 
graphy. The  illustrations  and  the  maps 
are  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  larger 
book,  and  the  text  is  written  on  the 
same  principles  of  teaching.  Many 
schools,  especially  those  in  the  country, 

THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and 
patrons  satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers, address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

raUIT,  SHADE  ani  ORNAMENTAL  TEEES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor. 


with  short  sessions,  will  welcome  this 
book.  The  book  has  a  special  chapter 
on  the  new  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Via  Latina,  an  Easy  Latin  Reader. 
William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.     Cloth;  203  pages. 

This  is  an  easy  Latin  reader  with  75 
pages  of  interesting  i-eading  matter  not 
too  difficult  for  pupils  who  have  done  a 
good  half-year's  work  in  Latin,  and  so 
graded  as  to  lead  up  to  classic  reading. 
The  notes  are  copious,  so  as  to  aid  in 
rapid  reading,  and  the  vocabulary  is 
full.  The  reading  contains  brief  stories 
of  the  Argonauts,  Ulysses,  The  Seven 
Kings  of  Rome,  Julius  Cajsar,  and  Alci- 
biades,  with  ten  pages  of  Fables. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich= 
mend. 

Primary  Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten. E.  MoN.  Carr.  Boards:  245 
pages. 

Mr.  Can-  is  a  North  Carolinian,  and 
we  welcome  this  book,  which  seems  to 
recognize  some  fundamental  principles 
of  teaching  which  are  too  often  forgot- 
ten by  the  makers  of  text-books.  Later, 
we  wish  to  give  it  a  more  thorough 
review.  North  Carolina  teachers  should 
examine  it  carefully  before  adopting 
other  books. 


Asheville  Printing  Co.,  Asheville,  N.C. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Race  Problem 
IN  THE  South.  Rev.  Robert  F.  Camp- 
bell, D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
tersan  Church.  Asheville,  N.  C. 


W/^NTQOODWORK? 

■■  Then  work  for  the  U.  S.  Gov't.  Over 
85,000  Positions  filled  through  Civil  Ser\'ice  Ex- 
aminations- We  teach  and  aid  you  to  secure 
employment     Write  for  information  to 

BUREAU  or  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTRUCTION, 

Sta  B.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 

THE  ^niTii         ■■m 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 

STRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip= 
ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;PuIlman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules.  —      - 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS   FOR   TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  OENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L.  VERNON, 


F.  P.  DARBy, 


T.P  A,  Charlotte,  N.  C     C  P.  &  T  A  ,  Asheville,  N.C 
flo  tpouble  to  Anscuef  Questions. 


Frank S. Gannon,  J. M. Gulp,  W.A.Turk, 


3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P.  A. 


The^'New  Century''  Caligraph 

represents   the    highest    point    in   tj'pewriter 
quality  and  equipment. 

(ts  touch  is  incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignment  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsightly  upa 
and  downs  in  manifolding  are  entirelj' obviated 
and  any  number  of  manifold  copies  can  be 
easily  inserted.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  noise  of  operation  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 

Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North 
Carolina, 

1105  East  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,        ■=        =  VIRGINIA. 
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A  Dircriiiei  of  J'  tiag-es.  For  sale  faj 
the  anihc'r  ai  nve  ccnis  a  copy. 

"R"e  hsTe  read  Dr.  Campbell's  paper 
with  great  interesi  and  pleasiue.  and 
comicend  it  to  all  our  readers  -w-ho  feel 
anT  interest — and  who  does  notr — in  the 
solution  of  r^i~  dimcxLiT  and  important 
problem. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

FsJZT'SiCH   Fs:i3Ei.'s   ErrcATiox   3T 

TiF-TTT.  iT>>rF-VT:  THi:  SZOJXI'  PaET  of 
THE  PE!:'A'»31«  of  XHZ  KXST'E25a£- 

Tzs.     Translated  bj  Josephine  Jarvis. 

This  is  Volnme  TT  TV  of  the  Intema- 
ticnal  Edncation  Series,  edited  bv  Fir. 
"\S  m.  T.  Harris.  Volume  N  W  of  the 
same  series  contains  the  first  half  of 
Lange's  coUecticn  of  the  essavs  of  Froe- 
bel  under  the  title  of  The  Pedagc^cs  of 
the  Kindergarten;  this  rolnine  contains 
the  remainder  of  these  essays. 

ETeiT  student  of  education,  and  espec- 
iallr  erery  teacher  of  little  children, 
should  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
these  books-  The  International  Series 
now  contains  eight  -olumes  deroted  to 
FroebeL  his  writings  and  his  educational 
ideas.  All  of  these  should  be  in  the 
Hbraiy  of  every  teacher  and  of  every 
srndeni  of  e-incinon. 


Teachers 


We  assist  teachers  in  securing  positions  by  supplying  Col- 
leges. Schools  and  Families  with  Professors,  Teachers  and 
G-ovemesses  free  of  charge.  IXTEKSTATE  TFA'^HZRS 
AGFXCY.  IC'J  ''\  ashiaj-ton  St..  Cbicaso.  111. 


PiDnilUH  TCJPUCDC  APCUPV  greenwood.  S.  C.  Teachers. thoronghlj- qnal- 
IjAnULInA  iLMUnCnO  A  UCnU  I,  -ed.'rUhiafoerTer  positions  shoiild  wme  ns  at 
onoe-  Wejarr  do'^  mining  up  our  Fal.  'EU>1'±.  Mem'ber^hip  limited  in  number  and  in  quality — 
the  test-    ±.5tablishe<i  Bepnraiion.  Sixth  Tear.  BusiDess  Methods.  Beasonable  Charges.    Cotbis 

Ennre  >?ntn.    Kd  ^arge  worS  la  X.  C.  in  "S<?-    For  particulars  write  at  once  to 

T-  -J.  CBXEKMOBE.  Olnlon.  X  C_  ,.,.  5.  M.  SHEKIDAX,  Manager, 

Eefresentaiive  for  X  C  *""  Greenwood.  S.  C. 


^    MUXSOX 


J^.  2. 


STEEL  TYPE  WHEEL 

INTERCHANGEABLE. 


r!hflri(JPflhlp     IriQtfintlV     to  anr  language  or  style  of  letter,  or  to 
viiU.iiguU.UiU     iiiulUilLlJ     the  mfdieal  or  mathematical  characters. 

NinCTv '»:.  ine^^ch^iers.     U IV  I  V  lHS  n  L     K  L   Y  UUA  H  U. 
\\T?ITE  FOR  ARTISTIC  CATALOGUE. 

Prices  and  Terms  to  .Agents  upon  .Application. 


University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Thz     Yzsiassee.       TViUiflin     Gilmore 
Simms   linen:  191  images. 

Tais  is  No.  32  of  the  Standard  Liter- 
ature Series,  which  contains  in  sach  ex- 
cellent form  so  much  of  the  most  valu- 
able literatnre. 


■?^  and  ^'-  Wendell  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


I 


A  Few  of  the  Large  Users  of  the  Densmore: 


ImiiWhmz, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 

Enabliihed  1865.         lacoipoiated  1899, 

One  of  the  oldest  and  iarges:  Sourh. 
Specialties  for  fall  1899  and  spring  1900: 
500,000  Peach,  10.000  Pear, 
zoo.coo  .A.pp:;e,  100,000  Grape, 
100,000  Pjum,  250,000  Miscellaneous 
Plants,  etc.,  consisting  of  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Strawberry,  Shrub- 
er)',  etc  Give  list  of  wants  and  write  for 
prices.  Catalogue  and  pamphlet  of  <x> 
pa^es  on  -'How  to  Plant  and  Cult:%-ate 
an  Orchard."  sen:  free  to  all  appliCir.ts. 
PrtjfitaWe  Eaiplo>-iiieDt  gHeo  to  Teachers 
■ad  Stodests  dnriag  vacstioa  as  Salesmen. 
Many  students  from  the  dinere't  cj.le~es 
represent  ns  annually.  Write  for  terms. 
Address 

The  J.  Van  Lixdle".-  Nursery  Co., 
Pomona,  N.  C. 


TT.    5.  Department  of  the 

Interior.        -        -  1S3 

McDonald's    Business    In- 
stitute. Milwaukee.  4-5 


Massey  's  Busines  Colleges, 
Columbia,  Ga..  etc., 

Fred  ilacey  Desk  Company, 
Grand  Eapids, 

Boston  Globe,    - 

American  Book  Co..  New 
York  and  Branches. 


32 

31 
19 
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Handiest,  Simplest,  Easiest  to  Learn  and  to  Keep  in  Order, 
Hence— BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

THE  DENSnORE,  'H'.iV&r.'': 


ieali:t2  tr.ir.  adTsnisen  please  mentis:  lite  Kcnc  Carolina  Journal  of  EducatioE, 
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•■  The  Temansee"'  is  a  historical  ro- 
mance of  South  Carolina  by  a  South 
r"arolina  man — William  Gilmore  Simms 
— and  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  many 
literary  works  of  that  prolific  writer.  It 
illustrates  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  con- 
flicts of  the  early  < 'aroliua  settlers  with 
the  native  Indian  tribes — the  Yemassee 
war  of  1715.  In  that  struggle  the  colony 
es-caped  total  destruction  only  through 
the  courage  and  energy  of  the  goTemor. 
Charles  Craven,  whose  character  is  well 
portrayed  in  the  Gabriel  Harrison  of  the 
story.  The  book  gives  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  Indian  life  of  the  period.  San- 
uiee,  the  Yemassee  chief,  exemplifies  the 
qualities  of  his  race — their  bravery, 
their  love  for  their  native  forests,  and 
their  jealousy  of  the  encroac-ments  of 
the  whites.  His  son.  the  young  chief 
Occonestoga.  is  a  tvpe  of  the  Indian 
demoralized  by  contact  with  the  bad  side 
of  European  civilization.  The  story  is 
replete  with  matter  of  thrillLng  inteest. 

The  book  is  especially  interesting  to 
children  in  our  southern  schools,  who 
usually  know  so  much  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  northern  colonies  and  so 
little  of  the  life  of  their  own  colonial 
ancestors.     It  should  be  in  everv  school 


library  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
book  contains  a  map  of  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Among  the  later  numbers  of  this  ex- 
cellent series  are  Black  Beauty.  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  and  Eotmd  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days 

C  F.   THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO.   .N.  C. 

School  and  Commercial  "'S'ork  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  aood 


%  Weluy 
I  scliool-books 


iz-ene  of  OTW  ift*)  ' 
=  ii.:cl--'>i*:3.    -stzh.   tic  prices  iz-v'zLCt. 


W:  ray  cash 

Tcr  all  aiariEaii*     m'i- 


EISDS  4  50BIE 
4  Cooper  Lirf  rata      HeTr  TorS  City 


# 
# 
# 
^ 
W 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


tbe  new  no.  2 

mitb  Premier 
Cypewriter 


Superior  to  AH  Others 
The  Smctli  Premier 
escels  becatjse  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


It  Has  a  Perfect  T^-pe-Clcaning  Device 
BaU-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$<«d  fcr  R«w  J{n  Gataloguc 


I 


In  dealing  with  adTsrtissrs  please  meaii::  the  N:ni  Csr:lisa  J::irial  :f  Si^:ati::. 
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THE 


University  of  North  Carolina 


UNIVERSITY  'Summer  School, 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


June  20" July  15. 


Offers  Thorough  Instruction  in  Three 
Regular  Courses  of  Study,  Six  Brief 
Courses,  Optional  Courses  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  Professional  Courses 
in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Tuition,  S60  a  year.  Total  Expenses,  S200. 

students,  500:  30  teachers:  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all). 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry , public  school 
teachers  and  persons  under  bodily  infirm- 
ity.   For  Catalogue  address. 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  sixth  session  of  the  University  Summer 
School  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  SOth,  1S«9,  and 
close  Saturday,  July  15th,  following. 

The  corps  of  instructors  will  include  more 
than  twenty  carefully  selected  specialists  from 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  of 
New  York,  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Peaboay  Normal  College, 
Tennessee;  State  Normal  College  of  Maryland, 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  the  city 
schools  of  Raleigh,  Wilson,  Goldsboro,  Greens- 
boro, and  Charlotte. 

Board  at  hotels  for  $15.00  a  month,  e.Ycellent 
board  at  private  houses  and  in  clubs  at  glO.OO 
per  month. 

Registration  and  tuition  fees  amount  to  $6. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  granted  by  all  rail- 
roads. 

The  next  session  of  the  Summer  School 
promises  to  be  the  best  one  held  yet. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  details. 

Address, 

M.  C.  S.  NOBLE,  Supt.  Summer  School, 
or  Dr.  E.  A.  ALDERMAN.  Pres.  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE 

Isial  and  Colls^iate  InsUs 

FOE  YOUNG  WOMEN, 
Under  C^re  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 

Opening  Sept.  20th,  1899,  Offers 

1.  A  Normal  Course  for  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  Teachers  under  instructors  from  the 
best  Normal  Schools 

2.  A  Commercial  Course,  including  Stenog- 
raphy, Typew.  iting,  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

3.  A  Course  of  Domestic  Science,  including 
(a)  Scientific  Cooking,  (b)  Draughting,  Cut- 
ting, Fitting  and  Making  of  Garments. 

4.  An  admirable  Musical  Department   has 
been  provided  under  trained  and  experienced  . 
teachers 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  any  of  the 
departments,  sso  per  term  or  §100  per  year. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.    Thos.   Lawrence,   D.   D., 

Ashevllle,  N.  C. 


Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Open  alike  to  both  Young  Men 
and  Youn?  Ladies.  Total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $133  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
$90.     Catalogues  free.    Address 

THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 

Ofiers  to  young  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  special  pedagogical 
training.     Annual  e.xpenses,  including  board,  $90  to  $130.     For  uon-residents  of  the  state,  $150.  .  ..;; 

Faculty  of  30  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  8  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  su])ervising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section  of 
North  Carol'ua.     More  than  1600  matriculates  during"  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PEESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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The  first  necessity  of  civilization  is  a  system 
of  universal  education. 


To  let  a  child  grow  up  in  ignorance  is  treason 
to  the  state,  to  humanity,  to  God. 


Education  is  the  only  security  for  our  free 
institutions,  and  the  essential  condition  of  per- 
sonal and  civil  liberty,  ofequality  before  the  law. 


A  school  system  is  a  travesty  when  teachers 
are  ill-paid  and  incompetent,  and  when  sixty  or 
seventy  days  are  the  duration  of  a  school  term. 


Property,  being  dependent  on  education,  can 
afford  to  pay  to  make  education  universal. 


The  statesman,  the  legislator,  who  busies 
himself  exclusively  about  capital  and  labor,  or 
takes  a  microscopic  view  of  merely  material 
agencies,  and  leaves  out  of  view  a  wide-spread 
mental  development,  is  a  blindleaderand  guilty 
of  egregious  folly. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  self-preser- 
vation, and  the  noblest  function  of  statehood  is 
to  develop  and  use  to  the  maximum  degree  the 
brain  power  of  the  country.  In  the  use  or  non- 
use  of  this  intellectual  power  lies  the  difference 
betwixt  nations  and  epochs.  The  proportion 
of  well-taught  children  to  the  population  is  the 
measure  of  the  civilization  of  the  people. 

The  essence  of  democracy,  of  Christianity,  is 
the  exaltation  of  the  individual,  his  evocation 
from  the  undistinguishable,  irresponsible  mass 
into  the  clear  light  of  separateness  of  personal 
freedom  and  personal  duty.  Instead  of  arbi- 
trary division  into  classes  with  graduated  privi- 
leges, instead  of  conceding  to  particular  families  

exclusive  privileges  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  the  legislator  free  schools  are  of  paramount 

our  free  representative  institutions   recognize  the      importance.     Other  questions  are  local,  temporary 


JABEZ  LAMAR  MONROE  CURRY,  LL.  D. 


AUTHOR,   STATESMAN,    MINISTER,    EDUCATOR. 


GENERAL  AGENT  OF   THE   PEABODY   EDUCATION   FUND,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 


To  him  every  child  in  the  Soiiik  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


man  in  man,  do  what  is  just  and  possible  for  develop- 
ing potentialities  and  securing  for  society  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual  soul.  Character  of  the 
aggregate  is  determined  by  the  units,  and  the  en- 
dowments that  belong  to  all  are  what  society  needs. 


and  debatable.  In  free  schools  every  individual, 
family,  and  neighborhood  has  a  vital  concern. 
They  may  become  the  most  effective  of  the  forces 
to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  law-maker.  More  than 
any  agency  ever  yet  devised  they  are  applicable  to 
every  child  and  community  in  the  commonwealth. 


Up-to-Date 
Geographies. 


MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  LIEUTENANT  M.  F.  MAURY, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

B'ormei'ly  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,   author  of 
the  Sailing  Charts  used  throughout  the  world,  etc. 


EVEIRY    YEIAR 


All  current  sources  of  information  the  world  over  are  scanned,  and  every 
year  text  and  maps  receive  a  critical  revision.  Note  1898  changes  :  e.  g. 
Argentina,  Ungava,  Yukon,  Keewatin,  Pekin,  Sakhalin,  Sudan,  Khartum, 
Timbuktu,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  j'ear,  also,  is  issued  a  number  of  extra  pages  containing  detailed 
information  on  topics  of  current  geographical  interest,  with  special  maps. 

The  1898  edition  presented  such  special  maps  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 


THE  1899  EDITIONS 


ARE  RECEIVING     .     .     . 
THOROUGH  ATTENTION. 
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Not  for  many  years  has  the  North  CaroHna 
Teachers'  Assembly  held  a  more  successful  session 
than  that  recently  held  at  Morehead  City.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions were  excellent. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  meetings  continued 
through  two  weeks,  frequently  more  teachers  were 
registered,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  so  many  teachers  have 
ever  been  present  at  any  one  time  as  during  the 
three  days  of  the  last  meeting.  Certainly  the  daily, 
morning  and  evening  sessions  were  more  largely 
attended  than  ever  before.  Many  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sea,  and  many  younger  teach- 
ers came  to  enjoy  its  pleasures  for  the  first  time. 

The  fact  that  the  programme  extended  over  only 
three  days  made  it  easy  and  necessary  for  all  to  be 
there  at  the  same  time;  but  to  the  energy  of  Secre- 
tary Whitsett  and  the  good  taste,  sound  judgment 
and  executive  ability  of  President  Ragsdale  and 
his  Executive  Committee  was  the  success  of  the 
session  mainly  due. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that 
has  been  accomplished  through  this  Assembly  in 
the  past,  it  is  quite  plain  that  its  opportunities  for 
good  in  the  future  will  be  even  greater. 

Superintendent  D.  Matt  Thompson,  of  States- 
ville,  was  elected  president,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Whit- 
sett was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  Let 
us  all  work  together  with  them  to  make  the  next 
session  of  the  Assembly  a  greater  success  than  the 
last.     This   is  the   one   organization   in   which   all 


teachers  and  school  officers  may  unite  without 
prejudice  and,  forgetting  their  differences,  work 
together  for  the  one  great  common  purpose  of 
building  up  the  educational  interests  of  our  beloved 
state.  We  must  not  fail  to  use  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  English  and  two 
or  three  of  the  papers  read  are  printed  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  and  others  will  be  printed  in 
later  numbers. 


The  Next  fleeting  of  the  S.  E.  A.  to  be  held  at 
riemphis. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Association  have  accepted  the  offer  made 
by  the  citizens  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  that 
city  December  27,  28  and  29.  The  people  of  Mem- 
phis have  made  every  concession  asked  for  by  the 
committee  and  they  will  spare  no  effort  in  making 
this  the  greatest  meeting  of  any  kind  ever  held  in 
Memphis  and  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of 
this  association.  Hotels,  railroads  and  steamboats 
will  offer  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  excursions  will 
be  arranged  on  the  Mississippi  and  to  various  points 
of  interest  in  the  South.  The  general  programme 
and  the  programmes  of  the  various  departments 
will  provide  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  vital 
educational  questions  by  representative  educators 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  There  should  be 
not  less  than  three  thousand  teachers  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  Atlantic  states  should  have  not  less 
than  five  hundred  representatives.  Begin  now  to 
make  your  arrangement  to  go.  The  cost  of  the 
trip  will  be  small  when  compared  with  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it. 


T/ie  School  Journal,  E.  L.  Kellogg  and  Co.,  Nev/ 
York,  celebrates  its  silver  anniversary  by  issuing  a 
magnicent  number  of  128  pages.  For  twenty-five 
years  this  journal  has  been  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful forces  in  the  development  of  educational  senti- 
ment in  America,  and  thousands  of  teachers  now 
in  middle  life  owe  their  first  inspiration  to  its  col- 
umns. It  deserves  to  rank  among  the  great  jour- 
nals of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  May  it  live 
through  another  twenty-five  years  of  usefulness, 
carrying  its  weekly  message  to  thousands  of  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  our  great 
country. 
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In  electing  Dr.  George  Tayloe  Winston,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the 
board  of  that  institution  showed  rare  wisdom,  and 
the  cause  of  education  has  won  another  victory.  It 
would  have  been  unfortunate,  if  for  this  important 
and  responsible  position,  second  to  none  in  North 
Carolina,  the  board  had  passed  over  the  entire  list 
of  eminent  teachers,  among  whom  are  many  men 
of  great  executive  ability,  and  had  chosen  a  man 
from  another  walk  of  life  and  without  experience 
in  teaching.  In  other  professions  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom to  select  for  the  highest,  the  most  remuner- 
ative and  most  responsible  positions,  men  who  have 
not  shown  their  fitness  by  acceptable  service  in  the 
subordinate  positions  of  the  same  profession. 
Neither  should  it  be  so  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing; and  the  election  of  Dr.  Winston  is  one  of  the 
many  indications  that  it  is  ceasing  to  be  so.  Those 
members  of  the  board  who,  in  the  presence  of  fierce 
opposition,  stood  firmly  for  this  principle  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  teachers  and  people  alike.  The 
Journal  has  no  personal  opposition  to  any  man 
whose  name  was  considered  in  connection  with 
this  position.  All  of  them  are  excellent  gentle- 
men, worthy  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  all  who  know  them.  We  have  only  stood 
for  a  principle  long  since  recognized  and  well-nigh 
universally  acted  on  in  every  other  profession,  but 
Tio  mure  important  in  any  than  in  that  of  the 
teacher. 

We  congratulate  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina  on  the 
election  of  Dr.  Winston  to  this  position.  His  ex- 
-cellent  services  as  president  of  our  own  University 
and  of  the  University  of  Texas  are  a  guarantee 
that  this  institution  will  soon  manifest  new  life  un- 
der his  energetic  management,  and  will  soon  be- 
come the  great  technological  school  which  the 
state  so  much  needs  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
reviving  industrial  life.  Nor  will  Dr.  Winston's  in- 
fluence and  power  be  limited  to  his  own  institution; 
but,  as  of  old,  it  will  be  felt  in  every  department  of 
education,  from  the  humblest  district  school  through 
the  city  graded  schools,  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  all  kinds  The  JOURNAL  extends  Dr. 
Winston  a  hearty  welcome  on  his  return  to  his 
native  state. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  to  Colonel  Hol- 
aday,  under  whose  wise  and  conservative  manao-e- 
ment,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has 
attamed  to  its  present  proportions  and  high  degree 
of  usefulness,  is  due  the  gratitude  of  the  state  and 
of  all  friends  of  sound  practical  education.  His 
patient  and  watchful  care  during  the  formative 
period  of  the  life  of  the  institution  have  been  inval- 
uable. 


Child  Study.* 


SUPT.  J.  C.   WOODWARD,  NEWMAN,  GA. 


"The  end  of  human  earthly  earthly  existence," 
says  Dr.  Van  Liew,  "ethically  as  well  as  biologi- 
cally, is  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  Ev- 
ery generation  of  human  life,  through  its  culture, 
institutions,  and  progress,  is  conceiving  and  crad- 
ling the  life  of  a  new  generation." 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  has  recently  said:  "  In  the  cen- 
ter of  our  civilization  is  a  little  child.  Take  wise 
and  loving  care  of  that  child,  and  all  human  inter- 
ests are  safe;  neglect  that  child,  and  all  human  in- 
terests are  in  jeopardy!" 

These  thoughts  from  two  of  America's  leading 
educators  impress  us  profoundly  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  child.  Divinely  appointed 
the  center  of  the  home  in  its  purpose,  effort,  and 
love,  the  child  by  common  consent,  attained  through 
the  evolution  of  affection  and  ripeness  of  Christian 
sentiment,  is  made  the  ward  of  our  civilization  in 
protection,  opportunity,  and  development,  that  he 
may  become  in  maturity  its  guardian  and  promoter. 

It  is  significant,  that  we  are  coming  at  last  to 
recognize  the  child  as  the  center  of  education,  and 
that  this  most  powerful  agent  in  the  civilization  and 
progress  of  Georgia.,  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  has  asked  for 
a  discussion  of  child  study.  Let  us  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  sympathy,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new 
movement  that  shall  bring  us  with  reverential  in- 
telligence to  the  child's  impulses,  tendencies,  inter- 
ests, capacities,  and  environment,  that  we  may 
assist  in  bringing  him  into  the  possession  of  his 
best  gifts  and  richest  possibilities. 

Since  the  first  great  movements   of  civilization, 
children  have  been  under  tuition  based  upon  some 
formulation  of  principles,  some  code  of  rules,  some 
ends,  fixed  most  largely  by  some  needs  of  society, 
but  no  two  epochs  have  witnessed  the  same  kind 
of  interest  in  the  child.      The  periods   of  greatest     / 
activity    have    been   when   some   form   of  society,     ^ 
church  or  state,  was  in  danger  of  going  to  peices, 
when  old  theories  of  life  were  dissolving,  and  re- 
organization became  necessary  to  social  e.xistence 
and  progress.     At  these  critical  moments,  all  eyes 
have  centered  upon   the   child   as   the  only  hope, 
since  he  is  to  be  the  future  citizen  and  to  some  ex- 
tent mould  the  conditions  of  society. 

Speaking    of    the    typical    movements   in    child 
study,  Dr.  John  Dewey  has  designated  three  dis- 

*  Head  before  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Association. 
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tinct  periods;  and,  as  his  presentation  is  the  most 
lucid  I  have  seen,  I  shall  base  my  treatment  of 
these  periods  largely  upon  this  outline. 

The  political  interest  in  the  child  began  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  At  this  time  Greek  society 
was  undergoing  momentous  changes,  brought  on 
by  the  contact  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  civ- 
ilizations, the  breaking  down  of  the  old  religious 
faith,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  a  formidable  rival  west 
of  the  Adriatic.  All  bases  of  society,  political, 
moral,  and  religious,  were  being  questioned.  Upon 
what  grounds  could  Greek  life  be  re-organized,  the 
Greek  state  be  preserved. ^  To  meet  the  crisis, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  believed  that  the  beginning 
must  be  in  and  with  the  child,  and  Greek  citizen- 
ship must  be  made  the  end  of  education. 

The  Greek  state  was  thus  set  up  as  the  end,  the 
child  as  the  material,  and  the  school  as  the  means 
of  fitting  the  material  to  the  end,  thus  treating  the 
child  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  anti  ignoring  his  in- 
dividuality, inner  freedom,  and  spontaneity, — the 
most  sacred  of  all  gifts. 

Probably  the  greatest  objection  to  our  education 
of  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  child  is  not  looked 
upon  as  himself,  but  as  plastic  material  to  an  end 
super-imposed  by  some  phase  of  society.  Some- 
how our  public  school  system  is  regarded  as  the 
machinery  for  turning  out  our  yeomanry;  our  high 
school,  our  business  men;  our  technical  schools, 
our  workmen;  our  denominational  institutions,  our 
ministers;  and  our  colleges  and  universities,  our 
professional  men, — losing  sight  of  the  true  end  of 
education,  viz:  to  develop  power  in  the  individual 
and  give  him  mastery  over  the  tools  of  civilization, 
that  he  may  find  his  own  place  in  the  social  organ- 
ism and  be  able  to  make  some  contribution  to  its 
value. 

Says  Dr.  Dewey:  "  The  mere  fact  that  the  child 
is  not  taken  in  himself,  but  as  a  type  of  society,  is 
dangerous.  It  tends  to  rigidity,  mechanism,  arbi- 
trary schemes." 

While  the  training  of  the  child  thus  became  defi- 
nite, it  was  fundamentally  faulty ;  for  in  the  great 
affairs  of  life,  educated  reason,  not  habit,  is  to  be 
relied  upon. 

The  second,  or  esthetic,  period  was  during  the 
Renaissance,  when  the  revival  of  Greek  learning 
and  mediaeval  Christianity  met,  and  Europe  began 
to  be  one  socially.  The  dark  deeds  of  the  Middle 
Ages  caused  the  heart  of  the  people  to  long  for  a 
broader  humanity  and  a  betterment  of  life.  Chris- 
tianity had  made  its  principles  felt;   womanhood 


was  passing  from  enslavement;  motherhood  was 
assuming  new  meaning;  the  horizon  of  life  was 
broadening;  and  nobler,  sweeter  thoughts  were 
stirring  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Under 
the  combined  influences  of  the  state  and  the  church 
dreams  of  unrealized  possibilities  floated  through 
the  public  mind,  and  new  values  in  life  w-ere 
thought  possible  under  a  cultivated  head  and  heart. 
Again  all  interest  and  hope  centered  upon  the 
child,  and  education  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
art.  The  new  conception  of  life  and  education  was 
fuller,  but  the  child  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  mechanism  and  as  the  new  ideals  were  not  readily 
attained,  the  movement  ended  in  sentimentality, 
probably  giving  rise    to  the  German  romanticism. 

Just  about  this  time,  the  world  of  thought  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  ferment  by  the  writings  of 
Rousseau,  who  advocated  a  complete  abandon- 
ment ot  all  social  forms  and  a  return  to  nature. 
L'nder  this  stimulus,  the  third,  or  scientific,  period 
of  interest  in  the  child  came  about.  It  came  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  old 
theories  and  habits  were  breaking  down,  when  the 
physical,  social,  industrial,  moral,  religious,  and 
national  :hanges  began  to  force  re-organization 
along  all  the  avenues  of  life.  We  are  in  this  period 
at  present.  For  the  first  time  we  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  child  as  the  center  of  all  our  activi- 
ties. In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hillis,  "In  an  age  when 
men  capitalized  governments,  armies  and  systems 
of  phylosophy,  Christ  took  a  little  child  in  his  arms 
and  told  the  warriors  and  publicists  that  unless 
they  became  as  teachable,  trustful  and  sweet- 
hearted  as  little  children,  the  gates  of  heaven  should 

in  no  wise  be  opened  to  them 

For  the  cradle  the  wheels  of  industry  were  to  turn. 
For  the  cradle  home  was  to  be  made  beautiful  and 
rich.  For  the  cradle  the  arts  and  sciences  must  be 
perfected.  For  childhood  and  youth  the  printing 
presses  must  speed  day  and  night.  Christ  aflfirmed 
that  futurity  was  vulnerable  through  the  cradle 
alone,  since  by  touching  the  child,  parents  could 
reach  forward  and  lay  a  guiding  hand  upon  the 
centuries. 

The  child  is  destined  to  fill  a  place  in  the  politi- 
cal organism,  but  he  shall  also  modify  the  state  by 
his  native  and  acquired  powers.  He  is  to  enter 
the  social  organism  as  a  work  of  art,  but  he  shall 
add  to  its  Jesthetic  value  by  contributing  to  it  a 
beautiful  life.  All  this  must  be  accomplished 
through  a  complete  development  of  the  hand,  the 
head  and  the  heart. 
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So  far  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  historic  aspect  of 
our  subject.  The  evolution  of  the  subject  has  been 
attempted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  interpreta- 
tion. 

As  now  carried  on,  child  study  may  be  summed 
up  under  two  heads,  practical  and  scientific. 

To  discuss  both  of  these  would  require  more 
time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  and  I  shall  very  briefly 
treat  the  practical  side  of  the  subject.  By  this  we 
mean  the  study  of  children  as  carried  on  in  the 
home  and  the  school  by  parent  and  teacher  with- 
out any  attempts  at  elaboration  of  results  into  prin- 
ciples. I  shall  hope  to  be  suggestive  in  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Dr.  Dere.xa  Morey  Errant  has  recently  said: 
"  To  woman  has  been  given  the  great  privilege  of 
bearing  and  rearing  children.  She  has  done  it 
lovingly,  devotedly  and  with  much  sacrifice,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  The  time  has  come  when  it 
must  be  done  intelligently  also."  Another  has  re- 
cently said:  •'  Motherhood  has  risen  far  and  above 
the  mere  bearing  of  the  little  life  into  this  port,  and 
has  come  to  mean  the  guiding  of  it  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  spiritual  self  and  its  infinite  possibilities." 
This  speaks  a  gracious  and  glorious  conception  of 
motherhood.  Motherhood,  divinely  appointed  and 
fraught  with  the  richest  and  sweetest  memories  of 
all  ages,  is  to  share  with  the  Almighty  the  glori- 
ous theme  of  soul  culture.  But  I  say  to  you  that 
the  teacher  who  takes  the  plastic  life  of  the  little 
child  and  fashions  it  into  a  character  of  truth,  honor, 
virtue,  and  an  humble  trust  in  the  Christ  contrib- 
utes refined  gold  to  adorn  the  society  of  the  saints. 

How  can  child  study  assist  the  parent  in  this 
holy  mission.'' 

It  creates  a  desire  to  know  fully  the  conditions 
of  human  development  as  evidenced  by  psycholo- 
gic, physiologic  and  sociologic  investigation,  thus 
constituting  an  educated  and  rational  motherhood. 
Such  a  parent  not  only  reads  the  best  current  liter- 
ature bearing  upon  her  subject,  but  takes  her  place 
as  an  earnest  intelligent  member  of  the  parents' 
club,  designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  in  the  community. 

2.  It  causes  systematic  and  helpful  observation 
of  the  child,  discovering  any  physical  or  mental 
defects  and  applying  timely  treatment.  Special 
inquiries  are  made  concerning  the  nourishing  val- 
ues of  foods  for  children  of  different  physical  de- 
mands and  at  different  ages,  sanitary  conditions, 
fatigue,  rest  and  social  environment. 

It  is  really  alarming  how  little   parents  know  of 


their  children's  delects.  In  the  training  grades  of 
the  Cook  county  Normal  school,  numbering  about 
400  children,  25  per  cent,  were  found  defective  in 
sight  and  hearing  alone.  In  the  Newnan  schools 
almost  the  same  facts  obtain.  Very  few  of  the 
parents  ever  dreamed  of  such  defects. 

A  defect  in  any  of  these  senses  not  only  shuts 
the  child  out  of  many  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
but  it  warps  and  dwarfs  its  entire  mental  growth. 
Not  only  are  the  perceptions  gained  through  defec- 
tive senses  likely  to  be  defective  in  themselves,  but 
all  knowledge  built  on  such  perception  is  likely  to 
be  defective  also. 

Heredity  and  environment  are  the  two  great  fac- 
tors in  education.  Child  study  induces  a  critical 
analysis  of  these  factors.  It  puts  the  parent  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  child's  point  of  view, 
reveals  its  tendencies  and  impulses,  many  of  which 
must  early  be  eliminated,  and  many  of  which  must 
be  stimulated  and  developed. 

Professor  Earl  Barnes  has  collected  from  reliable 
sources  sufficient  data  to  prove  that,  at  even  a  very 
tender  age,  many  morbid  and  unholy  impulses  are 
gnawing  at  the  moral  and  physical  vitals  of  our 
children.  Scarcely  has  the  sweet  innocence  of 
childhood  fully  developed  ere  the  unchaste  thought 
tarnishes  the  young  soul.  Child  study  aids  the  par- 
ent at  this  juncture  not  only  to  ascertain  the  mor- 
bid tendencies,  but  to  know  what  stimuli  in  litera- 
ture, motor  activity  and  environment,  to  apply 
with  the  hope  of  saving  the  child. 

There  is  something  of  patjios  as  well  as  laughter 
in  the  history  of  a  young  man  who  applied  not  long 
ago  for  admission  into  one  of  our  college  classes. 
When  asked  on  examination  what  books  he  had 
read,  his  answer  was  "Jesse  James  and  the  Book 
ofjob." 

Child  study  will  develop  a  desire  and  readiness 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school.  Parents'  meet- 
ings held  in  connection  with  the  school  will  enable 
the  parents  to  cultivate  pleasant  relations  with  the 
teacher  and  to  know  the  character,  fitness  and 
methods  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  sharing  the 
most  delicate  and  responsible  duties  of  their  life. 
The  needs  and  environment  of  the  school  will  be 
investigated,  and  where  indifference  and  waste  are 
now  in  force,  confidence,  sympathy,  co-operation 
and  economy  of  time  and  energy  will  spring  up. 

How  can  child  study  help  the  teacher.'  First  by- 
making  each  child  a  special  study.  The  teacher 
in  most  cases  can  correct  any  physical   or   mental 
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abnormality.  Is  the  sight  or  hearing  normal?  or 
the  motor  activity  properly  co-ordinated.'  What 
is  the  fatigue  limit  of  each  child  in  its  several  stud- 
ies .'  Since  health  determines  strength,  and  strength 
determines  ability  to  do,  what  kind  and  how  much 
work  can  each  child  be  expected  to  do,  when  his 
physical  condition  is  tested  occasionally  by  the 
dynamometer.'  These  are  the  questions  which 
each  teacher  should  be  able  to  answer  concerning 
each  child  in  her  room. 

In  one  of  our  university  pedagogical  departments 
is  a  little  primary  school.  A  little  boy  when  sent 
to  the  board  to  write  words  rarely  ever  spelled  cor- 
rectly. Investigation  followed  and  defective  vis- 
ion was  found.  Here  was  a  bright  boy  guessing  at 
the  words  through  the  glimpses  he  got  of  them 
through  improper  vision.  Glasses  not  only  relieved 
his  defective  sight  but  his  daily  head-aches  and 
eye-aches  as  well.  Three  children  were  found  with 
defective  hearing.  One  heard  very  poorly.  Ques- 
tioning revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  just  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  illness;  careful  seating  and  timely 
treatment  saved  his  hearing.  Another  was  appa- 
rently a  dull  boy  at  times,  but  a  front  seat  and  a 
sympathetic  teacher  improved  his  apparent  stupid- 
ity. Another  was  very  deaf,  but  the  laboratory 
test  showed  that  one  ear  was  still  hopeful.  Care- 
ful seating  and  freedom  from  exposures  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  become  an  educated  woman. 

Contrast  this  up-to-date  work  with  some  cases 
of  our  machine  schools.  A  sweet-faced  six-year- 
old  entered.  Stupidity  was  pronounced  and  no 
promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Next  year  she 
became  a  disturbing  element  in  the  room,  but  no 
promotion  at  the  close  of  this  year.  During  the 
third  year  his  conduct  became  demoralizing  and  the 
teacher  refused  to  take  the  child  again,  contending 
that  she  could  not  make  brains,  and  control  boys 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  reformatory.  Investigation 
showed  that  he  was  practically  deaf  in  one  year. 
In  child-hood  he  had  had  ear-ache,  and  to  protect 
his  ear,  cotton  was  kept  in  it.  A  few  cotton  fibers 
had  worked  down  into  the  secretions  and  lodged 
against  the  tympanum. 

This  study  brings  the  teacher  into  closer  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  child,  creates  respect 
for  his  individuality,  gives  knowledge  of  his  home 
life,  environments  and  parents,  and  induces  a 
broader,  fuller  and  more  philosophic  view  of  edu- 
cation, thus  making  the  teacher's  life  and  useful- 
ness ever  fresh  with  perennial  growth. 

It  is  now  settled  that  in  the  life  of  the  child  there 


are  special  periods  of  growth,  i.  e.,  the  mind  is  ripe 
at  certain  stages  for  certain  kinds  of  study.  The 
teacher  ascertains  these  periods  and  adapts  her 
work  to  the  pupil's  greatest  receptivity,  thus  avoid- 
ing waste  by  harmonizing  her  work  with  nature's 
laws. 

We  are  now  certain  that  some  children  are  eye- 
minded,  some  ear-minded,  some  hand-minded,  i. 
e.,  some  think  almost  exclusively  in  visual  imag- 
ery, some  in  auditory  imagery,  and  some  in  motor 
imagery.  These  facts  may  be  easily  found  out; 
and  only  by  knowing  these  traits  of  mind  are  we 
able  to  adjust  our  instruction  to  the  child's  mental 
activity. 

Finally,  it  leads  the  teacher  out  of  the  narrow 
channels  of  her  toil  and  makes  her  a  discoverer  in 
the  unexplored  regions  of  the  human  mind,  thus 
giving  breadth  and  depth  and  tone  to  her  work, 
and  identifying  her  with  the  larger  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 


The  individual  is  not  an  atom  of  humanity,  one 
of  the  molecules  which  laid  togetherTrTinfinite 
number  would  produce  humanity.  He  belongs  to 
his  family,  people,  state,  etc.,  is  a  living  member 
only  through  them,  as  the  hand  separate  from  the 
body  is  no  longer  a  hand. 

The  doctrine  of  native  human  rights  goes  beyond 
its  own  premises.  It  forgets  that  there  is  no  right 
without  duty,  and  that  a  thousand  kinds  of  obliga- 
tions are  fulfilled  toward  every  individual  before  he 
himself  has  been  able  to  acquire  a  right. — Gustav 
Droysen. 


They'll  tell  thee  this  terrestrial  ball, 

To  man  for  his  enjoyment  given, 
Is  but  a  state  of  sinful  thrall 

To  keep  the  soul  from  Heaven. 

My  boy!  the  verdure  crowned  hills. 

The  vales  where  flowers  innumerous  grow, 

The  music  often  thousand  rills 
Will  tell  thee,  'tis  not  so. 

God  is  no  tyrant  who  would  spread 

Unnumbered  dainties  to  the  eyes, 
Yet  teach  the  hungering  child  to  dread 

That  touching  them  he  dies! 

No!  all  can  do  his  creatures  good 

He  scatters  round  with  hand  profuse — 

The  only  precept  understood, 
Enjoy,  but  not  abuse! 

—  William  Henry  Timrod. 
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A  GEOGRAPHICAL 
CATECHISM 

To  assist  those  who  have  neither  Maps  nor  Gazetteers 

To  Read 

NEWS-PAPERS,   HISTORY,  or  TRAVELS; 

With  as  much  of 

The  Science  of  .ASTRONOMY  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  AIR, 

As  is  judged  sufficient  for  the  FARMER,  who  wishes 
to  understand  something  of 

The  WORKS  of  GOD,  around  him  ; 

And    for  the  studious   YOUTH,    who    have    or    have    not  a 
prospect  of  further 

prosecuting  those  SUBLIME  SCIENCES. 
By  HENRY  PATTILLO,   A.    M.,   Granville. 

The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that 
have  pleasure  therein.       PsahHist. 

Lord  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In  wisdom  hast  ihou 
made  them  all. 

Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  praise  ye  the  Lord, 

Forever  singing,  as  they  shine, 

"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine."  Addison. 


HALIFAX: 


Printed  by  ABRAHAM  HODGE. 
.M,DCC,XCVI. 


The  above  is  an  e.vact  cop\-  of  the  title  of  a  rare 
old  book  that  I  have  recently  found  in  the  Univer- 
sity Historical  Library. 

In  this  day  of  well  bound  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated school-books,  Patillo's  Geographical  Cate- 
chism is  of  great  interest.  It  is  a  paper-back  book 
of  62  pages  without  a  simgle  map  or  illustration 
and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  written  in  the  question 
and  answer  style. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  facts  of  geography 
and  astronomy  are  brought  out,  the  author  en- 
deavors to  give  a  moral  effect  to  his  teaching  and 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  sciences  and  the 
goodness  of  God. 

In  his  preface  the  author  gives  as  reasons  for 
writing  the  book — "to  smooth  the  way  to  the 
study  of  geography that,  as  news-pa- 
pers are  generally  circulated  among  us,  there  must 
be  many  honest  farmers   and   their   families   who 


must  be  ignorant  of  many  countries,  towns,  rivers 

and  seas  mentioned  in  them, I  judged  it  a 

duty  I  owed  my  Creator  to  attempt  to  lead  common 
readers  to  some  just  conception  of  the  divine 
works."  His  last  reason  showed  good  business 
sense  and  was  of  a  piece  with  modern  literary  ambi- 
tion,— "  I  hope  my  book  will  bring  me  in  a  few  dol- 
lars, which  will  be  welcome  guests  when  they  ar- 
rive." After  stating  that  his  book  will  teach  some- 
thing of  Astronomy,  and  making  a  pedantic  plea 
for  its  study,  his  "Preface"  closes  thus: 

"Farewell,   courteous  reader!     My  best  wishes 
attend  you  through  my  book;  through   life,    death 
and  the  whole  of  your  existence."      Certainly   this 
is  a  benediction  seldom  given  by  modern  authors. 
The  author  treats  in  order  the  different  natural 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  poles,  meridians,  sun,  moon,  stars,  comets,  the 
continents,  and  the  political  divisions  of  the  globe. 
A  few  extracts  may  interest  the  reader. 
"Mountains  are  the  sources  of  fountains  and  riv- 
ers, the  boundaries  of  nations  and,  frequently, 
their  best  defence;   the   collectors   and  con- 
densors  of  clouds   and   vapors,   and   checks 
and   barriers.      They  beautifully    variegate 
the  scene;  strike  the  beholder  with  awe,  and 
entertain  his  eye  with   their   majestic   glory 


"The  air  is  the  medium  of  breathing It 

is  the  instrumentofconveying  sounds 

of  speaking  comfort  to  the  distressed;  and  of 
praying  to  and  praising  God.  Fires  cannot 
exist  without  air,  and  on  it  pumps  and  other 

useful    engines    depend It    turns 

thousands  of  mills  every  day,  and  all  bellows 
have  their  use  from  it."     To  this  statement 
Mr.  Patillo's  imaginary  pupil   makes  a  long  reply, 
from  which  I  quote: 

"I  thank  you,  Sir;  I  shall  think  more  of  the  air 
than  I  ever  have,  study  its  properties  and 
adore  its  Creator " 

In  discussing  "Comets"  I  find: 

"No  part  of  God's  works  astonish  me  more  than 
the  wisdom,  foreknowledge  and  art  of  the 
Deity  in  throwing  from  his  creating  hand 
40  enormous  globes  whose  paths  oppose 
each  other,  in  every  direction,  without  the 
rapid  fiery  comet  once  touching  a  single 
planet.  Adore  ye  sons  of  men,  and  in  hum- 
ble gratitude  acknowledge  the  power,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God!  Make  peace 
with  him  while  thou  art  in  the  way;  for  he  is 
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as  gracious  to  returning  penitents,  as  he  will 
be  terrible  to  the  sinner  in  his  crimes." 
The  treatment  of  the  "Moons"  begins: 
Question.     But  what  are  we  to  think  of  moons.' 
Anszver.     The  moons  you  know  are  all  made  of 
green  cheese  and  fit  for  nothing  but  mites  to 
live  in. 
Question.     You  make  merry,  sir,  with   my  igno- 
rance; but  still  my  question  is  unanswered. 
Then  follows  a  long  answer  that  entirely  satis- 
fies and  sanctifies  the  young  inquirer. 

The  subject  of  Astronomy  is  now  dropped  and 
the  study  of  Geography  resumed,  with  the  obser- 
vation that,  although  ours  is  the  smallest  planet, 
still 

"It  has  one  thing  to  glory  in  above  all  the  crea- 
tion of  God.  It  is  that  great  gospel  truth, 
'God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.'  A  world  thus  redeemed  is  well 
worth  our  notice.      We   return    then   to  the 

study  of  Geography " 

Each  country  is  taken  up  in  turn  and  its  divis- 
ions, rivers,  cities,  etc.  are  mentioned  in  an  unat- 
tractive manner  that  certainly  would  not  "smooth 
the  way  to  the  study  of  Geography"  for  the  mod- 
ern pupil. 

In  the  description  of  Asia  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Here  the  human  race  was  first  propagated  after 

the  deluge Here  the  Almighty  gave 

to  a  chosen  people  a  divine  law  and  pre- 
served among  them  that  good  foundation  of 
all  truth — the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  In 
Asia  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  lived, 
suffered,  died  and  rose  again,  and  propagated 
the  Christian  religion."  Then  follows  a  long 
description  of  the  continent. 
Our  country  is  treated  with  evident  pride:  "We 
come  in  the  last  place  to  the  freest,  happi- 
est, most  plentiful  part  of  the  globe 

a  land  in  all  its  youthful  vigor,  undebilitated 
by  the  luxury,  vice  and  old  age  of  eastern 
nations  ....  in  which  religion  is  unrestrained, 
morality  in  repute,  education  promoted,  mar- 
riage honorable,  and  age  reverenced 

the  United  States,  and  the  spot  you  stand  on 

makes  a  part  of  it." 

A  two-page  account  of  its  early  settlement   and 

successful    struggle    for    independence   contains   a 

high-sounding    tribute    to     George    Washington, 


pointed  out  by  heaven  "as  the  instrument  by  whom 
it  would  save  his  country." 

From  the  paragraph  on  North  Carolina,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  will  sound  well  to  all  lovers  of  our 
State  University: 

"  A  University  is  established  by  act  of  Assembly 
in  Orange  County  with  liberal  appointments 

What  can  more  loudly  call  for  the 

prayers  of  all  good  people,  than   that  God's 
blessing  may  reside  on  our  principal  seat  of 
learning,  from   which   fountain   are   to    flow 
those   streams   that  must  poison,    or   purifj^ 
and  nourish  our  country.     Its  short  progress 
has  been  rapid;  may  its  success  be  glorious!" 
The  closing  sentence  :n  the  book  reads: 
"May  piety,  virtue,  honour,  truth  and  justice  in- 
crease; and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen." 
The  book  is  well   written   and   no  doubt  among 
the  very  best  of  that  day.     Although  there   is   too 
little  of  geography  and  too  much  of  the  non-essen- 
tial of  astronomy,  still  there  is  much  to  commend 
in  the  patriotism  and  religious  ardor  of  its  author. 
Rev.  Henry  Pattillo,  born  in   Scotland   of  pious 
parents,  came  to  this  country  when  a  young  man, 
studied    under    Rev.    Samuel    Davies,   of  Hanover 
Presbytery,    Va.,    and    entered    the    Presbyterian 
ministry  in  175S      P'or  many  years  he  was  the  pas- 
tor of  Eno    and    Hawfields    congregations.       For 
twelve  years,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  minister, 
he  conducted  a  classical  school  in  Granville  coun- 
ty.    In  addition  to  his  "Geographical  Catechism  " 
he   published   a   sermon   on  the   death   of  George 
Washington,  and  a  book  containing  three  sermons 
— "  Divisions  among  Christians,"  "The  Necessity 
of  Regeneration,"  and  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Election." 

The  doctrine  that  education  is  for  all  is  funda- 
mental to  educational  progress.  If  it  is  not  for  all, 
then  it  must  be  left  to  each  individual  to  determine 
for  whom,  and  the  natural  and  logical  result  will 
be  that  it  is  for  those  whose  parents  can  pay  lor  it, 
and  for  those  alone. 


Only  great,  concentrated  and  prolonged  efforts 
in  one  direction  really  train  the  mind,  because  on- 
ly they  train  the  will  beneath  it.  Many  little,  het- 
erogenous efforts  of  different  sorts,  as  some  one  has 
said  in  substance,  leave  the  mind  like  a  piece  of 
well  used  blotting  paper  and  the  will  like  a  rubber 
band  stretched  to  flaccidity  around  one  after  an- 
other bundle  of  objects  too  large  for  it  to  clasp  into 
unity. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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Brain  In  the  Hand. 


PRESIDENT  J.   HARRIS  CHAPPEL,  GEORGIA    NORMAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE,    MILLEDGEVILLE,    GA. 


This  expression,  "Brain  in  the  Hand,"  is  not 
original  with  me.  Doubtless,  you  all  recognize  it  as 
as  one  of  the  current  cant  phrases  of  our  profession. 
I  shall  treat  the  subject  by  presenting  in  as  simple  a 
manneras  possible  certain  observations  that  I  have 
myself  made  in  the  school  room,  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  I  have  drawn  from  these  observa- 
tions. I  shall  divide  these  observations  into  four 
distinct  groups  as  follows  : 

OBSERVATION  FIRST. 
Going  back  to  my  boyhood  days,  I  recall  vividlya 
certain  schoolmate  of  mine  who  was  notably  a  dull 
boy.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  dunces  of  the 
school, — not  the  biggest  dunce  by  any  means,  but 
one  of  the  dunces.  The  inferiority  of  his  mind  was 
plainly  indicated  by  his  countenance  and  by  the 
shape  of  his  head.  And  yet  in  one  way  that  boy 
possessed  remarkable  mental  ability: — he  had,  far 
beyond  the  common,  the  power  of  putting  his  brain 
into  his  hand.  He  could  draw  the  best  pictures  on 
his  slate,  he  could  do  the  best  whittling,  he  could 
play  the  best  game  of  marbles,  he  could  pitch  the 
best  ball,  he  could  make  the  best  pop-gun  and 
whistle  of  all  the  boys  in  school.  As  he  grew  to 
young  manhood  he  became,  locally,  a  famous  bil- 
liard player.  I  once  saw  him  play  a  champion 
game  of  billiards,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  exhibition. 
Not  only  in  the  manual  dexterity,  but  in  the 
thought,  the  judgment,  the  nice  calculation  that 
necessarily  goes  with  a  fine  game  of  billiards,  he 
displayed  splendid  ability.  I  believe  there  is  no 
handicraft  in  the  world  in  which  that  boy  might 
not  have  excelled.  His  brain  ran  out  into  his 
hands  just  as  naturally  and  instinctively  as  a  pointer 
dog's  brain  runs  out  to  the  end  of  his  nose.  Like 
Bob  Acre's  courage,  his  brain  "oozed  out  at  his 
fingers'  ends."  He  was  most  emphatically  a  brain- 
in-the-hand  boy.  So  we  find  many  persons  who 
are  very  ordinary  or  below  ordinary  in  all  the 
higher  powers  of  mind  possess  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  this  brain-in-the-hand  power. 

OBSERVATION   SECOND. 

In  my  early  teaching  days  in  a  country  village 
I  formed  a  class  in  Botany,  made  up  of  some  twen- 
ty girls   from  fourteen   to    eighteen   years  of  age. 

Ga  'j'une  •^r'^wl  ^^'^  ^*^o''8'a  Teachers'  Association  at  Warm  Springs, 


As  a  part  of  their  lessons  I  required  these  girls  to 
draw  with  a  pencil  in  drawing-books  pictures  of 
the  botanical  specimens  that  we  used, — the  germ- 
inating seed,  the  sprouting  plant,  the  fully  devel- 
oped leaf,  the  flower  and  its  parts.  Not  one  of 
these  girls  had  ever  taken  drawing  lessons.  I  could 
not  teach  them  how  to  draw  and  didn't  undertake 
it,  because  I  couldn't  draw  myself — and  can't  to 
this  day — not  if  it  were  to  save  my  life.  So  I  sim- 
ply required  every  girl  to  put  her  brain  into  her 
hand  and  do  the  very  best  she  could,  without  aid 
or  instruction.  They  went  about  the  work  with 
eagerness  and  took  great  pains  with  it.  It  was  an 
interesting  study,  and  to  me  it  was  a  revelation 
and  an  astonishment,  to  notice  their  different  de- 
grees of  success.  Even  with  my  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  mental  capacities  of  these 
girls  as  evinced  in  their  other  studies,  never  could 
I  have  predicted  what  they  would  do  when  it  came 
to  this  test  of  putting  the  brain  into  the  hand.  The 
result  was  a  chapter  of  surprises  to  me.  To  illus- 
trate, let  me  instance  four  girls  whose  cases  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me, — Mary,  Jane,  Sarah  and 
Hannah.  Mary  was  a  highly  intellectual  girl,  per- 
haps the  most  gifted  girl  in  the  school  in  all  the 
higher  powers  of  mind — and  by  higher  powers  I 
mean  imagination,  ability  to  carry  on  processes  of 
abstract  or  moral  reasoning,  originality  of  thought. 
Jane  was  also  a  highly  intellectual  girl,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  intellectual  equal  of  Mary,  and  of 
pretty  much  the  same  cast  or  type  of  mind.  Sarah 
was  a  dull  girl,  below  ordinary  in  all  the  higher 
powers  of  mind.  Hannah  was  decidedly  a  stupid 
girl.  Now,  when  it  came  to  these  drawing  lessons, 
Mary,  the  highly  intellectual  girl,  made  a  complete 
failure  of  it;  she  tried  and  she  tried  and  she  cried 
and  she  cried,  but  she  could  not  put  her  brain  into 
her  hand  sufficiently  to  draw  those  lines  as  they 
should  be  drawn.  Jane  the  other  highly  intellect- 
ual girl,  succeeded  splendidly  with  the  work  from 
the  start  and  became  one  of  the  best  drawers  in 
the  class.  Sarah,  the  dull  girl,  the  girl  who  was 
below  ordinary  in  all  the  higher  powers  of  mind, 
excelled  all  the  members  of  the  class  in  this  work; 
she  took  to  it  as  a  duck  takes  to  water;  or,  like  our 
billiard-playing  youth,  her  brain  ran  into  her  hands 
naturally  and  instinctively.  Hannah,  the  stupid 
girl,  was  stupid  in  this  as  she  was  in  everything 
else.  In  other  words,  Mary  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind;  but 
was  weak  in  the  brain-in-the-hand  power.  Jane 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  both  the  higher 
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powers  and  the  brain-in-the-hand  power.  Sarah 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  brain-in-the- 
hand  power;  but  was  weak  or  deficient  in  the  high- 
er powers.  Poor  Hannah  was  weak  both  in  the 
higher  powers  and  in  the  brain-in-the-hand  power. 

From  these  and  many  similar  observations  that 
I  have  made  and  especially  from  my  very  e.xtens- 
ive  and  comprehensive  observations  of  the  students 
pursuing  concurrently  both  brain-in-the-handstud- 
ies  and  higher  studies  in  the  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  I  have  come  to  these  conclus- 
ions:— 

That  the  brain-in-the-hand  power  is  not  a  highly 
intellectual  power.  It  is  frequently  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  persons  of  very  ordinary  intel- 
lectuality, and  right  often  by  persons  below  ordi- 
nary, while  many  persons  of  high  intellectuality 
are  deficient  in  it;  though  it  is  true  that  many 
highly  intellectual  person's  possess  it  in  an  eminent 
degree.  So  you  cannot  predicate  from  any  per- 
son's intellectuality  or  want  of  intellectuality  what 
ability  he  will  show  when  it  comes  to  putting  the 
brain  into  the  hand.  I  have  observed  that  decid- 
edly stupid  people  are  usually  stupid  in  this  as  they 
are  in  everything  else.  I  have  observed  that  those 
persons  who  take  to  brain-in-the-hand  studies  and 
occupations  with  the  greatest  avidity  and  success 
are  persons  of  quick,  bright  minds,  but  ordinary  or 
even  below  ordinary  in  all  the  higher  powers  of 
mind.  As  a  rule  persons  of  very  high  and  fine 
intellectuality  have  more  or  less  incapacity  and 
distaste  for  the  studies  and  occupations  that  require 
them  to  put  their  brain  into  the  hand.  (This  is 
also  true  of  those  persons  who  are  highly  endowed 
with  laziness;  so  if  you  have  an  aversion  to  putting 
your  brain  into  your  hand,  don't  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  because  you  are  so  highly  intel- 
lectual,— more  probably  it  is  the  other  reason.) 

OBSERVATION  THIRD. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  the  famous  Boston 
Cooking  School,  the  oldest  and  most  noted  insti- 
tution of  the  sort  in  the  world.  The  teacher  said 
to  me,  "Come  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  am  to  give  a  specially  interesting  les- 
son to  my  professional  normal  class."  The  next 
day  I  was  on  hand  promptly  at  the  time  appointed 
and  I  sat  there  for  three  mortal  hours  and  a  half 
and  saw  a  class  of  young  women  take  a  lesson  in 
how  to  make  pie-crust.  The  teacher  told  me  that 
this  was  the  chifd  lesson  in  the  pie-crust  series. 
The  first  lesson  had  been  devoted  to  the  chemistry 


of  pie-crust;  the  second  lesson  had  been  occupied 
with  the  nutritive  value  of  pie-crust;  this  third  les- 
son was  to  be  taken  up  with  how  to  make  pie-crust 
dough;  and  there  was  to  be  a  fourth  lesson  about 
how  to  cook  pie-crust.  But  this  lesson  that  I  saw 
was  taken  up  entirely  with  the  multifarious  man- 
ipulations involved  in  making  pie-crust  dough;  so 
it  was  strictly  and  e.xclusively  a  brain-in-the-hand 
lesson.  The  class  consisted  of  five  strong,  whole- 
some, sensible,  plain-looking  young  women  with 
very  matter-of-fact  faces;  they  were  not  so  very 
young,  and  they  were  plainly  not  blue-bloods,  or 
aristocrats.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  studying  cooking  as  a  profession  and  not  as 
a  society  fad,  like  your  Chafing-dish  clubs.  I  sat 
there  for  three  mortal  hours  and  a  half  and  saw  the 
exacting  teacher  instruct  those  five  young  women 
in  the  multifarious  manipulations  involved  in  mak- 
ing pie-crust  dough, — the  weighing  and  mixing, 
the  stirring  and  kneading,  the  beating  and  thump- 
ing, the  rolling  and  tossing,  the  patting  and 
smoothing, — with  a  scientific  reason  and  an  artis- 
tic meaning  for  every  movemet.  It  was  most 
emphatically  a  brain-in-the-hand  lesson.  I  was 
specially  impressed  with  one  of  the  young  women. 
She  had  a  stout,  robust  figure,  a  ruddy  complexion, 
reddish  hair,  a  slightly  turned  up  nose,  a  few  freck- 
les, and  a  sensible  face  with  an  extremely  mater- 
of-fact  expression  on  it.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  any  human  being  more  intent  on  what  they 
were  doing  than  that  young  woman  was  about  the 
work  in  hand;  she  threw  her  whole  soul  as  well  as 
her  big  strong  hands  into  the  manipulation  of  that 
pie-crust  dough,  and  she  did  it  with  an  exceeding 
skill  and  deftness.  She  was  emphatically  a  brain- 
in-the-hand  girl,  or  a  born  pie-crust  girl,  so  to 
speak. 

The  next  day  after  seeing  that  great  pie-crust 
lesson,  I  visited  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  saw 
the  teacher  of  literature  give  a  class  of  girls  a  lesson 
in  Shakespeare.  The  lesson  of  the  day  was  that 
grandest  masterpiece  in  the  literature  of  the  world, 
the  third  act  of  Shakespeare's  Othello.  It  was,  I 
believe,  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  lesson 
that  I  ever  saw  in  a  school  room.  It  was  inspiring, 
ennobling,  highly  edifying.  The  teacher  was 
splendid,  and  the  class,  as  a  whole,  was  splendid. 
I  was  specially  impressed  with  one  girl  who  was 
evidently  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  class;  she 
had  classical  features  and  a  countenance  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  with  fine  sensibility.  Her 
answers  to  questions,  her  keen  enjoyment,  her  fine 
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insight  into  the  poet's  subtlest  and  profoundest 
beauties  indicated  a  nnind  of  a  high  order  and  of  the 
finest  quality  and  texture.  The  whole  lesson  was 
as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  the  pie-crust  lesson  of  the 
day  before  had  been  of  its  kind,  and  the  two  were 
in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  with  each  other: — 
that  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  practical  education 
in  the  strictly  utilitarian  sense;  tliis  was  a  perfect 
illustration  of  higher  education  in  the  purel\'  cul- 
ture sense. 

Modern  educational  doctrinaires  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  practical  educa- 
tion and  higher  education,  but  that  is  absolutely 
not  true.  The  difference  between  them  is  as  clear 
cut  as  the  line  where  the  blue  sky  comes  down  to 
the  green  earth;  the  distance  between  them  is  as 
great  as  that  which  separates  the  electric  lights 
that  illuminate  these  grounds  from  the  ever-burn- 
ing stars  that  look  down  upon  us  from  the  dome  of 
heaven.  It  is  a  far  call  from  making  pie-crust  to 
studying  Shakespeare.  Let  us  take  a  pie-crust  to 
represent  practical  education,  and  let  us  take 
Shakespeare  to  represent  higher  education.  We 
teachers  must  assume  that  every  normal  human 
mind  has  both  a  pie-crust  side  and  a  Shakespeare 
side,  and  that  both  the  pie-crust  side  and  the  Shake- 
speare side,  should  be  educated;  and  as  a  general 
proposition  that  is  true,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  good 
working  hypothesis  for  us  teachers.  But  this  is 
also  true:  There  are  born  pie-crust  girls  and  there 
are  born  Shakespeare  girls,  and  the  intellectual 
difference  between  them  is  essential,  radical,  and 
very  vast.  In  the  matter  of  the  education  of  these 
two  classes,  or  types,  of  girls  this  truth  should  be 
considered:  The  Shakespeare  girl  can  learn  pie- 
crust, but  the  pie-crust  girl  cannot  learn  Shake- 
speare. That  girl  of  spirituelle  countenance  and 
face  beaming  with  intellect  and  fine  sensibility, 
who  so  enjoyed,  absorbed,  assimilated  and  gloried 
in  the  third  act  of  Othello,  could,  if  needs  be,  learn 
to  make  pie-crust  about  as  well  as  the  plainest  and 
most  prosaic  member  of  the  Professional  Normal 
Cooking  Class;  but  that  young  v.-oman  of  stout 
figure,  slightly  turned  up  nose,  and  e.xtremely 
matter-of-fact  face  who  so  distinguished  herself  in 
the  multifarious  manipulations  of  pie-crust  dou^h 
could  never  by  any  educational  process  on  earth 
be  brought  to  a  profound  understanding  or  fine  ap 
preciation  of  Shakespeare.  Sarah  cannot  so  ether- 
ealize  her  common-place  intellect  as  to  rise  to  the 
heights  to  which.  Mary  soars,  but  Mary  can  put  a 
portion  of  her   split-silk  brain  into  her  hands  and 


come  down  for  a  season  to  Sarah's  plain  but  noble 
and  ennobling  work;  and  Mary,  transcendental, 
should  be  required  to  do  that  very  thing;  in  many 
ways  it  will  be  good  and  wholesome  for  her. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  nature  to 
undertake  to  bestow  a  broad  and  high  intellectual 
culture  on  persons  of  narrow  and  lowly  intellectual 
capacity.  Higher  education  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  the  education  for  the  few  and  not  for  the 
many;  but  brain-in-the-hand  education  is  the  edu- 
cation not  for  the  few,  not  even  for  the  many  only, 
but  for  all.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  universal 
education  just  as  much  as  reading  and  writing  are 
the  universal  education.  There  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  education  in  which  I  believe  more 
strongly  than  that  every  boy  and  girl,  every  young 
man  and  young  woman  in  the  world  should  be 
taught  to  put  their  brain  into  the  hand  and  required 
to  do  well  and  thoroughly  some  sort  or  sorts  of 
homely,  useful  manual  work.  The  utilitarian  value, 
the  economic  value,  the  possible  emergency  value 
of  this  brain-in-the-hand  education  has  been  urged 
during  the  past  few  years  throughout  America  with 
powerful  emphasis  and  ability,  but  in  addition  to 
these  obvious  values,  which  I  believe  no  one  now 
gainsays,  the  brain-in-the-hand  education  has  what 
I  may  call,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  a  spiritual 
value,  of  universal  application.  What  I  mean  by 
its  spiritual  value  I  will  very  briefly  state  in  my  last 
observation. 

OBSERVATION    FOURTH. 

I  have  observed  that  there  is  no  other  class  of 
workers  in  the  world  that  are  so  heartily  respected 
and  approved  by  all  mankind  as  brain-in-the-hand 
workers.  Take  two  }'oung  men,  Henry  and  James, 
and  suppose  you  hear  this  pair  of  announcements 
about  them:  Henry  has  just  graduated  with  first 
honors  from  the  University  Law  School  where  he 
made  a  brilliant  record,  there  is  probably  a  splen- 
did career  before  him  in  his  profession  and  in  poli- 
tics. James  has  just  graduated  with  first  honor 
from  the  School  of  Technology;  he  can  with  his 
own  hands  make  a  wagon  or  a  steam  engine,  he 
can  build  a  bridge  or  set  up  and  run  the  most  com- 
plicated electric  light  plant.  Which  of  these  an- 
nouncements pleases  )ou  most.''  For  which  of 
these  young  men  do  3'ou  spontaneously  feel  the 
higher  regard  and  admiration.'  Or  suppose  the 
announcements  should  be  like  this:  Henry  has 
just  completed  a  brilliant  two  years  course  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  he  is  said 
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to  be  gifted  with  rare  eloquence;  he  is  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  the  first  churches  in  Atlanta,  he 
will  be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  pulpit  of  Georgia. 
James  was  the  smartest  man  in  College,  but  instead 
of  taking  one  of  the  professions  he  studied  agricul- 
ture, and  he  has  gone  out  on  the  old  family  planta- 
tion, where  he  will  devote  all  of  his  energies  to 
reclaiming  the  worn  out  lands  and  converting  them 
into  a  model  farm.  Now  which  of  the  announce- 
ments gives  you  the  highest  satisfaction.''  In  your 
secret  heart  of  hearts  which  of  these  men  do  you 
believe  will  be  the  more  valuable  accession,  the 
greater  benefactor  to  his  native  state.'  There  is  no 
other  work  in  the  world  that  calls  forth  from  all 
mankind  such  hearty  sanction,  interest,  and  admir- 
ation as  brain-in-the-hand  work. 

In  the  girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Milledgeville,  where  we  sweep  the  whole  gamut 
of  education  from  pie-crust  to  Shakespeare,  I  have 
observed, — and  every  one  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution has  observed  and  noted, — the  wholesome 
effect  on  body,  mind  and  spirit  of  mingling  brain- 
in-the-hand  work  with  the  more  intellectual  work 
of  the  higher  studies.  I  have  observed  that  the 
hundreds  of  persons  from  all  classes  and  kinds  of 
people,  from  the  most  ignorant  countryman  up  to 
some  of  the  foremost  educators  in  America,  who 
have  visited  our  school  and  seen  the  -various  de- 
partments at  work  have  all  been  most  impressed, 
most  charmed  and  delighted  when  they  have  en- 
tered those  rooms  and  departments  where  they  see 
the  students  engaged  in  the  brain-in-the-hand 
studies  and  occupations  in  the  cooking  school,  the 
sewing  school,  the  house  cleaning,  the  dining  room 
service;  and  from  all  sorts  of  people  these  branches 
of  homely  work  receive  the  highest  admiration  and 
the  warmest  commendation.  I  believe  that  all 
civilized  mankind  has  an  instinctive,  intuitive  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  Tightness  and 
wholesomness  of  these  brain-in-the-hand  studies 
and  occupations  and  of  the  wisdom  of  making  them 
a  part  of  the  universal  education.  Aside  from  the 
strictly  practical  or  utilitarian  value  of  brain-in-the- 
hand  education,  which  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
all  persons,  it  has  a  general  educational  or  spiritual 
value  that  does  apply  to  all.  It  is  wholesome  for  the 
body;  there  is  no  other  exercise  in  the  world  so 
healthful  as  judicious,  wisely  directed  bodily  labor 
in  the  performance  of  some  really  useful  work.  It 
is  wholesome  for  the  mind;  there  is  no  remedy  or 
antidote  so  good  for  ennui,  for  the  blues,  for  shatter- 
ed nerves,  for  jaded  mental  faculties,  for  morbid 


moods,  for  sentimentalism,  for  the  many  ills  that 
students  and  thinkers  are  heir  to,  as  to  put  the  brain 
into  the  hand  and  do  some  vigorous,  useful  bodily 
work.  It  is  wholesome  for  the  heart;  nothing  is  so 
humanizing,  nothing  so  broadens  the  sympathies, 
so  quickens  the  "fellow  feeling  that  makes  us 
wondrous  kind"  as  to  learn  to  do  well  and  thor- 
oughly some  of  the  common  tasks  by  which  the 
vast  majority  of  our  fellow  beings  must  earn  their 
daily  bread.  It  is  wholesome  for  the  soul;  nothing 
brings  us  into  such  close  and  intimate  relations  with 
nature  and  nature's  forces  and  nature's  God  as  to 
put  the  brain  into  the  hand  in  obedience  to  the  old 
command,  "Subdue  the  earth  and  have  dominion 
over  it." 

If  I  were  a  multi-millionaire  and  had  a  son  and 
if  he  were  as  highly  gifted  as  Daniel  Webster,  and 
I  had  dedicated  him  to  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, I  should  still  very  much  wish  that  he  should 
spend  at  least  one  full  year  of  his  youth  far  out  in 
the  country  on  a  plantation  where  he  should  be 
taught  and  required  to  do  well  and  thoroughly  the 
ordinary  labors  tf  the  field, — to  plough  and  hoe, 
to  sow  and  reap,  and  to  gather  into  barns.  If  I 
were  a  multi-millionaire,  I  should  still  wish  that  as 
my  little  daughters  grew  upthey  should  be  taught  to 
put  their  brains  into  their  hands  and,  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  education,  learn  to  do  well  and  thor- 
oughly ordinary  woman's  work, — to  cook,  to  sew, 
to  sweep  a  room,  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  bind  up  the 
wounded  limb.  If  possible,  I  should  prefer  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  do  these  things  in  their 
own  home,  but,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  I  would 
send  them  to  some  girls'  industrial  school  to  learn 
them. 

Were  I  a  private  school  master,  I  should  say,  let 
who  will  hear  the  boys  their  lessons,  but  let  me 
live  with  them  when  they  are  at  play  and  at  rest. 
—  Tom  Brcnvn  at  Rugby. 


In  a  successful  recitation  the  teacher  knows  be- 
fore he  commences,  what  he  wants  to  teach,  and  he 
never  "lets  up"  or  deviates  from  the  m.ain  object 
until  this  result  is  obtained.  He  holds  to  it  with  a 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  fixedness  of  determina- 
tion that  no  power  in  the  class  can  shake.  It  is 
with  him  tliis  or  nothing,  if  not  to-day,  certainly 
to-morrow  or  some  day.  The  class  comes  to  un- 
derstand this,  and  after  a  while  gives  him  the  at- 
tention they  know  he  will  obtain. —  The  New  York 
School  Journal. 
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Acquisition  of  a  Vocabulary. 


PROF.  J.  Y.  JOVNER,  STATE  NORMAL   AND  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE. 

Among  the  leading  aims  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish is  the  development  of  the  student's  power  to 
interpret  expressed  thought  and  feeling  and  toe.x- 
press  original  thought  and  feeling.  This  power 
must  depend  largely  upon  his  stock  of  words  and 
his  command  of  them,  for  these  strange  signs  that 
men  call  words  are  the  magic  runes  by  which  others 
lay  open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  student  and 
by  which  he  lays  open  his  mind  and  heart  to  others. 
The  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary,  then,  the 
enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  student's  stock 
of  words,  oral  and  written,  every  thoughtful  teacher 
will  at  once  accept  as  a  leading  aim  in  teaching 
English. 

Words  of  themselves  are  dead  things,  and  not 
until  they  are  made  signs  of  ideas  and  serve  to  call 
into  consciousness  at  once  by  association,  when 
seen  or  heard,  their  appropriate  ideas,  or  can  be 
commanded  at  once  by  writer  or  speaker  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  that  come  into  his  conscious- 
ness are  they  truly  known,  or  can  they  become 
living,  breathing  messengers  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. Words  are  most  easil}'  learned,  then,  by  asso- 
ciation with  their  appropriate  ideas,  and  are  never 
truly  learned  in  any  other  way. 

Like  all  idioms  of  speech,  and  forms  of  e.x- 
pression,  words  are  acquired  chiefly  by  absorp- 
tion and  remembered  mainly  by  association.  The 
child  acquires  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  vocabulary 
by  absorption  from  the  speech  of  his  mother,  and 
this  truth  is  beautifully  expressed  in  our  designa- 
tion of  this  as  his  "mother  tongue."  The  child  has 
never  thought  of  a  word  as  a  thing  apart  from  ideas, 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  pursue  profitably  the  separate  study  of 
Avords  isolated  from  thought  and  feeling  until  he 
lias  attained  to  years  of  "the  philosophic  mind,"  if 
then.  Certain  am  I  that  the  student  can  n&t,  in 
any  true  sense,  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  learn  the 
true  meaning  and  use  of  words  and  acquire  com- 
mand of  them  by  any  disintegrated  study  of  their 
uses  and  definitions.  He  cannot  enlarge  his  vo- 
cabulary and  acquire  command  of  words  by  mem- 
orizing columns  of  the  speller  or  the  dictionary,  or 
by  the  sickly  and  often  silly  exercises  in  the  use  of 
words  to  be  found  in  the  coventional  language  ex- 
ercises. There  is,  I  repeat,  a  vital  connection 
between  language  and  thought  and  feeling, between 
words  and  ideas,  that  must  not  be  disregarded. 


Words  have  a  social  life,  and  must  be  seen  and 
learned  in  their  vital  relation  to  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  in  their  social  relation  to  each  other 

In  seeking  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  student's 
vocabulary  the  wise  teacher  of  English,  then,  will 
follow  Nature's  example  and  allow  him  to  acquire 
subsequent  words,  as  he  acquires  the  main  stock  of 
the  words  of  his  mother  tongue  during  the  first 
period  of  his  life,  by  absorption. 

This  process  of  absorption  is  an  unconscious  one 
and  goes  on  only  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
teacher  must  see  that  the  student  is  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  English  for  absorption,  and  that 
the  conditions  are  made  favorable  and  stimulative 
to  this  process.  The  child  absorbs  only  when  he 
is  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind,  in  other  words,  only 
when  he  is  interested  and  attentive. 

There  are  three  rational  ways,  then,  by  which  the 
student  may  enlarge  his  vocabulary  by  absorp- 
tion: I,  by  hearing  those  talk  that  have  a  larger 
and  richer  vocabulary  than  his;  2.  by  reading  or 
hearing  read  the  writings  of  those  who  have  a 
lager  and  richer  vocabulary  than  his — both  the 
talking  and  the  reading,  however,  must  be  about 
things  that  he  can  appreciate,  that  belong  to  his 
world  and  interest  and  delight  him,  thus  placing 
him  in  a  receptive  "state  of  mind;  3,  by  constant 
written  and  oral  expression  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  or  reproductions  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others,  thus  calling  for  the  frequent  and 
unconscious  use  of  the  words  thus  learned  by  ab- 
sorption, and  fixing  them  as  a  part  of  his  vocabu- 
lary for  expression  as  well  as  for  interpretation. 

The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  will  be  materially 
aided  by  the  proper  use  of  the  dictionary.  The 
dictionary  is  a  necessary  hand-book  for  every  read- 
er or  student  of  literature,  and  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  use  it  properly  as  early  as  possible  and 
encouraged  to  use  it  constantly  in  connection  with 
his  reading  for  the  meaning,  use,  and  pronunci- 
ation of  new  words,  seen  or  heard.  The  habit  of 
word-observation,  when  reading  or  listening,  should 
be  cultivated,  and  word  curiosity  should  be  stimu- 
lated, until  the  student  will  observe  all  new  words 
and  will  be  unwilling  to  pass  them  by  without 
learning  them  and  placing  them  in  his  vocabular}'. 
The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary for  mastering  new  unknown  words,  when 
first  seen  or  heard  in  their  vital  connection  with 
thought  and  their  social  relation  with  other  words, 
most  of  which  are  probably  already  known. 

A  good  dictionary — the  largestavailable — should 
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be  within  easy  reach  of  every  student  of  English, 
so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
it  for  new  words  without  delay,  while  his  mind  is 
on  fire  with  interest  and  curiosity.  It  is  too  late 
to  consult  the  dictionary  after  the  mind  has  cooled 
and  the  new  word's  connection  with  thought  and 
relation  to  other  words  has  been  almost  or  entirely 
forgotten.  It  is  impossible  to  weld  together  two 
pieces  of  cold  iron;  whatever  is  dropped  into  the 
molten  iron  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  it  when 
it  cools.  You  have  tried  the  plan  of  "hunting  up' 
in  the  dictionary  atsome  convenient  timelistsofnew 
words  noted  whilereading.and  have,  probably, been 
rewardedforyourtroublebyforgetting  mostof  them 
before  getting  out  of  sight  of  the  dictionary,  or,  at 
best,  by  retaining  but  a  vague  conception  of  their 
meaning,  use  and  form.  This  is  trying  to  weld 
together  two  pieces  of  cold  iron.  Drop  the  word 
into  the  memory  while  the  mind  is  at  red-heat 
with  glowing  thought  and  feeling,  interest  and  curi- 
osity, and  it  will  be  apt  to  stick  and  remain  for- 
ever an  inseparable  part  of  the  vocabulary. 

The  dictionary,  then,  is  an  indispensable  aid  to 
the  acquisition  and  enlargement  of  the  student's 
vocabulary  when  used  as  an  accompanying  hand- 
book to  the  reading  or  hearing  of  good  literature, 
but  is  almost  valueless  when  used  apart  from  lit- 
erature for  the  insulated  study  of  the  forms  and 
definitions  of  words. 

Students  of  English  should  understand  from  the 
first  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
meaning,  use,  and  form  of  words  occurring  in  their 
literary  studies.  They  see  them  here  as  used  by 
the  great  masters  of  diction  and  style.  From  time 
to  time  various  tests  should  be  given  by  the  teacher 
to  ascertain  whether  the  vocabulary  of  the  student 
is  growing.  New  words  added  to  the  student's 
vocabulary  should  be  his  (i)  to  get  thought  from, 
(2)  to  express  thought  with,  (3)  to  use  the  correct 
oral  and  written  forms  of  such  words  in  the  oral  or 
written  expression  of  his  thoughts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  summarize  what 
has  been  said  about  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary 
as  an  important  and  necessary  aim  in  the  teaching 
of  English. 

1.  Words  are  necessary  as  an  indespensable 
means  to  an  essential  end,  to-wit,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  expressed  thought  and  feeling  and  the 
expression  of  original  thought  and  feeling. 

2.  That  words  are  usable  for  these  purposes 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  signs  of  ideas  from  which 


they  are  inseparable  and  which  they  serve  to  call 
into  consciousness  instantaneously  for  interpreta- 
tion (when  seen  or  heard)  or  to  come  into  con- 
sciousness instantaneously  for  expression 

3.  That  wordsare most  easily  learned,  therefore, 
by  association  with  their  appropriate  ideas,  and  are 
never  truly  learned  in  any  other  way. 

4.  That  words  are  acquired  by  absorption,  and 
that  this  process  of  absorption  goes  on  only  when 
the  mind  is  in  a  receptive  state,  i.  e.,  when  it  is 
interested  and  attentive. 

5.  That  words  may  not  be  profitably  studied 
for  enlargement  of  vocabulary  apart  from  thought 
and  feeling,  through  spellers  and  dictionaries 
and  conventional  language-lesson  books,  but  must 
be  presented  to  the  student  in  their  vital  relations 
to  thought  and  feeling  and  in  their  social  relations 
with  each  other,  if  he  is  to  learn  their  meaning  and 
use,  and  make  them  in  any  true  sense  part  of  his 
vocabulary. 

5.  That  the  student  must  be  surrounded  with 
plenty  of  good  English  for  absorption,  and  the 
conditions  for  absorption  must  be  made  favorable. 

6.  That  there  are  three  rational  methods  of  thus 
enlarging  his  vocabulary :  (i.)  by  letting  him  hear 
plenty  of  good  talking  on  subjects  that  belong  to 
his  world  and  interest  and  delight  him;  (2.)  by  al- 
lowing him  to  read  or  hear  read  well  plenty  of  good 
literature  on  such  subjects;  (3.)  by  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  words  thus  acquired  for  the 
expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  or  the 
reproduction  of  those  of  others. 

7.  That  the  dictionary,  if  properly  used,  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary,  but  that  the  proper  use  of  it  is  as  an 
accompanying  hand-book  for  easy  and  immed- 
iate reference  in  connection  with  the  reading 
and  study  of  literature  where  the  words  may  first 
be  seen  in  vital  connection  with  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  used  by  a  great  master  of  diction  and  style, 
and  may  then  be  "hunted  up"  in  the  dictionary 
while  the  mind  is  at  red-heat  with  interest  and 
curiosity,  and  is,  consequently,  in  a  receptive  state. 

9.  That  the  habit  of  word-observation  should 
be  cultivated  and  word  curiosity  stimulated,  that 
the  student  should  be  held  responsible,  incidentally, 
for  meaning,  use  and  form,  oral  and  written,  of 
words  occuring  in  his  studies,  and  various  tests 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  enlarging  and  enriching  his  vocabu- 
lary by  the  addition  of  such  words  to  it. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Jourtial  of  Education: 

At  the  last  State  Fair,  there  was  a  creditable  exhibit  in  the 
Educational  Depanment,  especially  from  the  graded  schools 
of  Raleigh,  from  Peace  Institute,  the  Kelly  school,  of  Moore 
county,  and  some  other  institutions,  but  it  was  not  in  any 
sense  sufficiently  varied  and  extensive  to  be  representative  of 
the  developing  educational  work  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  desired  by  the  executive  committee  and  officers  of  the 
38th  annal  fair  that  the  exhibit  in  October  next  shall  be  indie 
ative  of  the  advance  along  all  educational  lines  among  us, 
and  the  Department  will  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Professor  W.  T.  Whitsett,  principal  of  the  Whitsett  school 
and  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  Competition  for 
premiums  is  confined  to  North  Carolina. 

Exhibits  by  schools  (except  collections  of  natural  specimens) 
must  be  exclusively  the  work  of  pupils  actually  attending  the 
school  and  the  work  must  have  been  done  since  June  1897. 

Exhibits  of  female  schools  may  include  art  work,  needle 
work,  fancy  work,  penmanship,  map  drawing,  culinary  work, 
collections  of  geological,  mineralogical,  zoological  and  botan- 
ical specimens,  hand  and  machine  embroidery,  etc.  Particu- 
lar articles  in  such  exhibits  may  compete  for  premiums  of- 
fered in  any  other  department,  provided  such  entry  is  the 
work  of  a  student.  But  care  should  be  taken  to  make  such 
entry  in  the  Secretary's  office  within  the  time  required  by  the 
rules. 

The  female  department  of  a  mixed  school  may  compete  for 
premiums  in  the  name  of  the  school  to  which   it    is   attached. 

SCHOOL    WORK.. 

Largest  and  best  exhibit  by  female  school Gold  Medal. 

Second  best  exhibit  by  female  school Diploma. 

Largest  and  best  exhibit  by  male  school Gold  Medal. 

Second  best  exhibit  by  male  school Diploma. 

Largest  and  best  display  of  scientific  apparatus 

by  any  school,  male  or  female Diploma. 

Best  display  of  maps  and  charts  by  any  school. .        Diploma. 
Best    display    of   gymnastic    apparatus   by   any 

school Diploma. 

Best  display  of  art  work  by  any  school,  (which 
may  include  oil  painting,  water  colors,  etch- 
ing, drawing  in  pencil,  ink  and  crayon, 
china  painting,   modelling,  brass  and  wood 

carving,  and  other  classes  of  art  work Diploma. 

Best  display  of  art  work  by  any  pupil  not  com- 
peting in  Department  I 

Best  display  of  Kindergarten  work  by  school. .. . 

Best  diplay  of  kindergarten  work  by  pupil 

Best   display    by  Agricultural  and   Mechanical  • 

school Diploma. 

Best  piece  of  mechanical  work  by  any  pupil. .  . .  $3.00 

Best  display  by  commercial  school Diploma. 

Best  display  by  military  school Diploma. 

Best  general  display  of  school  work Diploma. 

Best  display  of  geological,  mineralogical,  zoolog- 
ical and  botanical  specimens  by  school Diploma. 

Best  display  of  same  by  any  pupil $3  00 


$5.00 

Diploma. 

$2.00 


Best  general  display  of  graded  school  work  by  pu- 
pils under  12  years  of  age Diploma. 

Best  of  same  by  the  pupil  (under  12  years) $3.00 

Best  display  of  maps  by  school  from  pupils  un- 
der 1 2  years   Diploma, 

Best  display  by  pupil  under  12  years  executing 

the  same $2.00 

Best  display  of  plain  and  ornamental  penman- 
ship by  any  school Diploma. 

Best  composition  by  any  pupil,  male  or  female, 

on  "The  Value  of  the  State  Fair." $3  00 

Best  specimen  of  penmanship  by  any  boy  or  girl 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  copy  first  three 
verses  of  "The  Old  North  State"  with 
chorus Diploma  and  $1.00  each. 

Best  specimen  of  penmanship  by  professional.  ..       Diploma. 

Best  specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship  by  pro- 
fessional         Diploma. 

Best  plan  for  country  school  house  of  one  room       Diploma. 

Best  plan  for  village  school  house  of  two  rooms. .        Diploma. 

Best  map  of  North  Carolina  by  youth  of  16  years 
or  under,  pupil  of  any  public  or  private 
school   $3.00 

Best  county  map  by  pupil  of  16  years  or  under, 

resident  in  county  shown $2  00 

Best  original  devise  for  use  in  agriculture  or 
mechanics  by  any  pupil  of  Agricultural  or 
Mechanical  College,  or  other  young  man 
under  21  years,  in  North  Carolina Gold  Medal. 

Judges  will  be  selected  by  Director  Whitsett.  Principals 
of  Institutions  are  requested  to  correspond  freely  with  the 
Director,  and  are  urged  to  exhibit  fully  and  liberally.  Ad- 
dress Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh,  for  full  premium  list, 
which  will  be  promptly  forwarded  when  issued. 

C.  B.  Denson,  Ass.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society. 


The  Problem  of  Education.* 


DR.     NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,    DEAN   OF   THE    FACULTY 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK. 


If  we  undertake  to  inform  ourselves  adequately 
as  to  any  period  of  history,  past  or  present,  it  is 
the  first  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  fix 
what  I  may  perhaps  call  its  emotional  center  of 
gravity.  We  must  know  where  the  lines  cross 
which  lead  straight  back,  in  the  largest  sense,  to 
those  matters  which  truly  interest  and  touch  the 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

I  take  it  that  the  observer  of  our  own  time  must 

*  Somewhat  condensed  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  May  31, 1899. 
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agree  with  me  that  our  emotional  center  of  gravity 
is  to  be  found  in  and  about  two  closely  related  prob- 
lems, the  problem  of  labor  and  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  related  because  in  a  deep  sense 
they  are  one.  They  are  related  because  in  every 
sense  they  are  the  outgivings  of  one  set  of  forces 
and  principles.  Labor  and  education  are  at  the 
forefronc  of  our  public  and  private  interest  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  economic  changes  of  this  century. 
Those  changes,  which  have  been  so  swift  as  almost 
to  escape  the  observation  of  those  before  whose 
eyes  they  have  happened,  and  so  complex  in  their 
manifestations  and  results  as  almost  to  defy  com- 
putation, those  changes  are  in  a  large  part  of  a 
three-fold  character. 

They  are,  first  of  all,  the  displacement  of  hand 
labor  by  machinery.  Beginning  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  with  the  institution  of  the  factory  system 
and  continuing  in  influence  and  effect  to  our  own 
day,  this  apparently  simple  change  has  wrought  a 
revolution  in  the  basis  of  our  industrial  civilization, 
which  revolution  in  turn  makes  demands  of  its  own 
upon  our  political  policy  and  upon  our  educational 
endeavor. 

Next,  the  march  of  the  years  has  been  marked 
by  the  shifting  of  population  from  rural  t«  urban 
communities.  The  census  of  our  people  about  to 
be  taken  will  show  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  one- 
third  of  our  seventy  odd  millions  of  people  are 
gathered  together  in  great  communities,  with  all 
their  contrasts  of  comfort  and  of  want,  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  limitation,  of  happiness  and  of  suffer- 
ing. A  great  city  is  in  many  respects  the  typical 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  one 
which  will  most  tax  the  resources  of  the  twentieth. 

Then,  too,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  witnessed 
such  vast  organizations  of  capital  and  of  labor  that 
the  old  rule  of  individual  competition  upon  which 
the  orthodox  political  economy  of  the  middle-cen- 
tury was  based,  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  the  moment.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  immense  aggregations  of  capacity  and 
of  endeavor,  and  the  isolated  individual  fails  to  in- 
form us  of  the  length  and  breadth  and  latent  power 
of  the  organized  mass. 

I  need  not  remind  you  in  this  University  that 
these  great  forces  of  themselves  produce  an  educa- 
tional problem.  Coupled,  then,  with  the  rapid 
spread  of  democracy,  with  the  growth  of  individual 
responsibility  for  public  concerns,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  deny  that  the  problems  of  labor  are 
the  problems  of  education,   and  their  solution  a 


coming  educatianal  opportunity.  We  are  apt,  I 
think,  often  to  forget  how  sternly  real  a  thing  an 
education  is.  We  are  apt  too  often  to  regard  it  as 
a  luxury  to  be  gained  if  we  may,  but  as  something 
for  which  no  great  sacrifice  of  private  time  or  pub- 
lic tax  is  justifiable.  Only  the  other  day  one  of 
our  nation's  great  captains  of  industry,  who  prides 
himself  on  being  self-made,  called  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  to  undertake  a  systematic  educa- 
tion beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  was 
a  waste  of  time,  and  he  pointed  to  himself,  the 
proud  possessor  of  $50,000,000.  The  answer  came 
a  day  or  two  later  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
our  country,  who  said  that  no  educated  man  would 
have  the  effrontery  to  say  to  the  public  that  he  was 
such  a  slave  that  the  making  of  millions  was  the 
object  of  his  life. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
be  free.  Freedom  is  not  lack  of  shackles  on  the 
feet;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  and  the  spirit's  own, 
and  the  most  real,  most  vital,  most  uplifting  ambi- 
tion and  achievement  of  life  is  the  attaining  of  real 
in  opposition  to  spurious  feedom.  Money  cannot 
buy  it;  inheritance  will  not  transmit  it;  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  individual  achievement,  through  social  co- 
operation. A  man  may,  I  grant,  instruct  himself; 
educate  himself,  he  cannot.  That  requires  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  part,  in  which  he  is  factor; 
a  community  conscious  not  only  of  its  methods, 
but  of  its  ends  as  well.  The  end,  the  aim,  the 
ideal,  is  the  most  real  thing  humanity  has  ever 
seized  hold  of.  Measure  it  by  active  power,  measure 
it  by  transmitted  force,  measure  it  by  influence 
upon  men  and  nations,  and  I  challenge  you  to  pro- 
duce any  type  of  reality  which  will  compare  for  a 
moment  with  the  ideal  which  is  education's  own. 
We  hear  it  said  sometimes,  too,  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  private  concern  beyond  the  field  fit  for 
the  reasonable  employment  of  the  people's  wealth. 
I  say  shame  on  such  narrowness  and  such  dema- 
goguery!  That  is  the  conception  of  education 
which  makes  the  school  a  hospital  and  a  peniten- 
tiary. It  stands  not  for  the  nation's  life,  but  for  its 
partial  death.  It  makes  the  school  a  place  to  con- 
fine those  who  may  not  be  permitted  at  large.  It 
has  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  large- 
mindedness  is  the  safety  of  the  state.  Any  concep- 
tion of  public  education  which  regards  it  directly 
or  indirectly  as  a  provision  made  by  all  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  is  a  shameful  and  degrading  con- 
ception of  the  American  system.  It  is  undemo- 
cratic to  a  degree.      True  democracy,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  government  by  the  mob.  realizes  its 
duty  to  the  rich,  to  the  well-to-do.  as  well  as  to  the 
poor  and  struggling.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the 
poor  to  become  rich,  of  the  struggling  to  become 
well-to-do?  Are  we  to  have  class  education  in  this 
Dommunity  of  ours,  or  is  the  people's  life  to  be  as 
broad  as  the  people's  theory  of  life?  Let  us  be 
ashamed  to  deny  our  humblest  citizen  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  often  sorely  needs,  to  be  strength- 
ened, educated,  at  the  state's  own  hands.  Let  us 
also  be  ashamed  to  deny  an  equal  opportunity  to 
the  rich.  We  are  not  unlikely  to  have  that  form  of 
problem  on  our  hands  during  the  next  generation. 
There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  higher  education  for  which  this 
great  L'niversity  stands,  with  its  fellows  through- 
out this  countr}';  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  of  America. 
Men  who  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion  are  in  the  insane  asylum.  The  attempt  to 
feed  elementary  education  on  itself  alone  is  perpet- 
ual motion  transformed.  Strike  at  the  human  heart 
effectually  and  the  listless  fingers  close  in  death. 
Strike  at  the  source  of  scholarship  and  supph"  and 
every  remotest  member  of  this  body  politic  falls 
back  stricken  and  weak.  There  is  no  escape  from 
that  proposition;  and  furthermore,  where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  directive  capacity  to  handle  these 
economic  problems  of  labor  and  education  in  the 
public  interest?  Is  that  to  be  provided  by  private 
enterprise,  by  private  sagacity  and  ingenuity? 
If  so,  on  what  principle  of  public  or  private  mor- 
ality do  you  anticipate  public  returns  from  the 
solution  so  made?  "  Render  unto  Casar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's."  Let  the  state  claim  its  own, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  own;  and  if  it  turn  its  back  in 
any  degree  on  its  own  it  must  not  expect  to  escape 
the  consequences.  You  will  pay  the  cost  of  neg- 
lecting higher  education  in  class  hatred,  country 
against  city,  rich  against  poor,  agriculture  against 
manufactures,  corporation  against  individual;  you 
will  sow  the  seed  of  every  sort  of  economic  disease 
in  the  body  politic.  You  can  only  remove  these 
dangers  by  producing  a  directive  capacity  which  in 
these  university  halls  has  learned  to  study  facts  in 
the  light  of  history,  calmly,  broadly,  dispassion- 
ately, and  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  state;  then  you 
may  hold  your  directive  capacity  to  its  wise  appli- 
cation. You  are  on  the  high  road  to  securing  pub- 
lic control  of  public  concerns. 

If  you  shut  the  door  of  higher  education   at  the 


cost  of  the  state,  you  are  putting  a  premium  upon 
private  treatment  of  public  concerns.  There  is 
absolutely  no  escape  from  this  argument,  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  and  other  commonwealths  de- 
pends upon  its  frank  recognition,  and  upon  its  be- 
ing acted  upon  and  lived  up  to. 

Again,  how  many  of  us  remember  the  character 
of  the  return  which  education  pays  upon  invest- 
ment. Taking  our  material  friends  at  their  extrem- 
est  words,  and  stating  the  problem  as  they  put  it, 
how  many  of  us  have  stopped  to  think  what  the 
return  is  in  dollars  and  cents?  I  hear  it  said  some- 
times in  the  newspaper  press,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
legislature,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
e.xpended  for  education.  Perhaps  a  halt  should  be 
called,  a  few  thousand  taken  here  and  a  few  thous- 
and taken  there,  in  order  that  the  tax  budget  may 
be  less  and  in  order  that  the  demagogue's  customary 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  unthinking  voter!  I  am 
prepared  to  demonstrate — as  is  any  other  student 
of  education — that  there  is  no  other  form  of  public 
investment  that  begins  to  pay  the  return  on  capital 
invested  as  does  the  money  spent  on  education, 
whether  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  terms 
of  our  ideals. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  by  some  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  all  of  us.  Where  the  public 
school  term  in  this  country  is  longest,  there  is  the 
average  productive  capacity  of  the  citizen  greatest. 
It  is  a  coincidence  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  follows  the  table  of  figures  all  the  way  down. 
When  the  man  of  science  finds  such  a  coincidence 
as  this  in  his  test  tube  or  balance,  he  proclaims  it 
as  a  scientific  discovery  proved  by  inductive  evi- 
dence. ■  The  average  school  period,  taking  the 
United  States  over,  is  4.3  years.  The  average 
school  life  of  children  in  Massachusetts  is  7  years. 
The  proportion,  therefore,  in  that  state,  as  com- 
pared to  the  other  states  of  the  entire  union 
is  70  to  43.  It  is  very  interesting  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  productive  capacity  in  Massachus- 
etts and  the  whole  L'nited  States,  measured  in 
terms  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  as  (A  to  37. 
Education  jo  to  43;  productivity,  66  to  37.  Now 
let  us  calculate  that  a  moment.  On  the  basis 
of  306  working  days  in  Massachusetts,  and  on 
the  basis  of  a  population  something  over  2,000,- 
000,  that  means  that  every  citizen  ol  Massachusetts, 
— man,  woman,  infant  in  arms, — is  to  be  credited 
with  a  productive  capacity  every  year  of  $88.75 
more  than  the  average  for  the  union  as  a  whole. 
Or  to  put  it  in  the  most  striking  fashion,  it  means 
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that  the  excess  for  Massachusetts  for  one  year  is 
$200,000,000,  just  about  20  times  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  public  schools.  Throw  away  nine- 
tenths,  as  due  to  "co-incidence,"  and  this  state  gets 
it  money  back. 

Let  me  state  that  same  proposition  ir.  terms  of 
North  Carolina.  If  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
could  bring  it  about  that  every  individual's  produc- 
tive capacity  were  increased  ten  cents  a  day — that 
is.  just  one-third  the  Massachusetts  excess — ii  the 
average  productivity  of  North  Carolina  could  be 
increased  10  cents  per  day  for  306  working  days, 
estimating  the  population  roughly  at  1.750,000, 
you  would  be  better  off  in  the  next  calendar 
\-ear  in  this  state  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,000. 
And  if  you  could  increase  to  the  Massachusetts 
excess  of  29  cents,  you  would  be  better  off  to  the 
extent  of  $160,000,000.  You  are  now  spending  less 
than  $1,000, 000, on  your  education.  I  state  these 
facts  because  I  am  confident  that  by  them  the 
materialist  critics  of  education  can  be  met  on  their 
own  grounds.  We  can  show  the  legislator,  the 
tax-payer,  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  here — and  here 
alone — they  get  their  money  back  at  a  rate  of 
interest  prohibited  by  law  on  any  other  form  of 
investment.  There  is  absolutely  no  escape  from 
that  conclusion;  and  therefore  when  we  are  told 
that  we  cannot  "afford"  to  provide  for  education 
in  any  American  commonwealth  my  answer  is 
we  can  always  afford  to  invest  fifty  cents  to  get 
one  dollar,  where  there  is  certainly  no  widespread 
distrust  and  no  serious  defalcation.  Educate  for 
leadership,  educate  for  pecuniary  returns:  make 
your  reason  for  education  as  base  as  \-ou  please, 
yet  if  you  have  higher  education  to  make  the 
wheels  go  round,  you  will  make  progress.  You 
can  not  produce  that  result  with  your  perpetual 
motion  machine,  the  elementary  school  alone. 
It  requires  an  engine,  and  that  engine  is  scholarship 
and  comparative  study. 

There  is  no  other  form  of  government  which  de- 
pends so  absolutely  for  its  continuance  upon  highly 
trained  specialists  as  a  democracy.  A  monarchy 
can  get  along  without  that;  a  democracy  can  not. 
There  would  be  no  more  unfortunate  thing  that 
could  happen  to  this  country  than  the  leveling  off 
of  every  capacity  into  evenness.  Divide  evenh- 
the  entire  accumulated  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  distribute  to  each  of  us  a  portion,  and  we 
should  each  be  the  proud  possessor  of  some  $1100. 
The  stagnation  of  industry,  the  want,  the  crime, 
that  would   follow  that  act  would  be  unheard  of 


and  unsuspected  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  inequalities  unknown  be- 
fore would  have  been  established  by  natural  forces. 
Take  the  heights  of  Europe  and  level  them  off. 
and  you  destroy  the  beauty  and  productiveness  of  a 
continent.  Hills  and  valleys  are  gone,  everything 
significant  has  disappeared,  and  you  have  left  only 
a  dullproductless  plane  some  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Does  that  conduce  to  the  development 
of  civilization  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.'  Not 
in  the  least.  That  sort  of  equality  is  liberty's  worst 
foe.  It  is  the  equality  that  was  furnished  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  only  real  equals  were  those  without  heads.  It 
must  always  be  so.  We  must  establish  training 
grounds  for  leaders,  for  men  of  distinction  in  law, 
medicine,  education,  the  church,  commerce,  indus- 
tr\-.  invention,  agriculture,  applied  science  in  every 
field.  But  we  protect  our  democracy  by  insisting 
that  liberty  to  attain  distinction  through  training  be 
open  to  all.  Any  one  who  can  become  a  leader 
shall  be  given  the  chance.  There  shall  be  no  ad- 
vantage given  to  the  well-to-do  or  to  the  pauper; 
there  shall  be  nothing  given  by  way  of  handicap 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Rather  the  state  says  to 
each:  Here  is  our  opportunity;  seize  itforourselves. 
Start  on  this  course,  young  man,  young  woman, 
and  do  the  best  you  can.  We  do  not  ask  the 
bright  to  wait  for  the  stupid,  we  say  let  each  make 
the  most  of  his  talents  and  serve  his  state  accord- 
ingly. Equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  re- 
sponsibility are  the  only  two  sorts  of  equality  that 
democracy  knows.  Every  other  sort  of  equality 
is  a  sham  thing,  it  belongs  to  the  mob.  It  tears 
down  accumulation  for  the  shiftless,  energy  for 
the  lazy,  wisdom  for  the  ignorant;  society'  stag- 
nates when  this  sort  of  equality  is  admitted  at 
any    point    in    the    economic    or    educational    life. 

During  these  past  twelve  months  the  most  im- 
pressive fact  as  I  see  it,  has  been  the  universal  re- 
spect, admiration  and  confidence  shown  by  this 
entire  American  people  for  that  quiet  sailor  states- 
man in  Manilla  bay,  who  has  been  during  this  long 
and  difficult  period  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
the  Public  Opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  Do  we 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  of  us  would  have 
been  his  equal  in  that  position.'  No,  as  democrats 
we  pride  ourselves  on  his  superiority.  But  there 
is  given  opportunity  for  each  to  reach  the  highest 
position  of  which  he  is  capable.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  democrary  that  means  something. 

The  higher  education  as  I  conceive  it,  and  as  it 
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stands  related  to  our  industrial  and  social  concerns, 
stands  second  to  no  public  interest.     It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  understand  with  some  definiteness  and 
not  a  little  circumspection   and   care  just  what  it 
means.     How   does   higher  education   differ  from 
lower.'       Higher     education    is    the    name    given 
the  world  over,  by  common  consent,  to  that  range 
of  study  in  which  the  student  is  taught  for  the  first 
time  to  see  things  in  perspective  and  by  a  compar- 
ative and  historical  method.     The  elementary  stu- 
dent receives  of  necessity  the  dead  products  of  ac- 
tive forces.     He  must  take  facts  as  he  finds  them, 
on  authority,  without  question,  for  he  is   incapable 
of  appreciating    the   causes   which   brought   them 
into  being.     Life  to  him  is  a  plane  surface;  it  has 
no   third   dimension.     The   student   of  the  higher 
education  sees  the  present  unrolled  through   the 
past;  he  gets  a  perspective,  a  point  of  view,  a  sense 
of  depth,  which  makes  for  sanity,  and  helps  turn 
knowledge    into    wisdom.     He    perceives    for    the 
first  time  that  things  as  they  are  now  have  not  al- 
ways been  so;  that  humanitj-  has  had  some  expe- 
rience.    The  man  of  higher  education  is  not  trae 
to  himself  if  he  does  not  test  ever}-  proposition  by 
history  and  comparison:  if  he  does  not  ask:     Has 
this  been  tried  before,  and  if  so  what  was  the  re- 
sult.'    If  the  student  of  higher  education  is  not  able 
to  ask  himself  these  questions  he  has  missed  the 
lesson   of    the    higher    education;    and    it    makes' 
no    difference    whether  he  has   specialized   in   the 
classics,  mathematics,  or  science,  unless  he  carries 
away  that  lesson  of  life.     But  he  may  come  away 
cultured  and  yet  lack  something.     The  eighteenth 
century   with   its   somewhat  partial  views,   would 
perhaps  have    been    willing  to  give   the   name   of 
educated  man  or  woman  to  that  person   who   was 
merely  cultured  or  cultivated.     That  time  has  for- 
tunately gone  by.     We  demand   before   that  high 
•degree  has  been  conferred  at  least  two  other  char- 
acteristics, efificiency  and  power.     We  do  not  call 
that  man  highly  cultivated  who,  however  much  he 
knows,  goes  out  into   his  environment  unable   to 
attach  himself  to  it  at  any  point.     Education  now- 
adays is  education  for  life.     It  is  education  to  un- 
derstand civilization  and  survive  in  it;  to  go   for- 
ward in  law,  in   agriculture,   in   engineering,   and 
take  hold  with  the  firm  grip  of  efficiency  which  is 
the  result  of  training.     We  demand   that,   and   we 
demand  something  else.     Can  you  not  recall  some 
great  name  in  history  who  had  much  of  the  world's 
-cultiM-e,  but  upon  whom  the  high  stamp   of  "edu- 
cated "    could   not    be    put.      What   was    lacking.' 


Power.  That  power  which  is  character,  and  which 
can  onh-  be  had  by  service;  the  power  which,  it  has 
been  beautiful!}-  said,  is  the  product  of  true  institu- 
tionalism. 

The  divinely  taught  lesson  that  he  who  loses  his 
life  shall  find  it  is  at  once  within  this  power  of 
which  I  speak.  Power  which  comes  back  in  terms 
of  life  is  the  only  power  known  to  man.  Knowl- 
edge is  power  only  when  it  lies  deep  below  the 
surface.  Knowledge  is  absoluteh"  worthless  unless 
it  be  made  efficient,  and  unless  it  be  attached  to 
this  capacity  for  service,  and  of  sacrifice,  which  is 
the  true  note  of  American  higher  education. 
Whether  we  call  it  religious  or  irreligious  makes 
little   difference. 


Graded  Schools  in  North  Carolina.* 


J.  I.  FOUST,  SUPERINTEXDEXT  OF  GR.-iDED   SCHOOLS, 
GOLDSBORO.  N.  C. 


It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace 
historically  the  growth  of  the  graded  school  idea 
in  North  Carolina.  We  should  discover  in  many 
cases  a  manifestation  of  heroic  effort  and  self-sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  those  who  led  in  the  fight  for 
this  great  thought  that  is  truly  commendable. 
These  schools  have  not  attained  their  present 
stage  of  development  at  a  bound,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  gained  by  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  hard,  honest  work. 

I  shall,  however,  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject 
to  others  and  shall  try  to  indicate  very  briefly 
some  of  the  influences  that  have  emanated  from 
the  city  schools  and  effected  not  only  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  located,  but  our  whole 
state.  I  feel  sure  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  edu- 
cational life  and  thought  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  touched  and  effected  bj'  the  city  schools. 

I  wish  to  state  very  plainly  in  the  beginning 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  beneficent  re- 
sults that  have  been  wrought  by  other  schools  or 
systems  of  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  brotherly  feeling  to  exist  among  all 
teachers  of  the  6tate.  I  hope  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  any  one  can  obtain  an  audience  sim- 
ply to  abuse  sister  institutions.  There  ought  to 
be  no  rivalry  except  that  engendered  by  a  desire 
to  accomplish  all  we  can  for  the  upbuilding  of  our 
whole  people.  With  this  understanding,  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  very  concisely  some  of  the  ways 
m  which  I  believe  the  graded  schools  have  wrought 

*Read  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembl}-. 
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changes  iu  the  educational  life  of  North  Carolina. 

The  South  has  been  slow  to  appropriate  and  act 
upon  the  idea  of  co-operation  in  educational  mat- 
ters. It  is  often  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  in- 
difference of  our  people  to  public  education,  but, 
when  we  remember  that  for  three  centuries  the 
very  mode  of  life  among  them  has  been  such  as  to 
train  them  to  view  with  suspicion  any  attempt  to 
put  forth  a  united  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  end,  we  can  understand  their  attitude,  though 
we  may  deplore  it. 

Our  people  are  now,  and  were  more  extensively 
in  the  past,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Thus 
living  apart,  each  individual  has  been  taught  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  to 
rely  almost  exclusively  upon  himself.  Such  a  pop- 
ulation naturally  look  with  disfavor  upon  any 
movement  that  would  make  the  component  parts 
interdependent. 

The  graded  schools  have,  however,  shown  that 
to  educate  all  the  people  of  any  community  suc- 
cessfully there  must  be  unity  of  action. 

Local  taxation  is  now  our  educational  hope. 
The  city  schools  have  taught — and  taught  success- 
fully— this  important  truth,  and  it  now  remains  for 
every  community  in  North  Carolina  to  apply  it. 

Wiley  and  others  by  their  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion have  done  much  to  arouse  our  people,  but 
one  thoroughly  successful  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  community  co-operation  will 
do  more  to  shape  public  sentiment  than  many 
speeches  and  addresses,  no  matter  by  whom  deliv- 
ered. We  have  been  furnished  with  as  many  suc- 
cessful examples  as  there  are  graded  schools  in 
our  state.  These  have  proven  that  it  pays  any 
people  to  train  all  of  their  children  without  any  re- 
gard whatever  to  their  ability  to  pay  tuition  fees. 

This  fundamental  principle  has  been  heeded  in 
other  directions,  and  by  the  union  of  small  savings 
there  have  sprung  into  existence  many  industries 
and  enterprises  to  enrich  and  make  independent 
our  state. 

The  graded  schools  have  also  proven  to  our 
people  beyond  contradiction  that  public  education 
thoroughly  conducted  from  the  primary  depart- 
ment through  the  high  school  is  not  only  possible, 
but  that  it  is  a  decided  success.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  been  committed  to  charity  education, 
■which  meant  that  the  state  should  supply  funds 
enough  to  teach  her  poorer  children  how  to  read 
and  write.  A  great  many  of  our  best  citizens 
■doubted  the  wisdom  of  attempting  anything    more 


elaborate.  They  could  not  believe  that  the  boy 
and  the  girl  from  the  lowly  hut,  with  its  attendant 
disadvantages,  were  capable  of  receiving  the  train- 
which  they,  in  their  ignorance,  conceived  was  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  the  boy  seeking  one  of  the 
learned  professions  and  of  the  girl  intended  to 
adorn  society. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  disappointments, 
but  these  have  been  confined  to  no  one  class.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  certain  communities  in  North 
Carolina  have  furnished  to  rich  and  poor  alike 
thorough  instruction  not  simply  in  the  elementary 
branches,  but  also  in  the  higher  branches,  and  the 
work  has  been  so  well  done  that  it  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  best  citizens  of  these  com- 
munities. 

Not  only  so,  but  we  have  found  that  to  a  certain 
extent  all  of  our  children  are  capable  of  receiving 
the  tuition  offered,  not  only  of  one  department  but 
of  all  departments.  These  schools  are  so  well 
scattered  over  the  state  that  directly  or  indirectly 
almost  all  of  our  people  have  come  under  their 
influence  and  had  their  ideas  concerning  this  great 
question  effected  to  some  extent  at  least.  Town 
after  town,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
some  near-by  town,  has  been  induced  to  provide 
adequate  school  facilities. 

In  this  period  of  our  history  the  progressiveness — 
and  I  might  say  the  greatness — of  a  state  depends 
upon  the  attitude  it  assumes  toward  the  education 
and  enlightenment  of  its  whole  population.  Any 
factor,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  that  contributes 
to  this  end  is  not  to  be  despised. 

The  service,  however,  rendered  by  the  graded 
schools  in  uplifting  the  citizenship  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  not  been  a  mean  or  half-hearted  one. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  have  always  labored 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  reasoning  and  plead- 
ing with  our  people  for  more  money  and,  conse- 
quently, for  better  schools. 

Wile}-,  Murphy  and  others  back  in,  and  before, 
the  40's  and  50's  commenced  this  work,  but  it  was 
far  from  completed  after  their  lives  had  been 
largely  spent  in  the  cause. 

They  planted  the  seed,  but  it  has  required  much 
cultivation  and  care  to  prevent  the  tender  plant 
from  dying.  The  city  schools  have  gladly  borne 
their  part,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  reap 
an  abundant  educational  harvest.  Labor  in  the 
cause  of  right  must  finally,  though  long  delayed, 
bear  fruit.  It  can  not  be  otherwise, and  we  of  to-day 
seem  almost  to  see  the  breaking  of  a  brighter  day. 
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For  a  long  time  the  only  steady  and  unfaltering 
light  on  our  educational  horizon — and  at  times  even 
that  has  seemed  to  flicker  as  if  about  to  disappear — 
has  been  the  shining  examples  of  a  few  communi- 
ties that  have  put  money  and  effort  into  a  deter- 
mination to  educate  all  the  people,  but  this  cannot 
and  must  not  remain  thus.  Notwithstanding  the 
seeming  indifference  of  our  people,  truth  must  tri- 
umph, and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
every  neighborhood  in  our  state  will  emulate  the 
e.xample  of  these  few  communities. 

We  might  as  well  speak  plainly  about  these  mat- 
ters. One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  our  schools 
has  been  a  lack  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  and  almost  a  total  absence  of  professional 
spirit  among  them.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this.  We  could  not  e.xpect  much  better  things 
from  them  when  they  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  only  three  or  four  months  during  the 
year.  But  no  matter  where  we  place  the  respon- 
sibility, the  fact  remains  that  we  could  not  hope 
for  schools  that  would  command  the  respect  of  our 
best  citizens  until  we  trained  up  a  better  class  of 
teachers. 

Again  we  had  very  few  examples  of  high  class 
work  in  the  school-room,  and  especially  was  this 
the  case  among  our  primary  teachers.  The  city 
schools  have  always  not  only  demanded  a  high 
order  of  scholarship  for  their  teachers,  but  they  have 
also  required  professional  training.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  system 
whose  principal  duty  it  is  to  train  the  teachers.  It 
was  hard  to  convince  our  people — and  not  only  the 
people,  but  in  many  instances  the  teachers  them- 
selves— that  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  is  necessary  for  successful 
work  in  the  school-room.  The  success  attendant 
upon  the  labors  of  those  teachers  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  work  has  well  nigh  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  our  state  upon  this  subject.  We  have 
to-day  not  only  a  normal  college  for  the  training 
of  our  female  teachers,  but  almost  every  college 
in  the  state  offers  special  instruction  to  those  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  profession. 

We  can  hardly  realize  what  these  things  mean. 
If  nothing  else,  it  has  animated  with  life  and  power 
the  dead  routine  and  forms  of  the  past.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  will  doubt  it  when  I  assert 
that  what  we  call  graded  schools  moulded  public 
sentim.ent  more  largely  than  any  other  factor  until 
our  people  saw  the  necessity  and  demanded  the 
changes  that  have  been  wrought  along  this  line. 


If  we  to-day  could  infuse  more  of  the  professional 
spirit  into  our  teachers — if  they  could  be  made  fully 
to  realize  the  high  nature  of  their  work — if  they 
could  fully  appreciate  the  burden  of  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  in  consequence  of  their  posi- 
tion. North  Carolina  would  be  aroused  from  sea- 
shore to  mountains,  and  there  would  be  such  an 
educational  revival  as  has  never  been  heard  of  in 
our  state. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  mere  outline  some  of 
the  fruits  borne  indirectly  to  our  state  by  the  Graded 
schools.  They  have,  however,  done  more  than 
this.  There  are  annually  gathered  within  them 
about  30,CXX3  children.  It  is  with  this  little  army 
that  the  full  force  of  their  work  is  felt.  In  a  state 
not,  as  yet,  dealing  very  bountifully  with  her  chil- 
dren we  can  never  estimate  all  that  this  system  is 
accomplishing  for  her  welfare  by  this  number  of 
her  future  citizens  coming  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  unselfish  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  these  schools.  It  is  no  small  mat- 
ter in  a  state  with  the  population  of  ours  to  have 
30,000  children  in  school  nine  months  during  the 
year. 

Besides  this  the  young  men  and  young  women 
from  the  city  schools,  without  an  exception  so  far 
as  I  know,  always  stand  for  Public  Education 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  locate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  imposed  upon 
our  schools  and  teachers  was  never  quite  so  large 
as  it  is  to-day.  Society  is  each  day  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated.  A  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness seems  to  be  abroad  in  our  country — so  much 
so  that  the  predominant  idea  of  the  American  to- 
day appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Trusts  and  combinations  are  being  formed  each 
day  to  destroy  fair  competition  and  thus  enable  the 
promoters  to  accumulate  millions  without  hinder- 
ance  from  any  sour;e.  Grave  questions  arise  al- 
most daily  for  settlement.  All  these  things  and 
many  others  call  to  us  for  a  better  and  more  intel- 
ligent citizenship.  We  need  the  great  principle 
of  the  golden  rule  infused  into  society  from  top  to 
bottom,  which  alone  can  ultimately  eradicate  greed 
and  selfishness.  The  people,  not  one  or  two  per- 
sons, must  settle  these  great  questions,  and  should 
settle  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  perma- 
nent and  sure  the  heritage  we  have  received.  And 
I  believe  every  one  will  agree  that  we  must  look  to 
public  schools  to  give  us  the  citizenship  that  we 
all  desire,  and  I  believe  the  city  schools  will  do 
their  full  duty  in  the  movement  for  better  things. 
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Report  of  the  English  Committee,  Made  to  the 

North  Carolina  Teacher's  Assembly, 

riorehead  City,  June  14th, 

1899. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly, we,  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Assembly,  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  English  in  the  Schools.  A  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  in  Greensboro,  April  28-29,  ^^'th  the  following  mem- 
bers present:  Profs.  Harrison,  Whitsett,  Joyner  and  Mims. 
Before  or  since  the  meeting  consultation  has  been  held,  either 
by  letter  or  by  private  conversation,  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  we  have,  with  practical  unanimity, 
agreed  upon  the  following  report,  that  we  now  have  the  privi- 
lege of  submitting  to  your  consideration  : 

We  desire  to  recognize  the  work  that  has  already  been  done 
by  this  Assembly  to  advance  the  cause  of  better  English  in- 
struction in  schools  and  colleges.  Through  addresses  and 
papers  and  through  special  meetings  held  at  different  points 
in  the  state  much  has  been  done  to  arouse  the  teachers  of  the 
slate  to  a  sense  of  the  great  need  of  a  better  type  of  work.  We 
would  recognize  also  the  rapid  advancement  that  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  better  schools  in  the  state.  The  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  these  schools,  by  studying  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  and  by  putting  into 
practice  some  of  the  best  results  attained  in  other  sections  of 
■the  country,  have  done  an  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  Such  schools  have  been  a  great  help  to  the 
■committee  in  making  the  suggestions  hereafter  to  be  mention- 
ed, and  we  trust  their  example  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

Much  as  has  been  done,  however,  much  is  yet  to  be  done 
before  we  shall  attain  to  anything  like  a  general  standard  of 
excellence  in  English  work.  The  following  statistics,  collected 
by  Principal  Canada  of  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School  with  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  English  examinations  in  the  four  leading 
colleges  of  the  state,  present  a  somewhat  alarming  state  of  af- 
fairs and  afford  food  for  contemplation  to  schools  and  colleges: 

L'NVIERSITf. 

N  umber  new  students  entering 101 

Number  satisfactorily  prepared 13 

Number  conditioned 87 

Number  refused 1 

Trinity.  - 

Number  new  students  entering 50 

Number  satisfactorily  prepared S 

Number  conditioned 38 

Number  failed i 

Davidson. 

Numbernew  students  entering 31 

Number  satisfactorily  prepared 17 

Number  conditioned 9 

Number  failed 5 

Wake  Forest. 

Number  new  students  entering 75 

Number  satisfactorily  prepared None 

Number  conditioned  55 

Number  failed 20 

These  figures — and  they  are  accurate  in  most  cases,  and  ap- 
proximately correct  in  all— show  that  ot  257  students  entering 


first  year  English  only  38,  or  15  per  cent.,  were  regarded  as 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work;  i84,or72  per  cent.,  were 
admitted  on  conditions,  and  35,  or  13  per  cent.,  were  ex- 
cluded by  reason  of  failure  to  pass  the  required  examinations; 
85  per  cent,  were  not  fully  prepared. 

These  are  facts  and  not  surmises.  The  condition  of  affairs 
after  entering  are  not  more  encouraging.  The  instructor  of 
English  at  the  University  informs  us  that  fully  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  Freshman  class  failed  on  their  Intermediate  and  final 
examinations.  At  Trinity  the  per  cent,  was  equally  as  great. 
The  members  of  this  committee  who  teach  in  the  colleges  have 
but  one  tale — and  that  a  tale  of  woe — as  to  the  training  of  a 
large  part  of  the  students  who  enter  the  Freshman  class. 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  ?  It  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  English  is  comparatively  a  new 
subject.  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  tested  by 
years,  until  by  a  watchful  and  careful  teacher  the  best  methods 
and  results  may  be  easily  secured.  But  English  is  yet,  in  so 
far  as  some  of  the  details  are  concerned,  in  the  experimental 
stage.  English  Grammar  is  a  lay-taught  subject,  but  English 
as  it  is  now  understood — English,  embracing  Literature, 
Composition,  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  is  a  complex  subject 
and  a  difficult  one.  When  one  reads  the  interesting  facts 
collected  by  Prof.  Richard  Jones,  one  of  the  regents  of  New 
York  state,  he  realizes  that  the  best  schools  and  colleges  are 
at  variance  as  to  ideals  and  methods  of  English  work.  We  do 
not  in  this  report  propose  to  deal  with  any  of  the  more  vex- 
ing problems ;  we  would  rather  urge  upon  teachers  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  we,  in  common  with 
many  who  have  given  theirattention  to  the  subject,  are  agreed. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  to  laxity  in  enforcing  these  requirements.  This 
opens  up  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  school  and 
college  work,  and  into  that  problem  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  go,  but  we  wish  to  give  emphasis  to  our  opinion  that  the 
colleges  have  been  too  loose  in  enforcing  their  entrance  require- 
ments in  English.  The  best  schools  of  the  state  may  well 
reply  to  the  statistics  already  mentioned  that  the  colleges 
should  reject  the  great  majority  of  these  men,  if  they  are  not 
fully  prepared.  There  would  be  no  such  "tale  of  woe"  on 
the  part  of  English  professors  if  they  kept  out  of  their  depart- 
ments men  who  have  no  right  there.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  all  the  colleges  require  the  ability  to  write  correct  English, 
and  yet.  from  examination  papers  and  essays  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  know  that  men  are  allowed  to  enter  college  who  can 
not  wTite  even  a  decent  page  of  English.  Their  spelling,  punc. 
tuation,  capitalization,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  qualities 
of  style,  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  child  twelve  years  old. 
Grammar  is  required  for  entrance,  and  yet  there  are  men  in 
college  who  do  not  know  the  parts  of  speech  and  who  are  lost 
in  the  mysteries  of  irregular  verbs.  Furthermore,  in  the  col- 
leges certain  works  of  literature  are  required,  and  yet 
boys  are  admitted  who  have  read  no  books,  or  if  any,  the 
Royal  Path  of  Life  and  others  like  unto  it.  At  Wake  Forest 
last  fall  the  average  number  of  books  studied  by  applicants 
for  the  Freshman  class  was  2'j.  The  colleges  have  made  too 
free  use  of  "conditions."  It  is  all  right  to  condition  men  in 
Literature,  for  instance,   who  lack  one  book  of  coming  up  to 
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the  requirements,  but  when  they  lack  all  but  one,  or  even  all, 
"conditions"  become  subterfuges.  We  are  convinced  that 
conditions  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

We  urge  the  departments  of  English  to  be  very  strenuous  in 
their  eflbrts  to  make  the  requirements  more  binding.  In  this 
way  the  departments,  will  not  ha\-e  to  adapt  themselves  to  men 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  high  school  or  academy,  and  the  best 
schools  will  not  feel  that  the  colleges  have  become  their  rivals. 
And  to  this  end,  we  trust  that  presidents  and  faculties  will  work. 
But  with  entrance  requirements  rigidly  enforced,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  colleges  should  have  uniform  requirements. 
Otherwise  the  schools  become  confused  as  to  the  work  they 
are  to  do.  How  can  schools  prepare  students  for  four  col- 
leges when  their  standards  are  all  different?  One  of  the 
most  marked  tendencies  of  recent  educational  work  has  been 
the  effort  to  make  the  English  requirements  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  (see  Appendi.x)  first 
fixed  by  the  New  England  Association  of  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  adopted  by  more  than  eighty  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  all  sections.  These  requirements,  especially  the  list 
of  works  selected,  have  b?en  criticised  hy  many  prominent 
educators ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  all  colleges  should  make  an  effort  to  maintain  ap- 
proximately, at  least,  these  requirements,  and  that  all  schools 
should  work  to  this  end. 

Something  like  these  requirements  should  be  the  ideal  of 
all  school  and  college  men;  and  yet  having  studied  the  con- 
ditions of  schools  in  this  state  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we 
have  not  made  the  advancement  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  standard. 

The  schools  of  New  England  and  the  North  h<>ve  been 
teaching  English  much  longer  than  we,  and  these  require- 
ments take  for  granted  work  that  a  good  many  of  the  best 
southern  schools  have  not  yet  done.  While,  then,  we  must 
retain  as  our  ideal  these  uniform  requirements,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  colleges  of  this  state  adopt  as  minimum  require- 
ments the  following,  and  that,  having  adopted  them,  they  rig- 
idly enforce  them.  All  students  entering  college  will  be 
e.xamined  on  the  following  subjects: 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EX.\MIN.A.T10N. 

1.  Grammar. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essential 
principles  of  English  grammar,  parts  of  speech  with  their 
classification  and  uses,  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs,  and 
sentence  structure  and  analysis.  The  committee  recommend 
as  a  text-book  either  the  Whitney-Lockwood  or  Metcalf's 
English  Grammar. 

2.  Composition. — Ability  to  write  with  reasonable  correct- 
ness in  regard  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capital  letters,  and 
division  into  sentences  and  paragraphs.  To  communicate 
ideas  with  clearness  and  coherence.  The  test  of  such  ability 
will  be  an  essay  to  be  written  by  the  applicant  upon  a  subject 
assigned  by  the  examiner. 

3  Literature. — For  examination;  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  Sketch 
Book,  Enoch  Arden,  Elaine,  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

For  Parallel  Reading;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Ivanhoe,  Silas 
Marner,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Twice 
Told  Tales. 


L.\CK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 
While  we  would  blame  the  colleges  for  their  laxity  in 
enforcing  entrance  requirements  and  their  lack  of  uniformity, 
we  should  not  make  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  unless  we 
put  some  of  the  blame  upon  the  schools.  The  Committee 
sent  out  to  all  the  schools  of  the  state  blanks  asking  for  courses 
of  study,  the  text-books  used,  time  given,  etc.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  show  that  in  the  very  best  schools  of  the 
state,  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  ideals  of  English  study 
that  is  far  from  encouraging.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  one 
school  Kellogg's  or  Swinton's  English  Literature  and  Haw- 
thorne and  Lemmon's  American  Literature,  with  but  few,  or 
none,  of  the  best  English  and  American  classics;  we  find  in 
another  the  conditions  exactly  reversed — no  history  of  litera- 
ture and  an  abundance  of  fine  masterpieces  We  find  a  veri- 
table "Joseph's  coat"  of  English  Grammars — from  Harvey 
and  Smith  to  Baskerville  and  Lewell,  while  the  time  given 
to  Grammar  varies  from  one  )ear  to  four,  throughout  the 
High  School.  In  composition  work  we  find  just  as  wide  vari- 
ance—  one  of  the  very  best  schools  using  Ouackenbos'  Com- 
position, and  another  just  as  good  discarding  text-books  on 
Composition  and  giving  an  oppcrtunity  for  a  large  amount  of 
practice  work. 

Now,  why  should  there  be  this  variance,  this  chaotic  state 
of  affairs?  To  be  sure  there  must  always  be  an  allowance  for 
individuality  and  personality  in  teaching  as  in  everything  else. 
When  the  plan  of  uniformity  has  been  suggested  to  some 
they  have  said  that  such  uniformity  tends  to  machinism — 
to  a  dead-level  of  mediocrity.  We  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
in  such  uniformity,  we  have  felt  this  as  we  have  studied  the 
conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  but  what  we 
need  now  is  uniformity,  cooperation,  even  though  there  should 
be  attendant  evils.  This  has  been  the  burden  of  that  distin- 
guished educator.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.  When  he  had 
solved  with  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction  the  prob- 
lems of  university  life  he  turned  his  attention  to  secondary 
education,  and  his  one  appeal  has  httnior  uniformity ,  cooper- 
ation. He  has  backed  this  up  with  the  full  force  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  great  university  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Let  all  schools  and  colleges  in  this  state  take  up  the  cry — what- 
ever may  be  our  differences  as  to  ideals  of  character,  etc., — 
the  cry  of  uniformity  and  cooperation. 

SUGGESTIONS   TO  TEACHERS. 
Having  considered  what  to  us  seem  the  general  causes  for 
the  lack  of  efficient  English  work,   we   pass   now  to   consider 
more  in  detail  the  various  branches  of  English  study. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
need  in  our  best  graded  schools  and  academies  for  special 
teachers  of  English.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  spec- 
ialists will  be  demanded  as  much  in  school  as  in  college  work. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  in  the  selection  of  faculties  men  be 
selected  with  special  training  m  some  subject.  Instead  of 
assigning  "  grades"  or  "classes"  we  should  assign  subjects. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  very  sucessful 
operation  of  this  plan  in  the  Durham  Graded  Schools.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  under  the  progressive  administration  of  Prof. 
C.  W.  Toms,  a  special  student  of  English  at  Trinity  College 
was  put  in  charge  of  all  the  English  work  in  the  higher  grades. 
Prof.  W.   W.    Flowers  brought  about  the  study  of  master- 
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pieces  of  literature  in  nearly  all  the  grades — not  merely  a 
mechanical  study,  but,  full  of  enthusiasm  himself,  he  imparted 
his  literary  appreciation  to  his  students.  When,  through  Pro- 
fessor Toms'  resignation,  Professor  Flowers  was  made  superin- 
tendent, Professor  W.  D.  Cormichael,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  English  work.  He 
has  brought  into  special  prominence  the  Composition  work, 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  work  in 
literature;  so  that  now,  under  the  special  direction  of  these  two 
men,  the  English  work  in  the  Durham  schools  is  scarcely  to  be 
excelled  in  the  southern  states.  There  are  other  schools  in 
the  state  where  this  experimeht  has  been  tried. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  here  lies  the  solution  of  the  Engslih 
problem.  If  all  the  best  schools  will  secure  men  specially 
prepared  for  the  work  and  these  men  will  keep  in  touch  with 
the  best  that  is  being  written  on  the  study  of  English,  there 
will  gradually  be  a  revolution  in  English  work  throughoutthe 
state. 

English  Grammar. — We  find  in  the  state  two  extremes 
with  regard  to  teaching  Grammar — the  almost  entire  neglect 
of  it  and  the  overteaching  of  it.  Boys  come  to  College  who 
have  studied  grammar  after  grammar,  until  they  know  noth- 
ing about  it  and  are  disgusted  with  the  whole  subject.  With 
some  schools  the  study  of  English  is  almost  synonymous  with 
the  study  of  English  Grammar.  If  it  be  argued  that  boys  will 
not  learn  Grammar  without  this  continued  study,  it  may  be 
replied  that  some  boys  will  never  learn  anything.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  this  far  too 
great  emphasis  upon  technical  grammar.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  of  the  country.  President  Andrew  D. 
White,  said  in  a  public  address  that  it  should  not  be  taught 
at  all  in  the  schools.  Harvard  has  been  the  center  of  this 
disgust  with  Grammar.  But  the  reaction  has  gone  too  far — 
it  is  now  realized  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  English  study.  Composition  and 
Literature  cannot  be  taught  without  a  knowledge  of  the  parts 
of  speech  and  the  general  principles  of  syntax.  The  question 
then  arises  as  to  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  it.  The 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  lower  grades  or  prim- 
ary classes  incidental  instruction  in  grammar  should  be  given 
along  with  language  lessons,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  High 
school  course  or  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grades  a  work  on 
Grammar  should  be  used,  and  that  in  the  last  year  of  the 
school  course  a  more  scientific  study  should  be  attempted,  so 
that  colleges  may  take  for  granted  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
all  the  finer  parts  of  Grammar.  We  recommend  Metcalf, 
Lockwood,  and  Whitney.  We  believe  that  Historical  Gram- 
mar should  not  be  taught  in  the  schools,  as  it  can  only  be 
taught  intelligently  when  students  know  something  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language. 

We  further  suggest  that  Grammar  be  not  taught  by  itself, 
it  is  drudgery  at  best,  necessary  and  essential,  and  should  be 
relieved  by  the  study  of  literature. 

The  History  of  the  Eglish  Language. — We  agree  with  the 
committee  of  Ten,  that  schools  should  attempt  a  history  of 
the  English  language.  ■  One  who  has  not  studied  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Chaucer  cannot  study  very  intellegently  the  development 
of  the  language.  A  good  teacher  will  bring  out  many  good 
points  inadvertently,   and   a  poor  teacher  would  not  improve 


matters  with  a  book.  The  study  of  such  a  text  book  is  a  good 
drill  for  a  boy's  memory,  but  there  are  other  things  far  more 
helpful  and  a  good  deal  more  valuable. 

Rhetoric — It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  an  applicant 
for  admission  to  college  name  a  formidable  list  of  rhetorics  that 
he  has  studied.  Rhetoric  is  only  good  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  literature  or  with  practice  work  in  composition. 
There  are  many  things  in  Rhetoric  entirely  beyond  the  ap- 
preciation of  immature  students.  Figures  of  speech,  charac- 
teristics of  style,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  may  be 
taught  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  works  of  literature 
or  with  such  text  books  as  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric. 

"Though  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to  write  a  language  can 
be  obtained  only  by  unremitting  practice,  yet,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Conference,  such  practice  may  properly  be  accom- 
panied and  illustrated  by  a  course  in  elementary  rhetoric. 
This  course  should  include  not  only  the  principles  of  clear- 
ness, force,  and  good  taste,  but  the  principles  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  clauses  in  the  sentence  and  of  sentences  in  the 
paragraph.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  any  body 
of  written  English,  of  whatever  length,  is  an  organic  unit, 
with  principles  that  apply  as  well  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
minor  elements  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  larger  divisions  of 
essay  or  book.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  rhetoric  is 
not  studied  by  itself  or  for  its  own  sake.  In  connection  with  it 
the  pupil's  actual  written  or  spoken  exercises  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  view." 

COMPOSITION    AND  LITERATURE. 

The  "Committee  of  Ten  "  was  right  when  it  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  main  direct  objects  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish seem  to  be  two  :  (i)  'o  enable  the  pupil  to  understand 
the  expressed  thoughts  of  others  and  to  give  expression  to 
thoughts  of  his  own,  and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading, 
to  give  the  pupil  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature  and 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  extendingthat  acquaintance." 
In  a  word,  the  ability  to  write  well  and  to  understand  and 
appreciate  literature  are  the  two  objects  of  English  study. 
Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  all  other  branches  of  English,  must 
be  subordinate  to  these  two  supreme  objects.  It  may  be  well 
enough  for  the  student  to  know  a  great  many  things — laws, 
dates,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  essential  thing  is  that  he  should  write 
and  that  he  should  read. 

English  Composition.  — "  Students  come  who  say  they  have 
never  been  required  to  write  any  form  of  exercise  or  compo- 
sition in  all  their  school  experience."  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Professor  of  English  at  Davidson.  He  certainly  does 
not  overstate  the  case.  The  great  need  to-day  in  composi- 
tion work  is  the  actual  writing  of  themes  or  exercises  once  a 
week  or,  at  least,  twice  a  month.  No  amount  of  text-book 
work  can  take  the  place  of  this  writing  on,  and  off,  the  class. 
To  learn  to  write,  we  must  write. 

Many  schools  will  say  immediately  that  too  much  work 
will  be  required  if  this  plan  of  frequent  writing  of  themes 
should  be  carried  out;  their  teachers  are  already  overworked. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  no  need  that  the 
themes  should  be  long — two  or  three  short  ones  of  a  page  or 
two  are  better  than  a  long  one.  In  one  graded  school  whose 
work  we  have  examined  a  composition  is  required  every  week 
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from  all  students  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  grades  inclu- 
sive, and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying. 

We  commend  the  words  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  on  this 
subject: 

"Throughout  the  four  years,  frequent  short  compositions 
should  be  required  as  well  as  occasional  long  ones.  Topics 
should  be  chosen  by  the  pupil  himself  whenever  that  is  possible; 
and  the  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  should  be  within 
the  range  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  sympathies,  and 
should  be  such  as  to  waken  interest  and  stimulate  intelligence. 
Criticism  should  be  constant  and  thorough;  it  should  show 
appreciation  of  merits  as  well  as  detection  of  faults,  and 
should  never  interfere  with  the  honest  expression  of  opinion 
or  with  the  free  p'ay  ofindividuality  in  thought  and  expresiicn. 
Mechanical  methods  of  every  kind  should  be  avoided,  and  at- 
tention should  be  fixed  on  principles  rather  than  rules." 

Subjects. — It  is  an  easy  thing  to  interest  students  in  writing 
if  proper  subjects  be  selected.  The  old-time  discussions  of 
abstract  qualities  is  repulsive  to  a  lire,  healthy  boy,  but  he 
win  be  glad  to  give  an  account  of  a  baseball  game,  or  a  pic- 
nic, or  a  building  he  has  seen,  or  a  sermon  or  lecture  he  has 
heard.  The  teacher,  with  proper  tact,  may  use  the  world  of 
nature  for  themes;  he  may  read  stories  and  have  students  re- 
produce them ;  or  he  may  get  from  the  parallel  reading  many 
subjects  that  will  interest  those  who  have  read  them. 

We  recommend,  as  an  especially  good  book  to  use  with  a 
class,  Bibber's  Exercises  in  English.  The  teacher  will  find 
Carpenter's  Theme  Writing,  Scott  and  Dancy's  Paragraph 
Writing  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English,  of  special 
value. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  manuals  of  literary  his- 
tor>'  have  no  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  especially  where 
a  great  deal  of  literature  has  not  been  taught.  It  is  very  fas- 
cinating and  tempting  for  a  teacher  to  impose  upon  pupils 
and  to  make  them  think  they  are  studying  literature  when 
they  are  only  studying  about  literature.  The  study  of  a  good 
many  masterpieces  should  precede  any  study  of  the  history  of 
English  literature.  It  is  well  for  a  student  to  know  the  character- 
istics of  the  Eighteenth  century  literature  and  to  know  the 
names  and  dates  of  important  and  unimportant  books,  but  that 
is  not  literary  study.  The  careful  reading  of  Irving  and  Haw- 
thorne is  worth  more  than  all  of  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon,  and 
the  study  of  Scott,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  is  more  benefic- 
ial than  the  study  of  their  historical  '  setting"  and  their  literary 
characteristics.  It  is  very  well  to  read  Pancoast  on  Carlyle, 
but  it  is  infinitely  better  to  read  one  of  Cariyle's  works  and  to 
respond  sympathetically  to  it. 

Let  all  such  study  of  literar)'  history  and  criticism  be  inci- 
dental. A  teacher  should  give  his  classes  certain  biographi- 
cal facts  and  certain  historical  ones,  but  in  the  main  the  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  works  of  art. 

In  the  last  year  an  attempt  may  be  made,  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  otherwise,  to  give  the  pupil  a  view  of  English  litera- 
ture as  a  whole  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  relations  between 
periods. 

The  study  of  literature  should  not  be  made  the  pretext  for 
the  study  of  etymology  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  domain 
of  the  history  of  the  English  language.     The  ability  to  trace 


words  back  to  Noah's  Ark  is  a  very  smart  thing.  Frequently 
such  study  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  literary  appreciation.  If, 
for  instance,  a  student  has  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
with  an  infinite  number  of  notes,  he  is  apt  to  detest  the  very 
name  of  Shakespeare.  The  examinations  will  probably  be 
on  the  notes,  and  the  cramming  of  these  facts  is  considered 
to  be  literary  study.  We  protest  against  such  slaughter  of  the 
innocents. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  plot,  to  story,  to  fine  pas- 
sages, to  thought,  metre,  figures,  etc., — to  all  of  these  rather 
than  to  any  detail  that  may  actually  throw  a  damper  on  the 
most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  literature. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  committee  we  divide 
the  list  of  classics  into  two  classes  — (i)  those  to  be  studied  in 
the  class-room,  and  (2)  those  to  be  read  as  parallel  work.  As 
to  the  first  class  we  commend  the  words  of  the  Harvard  fac- 
ulty of  English. 

"The  books  used  in  the  class-room  should  not  be  studied 
word  by  word,  or  line  by  line,  as  if  they  were  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Pupils  should  of  course  be  made  to  understand 
what  they  read  as  they  go  along ;  but  attention  should  be 
fixed  not  on  unimportant  details  of  substance  or  style,  but  on 
the  significance  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  In  studying  a  trag- 
edy of  Shakspere,  for  example,  far  less  time  should  be  given 
to  the  discussion  of  details  than  to  the  march  of  events,  the 
play  of  character,  the  main  lines  of  the  plot,  the  significance 
of  the  whole  as  a  work  of  genius.  .Allusions  of  the  broader 
and  more  interesting  sort  found  in  the  works  studied — e.  g,, 
allusions  to  classic  myths  and  to  historical  events — should  re- 
ceive adequate  and  sympathetic  illustration.  If  any  etymo- 
logical comment  is  thought  desirable,  it  should  be  limited  to 
words  having  a  distinct  affiliation  with  the  pupil's  present 
knowledge  of  language,  especially  of  Latin." 

Parallel  Reading. — If  the  books  of  the  first  class  are 
studied  in  the  right  way,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce 
students  to  read  books  outside  of  the  class-room.  These 
should  be,  in  general,  narrative  works  that  the  reader  can  get 
hold  of  without  regular  study.  In  some  schools  as  many  as 
one  book  a  month  is  required  for  parallel  work. 

The  mistake  of  not  looking  after  this  work  is  sometimes 
made,  and  consequently  students  read  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
We  have  already  suggested  that  this  trouble  may  be  avoided 
by  compositions,  reports,  etc.,  being  required.  A  short  ex- 
amination might  be  given  without  interfering  too  much  with 
the  class-joom  work.  We  commend  to  teachers  the  prepar- 
ation of  notes,  questions,  etc.,  on  thie  parallel  reading,  to 
guide  the  pupil. 

In  all  reading,  class-room  work  and  parallel,  there  should 
be  kept  in  mmd  the  one  supreme  end  of  all  teaching  of  liter- 
ature— that  of  arousing  a  healthy  and  vigorous  enthusiasm 
for  the  lest  books.  When  any  plans  or  methods  interfeie 
with  this  object,  the  study  of  literature  becomes  a  failure. 
To  VviO\i facts  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  really  feel  and  respond 
to  one  great  work  of  literature  is  a  rarer  and  better  accom- 
plishment. 

Grammar  may  at  its  best  be  drudgery,  composition  not  al- 
ways interesting,  but  literature  should  be  made  to  awaken  all 
the  higher  energies  of  soul  and  mind — feeling  and  thought. 
It  is  the  great  means  that  teachers  will  more  and  more  make 
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use  of  to  arouse  the  interest  of  students,  to  quicken  their 
thought  and  arouse  their  finer  feelings. 

Correlation  of  Studies. — It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  we  art-  of  the  opinion  that  all  branches 
of  English  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  Even  when 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  are  not  studied  in  regular  text-books 
they  should  be  kept  before  the  minds  of  the  students.  Liter- 
ature and  composition  should  never  be  separated. 

Time  Given  to  English. — We  believe  English  should  be 
taught  five  hours  (or  periods)  a  week  during  the  entire  high- 
school  course;  or,  at  least,  five  hours  the  first  two  years  and 
four  the  last  two.  This  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  as  given 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  time  for  the  ditierent 
branches  is  a  more  difficult  one,  and  we  realize  that  our  sug- 
gestions must  largely  be  determined  by  circumstances.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  the  time  be  divided  as  follows: 


First  Year, 
Second  " 
Third     " 
Fourth   " 


Literature  2,     Grammar  2,     Composition  I. 
3.  "  2- 


Rhetoric 


"  3,      Grammar  i,  "  i. 

Arrangement  0/  the  Work. — We  otter  in  the  Appendix*  o' 
this  report  some  of  the  best  courses  of  English  given  by  the 
schools  of  the  state.  We  have  selected  them  because  we 
know  that  the  work  is  actually  cairied  out,  and  that  the  courses 
are  not  merely  in  the  catalogues.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  difference,  and  yet  that  they  agree  in  many  points.  We 
ask  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  study  these  courses  and  draw 
their  own  conclusion  from  them,  modifying  them  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  pupils,  etc. 

The  School  Library. — A  library  is  an  indispensible  adjunct 
of  every  well-equipped  school,  first,  for  purposes  of  reference. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  students  are  not  required,  and  do 
not  have  the  opportunity,  to  "look  up"  any  reference  they 
do  not  understand.  The  annotated  editions  of  English  clas- 
sics have  done  great  harm  in  that  they  leave  the  student  so 
little  to  do  for  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to 
develop  carelessness  and  even  laziness,  when  a  student  allows 
passages  to  go  unexplained,  or  when  some  one  else  does  all 
the  work  for  him.  Such  slovenly  and  inaccurate  work  should 
be  considered  criminal,  punishable  even  by  the  methods  of 
Dr.  Busby.  For  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  history  and 
English  literature,  especially,  many  reference  books  are  needed 
—  the  best  and  latest  editions  of  dictionaries,  of  encyclopedias 
(like  the  revised  edition  of  Johnson's  encyclopedia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Britannica),  Lippincott's  two  excellent  diction- 
aries, books  on  mythology,  classical  dictionaries,  etc.  No 
school  is  prepared  to  do  its  best  work  unless  the  student  has 
access  to  these  books  and  is  required  to  consult  them  fre- 
quently. He  cannot  buy  them  for  himself,  and  the  school 
must  supply  them. 

Every  school  ought  to  have  in  connection  with  these  refer- 
ence books,  if,  indeed,  it  has  nothing  else,  a  reading  room 
where  boys  may  have  access  to  magazines,  good  daily  papers, 
etc.  It  must  have  struck  every  educator  how  very  little  school 
boys  know  about  current  events  and  current  literature.  Our 
Southern  boys  compare  very  unfavorably  with  Northern  boys 

♦This  Appendix  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  this  Journal. 


in  that  respect,  although  the  reverse  was,  probably,  true  half 
a  century  ago.  The  magazines  and  such  papers  as  Harper's 
IVeekly,  The  A'ation,  etc.,  are  indispensable  allies  of  the  lit- 
erary societies  in  our  schools. 

But  we  are  to  look  for  the  benefit  that  comes  from  a  school 
librarv-  largely  in  the  reading  of  the  standard  works  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  most  of  our  south- 
ern homes  children  do  not  have  the  pri\-ileges  of  literary 
culture;  generally  the  books  are  in  some  old  attic,  or,  if  in  the 
"  sitting-room,"  they  are  too  old,  too  unattractive,  oftentimes 
too  "  moral,"  to  tempt  the  young,  healthy,  sane  boy  or  girl- 
Certainly  the  Sunday-school  library  with  its  imbecile  and  un- 
healthy books  is  fatal  to  any  true  literarv  taste. 

Conclusion. --We  realize  that  this  report  is  tentative  and 
that  it  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject.  We  trust, 
however,  that  it  will  call  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  teach- 
ers to  certain  problems  in  English  work. 

EDWIN  MIMS, 
Por  the  Committee. 

J.  Y.  JOYXER,         W.  T.  Whitsett, 

Tho.m.^s  Hume,     J.  A.  Bivixs, 

T.  P.  H.\RRISOX,  J    D.  Egglestox, 

B.  F.  Sledd. 


The  Capon  Springs  Conference  on  Education. 


Editor  Nor  til  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  : 

I  have  been  asked  by  Dr.  Curry  to  send  you  an 
account  of  the  recent  conference  on  education  in 
the  South  held  at  Capon  Springs,  West  Virginia. 
I  am  inclined  to  depart  from  the  usual  method  of 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  such  a  conference  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  been  asked  so  many  times 
of  late  the  nature  of  the  conference,  who  were 
there  and  the  character  of  the  papers  presented  and 
discussed.  You  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  make 
this  letter  very  much  a  copy  of  the  official  record 
of  the  proceedings,  thinking  thereb\-  to  get  more 
clearh-  before  the  educational  public  the  aims,  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  the  conference. 

The  second  Capon  Springs  conference  on  educa- 
tion in  the  South  assembled  in  the  chapel  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Capon  Springs  hotel  on  Tuesday, 
June  20th,  1S99,  at  8:30  P.  M.  After  a  devotional 
service  conducted  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ouarles  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  an  address  of  wel- 
come was  delivered  by  President  William  L.  Wil- 
son of  Washington  and  Lee  L^niversity,  to  which 
responses  were  made  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  of 
New  York,  Prof  Charles  W.  Kent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  President  Frank  G.  Woodworthof 
Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi,  and  Dr.  James 
MacAlister,  President  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  21st,  after  devo- 
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tions  led  by  Rev.  H.  M.  White,  of  Winchester,  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, placed  in  nomination,  seconded  by  Presi- 
dent William  L.  Wilson,  the  following  officers  of 
the  conference,  who  were  unanimously  elected: 
President,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter.  Dr.  Curry  took  the  chair 
and  addressed  the  conference.  A  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  D.  D.,  on  Samuel  C. 
Armstrong  and  His  Methods  of  Educating  the 
Dependent  Races  of  America.  Gen.  Guy  V. 
Henry,  recently  Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico, 
then  told  of  the  Beginning  of  American  Educa- 
tional Methods  in  the  Territory  under  his   control. 

On  Wednesday  night  after  devotions  led  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  V.  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
an  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  Guy  V.  Henry  on 
Woman's  Work  in  Porto  Rico.  On  motion  of 
President  Meserve  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Mrs.  Henry  for  her  charming  and  instructive 
address. 

How  our  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  May 
Help  the  Public  Schools  was  then  discussed  by  Dr. 
James  MacAlister,  Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadephia,  and 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Kent. 

On  Thursday,  June  22d,  loioo  A.  M.,  after  devo- 
tion conducted  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D., 
of  South  Carolina,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Rev. 
A.  B.  Hunter,  was  presented,  and  Mr.  Edmond  D. 
Chaplin  was  appointed  to  audit  the  report  which 
showed  receipts  to  be  $78.35,  expenditures  $85.23; 
balance  due  the  Treasurer,  $6.88.  President  Mes- 
erve moved  that  means  be  raised  to  meet  the  deficit 
and  print  the  report  of  the  conference;  carried. 

Dr.  Curry  appointed  the  following  committees: 
Executive  Committee:  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  President  William  L.  Wilson,  President 
Charles  F.  Meserve,  Principal  H.  B.  Frissell,  Super- 
intendent G.  R.  Glenn,  Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence, 
D.  D.  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Dr.  James 
MacAlister,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Kent,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bigelow,  Prof.  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  President  Frank  G.  Woodworth, 
Mr.  Alexander  Purves. 

On  motion  of  President  Meserve  the  President, 
Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  made  ex-officio  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  Rev.  George  S.  Dickerman.  D. 
D.,  of  Hampton  Institute,  read  a  paper  on  Cooper- 
ation in  Educational  Work  in  the  Sonth.     An  ad- 


dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  on  A 
Survey  of  the  Field.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Mayo  the 
publication  of  this  address  was  referred  to  the  exe- 
cutive committee  as  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  conference,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  offered  to 
give  the  address  circulation  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. An  address  was  then  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent William  L.  Wilson  on  the  Higher  Education 
Among  the  Whites  of  the  South.  On  motion  of 
Dr.  Lawrence,  President  Wilson  and  Dr.  MacAlis- 
ter were  requested  to  prepare  abstracts  of  their 
addresses  for  publication.  On  Thursday  night 
there  was  a  half  hour's  discussion  upon  the  topic  of 
the  morning,  participated  in  by  Prof.  Stone  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Langhorne  of  Lynch- 
burg, President  Meserve,  Mr.  Dyke  and  Dr.  Curry. 
A  paper  on  Industrial  Education  for  the  Negro  was 
read  by  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin.  A  project  for 
an  industrial  Negro  colony  was  presented  in  a  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Alexander  Purves. 

The  session  was  opened  on  Friday  at  9:50  A. 
M.,  with  devotional  exercises  conducted  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Lawrence.  A  paper  on  Some  Defects  in 
the  Education  of  Women  at  the  South  was  read  by 
Prof.  C.  S.  Parrish  of  the  Randolph-Macon  Wo- 
man's College,  Virginia.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  Sewing  as  an  Educational  Force,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Director  of  Domestic 
Art,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  A  paper  on  Industrial  Education  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  the  Development  of  Negro  Women  was  then 
read  by  Miss  S.  E.  Breed  of  the  Southern  Indus- 
trial Classes,  Norfolk,  Va.  The  forenoon  session 
was  closed  by  a  brief  address  by  President  Mes- 
erve on  The  Work  Done  by  the  Denominational 
Schools  Among  the  Negroes  ir.  the  South.  The 
afternoon  session  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  White  of  Winchester.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  was  presented  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  of  New  York,  and  adopted.  A  collection  of 
$322.10  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  small  deficit  of  last  year  and  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference.  Just  before  closing  remarks 
were  made  by  Dr.  MacAlister,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr. 
Blanchard  and  Dr.  Mayo,  expressing  to  Captain 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sale  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  for  their  bountiful 
hospitality  and  deep  interest  in  the  purposes  of  the 
conference.  Prof.  Tucker  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University  extended  to  the  conference,  in  be- 
half of  Captain    Sale,   and   invitation   to   meet   at 
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Capon  Springs  next  j'ear.  All  of  the  speakers  re- 
ferred with  deep  sympathy  to  the  illness  of  Captain 
Sale  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  soon  be 
restored  to  health. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  SECOND  CAPON 
SPRINGS  CONFERENCE. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  desires  to  con- 
gratulate the  conference  upon  the  breadth  of  its 
discussions,  the  growing  appreciation  it  has  evinced 
of  sound  principles  and  scientific  methods  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  remarkable  harmony  of  view  that 
has  been  disclosed  in  the  various  addresses  upon 
matters  of  a  practical  nature  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  theory  and  principle.  The  committee  recognizes 
especially  the  value  of  the  conference  not  only  as  a 
means  for  the  exchange  of  opinion  and  a  stimulant 
of  thought  and  effort,  but  also  as  a  clearing-house 
of  information. 

To  the  end  of  enhancing  the  further  usefulness 
of  the  conference  in  that  direction,  the  committee 
begs  to  offer  this  resolution: 

Rt'sok'ed,  That  the  executive  committee  be 
authorized,  in  case  it  can  procure  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  meet  expenses,  to  employ  an  agent  of  this 
conference,  who  will  work  under  the  direction  of 
Ur.  Curry,  its  president,  whose  chief  duty  it  shall  be 
to  study  conditions  in  detail  and  to  ascertain  such 
facts  with  respect  to  Southern  education,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  as  will  make  more  clear  what  meth- 
ods and  agencies  are  to  be  encouraged  and  what 
to  be  avoided  or  reformed  and  what  will  secure  better 
harmony  and  a  more  efficient  concentration  of  effort 
in  all  educational  work  carried  on  in  the  South. 
Such  agent  shall  report  to  the  executive  committee 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  committee  shall  make 
annual  reports  to  the  conference. 

As  deri\'ed  from  the  expressions  and  evident 
conviction  of  the  present  conference  the  committee 
further  offers  the  following  resolutions: 

Resok'cd,  That  the  education  of  the  white  race  in 
the  South  is  the  pressing  and  imperative  need,  and 
the  noble  achievements  of  the  Southern  common- 
wealths in  the  creation  of  common  school  systems 
for  both  races  deserve  not  merely  the  sympathetic 
recognition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world  at 
large,  but  also  give  the  old  and  high-spirited  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  South  a  strong  claim 
upon  a  generous  share  of  that  stream  of  private 
wealth  in  the  United  States  that  is  enriching  and 
vitalizing  the  higher  education  of  the  North  and 
West. 


Rt'soh'fi/,  That  the  conference  recognizes  the 
discernment  and  wisdom  of  the  pleas  that  have 
been  made  in  its  sessions  for  the  encouragement  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  South,  as  a  necessary  link 
between  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges,  and 
that  it  recommends  the  subject  as  one  urgently  ap- 
pealing on  the  one  hand  to  the  counties  and  par- 
ticular localities,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
framers  of  the  educational  systems  and  policies  of 
the  states. 

Resoh'i'd,  That  in  the  development  of  industrial 
educution  upon  lines  now  well  established  by  note- 
worth)-  models,  the  conference  recognizes  a  basis 
for  hearty  and  united  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
friends  of  Southern  education,  and  further  recog- 
nizes a  hopeful  means  towards  the  better  working 
out  of  existing  social,  economic  and  racial  prob- 
lems. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  establishment  of  reforma- 
tories, upon  the  system  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial training,  for  the  segregation  of  youthful  incor- 
rigibles  and  misdemeanants,  especially  of  the  col- 
ored race,  we  perceive  an  exceedingly  useful  and 
timely  application  of  wise  means  to  urgent  ends, 
and  we  recommend  the  multiplication  of  such  in- 
stitutions provided  they  are  under  proper  auspices 
and  inspection. 

Resohed,  That  the  conference  gives  its  grateful 
endorsement  to  the  wise  and  helpful  administra- 
tion of  the  Slater  and  Peabody  funds;  that  it  paj-s 
tribute  to  the  rare  comprehension  and  high  devo- 
tion with  which  Dr.  Curry  performs  the  duties  and 
exercises  the  discretion  devolving  upon  him  under 
those  trusts;  that  it  appreciates  the  urgenc)'  of  the 
need  for  a  general  committee  of  direction,  in  har- 
mon}-  or  in  conjunction  with  the  management  of 
those  funds,  to  guard  against  the  haphazard  and,  in 
some  cases,  harmful  use  of  money  contributed  at 
the  North  for  Negro  education;  and  further,  that 
we  commend  the  work  of  teachers' institutes  at  the 
South  as  promoted  by  Dr.  Curry,  and  appeal  for 
the  improvement,  by  all  possible  means,  of  the  lot 
of  the  )-oung  women  teachers  of  the  common 
schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  idea  of  the 
traveling  library  as  especially  applicable  to  condi- 
tions in  the  South,  and  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  the  formulation  of  a  report 
upon  the  best  practical  means  for  organizing  the 
movement  and  making  it  successful. 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  conference  extends  its  hearty 
thanks  to  Captain  Sale  for  the  delightful  hospitality 
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of  this  historic  and  charming  resort;  and  that  it 
begs  to  express  the  hope  that  his  health  and 
strength  may  speedily  be  restored. 

Dr.  James  MacAlister,  C/nnn. 


NOTES. 

It  was  hoped  that  Dr.  Alderman,  Prof.  Poteat. 
Dr.  Mclver,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  White  would  be  pres- 
ent, and  regrets  were  expressed  at  their  absence. 

Bishop  Nelson  and  State  Superintendent  Glenn 
of  Georgia  were  unavoidably  detained.  The  for- 
mer sent  an  excellent  paper". 

The  Capon  Springs  Conference  is  not  a  confer- 
ence on  secular  education  or  Christian  education, 
white  education  or  colored  education,  literary  edu- 
cation or  industrial  education,  elementary  educa- 
tion or  the  higher  education,  hxxiediicatiun, — educa- 
tion for  all  classes,  all  races  and  all  conditions. 

One  great  aim  of  the  conference  is  the  fostering, 
the  developing  and  the  extending  of  the  public 
school  system  in  the  South,  until  the  poorest  boy 
or  girl  can  have  a  fair  chance  in  preparing  for  life's 
battles. 

Captain  W.  H.  Sale  is  the  owner  and  manager  of 
the  Capon  Springs  Hotel  property.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Confederate  service  and  is  a  refined, 
cultivated  gentleman.  He  is  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  South  and  hopes  that  by  these  annual  confer- 
ences her  interests  may  be  advanced  and  humanity 
blest. 

Mrs.  Sale  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Nelson,  at- 
tended nearly  every  session  of  the  conference,  and 
were  untiring  and  successful  in  their  efforts  to  make 
every  one  feel  at  home. 

Most  unfortunate  were  they  who  received  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Sale's  kind  invitation  to  the  confer- 
ence and  were  unable  to  accept. 

And  who  are  some  of  the  people  that  attended, 
you  ask.'  Well,  let  us  see!  Mr.  Ogden  is  a  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  manager  of  the  great 
store  on  Broadway,  New  York,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  streets.  Mr.  Purves  is  his  son-in-law  and 
treasurer  of  Hampton  Institute.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  a 
wealthy  commission  merchant  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Peabody  is  a  wealthy  banker  and  railway  mag- 
nate of  New  York  City,  but  a  native  of  Columbus, 
Ga.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  is  the  well-known  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  the  foremost 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Professor  Tucker 
is  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  son  of  the  late  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  and  a  member  of  the  law  faculty 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University.     Mr.  Baldwin 


was  for  several  years  second  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Long  Island  Railway.  He  is  a  prominent  and 
active  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Prof. 
Booker  T.  Washington's  great  school  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama.  It  was  indeed  refreshing  and  inspiring 
to  see  men  prominent  in  commercial  circles,  who 
had  traveled  long  di.-^tances  from  home,  come  to- 
gether and  spend  several  daj^s  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the 
South. 

Rarely  in  a  lifetime  does  a  man  receive  such  an 
ovation  as  was  tendered  Dr.  Curry  at  the  close  of 
his  address  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  "A  Survey  of 
the  F~ield."  It  was  a  rare  tribute  both  to  his  per- 
sonal worth  and  public  service.  Although  his  ad- 
dress was  extemporaneous,  it  was  ordered  printed 
in  full. 

Professor  Kent,  one  of  the  most  prominent  young 
men  among  the  college  professors  of  the  South, 
is  the  author  of  The  Outlook  for  Southern  Litera- 
ture, in  the  initial  number  ot  The  Southern  Maga- 
zine. 

The  conference  took  steps  to  put  an  agent  in  the 
field  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the  educational 
needs  of  the  South,  and  prepare  a  list  of  institutions 
of  both  races  worthy  of  support,  and  report  from 
time  to  time  to  Dr.  Curry  and  annually  to  the  con- 
ference. This  will  be  the  means  of  eliminatitig  the 
list  of  unworthy  beggars  from  the  South,  chiefly 
colored,  that  are  almost  constantly  tramping  up 
and  down  the  North,  dishonoring  the  South  and 
annoying  and  imposing  upon  the  philanthropic 
people  of  the  North. 

Where  is  Capon  Springs.'  is  a  question  frequently 
asked.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  among  the  mountains  in  the  extreme 
eastern  edge  of  West  Virginia,  fifteen  miles  from 
Capon  Road,  and  Capon  Road  is  fifty  miles  up 
the   Shenandoah  Valley  from  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Capon  Springs  Conference  will  prove  a  pow- 
erful factor  as  the  years  go  by  in  developing  and 
strenghtening  the  educational  forces  and  institu- 
tions at  the  South,  and  Captain  Sale's  name  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  new  educational  awak- 
ening. Charles  Francis  Meserve. 

Raleigh,  June  30,  1899. 


Public  education  is  one  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  goes  along  with  the  right  to  exist. 
The  life  or  death  of  the  state  means  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizens. — Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Citrry. 
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ACCEPTED  X>CSIG;^  IbR, 

THE7AAUTI2M  Science  "Haii= 
BR.  Davidson  cs-ti^ege:, 


The  Hartin  Chemical  Laboratory,  Davidson 
College,  N.  C. 


The  Chemical  Department  of  Davidson  College  has  hitherto 
occupied  six  or  eight  rooms  in  the  large  college  building,  but 
the  growing  interest  in  the  elective  and  advanced  courses  has 
of  late  years  crowded  the  once  roomy  laboratories  to  the  point 
of  positive  discomfort,  and  the  movement  tcrtvard  better  facil- 
ties  has  at  last  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  Chemical  Hall 
whose  size  and  completeness  leave  little  to  be  desired,  even 
for  the  most  advanced  post-graduate  work. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  dur- 
ing Commencement  week,  the  address  being  delivered  by  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Barringer,  LL.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  the  stone  laid  in  place  by  Miss  Lucy  B.  Martin, 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  educator  to  whose  memory  the 
building  is  dedicated.  Work  is  going  on  rapidly  on  the  struc- 
ture, and  it  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  accompanying  plate,  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the 
accepted  design,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and  proportions 
of  the  building,  viewed  from  the  outside.  A  description  of 
the  interior  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  read  the  JOURN.\L  OF 
Education,  and  is  brietly  given  b;low. 

The  Martin  Chemical  Hall  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  main  building,  occupying  the  same  position  on  the  south 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  does  on  the  north.  It  is  devoted 
wholly  to  chemistry,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  laboratories  in  the  South.  The  Hall  is  65  feet 
square,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  built  of  fine  brick  with 
granite  trimmings.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  large  observatory, 
with  railing,  which  can  be  used  for  astronomical  work  with 
the  telescope. 

The  first  floor  is  a  sub-basement,  roomy  and  well  lighted. 


Here  are  situated  the  two  large  fur- 
naces which  heat  the  whole  building, 
with  ample  coal  bunkers  for  a  winter's 
supply.  The  fresh  air  duct  leading 
to  these  furnaces  is  a  yard  square, 
and  the  flue  of  the  main  vent  stack, 
which  ventilates  every  room  in  the 
building,  is  five  feet  each  way.  The 
vent  stack  has  in  it  a  ventilating  fur- 
nace, by  which  a  constant  draft  of  air 
circulates  through  each  room  in  the 
building,  whether  the  main  furnaces 
are  in  action  or  not.  The  Peck  and 
Hammond  system  of  warm-air  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  is  used,  and  em- 
braces every  room  and  hall  in  the 
building.  Besides  the  furnaces,  there 
are  situated  in  this  basement  an  Assay 
Laboratory,  a  Water  Room,  fitted  for 
the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
distilled  water,  an  Acid  Room,  for  the 
storing  of  all  acids  in  bulk,  and  a 
Fume  Room. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  mainly 
to  Quantitative  Analysis.  It  contains 
a  lecture  room  with  sloping  floor, 
capable  of  accommodating  nearly  a 
hundred  students,  and  adjoining  this  a  Stock-room  26x27 
feet,  for  storing  chemical  materials.  The  lecture  room  is  seated 
with  Andrews  &  Co.'s  fine  school  seats,  each  furnished  with  a 
writing  arm-tablet,  and  the  Stock-room  is  fully  supplied  with 
shelves  and  cases  for  chemical  supplies.  On  the  same  floor  is 
the  Quantitative  Laboratory,  22.X35  feet,  with  twenty  desks. 
Each  desk  is  supplied  with  locker,  sink,  water,  and  gas. 
Next  to  this  laboratory  are  the  Professor's  Office,  the  Chem- 
ical Laboratory,  a  Balance  Room,  and  a  Fume  Room. 

The  third  floor  contains  two  large  Qualitative  Laboratories, 
each  containing  1200  square  feet,  fitted  with  desks,  lockers, 
water  and  gas.  The  first  of  these  is  for  elementary  students, 
the  second  for  the  use  of  the  second-year  class.  There  is,  also, 
on  this  floor  an  Assay  Room,  20x27  feet. 

Above  this  floor  is  a  large  attic,  lighted  by  four  dormer-win- 
dows, which  is  to  be  used  for  the  present  for  a  storage  room. 
It  will,  however,  afford  space  for  several  more  laboratories, 
should  they  be  needed  in  the  future.  From  the  attic  a  stair- 
way leads  to  the  square  Observatory  surmountingthe  roof,  and, 
rising  above  this,  forming  a  sort  of  circular  tower  to  the  build- 
ing, is  the  main  ventilating  stack,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
cupola. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  development  of  the 
South  are  to  be  congratulated  that  Davidson  College  has  se- 
cured, through  the  liberality  of  her  Alumni  and  well-wishers, 
so  desirable  an  addition  to  her  scientific  equipment.  For 
many  years  the  facilities  of  the  College  for  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences  have  been  steadily  increasing,  necessitating  each 
year  more  room,  till  enlarged  accommodations  became  a 
necessity.  The  removal  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories  from 
the  Main  Building  will  give  the  other  departments,  such  as 
Physics  and  Geology,  much  more  room  for  practical  and  ex- 
perimental work,  which  they  have  long  needed,  thus  improv- 
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ing  their  facilities  as  well  as  those  of  the  chemical  Depart- 
ment. 

The  fact  the  new  Hall  is  to  stand  -  -'"  :  ^a%-idson  campus 
as  a  memorial -to  Col.   W.   J.    Mar:  -as  its  honored 

Professor  of  Chemistr\-  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
gratifies  ever>-  friend  of  the  College,  and  explains  in  large  part 
their  liberalit\-.     The  stately  building  -srill  not  be  more  endur- 


ing than  the  impress  his  life  has  left  on  the  ideas  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Campus.  Were  it  built  of  Parian  marble,  it  could 
not  be  purer  or  more  crystalline  than  was  his  character.  It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  his  son,  trained  in  his  father's  profession, 
and  inheriting  so  largely  his  talents  and  character,  should  con- 
tinue in  this  magnificent  building  the  work  which  -'The  Col- 
onel "  laid  down  three  years  ago.  L. 


Book  Notices. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich= 
mond,  \a. 

School  Chemistbt.  Charles  Basker- 
ville.  Ph.  D..  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Cloth.  159  pages. 
This  book,  which,  the  author  tells  tis  in 
his  preface,  is  the  outcome  of  five  years' 
experience  in  teaching  teachers  in  the 
summer  school  of  the  TTniversitT  of 
North  Carolina,  contaics  thirty-seven 
lessons  in  elementary  chemistry,  and  is 
interded  for  use  in  high  schools  and 
academies.  Its  ptupose  is  to  give  to  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  do  not  go 
to  college  some  introduction  to  the  ele- 
elementary  laws  of  nature,  which  are  so 
closely  connected  with  otir  every  day 
life,  and  of  which  every  intelligent  per- 
son should  know  something. 


The  lessons  are  presented  in  simple 
language,  ^ith  as  little  use  of  technical 
terms  as  jto^sible.  In  each  lesajn  direc- 
tions are  given  for  a  few  stmpl-e  experi- 
ments, and  every  where  attention  is  i-alled 
to  the  application  of  the  principles  learn- 
ed to  common  Ufe.  Half  of  the  lessons 
are  given  to  inorganic. and  half  to  organic 
chemistry.  A  few  of  the  simpler  lessons 
have  been  published  in  this  Jouexal. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  linen  cloth. 


James  H.  Cathey,  Brjson  City,  N.  C. 

Tettth  Is  Stea>"gee  Thax  Ficnox:  ob, 
The  Teuz  Gz>'zsi3  of  a  Woxdeefcl 
Af>v  James  H.  Cathey.  Cloth,  185 
pages.  Published  and  for  sale  by  the 
author. 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  evid>  nee  to 

prove  the  old  tradition,  so  well  known  to 


WANTED  ! 

Teach  rs  seeking  positions  or  wishing 
to  improve  upon  present  location  should 
write  at  once  for  our  new  brochure  giv- 
ing full  particulars  about  our  work.  It 
w-ill  pay  you. 

Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  X    C. 
C,  J.  PARKEPl.  Manager. 


A.  &  M.  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  .K.  i  M.  Col- 
let Su  Liner  2^ornial  will  be^in  July  ISth,  1S9J, 
and  continue  three  weeks  Prominent  and  im- 
verieneed  Instructors  have  t)e€n  engaged.  The 
high  standard  and  efficient  service  of  the  past 
TWO  sessions  will  be  maintained.  Total  ex- 
penses for  the  term.  *iu.  For  other  informa- 
tion address  „„,.„.,. 
PRESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

Greenstioro,  N.  C. 


} 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


=  ==!!f==fa 


GLERBER'S  SORV  OF  THE 
GREAT  REPLBLIC,    S 


65 


An  authentic  and  fascitiating 
history  of  our  country  from  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  dow-n 
to  the  present  day.  A  living  pic- 
ttire  of  the  times,  ilany  interest- 
ing stories  and  anecdotes. 

HOLDER'S  STORIES  OF 
ANI.MAL  LIFE,  S  .60 

Presents  many  remarkable 
phases  of  animal  life.  Contains 
many  facts  not  generally  availa- 
ble and  covers  a  wide  field. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  GEOMETRY 

ilAESXD  BY  THE  PUBLICa- 

TlOy  C'F 

.MILNES  PLANE  GEO.METRV,      S  .75 

MILNE'S    PLANE  AND   SOLID 
GEOMETRY,  SI. 25 

After  several  years'  preparation  this  text- 
book was  issued  on  May  31st.  Un"EITaled 
AS  A  TZACHLN'G  BOOK.  The  first  successful 
combination  of  the  valuable  features  of  in- 
ventional  and  concrete  geometry  with  rigid 
logical  treatment.  Large  number  of  valu- 
able suggestive  questions,  and  undemon- 
strated  theorems. 

MILNE'S  QR.VMMAR   SCHOOL 

ALGEBRA,  .<  .50 

Treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
remarkably  successftil  books  by  the  same 
author. 


BAIRD'S  GRADED  WORK  IN 
ARITHMETIC,  Fifth  Book,$  .65 

Percentage  and  interest  pre- 
sented early  for  those  students 
who  do  not  complete  the  course. 
Large  number  of  practical  prob- 
lems. One  chapter  devot«i  to 
elementary  algebra. 

SCOTT'S  KENILWORTH, 
Edited    by   nan.    Harriott 
Norris       Eclectic     School 
Readings  S  .50 

A  valuable  and  attractive  addi- 
tion to  this  series  of  good  litera- 
ture. Designed  for  supplement- 
ary reading. 


For  descriptive  circulars  of  our  many  new  and  standard 
books,  write  to 


%%M  ®@'»Pa;xt 


In  dealing  witt  advertisers  please  mention  the  Nortli  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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the  people  of  Swain  and  Jackson  conn-  the  Greeks.  Storr  of  the  Bomans,  Storr  framing  of  the  coa^tittitkHi  to  the  pres- 
ties  a  generation  ago.  that  Abraham  Lin-  «.."  the  'ZTiosen  People.  Story  of  the  Thi  i.  ent  rime.  The  pnrpoge  of  the  book  is  to 
coin  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Abram  teen  Colonies,  etc.,  follows  the  same  gi •  e  an  introduction  to  the  most  import- 
Enloe  and  Nancr  Hanks,  being  bom  be-  general  plan  as  do  these  bo<3ks.  It  treats  ant  events  in  oar  history  as  the  deeds  of 
fore  her  marriage  w  ith  Thomas  Lincoln,  in  an  interesting  bi<^iaphical  way  the  oar  great  men.  and  many  anecdotes  and 
Many  of  the  best  infomi'-d  people  ot  this  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  stories  of  these  men  are  introduced, 
section  have  long  believed  this  tradition  -^^^rrr^:^^^=r:^^rr:rr^rr^:^^^:^^^::^^^:^^^^^^^^===^^^r^:^ 
to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Cathey  has  done  the 
student  of  history  and  the  general  sub- 
ject a  real  service  in  bringing  together 
this  body  of  tradition  and  all  the  evi- 
dence which  now  exists  to  sustain  it. 
WMle  there  is  no  positive  evidence  which 
can  be  relied  on  as  absolute  proof  of  the 
truth  of  tradition,  still  that  which  ilr. 
Cathey  has  here  collected  is  suificient  to 
tempt  many  to  believe  it.  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  future  biographer  to 
take  account  of  this  tradition  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  similar  investigation 
was  not  undertaken  a  generation  ago, 
when  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  tradition 
beyond  doubt.  The  book  contains  many 
'  holographic  illustrations. 


BOiEB  ilLITJll! 


OSFOHD,  X,  C, 


American  Book  Co..  New  York. 

QrAUTATivE  Ajxajltsis  for  Secoxpabt 

ScHOOlA      Cyras    W.    Irish.   A-   B.. 

Head  Master  of  Lowell  High  School. 

Lowell.  Mass.     Price.  50  cents. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  Bieet 
the  demand  of  many  teachers  of  chemis- 
try for  a  tert-book  on  the  subject  suf- 
ficiently complete  and  yet  simple  enough 
for  secondary  school  work.  Compli- 
cated re-actions  have  been  omitted.  The 
books  covers  a  half -year's  work,  and  in 
a  one  year's  course  in  chemistry  sho»ld 
be  used  in  the  second  half.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  suggestive  questions. 


The  Faco-TT  for  1S99-1900  has  three  members  with  the  "A.  M, '" 

degree.  Every  member  not  only  has  a  college  degree,  but  has 
proved  himself  a  successful  teacher  bv  teaching.     The  school  gives 

THOROUGH  PREPARATION 

for  University  or  College,  and  sends  a  larger  per  cent,  of  its  students 
to  college  than  any  other  school  in  the  South.  Special  course  pre- 
paratory for  AXXAPOLI3  and  WEST  POIXT. 

Seek  economy,  but  not  cheapness  in  education:  and  keep  your 
boy  from  college  tintil  he  is  prepared  for  college.  School  discipline 
is  better  for  a  FOY  than  college  freedom.  We  employ  the  best  not 
the  cheapest  teachers,  and  secure  the  best  not  the  cheapest  patrons, 
and  produce  the  best  results.  There  is  a  atmosphere  of  studious- 
ness  among  our  students.  Under  the  best  teachers,  and  in  associa- 
tion with  select  boys  with  high  aims  in  LIFE  is  the  place  to  put 
your  sou.     Apply  for  illustrated  cata'ogae. 

J.  C.  HORNER. 
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Graded  Work  ln*  Arithmetic.  S.  W. 
Baird.  principal  of  the  Franklin  Gram- 
mar School.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  Price 
6-5  cents. 

This  book  completes  the  series  of  Arith- 
metics of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  intended  to  be 
both  practical  and  educative.  Percent- 
age and  its  applications  have  been  treated 
early  in  the  book,  so  that  those  pupils 
who  do  not  remain  until  the  book  has 
been  completed  may  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  necessary  subject.  The  solu- 
tion of  problems  is  indicated  by  a  plan 
of  statement  requiring  an  analysis  of  the 
problems,  A  chapter  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  elementarv  Algebra. 


THE  StORV  OF  THE  G^AT  REPrBUC.     H. 

A.  Guerber.     Cloth.  332  pages.    Price 
65  cents. 
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The  riessage  of  Peace. 


Bid  the  din  of  battle  cease! 

Folded  be  the  wings  of  fire  ! 
Let  your  courage  conquer  peace — 

Every  gentle  heart's  desire. 

Let  the  crimson  flood  retreat! 

Blended  in  the  arc  of  love, 
Let  the  tlags  of  nations  meet; 

Bind  the  raven,  loose  the  dove. 

At  the  altar  that  we  raise 

King  and  kaiser  may  bow^  down; 
Warrior-knights  above  their  bays 

Wear  the  sacred  olive  crown. 

Blinding  passion  is  subdued, 

Men  discern  their  common  birth, 

God  hath  made  of  kindred  blood 
All  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

High  and  "holy  are  the  gifts 

He  has  lavished  on  the  race- 
Hope  that  quickens,  prayer  that  lifts, 
Honor's  meed  and  beauty's  grace. 

As  in  heaven's  bright  face  we  look 
Let  our  kindling  souls  e.\pand; 

Let  us  pledge  on  Nature's  book, 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand. 

For  the  glory  that  we  saw 

In  the  battle-flag  unfurled. 
Let  us  read  C'nrist's  better  law-: 

Fellowship  for  all  the  world! 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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ly.    They   are  a  very   important  adjunct   to 
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Life,  >Iaitual  of  Itible  .Morality,  Johnson's  Physi- 
cal Culture,  Williamson's  Lives  of  Lee,  Jackson, 
an<1  Washington,  and  other  text-books  along 
this  line,  form  an  admirable  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
that  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  Orammars  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
These  books  are  wonderful  in  strong,  teacha- 
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attention  of  the  pupil. 
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We  are  born;   we  laugh;   we  weep; 

We  love;   we  droop;   we  die! 
Ah!  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep? 

Why  do  we  live,  or  die? 
Who  knows  that  secret  deep? 

Alas!  not  1! 
^Vhy  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye? 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  fly? 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  that  die? 
We  toil, —  through  pain  and  wrong; 

We  fight, — and  fly; 
We  love;   we  lose;   and  then,  ere  long. 

Stone-dead  we  lie. 
O  life!   is  all  thy  song 

"Endure  and  -die?" 

— Bryan  Waller  Proctor. 


Among  the  Magazines. 


"The  Treatment  of  Religious  Delu- 
sion "  is  the  title  of  a  recent  article  in 
The  Interior,  a  religious  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  The  writer  says:  "It 
would  seem  that  men  were  never  in  the 
past  more  subject  to  delusion  than  now. 
Education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  gives  no  immunity  form  religious 
delusion.  Sound  religious  instruction, 
addressed  as  it  is  to  the  intellect,  gives 
but  little.  The  reasoning  faculties  while 
working  normally  upon  other  subjects, 
may  be  feeble  or  non-e.\istent  here.  In- 
deed, a  perversion  of  the  religious  in- 
stincts gives  an  unnatural  appetite  for  ab- 
surdities and  spiritual  garbage — another 
strange  analogy  between  this  form  of 
spiritual  disease  and  some  of  the  physical 
forms.  The  prevalence  of  spiritual  feeble- 
ness and  disease  has  brought  out  a 
swarm  of  impostors  to  take  advantage, 
by  pilfering  the  victims  of  the  general 
readiness  for  infatuations.  There  never 
was  a  mora  favorable  time  for  cunning 
ignorance  and  for  applied  hypocrisy." 

The  following  remedy  is  proposed  as  a 
cure:  "The  victims  of  spiritual  disease 
and  hallucination  are  who'ly  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the 
knowledge  of  their  defect  can  be  success- 
fully communicated  to  them.      In   deal- 
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ing,  therefore,  with  religious  delusions  it 
is  quite  possible  to  reach  the  victim 
through  that  which  is  sound  in  his  intel-  i 
lect  and  desires.  He  may  be  led  to  see 
that  they  destroy  that  public  confidence 
in  him  which  is  essential  both  to  happi- 
ness and  to  success;  that  they  disparage 
his  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  and 
therefore  relegate  him  to  the  waste-heap 
of  the  untrustworthy.  This  does  not  cast 
any  reflection  upon  his  sincerity,  which 
may  be  unquestionable.  It  implies  no 
prejudice  of  any  kind  against  him."  i 

This  is  a  question  which  has,  no  doubt, 
come  home  to  most  of  us:  "If  educa- 
tion is  such  a  good  thing,  why  do  so 
many  isms,  fraud--,  hypocrisies,  and  de- 
lusions exist  among  people  who  have 
had,  in  a  measure,  some  of  its  benefits?" 


If  the  Interior  is  correct  in  saying  that 
education  furnishes  no  remedy  here,  it  is 
equally  as  true  that  ignorance  furnishes 
none.  Shall  we  cease  to  educate  people 
that  religious  delusions  may  vanish  from 
the  land?  No!  let  education  increase, 
for,  while  it  does  not  cure  all  the  ills  of 
life,  no  ills  can  be  cured  without  it,  not 
even  can  they  be  detected.  The  Interior 
is  evidently  in  error  in  saying  "  that  men 
were  never  in  the  past  more  subject  to 
delusion  than  now."  On  this  point 
some  history  might  be  adduced.  The 
very  fact,  however,  that  practical  religion 
occupies  such  a  large  place  in  the  actions 
of  men  of  this  age  may  account  for  some 
of  the  attempts  at  counterfeiting.  One 
thing  is  sure,  it  is  a  healthy  sign  when 
men  seek  after  truth,    whether  their  ef- 
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forts  are  denominated  "delusion"  or 
what  not.  There  will  be  no  doubt  that 
the  end  of  it  all  will  be  a  fuller  realization  1 
on  the  part  of  all  mankind  of  that  divin- 
ity which  is  making  a  perfect  race  for  the 
future.  This  bit  of  optimism  may  help 
us  to  solve  the  problem  stated  above. 

•       •       • 
»       « 

Mr.  J.  P.  Renn  writes  on  the  "  Edu- 
cational Advance  in  India"  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Among  some  of  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive things  contained  in  this  article, 
I  note  the  following:  "The  educational 
advance  of  the  country  has  been  quite 
phenomenal.  It  is  sadly  true  that,  at 
present,  only  one  male  in  ten,  and  one 
female  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  is  able 
to  read.  It  is  well  known  how  opposed 
the  people,  even  the  Brahams,  have  been 
to  female  education.  And  yet  there  are 
to-day  3,500,000  youths  attending  the 
public  schools.  And,  of  these,  one-ninth 
400,000,  including  75,000  girls,  are  found 
in  mission  schools.  There  are  140  col- 
leges affiliated  with  the  few  examining 
universities  of  the  land.  And  in  these 
there  are  found  17,000  students,  of  whom 
more  than  5,000  graduate  yearly.  It  is 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  day  to  direct 
the  mind  of  this  increasing  army  of  uni- 
versity graduates  to  other  professions 
than  the  overcrowded  government  ser- 
vice. This  educational  work  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  leavening  influences  of  the 
land  and  is  helping  greatly  in  carrying 
quietly  forward  one  of  the  mightiest  rev- 
olutions that  has  been  seen  in  any  land. 
In  its  trail  follows  the  social  elevation  of 
the  people." 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  have  in- 
sisted all  the  while  that  England  has  no 
business  in  India!  Those  same  people 
now  have  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  what 
the  United  States  will  do  in  the  East  and 
in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Lord  may  be  answering  in  a 
practical  way  the  prayers  of  the  good 
brethren  and  sisters  who  have  been  ask- 
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ing  him  so  long  to  hasten  the  time  when 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  should  cover  the 
earth  by  opening  the  way  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
East  and  the  islands  of  the  seas,  carrying 
with  them  some  things  the  people  there 
so  much  need,  one  of  which   Mr.    Renn 

has  decribed. 

*       *       * 

"Shall  we  Banish  Books?"  is  the  title 
of  a  recent  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  by  Professor  Patrick.  Like  the 
man  who  is  said  to  have  elevated  the 
Lord's  Prayer  on  his  bed  post  and  pointed 
to  it  with  pardonable  pride  as  "my  sen- 
timents," I  may  be  excused  for  saying  the 
following  has  food  for  thought  in  every 
line  and  contains  "my  sentiments"  in 
more  ways  than  one:  "  As  regards  read- 
ing, writing,  and  drawing  they  involve, 
in  the  first  place,  a  high  degree  of  motor 
specialization,  which  is  not  only  unnatu- 
ral but  dangerous  for  young  children. 
Studies  in  motor  ability  have  shown  that 
the  order  of  muscular  development  is 
from  the  larger  and  courser  to  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  muscles.  The  move- 
ments of  the  child  are  the  large,  free 
movements  of  the  body,  legs,  and  arms  — 
such  as  he  exhibits,  in  spontaneous  play. 
The  movements  requiring  fine  coordina- 
tion, such  as  those  of  the  fingers  and  the 
eyes,  are  the  movements  of  maturer  life. 
If  we  reverse  this  order  and  compel  the 
child  to  hold  his  body,  legs  and  arms 
still,  while  he  engages  the  delicate  mus- 
cles of  the  eyes  and  fingers  with  minute 
written  or  printed  symbols,   we  induce  a 
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nervous  overtension,  and  incur  the  evils 
incident  to  all  violation  of  natural  order. 
If  we  consider  the  brain  of  the  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  our  conclusions  are 
strengthened  that  he  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  reading  and  writing.  Such  a 
brain  constantly  produces  and  must  ex- 
pend a  large  amount  of  nervous  energy, 
which  cannot  be  used  centrally — that  is, 
psychologically  speaking— in  comparison, 
analysis,  thought,  reflection.  It  must 
flow  out  through  the  motor  channels, 
becoming  muscular  movemeiit.  Hence 
we  can  understand  that,  of  all  the  ways 
in  which  a  young  child  may  receive  in 
instruction,  the  method  through  the 
printed  book  is  preeminently  the  one  ill 
fitted  to  him.  The  evil  of  this  method  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  before  the 
child  can  receive  instruction  through  the 
book,  a  long  time — several  years,  in  fact 
— is  spent  in  the  confining  task  of  learn- 
ing to  read.  With  respect  to  writing  and 
learning  to  write  the  case  is  worse.  In 
the  whole  life  history  of  the  man  there 
are  no  movements  requiring  finer  coordi- 
nation than  those  of  writing  with  pen  or 
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pencil,  yet  our  school  system  requires 
these  of  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years 
makes  them,  indeed,  a  prominent  part 
of  elementary  school  life. 

"Following  out  the  psychology  of  the 
child,  what  kind  of  education  would  be 
particularly  adapted  to  his  s'age  of  devel- 
opment? In  the  first  place,  we  infer  that 
the  child  is  ready  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  objects  around  him 
through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  temperature,  taste,  and  smell.  If 
we  wish  a  general  term  for  this  branch  of 
instruction,  we  may  call  it  natural  sci- 
ence, or  we  may  call  it  history,  or 
more  briefly,  nature  study.  In  the 
second  place,  from  the  development  of 
the  retentive  powers  of  the  child  we 
infer  that  he  is  qualified  to  gain  acquain- 
tance also  with  the  real  world  of  the  past. 
We  may  call  this  history.  History  is 
now  studied  later  by  means  oftext-books. 
It  may  be  studied  with  far  greater  econo- 
my during  the  earlier  years  by  means  of 
direct  narration  by  parent  or  teacher  It 
is  wonderful  how  eagerly  a  child  will  lis- 
ten to  historical  narration,  and  how  eas- 
ily he  will  retain  it.  In  the  third  place, 
what  studies  correspond  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  will  in  the  child  from  five  to 
ten  ?  It  is  the  habit  forming  epoch. 
This  the  time  to  teach  the  child  to  do 
easily  and  habitually,  a  large  number  of 
useful  things.  We  may  call  this  branch 
of  instruction  morals,  but  it  will  also  in- 
clude, besides  habits  of  conduct,  various 
bodily  activities,  certain  manual  dexteri- 
ties, and  correct  habits  of  speech,  ex- 
pression, and  singing. 

"One  of  the  greatest  goods  which 
Would  follow  the  banishing  of  the  book 
from  the  primary  and  elementary  schools 
would  be  the  cultivation  of  better  mental 
habits.  Children  suffer  lasting  injury  by 
being  left  with  a  book  in  their  seats  and 
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directed  to  "study"  at  an  age  when  the 
power  of  voluntary  attention  has  not  de- 
veloped. They  then  acquire  habits  of 
listlessness  and  mind  wandering  after- 
ward difficult  to  overcome.  They  read 
over  many  times  that  which  does  not 
hold  their  attention  and  is  not  remem- 
bered. Lax  habits  of  studies  are?^thus 
acquired." 

The  writer  also  devotes  some  space  to 
showing  that  no  time  would  be  lost  by 
substituting  the  oral  method  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  memory  period;  that  the 
child's  powers  of  retention  would  be 
strengthened,  and  that,  when  put  in  the 
harness  of  an  educational  system  at  ten 
years  or  later,  he  would  be  better  fitted 
for  his  work  there.  For  some  time  I 
have  been  ready  to  vote  to  make  it  a 
crime  for  a  book  to  be  used  at  earlier 
periods  of  the  child's  school  life,  also  at 
any  later  period  unless  it  is  done  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  man.  Hence,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  this  quotation,   I  say 

now,  "These  are  my  sentiments." 

»        »        * 
«        » 

An  Englishman,  Mr.  W.  K.  Hill,  re- 
cently wrote  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view: "Looking  back  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, both  as  a  pupil  and  a  teacher, 
I  am  often  staggered  by  a  sense  of  the 
immense  disproportion  between  the  time 
and  labor  spent  on  teaching  and  the  re- 
sultant education.  Why  is  so  much  mod- 
ern teaching  futile?  Why,  after  eight  or 
ten  years'  learning  French   and  English, 
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are  so  many  children  unable  to  hold  five 
minutes'  conversation  in  the  former,  or 
deliver  extempore  a  dozen  well-knit  and 
thoughtful  sentences  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage, and  that  their  owii  native  tongue  ? 
Why,  after  as  many  years'  study  of  the 
historic  follies  of  the  race,  does  the  child 
disiigure  his  citizenship  «ith  social  and 
political  blunders  even  more  outrage- 
ous?" 

I  know  even,-  body  will  wish  to  tell  Mr. 
Hill  "Why,"  or  if  not  why,  then  to  tell 
him  that  he  mistakes  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion ;  that  school  teachers  in  this  part  of 
the  world  must  teach  children  to  make  a 
living,  not  be  concerned  about  the 
"  why  "  of  an)  thing,  espedally  not  about 
those  advanced  '-cranks"  who  talk  ps\'- 
chology  and  child-study  and  some  other 
things  which  need  not  concern  anybody 
but  themselves  and,  possibly,  a  few  other 
unpractical  \-isionaries.  But  happUy  Mr. 
Hill  answers  his  own  questions.  I  give 
the  gist  of  his  answer:  "The  answer 
lies,  to  my  mird,  in  the  fact  that  so  much 
modem  teaching  is  mechanical  and  soul- 
less. So  many  teachers  are  mechanics 
when  they  ought  to  be  artists.  I  do  no 
say  that  the  work  of  all  teachers  is  to  be 
thus  branded.  Many,  I  know,  are  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  the  ideal,  but  they 
are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  to  the 
great  body  called  the  average  that  the 
ideal  is  a  feeble  light,  not  yet  perceived) 
much   less   attained.     And   the   general 
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run  of  this  great  work,  I  say,  is  mostly 
futile,  because  it  has  become  a  mechical 
and  soulless  routine.  Unlimited  time 
and  money,  labor  and  learning  are  de- 
voted to  history,  science,  language, 
music,  and  the  fine  arts,  accompanied 
with  a  most  astonishing  forgetfulness 
of  the  object  for  which  these  instru- 
ments are  wielded  —the  culture  of  the 
mind.  It  is  as  if  the  ancient  Greeks 
should  have  been  hopelessly  absorbed  in 
the  grace  and  dexterity  with  which  they 
poised  and  moved  the  graving  tool  and 
entirely  forgotten  that  the  movements 
must  be  so  guided  as  to  result  in  the 
production  of  such  absorption  would  have 
been  at  once  apparent  in  a  shapeless  mass 
of  marble,  the  human  mind  conies  into 
life  with  inform  capacities  and  divine 
beauty,  which  no  amount  of  false  culture 
can  wholly  stifle  or  disfigure."  And  it 
might  be  added  the  latter  fact  is  the  onlv 
consolation  the  untrained  teacher  has,  if 
per  ch  mce.  such  a  oi.e  ever  recurs  to 
that  elementary  problem  of  all  men; 
"  What  is  to  become  of  me  for  what  I 
doing  unto  these  creatures  made  in  the 
image  of  the  trreat  lehovah?" 
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Scores  of  successful  graduates.  Board- 
ing Halls,  Dormitories  &c.,  all  on  school 
grounds.     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Address  the  President, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D., 

Whitsett,  Guilford  Co.,  N.  C. 
Fall  Term  Opens  August  i6,  1899. 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN, 
A.SITEVILIL.E,  IV.  C, 

Under  Care  of  the  Northern  Prebbyterian  Church 

Opening  Sept.  20th,  1899,  Offers 

1.  A  Normal  Course  for  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  Teachers  under  instructors  from  the 
best  Normal  Schools. 

2.  A  Commercial  Course,  including  Stenog- 
raphy, TypewE  iting,  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

.3.  A  Course  of  Domestic  Scioiice,  including 
(a)  Scientific  Cooking,  (b)  Diautrliting,  Cut- 
ting, Pittlngand  Making  ot  (iariiicntH. 

4.    An  admirable  Musical  Department   has 
been  provided  under  trained  and  experienced 
teachers- 
Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  depart  • 
ments. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  any  of  the 
departments,  $50  per  term  or  ?100  per  year. 
For  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.   Thos.   Lawrence,  D.  D., 

Ashertlle,  N.  C. 


Guilford     College. 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  $133;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  s90. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  special  ^'pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  $90  to  $130.     For  non-residents  of  the  state,  $150.  '.""^ 

Faculty  of  ;iO  members,  representing  iu  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  8  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  supervising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section  of 
North  Carolina.     More  than  1600  matriculates  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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